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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS— DOES SOCIAL WORK PROMOTE 
SOCIAL PROGRESS? 

Alien T. Bums, Direttor, Study of Methods aj Ammcanisatum, 
Carntgit Corp^atian, New York 

The question of how much social work, or the tocial worker, (Humotes social 
progress has been nuule vlWd to ne by two stories or parables that recently Iriends 
of miiie liave rcUlcd. They illustrate two diflercat posable relations of social work 
to the promotion of social progress — one relation the organic, the other, the mechanical, 
"Yhc hni story illustrates the orRanic relation by the part taken by the expert chemist 
in the procc^ of tumiog H<qiuds into solids. You know that in order to tum a liquid 
into a solid there is requind a certain amount of heating and boiling and bubbling, 
and t))crc is do external force, do what it will, that can be q\ much effect except to 
let the boiling and bubbling go on. The most thcit any outside person or force can do, 
if be is surely expert and knows the qualities of various liquids ia that boiling state, 
is to understand the proper moment at which a little crystal of the substance, the 
solid that is to be formed, may be dropped in. If, at exactly the ri^ht stage of boiling, 
he throws in the particle of subsunce, the process of tumtng into a solid it Rrcatly 
accelerated. Around that little focua of cr>'stalli»itioD the process goes on rapidly 
to its completion. "That much and no more," said my friend, "is what sadal work 
can contribute to social progress." 

Now, the other person, a more pcMimiiilic and c>'mca! appraiser of social work, 
tays the social worker is ver>- much like a little girl pk>nng by the seashore when the 
tide is coming in. She is throwing pel^let into llie sea, and a» the little ripple« made 
by Che splash creep up the sand, she runs to her mother, unmindful of the ground 
swell whidi makes the tide, and! tries, "Mother, sec, I am making the tide." 

What wc arc going to discuss tonight is whether the parable of the cr>-stal or the 
pebble is the one that really represents the relation of social work to social progress. 
Is it an organic or a mechanistic rcEatioo that ia most contributory to the forward 
inarch of human welfare? While some things are Itkely to he said that may seem 
more or leas critical of ourKlves, far be it from me to undervalue the contributions 
which social work has already mode to human welfare. If we arc interested in progTOA, 
we must all realize that we shall move on from methods that have been employed to 
newer ones, despite the fact that the most substantial, lasting, and surest prog- 
ress builds on and recognizes that which has gone before. OthcrK-ise wo should be 
like the child who. standing on his father's shoulders and forgetting al! else in his 
exultation, cries, "See, I am taller than daddy." Heaven forbid that that should 
be the spirit of any of ui. 

• An ptpen in Ihii valume kppcar In tbe order ia which Oxg wen prcMUcd, be^nmoc with lb* 
Saacnl •cuioD bdd on tb« vrvaat a( Juae ai- 




4 GENERAL SESSIO!fS 

There bave been indispensable values conlributed by sodsl worii up to today. 
Tbe KfCAtesl of these and the most indispensable, as our liistoriiiQs some day will 
show, is tht* good will of the social workers, for Uiat is Uic tubricant of social progress. 
Without it, progress would be impossible, either in the work tlut has been done or, 
as I bclic^'c, in the greater woiic that is still to be accomplished. 

I am sure a very real tribute is being paid to the social wurker and tlie place of 
hU Kood will in the conramunity, these days when so many in\-entorieii are being taken 
as to why men do not enter the ministry and the missionary field, as once tbey did. 
From the churches themselves comes the explanation that the underlying rtason is 
that the 6eld ol service of good will hiu become more inclusive than the church itself, 
and thai the vcr>- same motives which found expresaJon yeui ago ciclusi\'cly in the 
ministry arc finding e.<cpii;ssion and oiillet todny in social service. As fundami-nlal 
then as religion, is this sfHtit of good will that has led the sodal irorker into 
his profession. 

But then there is the knowledge, both direct and Wcarious. of soda! conditions. 
The social worker has been the sensitive nerve center o( society. Wc have come to 
know its ills, its pcoccsscs, and its possibilities, by intimate first-hand contact, and 
one of our uses has been the sharing; of this knowtedAc with the rest of Che community. - 
As knowledge becomes more and more important, as we understand the deeper pro- 
cesses of sodeiy, we will realize how indiipensable is this contribution of social work. 
Also, there are lite thousaiuis of nrsturcd minds and bodies of individual and of 
families that the social worker can claim ns one of his contributions to society. Surely 
no greater recognition of thisi ha» ever Ix^en given than in the late war, wlien a)! kinds of 
todal workers were summoned as necessary and indispensable elements in tlic nation's 
m&r^nlling of its entia' force — the family wclfarv worker, the recreation leader, the 
organizer and leader of boys' and girls' clubs, the hospital sudal service worker, and 
!K) through the lon^; list. Tbc nation has recogruxed this contribution, and far be it 
from any of us U) belittle it. 

Cranting, however, that all this is true, is there the possibility of our resting satbiied 
with our accomplishments ot perhaps of fHiling to see the lines for still further contribu- 
tion to social progress ? Arc wc somewhat in the danger of him who was more or leas 
our forrrunncr — the rescue mission worker. He was always exliibitiiig his wuiiderfijl 
caaes n( converMon, as wcU be might. We ha^-c criticized him sometimes because he 
did not recjgiiu: along with these miraculous achievements sorac of the drfects and 
limitations of tu^ own -neihod. He nc\-er stopped to question why the futile, back- 
sliding professions in his mission far outnumbered the converts, or what there was 
about bis method that permitted ibis. He never »top;>ed to a&k — and we think we 
have bcgtm to — what the limitations were that might create human wreckage even 
faster than be was effecting human salvage. 

Are we, as social workers, blind somewhat to our own limitations, and in the same 
way ? Shall we ask ourselves that tonight f i'or if we arc working with a zeal that 
is without knowledge, we may come under the same condemnation which wc have 
passed so freely on our predecessors. Now, whether wc have such delccLs or not, 
there certainly are some linuutions which honesty and candor compel us to confess. 
Not long ago a study was made of one of the most efficient and modem family-caring 
agencies in the country, one whose work was fairly inclusive of most of the poor in its 
dty. With all otir boast that the extinction of povoiy is one of our purposes, it had 
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to he admitted that the number of cuses on that orRaniration's records were iocreasiag 
much more rapidly or »t a greater rate than the population of that city. And what 
funtly><!anni; agency would not, if examining itscH, find the Mime to be true? 

I heard Dr. Haven En)eTM)ii say cot a great while ago thai the records of ph>'skal 
examinaiioni in the draft in the last great war showed that there were j'usl as many 
men physically defective Uicn as there were in our civil war more than fifty years 
before — this in spite of all the health work in this period. We have our own explana- 
tions of course: that our methods of detection and diagnosis have improved 5o greatly 
that we know a great nuny more sick and poor Uian formerly. Admitting that this 
is true, it still leaves something to be desired. If our ability to discover new methods 
of diagnosis has outstripped our method of removing the i!1s of society, we sUU may 
have centered upon one side of the problem to the neglect of another. 

The other day a visiting housekeeper for a large association said, io a report to 
her superior, that while it was all v«r>' well and goofl to aak people to contribute to 
their work because of the valuable service it was rendering, honesty compelled her to 
admit that the famiUeg upon which she labored followed out her pracripttom u long 
as she kept a very close personal relation to them, but as soon as she was more or less 
removed they all seemed to lapse into their oyvn ways. There was a kind of frankness 
which we need to apply to ourselves, and ask whether all this salvage which we have 
effected is more or less of the limping sort, still dq)ending upon us for its stability. 

Again, in the newer field of social hygiene, wc have gloried in the gradual removal 
of our segregated districls from city after city. Yet, a little while ago, George 
Kneetand, the foremost vice investigator of the country, said that it was by no means 
certain that the climinatioa of the segregated districts had actually lessened v)>Le, that 
the traffic through automobiles, through rooming houses, through iUts, through 
BBsignatinn hotels, and the many other varied farms thnt this evil had tdkcn on, 
required us to make still further inquiry as to how much progress cveo this much- 
heralded method has accomplished. 

So, we ha.ve gone on, passing, by Herculean eHort, various kinds of laws that 
required, oftentimes, redoubled effort for their enforcement. We passed a model 
child labor law in Ohio many years ago and in only a few years the Children's Bureau 
of the Federal Gov-ernmcnt came out to show us how far we honored it in the breach 
rather than in the enforcement. When wc ^rst entered the war, wc prided ourselves 
on the obsolescence of the pension system. Judge Mack, a former president of this 
coaference, drafted an almost model law for soldier compensation, which we bclicvod 
would do away with the accessity for the more or less demoralixing effects that pensioos 
have; and yet how far did wc have a social fabric that was capable of incorporating 
this benefaction ? The subsequent dissatisfaction, the incapacity to operate a system 
so as to meet all the needs that the men have felt, seem to be driving us very rapidly 
back Co what is very much like a lu up peruisn lystera, the bonus plan. 

In another direction, that of appropriations by legislative act, there has rc- 
sultcij from our mullipliuily of demands upon the public treasury more or less of a 
rex'olt by the taxpayers, imtil, as one of chcra said; "You social workers are just like 
cracker jack, the morr: you at, the more you want, and wc can sec there is no end 
to your demands and wc may as well stop them one place as another." Now, while 
these are only iltuslrati'ins which you could duplicate many times, they arc the honest 
kind of Klf-examinatioo we need to make if we are to answer the question: Row 
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tax does sodul work promote social progress? We really need to inquire whether we 
are like old Sisyphus, forcv-er rolling stones uphill, only to have them bieak ftooa us 
in headloojE de&cent, thrvfttening to overwhelm themselves unci their propcllen with 
destruction. Perhaps we have found one thing harder to do than to lift ourselves by 
our own bout-stntps, and that is to lift other people by theirs wrhcn they are unwilling. 
U we do recognize more or less honestly the new eQort still needed to be made by 
Bodai workers to promote general social progress, let us a^ ourselves what are the 
nSMU ht some of our limitations; what u the distance which we have still to travel. 

The lirst reason that I call to your attention is that we have been very much 
more interested in forms than in forces, in the mechanics rather tha.D in the organics 
of lodety. We have been talking about method and organization and adndabtratJon, 
and we have not stopped to realize that there are great ground-swells of hunmn action 
that are carrj'ing life forward ahnost incspectivc of what we may be doing. At 
leaiit we havt not been concerned with putting ourselves in relation to these vital 
currents. Let mc illustrate: 

A very lar»[e organization interested in the promotion of public health was about 
to estttblish a department of research, and in propoung it to the man they wanted to 
put at its head, they said they were interested in finding and studying all the methods 
by which quarantine could be enforced, or vital statistics could be kept. When this 
person said to them that that was all ver>' good, but that those were simply forms and 
devices, and that it might be much more profitable to inquire into some of Che organics 
of the situation — hnw that kind of morale is produced by which quarantine is operated 
almoat as voluntarily as a hce or robbery is reported by those who happen to see it 
take place; orby which births, deaths, and diseases are reported as much as a matter of 
course as these other calamities and accidents of community life. This innovator 
was told that be was day-dreaming, that the device and the form was the important 
thing, and to talk about organics rather than the mechanics was simply using high- 
brow language. 

In another ca<te, a child welfare program was presented. It in{'1u>ied, largely, 
all the devices that human ingenuity has discovered for Che detection, diagnosis, and 
treatment of the child that Is abnormal mentally, morally, economically, and socIaUy, 
But about the discovery of the processes that keep normal children normal or of how 
they happened to be so not one word was said, nor was one cent asked (or that purpose. 
And )-ct today, with all our experience in child welfare, it would seem as though we 
had come far cnoujih to be interested in somcthinx more tlian thotc mccbanismi 
which our experience has invented, and that we would seek to gee beneath the 
surface of these (onns to the forces that are making and keeping normal the great 
majority o( our children, forces which we need to make more prevalent, if we are 
really going to deal adequately with the problem of child welfare. 

Vou remember the old story that we have been told so often to illustrate our 
own progress — the story of Che victims of the cliff, and how at &rst social workers 
built the hospital at the bottom of the cliil and then weing the folly of that, went to 
the top and built the fence. Bui that is not all there is of that story. Some day 
there will be a stage in social work when we wili ask why the victims did not build 
tlic icncc themselves; how they might be persuaded to build that fence, whether they 
would maintain It when the fence was erected or would aUow it to fall into disrepair 
—yes, or whether they might not fight against those who wanted to put it upj prefei^ 
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le unmaricd beauty of Lbe scene even to the safety which thdi wxD-wIsbcn 
would give thecn. Not until we have begun to study such Doderlying forces in the 
social utualioD will we be cjiEiblcd to make an adequate cootributioo to social progress. 
I Xot only OUT interest in forms and de\ic« rsther than in organic interplay of vital 
forces, cxplwu our liinitatiQns. \Vc have been indifTcrent to the principles of change 
and development in bchiWor and conduct. To be sure, U»re have been very lew 
of these laws discovered as yet; fnr even our sncioloji^sti, whose btuinesi It has been 
to discover tbem for us, have been ttieori^ing and doginalizing mort than they have 
been studying life as a physicist studies nature, and so have revealed few of them. 
But a few laws are coming to be recognized, for inatance: the interdependence of 
group and individual morality, by which we are coming to understand chat to tell a 
pciaon to be good on his own initiative and Eorcc of chancier is at least no more than 
half of the problem; wc are realizing chat his standards are »o intertwined with those 
of the commuaity of whiclk lie is a part, that in the majority of cases men's morality 
will be flibby and weak-spincd, until there is that solidarity of individual and coDec- 
ive monl conviction necessary for reliable moral standards. 

Take for example the problem of the woman today who is seeking a new basis of 
respect and recognition. In a daas of sociology, composed of seventy-two young 
women, the professor asked the question whether it is conventional for young women 
to be unconventional; and seventy-one of the young women said that it was. What 
is the reason for it ? It is Chat the best maker of bread, the best henutitcher, the 
best housekeeper no longer receives the recognition and respect, not merely of her 
own sea but of the whole community, that once she did. Blindly perhaps, and 
unconsciously, but no less determinedly, woman is seeking tbrough various new 
channels of activity to find those paths of behavior which will win again the same 
recognition and respect that the old behavior no longer gives her; and we will have 
innumei^ble tragedies, and we will have unendurable unranventionalities until not 
only the woman her&df but the community aa a whole discovers tlus new standard 
on which the woman and the community unite. 

I moved recently into a very eicccptiooal little place, where the painter and the 
carpenter and even the plumber still have a pride in their workmanship. Under 
oootmct. they do even more thaa is contracted for. It has made me think about the 
kuB of pride in workmanship, and how little good it docs to talk to the workman about 
it; and how the problem of either quantity or quality production is much bigger than 
tr>-ing to lecture to the workman of how he must revert to his old way, because, as 
the eommunity has lost its interest and concern in the workman's workmanship, so 
has the workman lost it. Tb«re will have to come a new community concern for the 
work of man, a tecogoition of his workmanship for the same or new reasons, before we 
can expect any great change in the woikman's attitude toward his producUon of 
quantity or quality. Many iUustrationi could be ipvcn of this newly discovered law 
of the soiidarity of group and individual morals. The applications that might be 
mode ia the prevention of dependence need not be mentioned, for when once we 
come to recognize it, we will cealiae that only a strong community consciousness of 
the value of independence and sdf-reliance is going to be sufficient to prevent very 
many of our weaker families from dropping into the cla&s of dependents. 

Another such fundanicolal law of human behavior is that effective participation 
b & nqulaite of responsibility. How hard we have worked to get people to taite 
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rtsponsIbiUty, to behave respoosEbly, and yet how titUe we have realized that iinUl 
tbcy have an active voice in their own aSuir^ wc Khali work largely in vain. This was 
illustrated up in New Engkad in the problem that two towns of equal sue uid age 
had with the influx of the Polish imini;7rant. The one of them coutd think of nothing 
else to do but to leave them as a class apart, neglected and mdiSertnt, dcmoraliziag 
themsclvesand thereat of the commvmityi but the other little town not being satis&cd 
to let thingK go in this dcmonlizing way, looked around to sec what could be done. 
Now, the way that most citizens of that village took a responsible part in its affain 
was through church orgnninttions, as was so generally true in the older New England 
towns. There were, in this particuar town, a CongregationaJ church and a Roman 
Catholic church thai was English eptuking, but somrhow the Poln discovered that 
if they were to exercise responsibility, they would have to do it in ihc same way that 
the other people did, and sa they suggested to the town that aliogcthcr they build a 
Polish CathoLic church. It was a matter of solving the Polish problem, and these 
Yankees helped the Poles to build thdr church, and almost instantaneously there was 
a miraculous change, because, being able, through the same kind of orgu,nixa,tiou as 
the natix'e had, to exercise a voice, they came to be responsible citizens — a most 
striking contrast to the demoralization of the Poles ihcmHElvcs in the neighboring 
community thai had not bad the same kind of ingenuity. 

The problem of the outlaw strike in a labor organization still further illustrates 
this social law of effective participation as a requisite of responsibility. A\liy is it 
that suddenly, apparently, the duly authorized and accredited labor leader seems to 
be unable to get the rank and file to follow lilm, so that a year ago at New Orleans we 
were interfered wilh by the outlaw railroad strike? We have had outlaw strikes 
among the printers and the builders, and in numerous other tradr^. The same law 
explains it. The rank and Git of the working men realize that they have had little 
voice in the choice and decisions of their officers who are said to represent them, and 
tbcrcfore they feel that the decisions of these oflSccrs bo longer bind them. To be 
van, there are the forms of electing these officers, but they are so cumbersome and 
the men in power have so much advantage over the rank and die in perpetuating 
their power, that the rank and file feci they have so little chance to assert themselves, 
to have an cfTcclive x'oke and hand, that tliey are not responsible and, therefore, can 
be laws unto themselves in relation to employers and society. Until there has been an 
appreciable restoration to them of eilcclive partidpation, we can expect this kind of 
irresponsitMlity to continue. 

Now, these instances of sodal principles that we are begiiming to discover, such 
as interdcpentlencc of group and community morals, and effective participation as a 
Kquisitc of responsibility, are only illustrations. Most of such laws are still to be 
unearthed and disclosed to us. That for which I am appealing tonight ts the necessity 
(or us to undcrstanti thi-sc underlying, persistent, irrqircssible forces to which we 
must be in relation if wc are to render the greater scn-icc, and if we are to have an 
organic relation to social progress. Otherwise arc wc not like the old-fashioned 
farmer stage of production, compared with the modem scientific agriculture? To 
be sure, that old farmer often had good crops by follon-ing well-established practices 
along old lines, but the modem scientific farmer studies every factor of seed and soil, 
in order that, as regularly as possible, he may produce bumper crops, Social work 
s in more or less of that rule-of-thumb stage, and social workers ought to be able to 
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find « leuon in the work of the tdentifur fftimer, or In the field of nviation. You all 
remember the story of Darius Grccn and his flying machine. He asscmblci] all the 
coDtrapUocs, devices, and mechanisma th&t he thought would surely be suffidcot for 
him to conquer the air; and getting up on an elevation, with all these mechanisms 
assembled, be turted o9. only to come to an ignominious finish on chc ((round. He 
diflf^red from I-tngley and Wrijffht, who studirfl the laws of wei([hl, of velority, of 
density, of expanse, and then found how by relating themselves to these forces in the 
only way that these Lawn pcrTnilted, thoy could conquer even i^avftation itself and 
soar far nearer the sun than the dreams of the aodcnt had ever hoped for. 

It is this ofKsnic relation to the laws of soda! progress that is the next step for 
the social worker to take; for when there have been great and almost miraculously 
successful steps in social proETCss, has it not been becauK more or leu unconsciously, 
perfaapsbyaslrakeof genius, we have fallen in !mc wLlhsomeof these forces and laws? 
Many instances come to our mtnds. 

How often we have heard that remarkable story of the political regeneration of 
the seventeenth ward in Chicago under the leadership of the Community Club of 
(."hicaKo Commons. Yet we have not slopped to ask why other settlements have not 
been able loduplic&tclhat remarkable achie\-ement; nor have we slopped to ask very 
much about why it has ceased to be. All honor to the leadership of John Cavil, Ray- 
mond RoUns,and Graham Taylor, who worked out that situation; but the (act that 
the situation they worked out did oat continue to work should indicate that there were 
certain elements there that must have passed away and, with the incoming of the 
Italian and the Slav, the old method and device did not happen to fit organically into 
the situation. Take the mar\-eIous spread of the movement for the &afe and sane 
Fourth. Who would have predicted when wc were youngsters that a situation could 
have caught like n-ildfire and spread so like i confiagration as that suggestion has in 
the htst decade? It has been acddental, if you please, but if we looked beneath the 
surface we would reaUic that it wu becauBC the suggestion entered and fitted into 
forces that were already lying underneath the surface, only waiting to be brought 
into that organic whole which makes a communi ty-induM vc and a self-proptiUing 
social movement, such as that movement is. 

I suppose that we are likely in this most individualistic land of ours to attribute 
most great sodal achievements to individual leadership, and I suppose rune more so 
thaji the spread of our public school system and the almost entire obliteration of 
ilKteracy. All honor to Horace Mann and his co-laborers, but there are coming to 
be indications that there were organic forces in the situation itself that made the 
effort of Horace Mann so successful; that a new land with widely scattered scttlcmcnta 
experimenting with democracy, required literary, and it needed but the added touch 
of the genius and leader that Mann was, to make the movement take shape and be 
self-peipctuating. Strange to say, the newer comers lo America are duplicating 
that experience almost without our knowledge, for the census returns tell us that io 
Spite of the great influx of immiimint! in recent years from the less literate countries 
and re^ons of Europe, there has never been any increa-ie in the total proportion of 
illiterates in our foreign-bom population. Back in iS;o— fifty years ago— was the 
first census report on this point. Then our immigrants had come almost wholly from 
the today-K)-much-praised Northwestern European group and there were iji per cent 
of them illiterate; our last census report, 1910, shows that after this influx 
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of ihe illlieratf only tv.8 per rent of our fomKn-born are illiterate. Now it is a 
fact ttiAt they were not a.1) equally illilerate when they came, but in Aatciica wroe- 
thinginourlifc is driving our people to literacy. Before the organizes] movement be- 
gan to deal with tJii& problcoi, the immi^aats themselves, uitder the compulsion of 
neceuity, under the compulsion of the processes of life, in order to bold Utdr footing 
In the new land, were malung themselves literate. 

Tlic federal KovcmmcDC, by an application of this same general dedrc for iofonna- 
tion tlirough reoiling, made a master-stroke in one of its war problems — that of keep- 
ing the foreign-born tks well informed as the native-bora about the government's 
needs. It establislicd a divi^on of forcign-knguagc informatioa service. Now the 
foreign-language newspaper that we have beard so much about varies much from 
sheet to sheet. Many of them are intercsCcd in helping their fellow nationals Co become 
united with Americai many othcn. because it is their stock in trade, and. tbey think, 
the only chance of their self -preservation here, axe interested in keeping their 
comitilueots. separate and isolated. But somehow or other since the United States 
Government began to furnish information that was materia and essential to the life 
of the immigrant, the very demand of the readers themselves and the competitian 
for circulation Koned to compel the editors equally to use the material. This experi- 
ment, kept up since the war. when the fervor and pressure of war morale has been 
removed, shows there is something in the situation organically irrepressible which 
faokcs the forrign-Unguage editor, if fumiithed with the infomation his reader wants, 
print the best and most informing facts about our own government. Instances 
like this indicate that there arc underlying social forces which we have been taking 
advantage of when we have made some of our biggest contributions to soda! progress. 

AMiat 1 am pleading for tonight is that these [ostaoccs aball be less sporadic and 
exceptional, that wc shall make such a study of the laws of social progress and our 
possible relations to them as to make it possible for us to have our efforts count for 
tna more than they have in the promotioa of human wdlarc. 

So then, social soil analysis I propose as the next st^ in social service, not eidud- 
ing problems of leduiiqoe ukI methodology, but adding to them a study of what kind 
ol combination of vital elements and currents of life are needed for the eQcctivt work- 
ing of any device or mechanism. Apply this, U you will, to ooe or two of the prob- 
lems wc as soci&l workers face today. Do you want a federation in your town? 
Immediately you begin a study of technique and the devices of federations. Do they 
tave expense ? Do they eliminate multiplicity of appeal } Do tbey get adequate reprc- 
scntatioo of all the constitutcnt ageodes ? Do they provide an immunity bath ? Is 
it poa^Ue for budgets to be made in an equitable and leaaonablc way ? And so on down 
the long cohunn of questions. But, those are not uoderiying questions that need 
to be asked if you are thinking about a federation in your town, for a fedention is 
hut a form of organisation; it can accentuate and it can accelente the underiying 
social forces of your community. \Muit you Deed to ask b whether those forces are 
such that you want them accelerated and focused as a (edciaiioo b likdy to do. Is 
your big agency dominating already the social field ? Then it b likely to go on doing 
so under the folentioQ fonn. Can the fiiuncial decisions be nude collectively instead 
of individually by agencies? You can tell by whether there has been effective 
democratic co-opentjon in lesser or less difficult fields even before you thought ol a 
federation. \V'ia the doaat dominate because a tedetatku is formed? He will, if 
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^•ocia] workers have not had the couraife and scif-respect to aesert themselves against 
undue influences of donors in Kparate phiUncKropies. It Is the underlying social 
process going on in your community which yau need to study und which your feden- 
tlon will only focus and strcnfcthen; and you must decide whether you want that sort 
of thing in your town or not, rather than studying simply the method or technique 
of iedemtion adminisUalion. 

Take a more outstanding and uprctacular problem today: we are nsking — even 
the Axnericao Federation of Labor is asiinif— <Ioes the Rochdale co-operative system 
^\-t promise of great contributions to social welfare here in America y And most of 
us who have been asking thut qucsUoQ have simply been looking at the technique of 
the Rochdale system. The failures or successes we have explained almost entirely 
by whether the pattern has been lived up to. I sujfgest that that is not the untlerlying 
problem as to whether the Rochdale conspcrative system has promUe for .\meiica. 
Ko, the underlying problem is ihit,: take your communities in which the same tech- 
nique has been applied and in one cue a failure resulted and in another success. Find 
out the diflcrences in the social forces there, how much indtvidualL<im, how much 
solidarity, how much common taste, how much didcicncc of desire;^, how much com- 
munity consciousness, how much indifference to community needs, how much 
neigh borliness, how much casual acquaintanceship, and when you have asked these 
questions in actual situations, in these and many others you will find the answer to 
the problem of how fur the Rochdale system can %o va the United States. For when 
you find the vital situation in which it succeeds, you can sec how many times that 
situation is reproduced in this country. If in only a. few instances, then your e3ort» 
should be in proportion to the opportunities of reproducing or duplicating those 
conditions; but if in the ma)ority of communities those conditions do not exist, then 
you have discovered the fuadiuncntal ori^anic laws which make the possibility of 
success of the Rochdale system small. These are only illustrations, in these Roch- 
dale and federation inquiries, as to the underlying sodal forces that need to be 
considered in proposing any social formula. 

What I am urging as the next step in the development of social work is this social 
tc^ anil>-sis. We should realize that to give the greatest service we must take into 
consideration these vital forces which are Intemctlng and interplaylng with all we 
may do and strive to aocompUah, defeating or advancing our efforts according to 
whether we work with or against ihem. And not only the purpose of this addreat, 
but of all the general sextons of this confcreoce, is to try to get us a tittle further 
into this way of thinking. 

If you have looked over your program, to which I want to call your special atten- 
tion, you will rtaliK that in our general sessions we are asking ourselves to think of 
our work in reUtian to other great currents of life surging through our naticm. 
Immediately at the close of this address, we be^n to look at the developments of 
rural life, presented by the secretary of the American Country Life .Association. 
Toniorrow night we think of our great public education system— not how it can 
serve us, but how we must relate ourselves to it. Then we follow with the great 
problems of industry and labor, presented by the former vice-president of a big manu- 
facturing concern, and the president of one of our great international unions. On 
Sunday we turn to the church and tostilutioos of religion; then on into the life of 
the community as a whole; another night to that great primary activity of 
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self-pmervAtioti, the public health movement of the country; then on into the £eld 
of govemnicntnl action. Ihe dispensiti); of justice, where the rtenn of one of our great 
Uw schoals and the rep reaenta live of one of our state ioduatrial commis^ons nill 
address us; and next into the leadership of the nation itself, as we hear from the 
chief of our Cblldrcii's Bureau and the chairman of what has become the public vrelfare 
committee of the United States Senate. Concluding the whole, wc brinK our 
conferenre to n dose with .1 consideration of the part that mrial welfare must piny in 
the newly forminjc international relationshipB of the world. I urRe you to fcive atten- 
tion to these fields of thought, not in appreciation of your program commitlee, not in 
compliment and appKCtaUon of the leaders tn these fields who, at so much effort, come 
to address us, but because our thoughts need to be more habitually engn^ in the 
study of these great cunenls of life with which we must co-operate if wc are to con- 
tribute most fruitfully and prohtably to social progress. 

The demand ol today is — shall I say — for the social alchemist. No, for that 
smacks too much of the mai^ical and miraculous, 'fhe demand is for the oi^anic 
dicmist of s<K:tety, the discoverer uf the misung tagredieol, of the essential elc- 
nients that will precipitate this formless, chaottc, nebulous condition of society tnlo 
solidarity, cohesion, or^nic unity. The spirit, the knowledge, the altruism of the 
aodal worker give a great advantage in this task; and that means a still greater 
respoa'iibility. Arc wc to be lone players in this great game of life, tr>'ing to carry the 
ball to the goal by heart-breaking and back-brcalun; cQorls— perhaps a goal of out 
choosing, rather than that chosen by the team? Or are we to be good team players, 
striving to find out studiously and carefully the limitation, the one lack in the make-up 
of the whole team, being willing to supply it, no matter how self-sacrificing and self- 
efiacing we must be. For, in this increasing complexity and interdependence of life, 
those ageodes wiD serve best which do most to bring order, organization, and 3>'stem 
into Ihew confused, conflicting forces. 

For social service I am jealous that she render this new and greater service. But 
present conihtioiis challenge her lo the on1i*4il of serviceableness. Are we to be weighed 
En the balance and found wanting? We shall survive the ordeal, wc shall stand the 
test, as we make some ad\-ancc, some greater contribution even than this invaluable 
panoply of mechanisms and devices already developed. Wc shall suivive totheejctent 
that we discover and apply the working rclationsJiipa of social forces, tlie organic 
principles of social progress. Then at the hands of the irresistible forces of life itself, 
such a social worker shaL receive the verdict: Well done, thou hast been faithful in 
those few tilings whose indispcngable relations to life and progress enthrone thee 
nilcr over many. 
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ORGANIZATION OF RURAL SOCIAL FORCES 

E. C. Lindtman, FieJd Secretory, American Country Life Artocialion; Seerttary, 
National CouhcU ef Agencits Etgaged in Rural Social Work 

One hundml years ago the United States was a nation of fanners. Vflien the 
treaty of peace was signed with England in :8ij, there was not a single grown-up man 
in the country whose parents had not been subjects of a king. The total population 
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of (he couDtry, includiog one and one-quarter million dckto slaves, was less than ten 

million people. New York and Philadelphia were the largest dlie*, each having a 
population of leu than one hundred thousand pereoni. Charleston, with thiity-three 
thousand people, was the fifth largest city on the tonlincnl. 

The average value of land was tio.oo per acre. Land which sold in Rhode I&Iand 
ioT tiif-oo pCT acre was ajiiHidercd exorbitant in price. There was no land hunger; the 
purchase of Louisiana had supplied much more land than was needed. Each fann 
family was an independent unit; everything needed for life and Ii\-ing was raised or 
made upon the farmstead. 

To travel from New York to Philadelphia consumed an avetagt time of fourteen 
to sixteen hours; from Albany to New York took three days; and a trip from Boston 
to Washington consumed a full wedt. It coat eight cents to send a letter thirty miles. 

New York and Philadelphia were the commercial centen ol the nation; in the 
former city there were eleven banks and in the latter ten. The largest industrial 
center was located at Hunlin]^n, Pennsylvania, where there were nine Iron establish- 
ments employing a total of 390 workers. 

A few days ago I visited one of the hill farms of North Carolina. On that fann 
I had the privilegeofcon versing with a lady who has passed her ninety-eighth birthday. 
She has lived through the epoch which began with the period of reconstruction following 
the War of 1811 and h.i.s witnes.scd one of the most profound and fundamental changes 
which ever took place on a single continent. She has seen America change from a 
farm nation to an industrial nation. 

Approiimatdy one-third of the people of the United States now live on farms. 
Their number has been constantly diminishing in relative proportion, and is destined 
to decrease still more. The United States is now an industrial nation, motivated by 
industrial ps>-chology and dominated by industrial discipline. The amount of unused 
land capable of cultivation and not included in forms is almost negligible in quantity. 
The products of the American farm arc now a part of world economy. There is no 
immediate danger of lack of food supply, for the American farmer is an cQictent pro- 
ducer; he produces more per man than any other farmer in the world . By the applica- 
tion of machinery and the scientific rotation of crops our lands can continue to 
produce food in sufGcient quantity to care for a normal increase In population. 
There are two UmitJng factors which the earnest student must, however, take 
into conadcratloo. One of these Is the rcbtionship between the total available mlneial 
s&lu and food ptroduction. This is not the place to discuss a problem of this nature. 
The other factor is a social one and belongs directly to the topic under discussion. 

The crisis in .\merican agriculture ta already at hand. Tiit rural problem of our 
country will increase in direct proportion lo Ihe relative decrease in rural population. 
One hundred years ago there was no rural problem; by the same token there was rto 
industrial problem. Both have nriu-n in the last century, and both Iiave became acute 
in our lime. One hundred years ago the niT»l community had no other social unit 
with which it could compare itself, excepting the few commercial dtics which were 
thou^t to be wicked dens of \'ice. The rapid development of industrial centers pre- 
sented a social situation which was graphic; employers' and workers* families lived 
in poorly constructed teoementE, exhibiUcig conditions of luxury and poverty ude 
by side, presented a problem which could net long be ignored. There grew up in 
American cities a humanist movement — a movement which began with philanthropy 
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or charity toward tbe disadvantaged, and 6oal]y produced a technique and a program 
which included bousing, recreation, health, adequate care for defective, deliaquent..] 
and dependent members of tocicty, and on Jn&nfte number of other movements, sU*' 
intended to make life moic toleraUe for city residents. 

The sum total of those agencies, organizations, institutions, and movements 
which developed in American cities during the iast century, and particularly in the last 
half-century, represents the organized social forces o( city life. These forces soon 
became so effective that city life lost its dreaded aspects; paAs, playgrounds, boule- 
vards, modern schools, health supervialon, food iospectioii, and numbcrlcsi means were 
provided for malting city life attractive. Nothing comparable to this movement I 
occurred in country life. In fact, there was, and still is, a popular delusbn to that 
effect that social maladjustments are peculiarly tbe problems of city dwellers, and thati 
rurni inhahilants, because of their free and open-air life, thdr habits of work, and their | 
lack of congeiiion. arc free from the ordinary problems incident to city life. 

This delusion, coupled with an undue emphnaJs upon the farmer's economic funo* . 
tion. has made a socialised rural life well-nigb an impossibility. In the meantime,, 
the cities have gone on and on with their improvementB, Certain diseases, Mch ai 
typhoid and hookworm, are almost entirely confined to rural areas. The countiy.J 
child is handicapped educationally and recreationally. Child labor laws which protect 
the children of the industrial worker have almost no application to the labor of counti^r'] 
children. Those conditions, such as sanftatton, health, education, and recreation,' 
which moke it possible for man to withstand the devitalising Influences of civilimtion, 
ha\-c been but slightly improved in the open country. We now know that social prob- 
lems exist wherever human beinpi live, irnrl thnt country people are not immune. By 
companson, ihc open country is not as suitable a place in which (o live and rear children 
as the average modem city. The essential problem of the present is to discover meanii 
whereby country life c-in be made to withstand a comparison with city life. Unleat 
such a compaiisoD results favorably to the rural community, there is DO hope to 
American countr>' life. As education becomes the privilege o( all, rural people will 
become more and more determined to secure the social advantages which arc denied 
them. 

There are those who believe that the farmer's problem is chiefly economic in 
character; they contend that the farmer, himself, will improve his social environment 
just as quickly as he is provided with the pecuniary profits which wiU make this pas- 
sible. This is an old fallacy which still blocks the pathway of social progress. If 
economic success is to be the ideal of Ihc American farmer, there is no incentive for him 
to remain in the country after he has succeeded. If, on the other hand, the farmer 
looks forward to (arming — not as a mere vocation, but as a mode of living — his social 
success will not await economic success; these two processes will go hand in hand. 
The absurdity of economic particularism, as applied to the rural problem, appears when 
ire consider the present state of land exploitation, tbe extent of tenantry, and the com- 
parative sodal backwardness in those areas where agriculture has been HMst profitable. 

All the foregoing is historical and introductor>'. There is a sodal movement in 
American agriculture. In fact, there always has been such a movement; the Grange — 
one of the oldest and best-known farmers' oTganications — was cstabli^cd in the early 
seventies on the avowed principle that tbe "farmer is more important than the farm." 
la tbe baclcpoaitd of tbe formei's conadoasneai there bu always been a deep-seated 
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mtpinldtaL for the things that enaoble and eorich life, but he has been ground between 
the upper mUlatoae ci undercapitaBxaticm and the nether mUUtonc of economic pic»- 
sure from his leaders. The ITniled States Department of Agriculture, the ngricultural 
colleges nod experiment itatians, the agricultural presA, and vaiious commrrciol and 
bonluDg organieations have all imprcued upon him the necessity for economic im- 
provement. The voices appealing to him for social improvement have been feeble 
by compAztson. 

The Roosevelt Country Life Conimission presented the country-Ufc problem in 
bold perspective. Its report indicated three great needs: Better farming, better bu^- 
nees, and better living. The first two dcmcnis o( this program have received more or 
leai adequate attention; the last factor has been sorely neglected. 

The .\merican Country Life Association was organiToH in TQ19 lo seek etpression 
for the Bodil or human aspects of country life. A number of previous meetings had 
been held by a »m.ill group of interested persocs under the leadership of President 
Kenyon L. Sutter6etd of the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst. The 
membership of the Association is composed of teachers of rural sociology, professional 
social worlcer?, representatives oi social agencle functioning in the rural field, farmers, 
and business and profeuional raen and women. It has held three annual conferences 
In various places in the country and is rapidly increasing in membenhip and in in- 
Satact. 

At the first meeting of this organiiuition, held in Baltimore in November, igrg, a 
resolution was adopted calling for a conference of ail national agencies actively engaged 
in rural social work. Out of this conference, which was held in March, iqso, has 
developed the National Council of Agencies Engaged io Rural Social Work. Four 
meetings have been held with the following results: first, the sociaJ needs of rural 
people have been definitely stated; second, the agencies now functioning in the Geld 
of rural social work have come to a plane of acquaintance^diip and partial understand- 
ing; third, the programs of work of the rural social agencies hB\-e been tabulated and 
arc to be printed in bulletin form; fourth, steps toward co-ordinating the work of 
Bgendcs dealing with rural recreation have been taken; fifth, an attempt is bring 
made to state in concrete form the principles involved in promoting rural social work. 

In short, the ninl social forces are being onraniied. A unified American country- 
life program is being formulated. With this informalion in mind, we may proceed to 
discuss the nature and extent of these forces. 

RcKAL Social Agbkchs 

It will be difficult, within the space of this paper, to describe the current programs 
of the various social agencies at work in the rural field without slighting some and over 
emphasinng others. A complete category is not contemplated, but rather s running 
commentary on a few of the representative agencies and orgnnizations. 

Govermnealal agencies of federal, state, and county units are promoting rural 
social programs. The United States Public Health Service, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Children's Bureau of the Department of Labor, and the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of the Interior, are definitely committed to certain 
aspects of rural improvement. Unfortunately, all of these aRcncics, with the exception 
of one, arc so handicapped for funds and are so restricted in functions that their work 
is largely that of education, investigation, and publicity. They make stirveys, publish 
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and that the future will reveal a more specialized form of activity related more de6* 
nitely to the originAl functioc of the Red Ciosa. 

In the reeantimc the nther hurried efforts of Red Cross workers have made t 
contribution to the orRanization of rural social forces. In no particular has this eSect 
been more pronounced than in the crophasii which the Red Crou has placed upon co- 
ordiiutionof social agencies. Wherever its influence has been strong there hiis resulted 
a movement towird co-oidination and co-operation. 

In addition, the Red Cross workers who have penetrated to the rural field have 
bl&zed certain trails oi tcchni^iue which arc destined to be of great value to ail runtl 
wcial workem. I have in my possession a number of files of letters and reports of 
rural Re<l Cross workers, from North Dakota to Georgia, which portray an iiiMght into 
the actual rural social needs which, in themselves, constitute a chapter in rural proRress. 
Public health nursing;, home hygiene and care of the sick, first aid, hocne service, 
Junior Red Cross — these arc Icrms with deep social service import, and they are now 
known in many of the nnnolcst rural districts of the land. 

The Young Women's Christian Associatioa, through its Town and Country 
Department, his approached the rural field with a scicntifir purpose which promises 
to build [or it a sound philoHOphy and technique. It organizes on the county baai 
and promotes a program of recreation, education, social life, and character-i raining 
for the girls and women o( the countr>'Bidc. Trained workers are placed in counlieg 
as secretaries, and these worker* arc given a degree of freedom from stcrcotj-pcd pro- 
grams and overhead control which should be an example to many other agencies. 

The National Child Labor Committee has conducted three child labor studies 
whose bearings are specifically rural, These studies are revelations of the place oi the 
country child in our rural economy. They reveal sources of social infection related 
to delinquency, illiteracy, school attendaiKC, and the numerous other relationships of 
the welfare of children— the dynamic factors in our social strocture and process. 
Theae studies have specific objectives in legislation; the legal status of the country 
child has been clarified and brought to the attention of the people of the states in which 
these studies have been made. It becomes increasingly maDifest that the great bulk 
o( the future work of this agency is to be in the rural field. 

Community Service, Iacoqx>rated, deals with the leisure-time programs of com- 
munities. It has no specifically designnted rural department, but its services havo 
extended to the rural field. Its personnel includes tndividuab who are definitely 
committed to the ricvrlopment of a technique of rural recreation. Thus far, its main 
contribution has been along ihr line of ictercsted assistance to other agencies through 
its specialists and Its publications. The Playground and Recreation Association of 
(\merica, so closely related to Community Service, Incorporated, in personnel and 
•«lnuDistratlon. has always taken an active interest in the promotion of rural recreation. 

The Boy Scouts ol America deal with the recreational, Educational, physical, and 
social life of younger boys. Rural villages and open-countr>- communities, Mth limited 
numbers of btyj-s o( similar age-groups, have adopted the Boy Scout program largely 
through the leadership of teachers and ministers. The number of troops which may 
be dasMfted as rura.1 has increased materially during the past three to G^e years. The 
admini.'itrativc function of thb agency takes cognizance of the social needs of country 
hoys and makes specific provisions for meeting such needs through its leaders and its 
publications. 
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Tlie Giri Scouts (incorponted) fuactioiu in a simitar manner as that described 
above in relation to the Boy Scouts; its field U confined to the younger girlt- Its 
leaders arc pliuming dcfioltcly to discover and put into practice a nitul progtmm. 

Numerous health agencies must be mentioned, although space will not permit 
daboration. The National OrjjpinizaUon for Public HcaJtb Nursing, the Child Health 
Organization of America, and the C^atiooal Child Health Council are all agencies or 
comhinations of agmrtes whose future pmgmms point directly to the rural field. The 
recent publicatlun of Uie National Hcaltli Council contains the procrams of work, 
adminiftrxttve and promotion organiation, and headquarters' personnel of ten leading 
health agEodcs of the United States. It coostitutca one of the moat hopeful pictures 
of the organization of social forces in the modem history of institutlonatisffl. 

The Rural Kducation Department of the National Education Association baa 
grown to be one of the most formidable and constructive forces in modem rural life. 
Its personnel is made up of rural school teachers, supervisors, county auperintcndcnCs, 
and college and university leaders in rural education. AltbouRh its annual confer* 
eaces are devoted hirgcty to the technical probleina involved in rural education, its 
ptogtsms usually Include some topics of discuuloil which arc definitely related to the 
school and education as social forces. Its membership is one of power and great 
induence. Many of the programs of other agencies await the cultivation of public 
sentiment whicb hinges upon the viewpoint and the philosophyof these rural education 
enthusiasts. 

The .\merican Ubrary Association is now promoting a rural library movement 
which promises to be the lever for bringing the social literature of the world to the 
fanner's door. 

The National Catholic Welfare Council is represented on the National Council of 
Rural Social Agencies oikI Is protnotiog a program of cooununity houses, health, and 
recreation for its rural constituency. 

The RusscU Sage Foundation, through its departments of recreation and its com> 
munity centers, is assuming certain definite attltiKJes toward rural problems. 

The American Home Economics Association is a conference body which gives 
attention to the development of the technique of education in homemaking. Topics 
dealing with nutrition, food production, food distribution, and bonie management as 
related to the country home form an important part of the t^cusuons of this organiza- 
tion. Its membership embraces the leaders in the home -economics field. 

The National University Extension .\ssociation u also a conference body: it deals 
with the technique of extension education anil obviously has a definite relationship to 
the rural 6eld, in which so large a bulk of extension education programs functions. 

There remains to be di&oissed one of the oldest and mjist fundamental social 
iorces in .\n)erican country life — the country church. It too has been ntrglected along 
with the other pioneer institutions of the open country which did such noble service in 
ihdr time. There are today marked evidences of a rural church reaaissance. All 
of the prominent derwiminations have special rural church departments, or are giving 
attention to the rural church through home miiuon departments. 

The great odiievemcnts of our race are due to the awakened spirit of the so-callod 
common man. In our industrial centers, the Protestant churches have well-nigh 
sacrificed their opportunity to have a part in tltis spiritual awakening. There is still 
time for the country church to orient its program to sintilat conditions which are 
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nf^ly developing ia rural districU. What the churches do wilhin the next two 
gtnrrations will, in Inrge m»«ure, detennine what is to happen with religious tnstitu- 
tiaimllBm in the future uafalding of our national destiny. 

There are some causes for nusgiv-ing. Many church leaders arc promoting pro- 
grams u! social service for rural churches, which services will in themselves defeat the 
fuiKlamcatal lunction of religion. The church is subject to the lawi of the division of 
latxir to the same degree as is tnge ol s.\\ other institutions. It will not increase its 
spiritual strength by merely rendering social services. And, if the Christian church 
attempts tu defeat this law whkh indiL-ate^ that institutions grow by the loss of func- 
tion rather than by the Increase of function, it will devitalize Ihc social cBccti^'cneu 
of the Christian religion. 

This is not the time nor the place to suggest the real function of the rural church. 
It may be sufKdcnt to add, as a wominx. that churches that make vested Interests of 
social services will some day tiad Lhecoselves so busy guarding their vcsled interests 
that their spiritual d>'namicj will have hern lost- The wise church leaders who are 
earnestly interested in producing a united prugram of runl social progress will suggest 
that the churches of the future shall make the very highest and best use of all of the 
specialized social agcncici, organizations, and institutions. 

The foregoing agencies may be divided into three groups: first, those which deal 
with the investigative phases of country life; second, those which deal with iheeducn- ' 
live or publicity phases of the coui;Ir>'-life movemeoti third, those which have actual 
programs of social service operating in rural areas. 

Out of the experiences oi the past few years, in which the sodal aspects of rural 
life have come into national prominence, and in which the social agencies have definitely 
entered the rural field, the following principles and deductions may be drawn: First, 
there is an increasing tendency among country people to be suspicious of the numerout 
social agencies which have suddenly come to regard tlie farmer and his family as ob> 
jecCs of reform. Second, there appears to be a growing tendency in several sections 
of the country to begin programs of rural social work under govcmmrntal auspices. 
Third, the national social agencies which have entered the rural &eld within the past 
few years arc coming to rccogniae the necessity for a new technique, a new philosophy, 
and a specially trained personnel for the rural field. Fourth, the national agencies 
engaged in rural social work have come to a sincere realixation of the urgency of unjling 
in the promotiuu of a unified program of rural social progress. 

In conclusion, something needs to be said regarding the farmer and the farmer 
mind as a distinct social force. Most of the forces thus far discussed liave originated 
outside of the farmer's mind. This is not in itself harmful. The rural problem is 
serious enough to demand the best thought of the best minds of both city and country. 
But the final force wherewith a people saves itself is within, and not without. 

There are numerous misconceptions regarding the mind of the farmer. It is 
generally assumed that he is conservative, unsdentific, wasteful, materialistic, individu- 
alisljc, inarticulate, and, all in all, a non- progressive sort of individual, for whom 
there is tittle hope so f&r as his own personality is concerned. If there were time, I 
should not hesitate to attempt to disprove all of these current and fallacious notions 
about the fanner. He u»s science more than mast arlLsans and producers. He 
produces more food per man than any farmer in the world. He has been denied an 
adequate voice in tiw IcgisUtive and executive departments of government, but his 
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vaice bas Dot been lost; it wfl] b« heard pUinly in due time. Equal suffrage, prohibi- 
tion, and taxation of iDCome are the thiee great daring aod constnictive pieces of legis- 
lation of the recent past; each one of them depended upon the support and the vote 
of the farmer for Its achievement. Over five millions of American farmers ate memben 
of co-operative organizations. 

The fanner has been a neglected class, and It is the neglected classes which usually 
cause revolutions. All over the United States there is. a growing clas»-nonsctousQess 
among fanners; they mean to speak loudly enough to be heard. The organized 
farmer of the future is to play a mighty part in the democratization of American eco- 
nomic and sadal life. When his growing class-consciousness is pcTmeated with the 
ideab of social success, we may also witness a revival of the "culture of the soil," 
which always has been, in its essence, superior to that of the urban center. Healthy 
blood still courses through the veins of American farmen; warm and hopeful thoughts 
strive for expression. There shall ytl come out of the countryside an expression of the 
highest sodal idealism of which the nation is capable. 
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DIVISION IV— PUBUC AGENCIES AND PUBUC WELFARE 

EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
L. D. Coffman, President, VmversUy ef Uinnrjola, Mintttafietis 

It Is clear that there a a close connection between public education end public 

welfare. Each is dependent upon the other. The essence of public welfare is educa- 
tion; and educational ideas are without value except as they express themselves in 
public good. The schools cannot be disassodated from life, nor life from schools. 

These principles have been clearly understood since public schools were first 
established in this country. The history of public education is a history of achieve- 
ment. Some day someone who knows how to wield a master's pen wit] attempt to 
write the story of public education in .\merica, and the greatest epic of ci\-iliza,tian will 
be the result. 

One of the earliest acts of the pioneers of this country was to establish a s)-stem 
of public education. Apparently they understood that the children of the next 
genentlion would need a better education than they had had. In 1S40, the average 
citizen of this country received 10& days of schoolin;!, not 208 days during one year, 
but 208 days during his entire lifetime. In 1870. he recci*-<d s&* tl»ys of schooling, 
and today he mceivea a little over i.aoo days. \\Tiy this change? It is not a 
matter of mere accident or chance. It has come about, I believe, because the social, 
politiml, and economic problems have grown more numerous, more intricate, and more 
difficult of solution. The problems which the pioneer of 1840 had to face were com- 
paratively simple and easy of solution; those of 1870 were more difficult; and those 
of today still more difiicult. 

Soon after ift40. when the present system of public education was first organized, 
our forefathers begun to enact compukory education laws. In most instances, they 
placed the upper educational limit at fourteen years. Evidently they intended that 
the general level of trained intdligeoce should be gradaalion from the elementary 
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schools. By 1870. private McondAry education had be^n to be superaeded by public 
high schooU. Very soon the pimpulsory age limit begtio to be raised. A few stales 
placed it a.t Bftecn yean, othert at sixteen, and still others more recently at aeventeco 
or eighteen, During war timet), EngUnd passed the Fisher Bill on education which 
provided that there should be compulwry continuatJon schoolioji for all English boys 
up to the age of crighlecn. There has been a bill before the Chamber of Deputies in 
France lor some time, pronding that the upper compulsory contiauaiion age limits 
for boys should be dRhicen, and (or prls, twenty. 

The United Stales as a nation has taken no action with reference to this malter. 
Apparently this nntinn docs not fully comprehend the fact that in the great economic 
and jHilittcal struggles yet to come, the best-trained nation will have the best chiui(.e 
of success. And yet the relationship which the American people feel to exist between 
popular education on the one hand and democratic society on the other, is a relalion- 
ship which they fed with responding de\'otioD. Any natioa that finds its expression 
in free poLincat institutions is increasingly dependent upon popular education. The 
freer the political institution, the more widely are scattered the schools lor all the 
people. The more controlled the politiral institutions, the less widely scattered arc 
the schoolfi fur all the people. The chief means of control in a democracy has always 
been some form of popular education, while the chief mesns of control in an autocracy 
is always ?jome fonn ol militarism. It is 00 mere acddcnt of time and place that 
Americans have been distrustful of Urge armies and large navies ood of the exercise 
of coercive police power, and that they have fostered public education as the equal 
privilege of all, nor is it due to mere political accident that Russian despotism dis- 
couragedthc schools for the people, and cxcrdsed a secret surveillance tlirough a mili- 
ta.ry police. 

The intimacy of the relationship between popular education and democratic 
society was brought home to us during war times in a most striking fashion. Among 
other incidents that cmphasiiied it, there Is one that was particularly unique. The 
federal government, for the first time in its hi£tor>-, selected a school man to be a 
member of a commission to visit a foreign country. Usually when commissions are 
telected for this purpose, they are made up of the repreaentaltves of commerce, of 
labor, and of agriculture; but this time a schoolmaster was chosen to go with the 
commission to visit Siberia. He visited the schools more than four thousand miles 
inland. ttTicn he returned lo this country, he reported that the political and economic 
conditions that prevailed there were due to three things — first, the starvation of the 
peopici second, their ignorance; and third, the presence of the unscrupulous dema- 
gogue. Out of every t.ooo in Siberia, 6qo persona could not read and write anything. 
Where awful ignorance pre\'ails we have a fertile soil in which the ucscnipulous 
demagogue can n-ork. 

The war revealed the startling fact that this country is not entirely free from 
Illiteracy. Over seven hundred thou*3Jid men of draft age, between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-«ne, were found to be unable to read and write the English language. 
The last census showed that there were appronmately five million five hundred 
thousand persons in this country who could not read and write the English language. 
General Pershing recently declared that the llUteracy and general physical condition 
of the .\merican army were matters of national disgrace, and that the great anny of 
slackers was due to brutal ignor&nco. Here we have two matters of public welfare 
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that ire essenttAlly educational in cbancter. Clearly, ever>- public-spiritHi citU«D 
should jotD h&ndi to cUmiDate not merely juvenile, but adult, illiccracy. 

Public wvlfair (Irmunds that wc give sUcntion, also, to certain other types of 
problems that are now imperiously crying out lor solution. There never was a time 
in the history of jVmerican Ufc when an intelligent study of the« problems was 10 
much needed as now. We sometimes think that the highest espresuon of iMtriotiBm 
is that of courage in time of war. We inducted four million men ioio arms, sent 
two million of them over to the fighting front overseas, gave them our money and 
ener^-, everything we possessed, that we might bring the war to a successful conclusion. 
Wc did all these things in the nainc of pstriotism, bul there js anoiher form of patriot- 
ism quite as important. It is the duty of intelligence, with reference to the problem! 
of peace. When these four million men returned to the pursuits of peace, what did 
they find ? They found dissatlsfactioD; discontent; clasamindcdnesa; deflated 
currency; unsolved political, labor, and rapitaJ problems. Needless stupidity and 
tuedkas ignorance with reference to the solutian of these problems in the future, will 
be as truly a criticism upon the present gmeration as would have been its failure to 
do its duty io time of war. 

One of the chief ^'caknesaes of a democracy h the difficulty it experiences in 
planning for remote goals. The near-at-hand Is always attractive and alluring. 
Democncy likes to follow the lines of least resistance, but before U can )>e tmly efTident, 
it will be ni5CP5sar>' for il to plan for the future and to organize its forces for the solution 
of remote problems. Xot all the problems that are waiting solution are entirely 
remote. The whole world ist crying out today for disarmamenl and yet many of the 
natioiu are spending millions of dollars to increase their armament for the purpose, 
they say, oF protecting themselves and of preserving the peace of the worki. The six 
battleships which the United States is about to construct will cost 1240,000,000, which 
would provide enough money to establish a school ioi the training of teachers to every 
state in the Union. 

Only yesterday the Chicago Tribumt contained an editorial criticising the com- 
mcncement address of Dr. John Greer liibben, president of Princeton Univendly. 
Dr. Ifibbcn spoke on the subject ".Ajnerica first." He said, In substance, that if 
"America First" means my nation against all nations of the world, my nation for 
herself, irrespective of the needs and demands of other nations of the world, then we 
should not subscribe to the slogan. But if "America First" means my nation in the 
lead in the ser%-ice uf humanity, associated with ihe other nations of the world, then 
by all mcans^" America First." 

Some day the United States may become a member of the League of Nations, or 
of some ossociatiOQ of nations, but no league or association of nations will ever be 
able to survive through the influence of coercion. It will survive ordy because there 
has been developed an intelligent world dtucnry. Clearly, we c;an no loiij^er live to 
ourselves alone. The problems of this generation are overwhelming, far reaching,' 
diflirult, and many of them are iniemational in character. 

To solve them, more education, rather than lea, must be provided. Just ax the 
men of 1S40 sacrificed for the education of the ncn generation, and the men of 1870 
sacriAced that the men of tgio might receive more than t.soo days of schooling, so 
this generation, if it is to prepare and qualify its descendants to solve the problems of 
the next generation, must provide more liberally (or them through its system of educa- 
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tion. There are few who claim that this cannot be done. They arc disturbed by the 
millions of diildrcn who an; oow in the public schools, and by the enonoous cost of 
public educalioD. 

It is concdvabLe that the increased coitt may be met by the increased wealth. 
There has always been a direct reUtion betweeo improvement in education and 
increase in the wealth of the people. There are those who feel that our present system 
of taxation is antiquated, and that a thorougbgoing revision of it is iicpenilivc. The 
federal government has alreaxiy proxided lonns of taxation for the purpo&e of uncover* 
ing sequestered properties and of raisinf; new revenues. Taxes are now assessed on 
inoomca, inheritances, promts, occupations, and luxuries. Commisuoner Clnxton re- 
cently stilted that the total luxury hill of the United States last year was approximately 
1)3,500,000,000, or nearly thirteen times as much as the total cost of all kinds of 
education. He declared that approximately three hundrM millions of thii was spent 
for face powder and cosmetics; that the total cigarette bill was about ci^ht hundred 
millionB; tobacco and snuS, eiKht himdrcd millions; and cigars, five hundred milliont 
— a total of two billion, one hundred million for tobaccos, or about six hundred miiUooB 
more than we shall spend for all kinds of education next year. In 1870 wc apcot 
approximately Sioi,ooo for the training of our teachers; in 1910 we spent twenty- 
seven millions. Last year we spent about fifty milUon dollars for chewing gum. 
To say that wc cannot support public education liberally is ridiculous. 

Wc can make this old world a better world to live in, but it will be expensive. 
The expense, however, ft-ill be insignificant in comparison to the enormous gains society 
will receive from it. We u^ed to say that the common schools are tlie hope of tlie 
country. I would say that popuhir education is the hope of the world. The United 
States, by virtue ol its position, power, and infiucncc among the nations, has a peculiar 
obligation to discharge and that is the obligation of showing the world that public 
^od rests upon general education. Our great duty is that of asMsting in rebuilding 
the temple of civilization. No temple caji be rebuilt by the uneducated and untrained. 
It can arise stronger and finer than it has ever been, safer and more secure in every 
way, only as we provide more kiiowkdge, more art, mure human contacts, higher and 
finer moral and spiritual relations. The price is great, but none too great. 



PUBLIC WELFARE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Proftssor Henry C. Morrison, ScJiool of Eitucatton, University 0/ Ckiaigfi 

We ait the only great nation in the world which has committed itself to a program 
of free general education from kindergarten to university, inclusive. Except in very 
few instances, none of our educatiunal uistitutioos, neithL-r public nor private, is 
aelf-aupporting. Our policy has grown up out of the conviction, widely held in the 
early ditys and now, that papular education is the chief bulwark of our frrc institutions. 
Our formula has l>een, "You can govern an ignorant folk, but only the educated can 
govern themselves." And so there has come to be a well -established body of common 
law which holds, in eScct, that ta.\ation to an unlimited extent may be laid (or the 
lupport of public education, on the ground alwaj-s that public education is a part of 
the defences of the commonwealth. Judges have ordinarily refused to scrutinize the 
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actual i^uiui of sppropriation made in the name of education. So lanj; as the tefpsla- 
turc has held appropriations to be for the protection of the »t«t«, the courU tuive been 
indbpo>ed to go behind the claim. Indeed In taw the public school exists for the 
public welfare. 

As we look back, particularly over the last century and a quarter of our history, 
wc have much reason to be grateful for the bcocBccnt results which have flowed from 
our traditional policy. Not until recently ha«T our plans become suflficiently near 
the ideal of universal education to give us cause to take thought and call io question 
the possiblity of carryiiu; out 90 nuxniticent a scheme oq the lines which have been 
laid down. We have gone on building schoolhouses which, as a class, are more luxu- 
rious than anything the world has ever seen, providing elaborate equipment, founding 
institutions with little regard to the actual need, induding in the curriculum the whole 
field of human erudition with uncritical regard to its vaJue in the education of the 
young and the making of dtizcna. 

Meantime, wc are confronted with the sUggering cost of the war for the preserva- 
tion of our institutions, a cast so great that it is heyond our conception, and for that 
reason comparatively uoinipressive — a cost which nevertheless must be paid. 

We may well pause and ask ourwlve-i what porlinn of our education, if any, 
actually docs in fact contribute tu tlie public welfare by making intelligent, con- 
scientious dtfzens. 
^m Meantime we have taken for granted the core of all human training, which is 

^■thc teacher, and the object of all education, which is the child and the youth. 

A brilliant Englishman has recently held up to our cnthusia-slic gaze a vision of 
education and conduct of schools in which all instructioru sliall be imparted by mechani- 
cal appliances Invented and, I suppose, edited by a comparatively few very highly 
paid people, and operated In the schoolroom by individuals sufficiently trained to 
ling the bell, to keep ordcr^ and to turn on the machine. The idt-a is rwl new to 
Americans. For have we not been par excellence the textbook -educated people ol 
the world, most texts being written on the actual theory that if the teacher knows 

•enough to assign the lesson, she knows enough to teacli? 
Now in the commoD sense of mankind and in the mind of the critical student of 
education alike, one factor io the process of education stands out as indispcrtsablc, 
and only one — the teacher. 

> Numerous expansions of public schools and trducational inslitutions during the 
last lliirty years, their houses and equipment, and the neglect of the teaching force, 
have brought it to pass that we have by far the mo«t elahomte progmm in the world, 
•upported by a highly uneducated and untrained body of teachers. A recent report 
of the United States Commissioner of Kducation has estimated that ahout one-third 
of the tcachmg force of the country has a minimum of training and two-thirds no 
professional training at all. Careful study of the situation state by state haa led 
m^ oompetcnt investigators to hazard the statement that four-ftfths of ail the teachers 
wM in the United States have teas than the minimum acceptable education and training. 
If then our whole educational effort is really to contribute to the public welfare, 
as it has been historically expected to do, it is perfectly clear that we must, as a nation, 
review the sEtuaiinn, come down out of the clouds, and erect schoob whith can, and 
which do, actually contribute- to the public welfare. That means, as I ace it, thrca 
major items. 
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Id the fint place, it means the ovcrbauUDg of our whole unrelated, imco-oHinfttcd 
system, which at present contains incongruous elcmcnti brought is from England 
and Oemuny, in the main, with very little left which is strictly tndi^nous; and build 
an out-and-out American syttem, the foundatiun of vrhich shall be a dtizciuhip school, 
Die indigenous conunon school of our forelathers, if you plejisc. We ought to agree 
to exclude from that school everyttung which has not a perfectly clear claim to be an 
effective agency in the upbuilding of intelligent, useful, happy citizenship. We ought 
to insist that that school shall have its place for everybody, and that it shall in no wise 
be hampered or controlled by the requirements of higher institution*. I can thinfe 
of it as a very thorough-going enterprise, extending up to the end of the compulsory 
schfiol period — not eight grades, nor six grades, nor ten grades, but a single school. 

Just after the war there oune over the country a very much belated wave of 
financial recognition of the teacher's calling. For the first time In history a great 
many conununitJea are paying the teachers adequately — adequately even for trained 
people, niien young normal school graduates can start at an initial salary of from 
St.soo to $2,000, it is hard to say that they are not adniustcly paid. It isdoubtless 
true that veteran teachers arc not yet paid enough to make leaching an object of the 
ambition of the best American stock. Nevertheless, failure to do so represents no 
lack of willingness on the part of our people but a bck of means. 

We are living in a fool's paradise if we expect the school and the school system 
to contribute to the public welfare except we guanntoc that none but the wcU-educated 
and wcU-trained shall enter the schoolroom, Better no school at all than a school 
with an incompetent behind the teacher's desk. Aa I see ttome of the young people 
today who arc going into the schoolrooms at saiariet which seem almost beyond the 
dreams of avarice to those of us who began a quarter nf a century ago, I scmetlmea 
wonder if we are not "paying too much for our whistle." Peopie who expect to he 
well paid in money, and other of this world's goods, muai expect to be worthy and well 
qualified. Itamg given them a substantial initial salar>', the public has a right to 
demand the most thorough -going kind of training and for that purpose the public 
must provide practical, thorough -going institutions for the training of teachers for 
our citizenship school, and that requires money. 

Whatever qucstiuu may be raised as to Uie economic posublity of supporting our 
whole program of free education, we can raise no question as to the citixenahip school 
and the training of its teachers. The school must be free; it must be univcrsali the 
opportunities for all children must be equal. Wc can do no less and still keep American 
institutions. Whatever may iinalSy be the part of tfu: federal government in education, 
we have got to depend upon the federal government in the main for the training of 
teachers, for the simple reason that it haa appropriated to itself the only source of 
(Axes out of which schools in general can be expanded. We are so accustomed 
to look at education in a parochial, or at least in a pro^-inctal way. that we fail to realise 
that public education for the public weUoie is more a national concern than it is a 
local concern. 

One a impressed with what might be if the national government would do its 
duty, vrhcD be compares the cost ol oidr proposed armament program with what it 
costs to tiHin teachers. We have a single item on our naval program — to nit, six 
beltk cruisera at an estimated cost of $}4o.ooo,ooo. Xio you realixe that the cost 
of those lix boats alone would furnish every state in the Union with a school of educ*- 
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tloD u gtMMl as that with which I have the hoaor to be connected, not as good as it is, 
but *» good as we should like to have it ? More thiw that, it would surround these 
schools of education with regional state normal schools as Kood as Ibe b«3t we oow 
have, so far as we can make tliem the best. To me thnl is a ver>' clear picture of the 
choice which tics before this country: a mod race for militAry Giq>rcmacy, or teachers 
lealiy trained to make really free and really mtelli);ent citizens. 

This brings me to m.y final poini and oae wMdi is more intimately related to the 
activities with which this conference is spcnally concerned. Wc ouftht to have 
teachcn who are tnUned not only to teach but also trained to be intelligent about the 
wreckage of humanity. You arc concerned with the dependent, the defective, the 
delinquent. A large aumber of these cases might never exist if the school had been 
equipped to do what it might do. In your generosity you think tfiat if the school 
educates (va|{ue term), that is all it need be asked to do. The school is there to make 
citizens — intelligent, free, happy. There Js no social «genc>" we have in which aU the 
lines of souial work cross as llicy do in tlie schoal. The teacher may know an incipient 
case of delinquent" or a distressful family situation before any other worker in the 
community. She might be able to identify the moron before he has committed the 
misdeeds which have led to his ultimate diaKDOsis. Nor am I picturing any ideal 
situation. We have the material, the procedure, tlie technique. It only needs to be 
taught to the teacher to such an exteat that she can be intelligent about her welfare 
cases, make proper diagnosis and bring them to the attention of the proper specialist. 

And so 1 think it is only common sense that we sliould have in all oui schools of 
education and in all our slate and city normal »L'huDl», tlio rough -gohig courses in social 
work, with the thought in mind that the essential part of teaching is oversight, care, 
and guidance of the human material committed to the teacher's charge. Dot mereb' 
assigning and (tearing the lesson. 

Democracy makes a queer world. We think it the most obvious of statements 
to assert that whut is everybody's business Is nobody's businn^. Xii truth, actuality 
compels us to levenc that statement. What is e\-erybody's business wiU never be 
done unless everybody does it himself. I fancy that you think it strange that the 
educator should appeal to a social work conference for help in education. In the long 
run, public education, social work, every kind of endca%-or which makes for the better- 
ment of society, can get things done only as each understands the other's aims ajid as 
each supports the other. 



DIVISION VI— INBUSTRL^L AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
SopkonUba P. Brtekinndit, Chaitman 

This division does not pre.vnt a formal report. To do that would re<iuirc an 
estimate of the misery and dislocation of the industrial and economic order as they 
weighed upon our hearts and challenged our intelligence a year ago, and a comparison 
of that estimate with the conespoodfalg estimate of tbe chaos and diiorganization 
prevailing today. 

The third year since the annistice was signed is now half ^ne- Wc arc not yet 
at peace with Germany, nor can we tnde with Russia with whom we were never at 
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%»l ia my pocket. The agreement with my friendb wss that If th»t %7$ were gOM 
before I succeeded in getling a, job, lliea it would be up to me to spend at Xv&si six 
months u a hobo; and to my amazemcDt I found there in the streets of that city io 
January at 1919 hundreds and tbousaads o( men walking the streets of the dty, on 
whose (aces you could read as plainly as if it were written there «rilh indcUbie ink, 
these terrible words, "When you haven't anything, there ain't no job for you," And 
a/ter I liad gone out into the suburbs, and everywhere had been toM the same thing, 
that through all the war contracts having been cancelled and the big peace orders 
waiting on cheaper steel, there were no jobs to be had, I was in a po&iUon Co appreciate 
Just cxacliy how awful it was. I came into the labor gang i.-mpIoymen t office one 
morning, and I heard the clerk say, " ^'hcre was you, Hill ? I just gave out twenty- 
eight whites and twenty-eight blacks by the railway job. and I was lookinE for you. 
Where was you f" Bill said, "Oh, my Cod, I have been here hour alter hour, day 
after day, and I just stepped out for five minures to see a friend, and now this! 
happened. Oh, my GodI" 

A few days later I was in a positioa to appreciate just how ternble the experience 
was for I had the same thing hai^sen lo mc, and then the clerk added, "Well, if you 
will be here tomorrow moruing, you and Bill, you might take your chance on a job fof 
the day in the labor gang in the place of a man or two that don't happen to come out 
for that one ungle day." 

You het your life I was there. I was there half an hour ahead of lime; and I give] 
you my word that I got the shock of my young life when I found seventy-five othcn 
ahead of mc waiting for the same chance. I think it was one of the longest and one of 
the most serious hours 1 ever put in, because, just the day before, I had passed the 
gang warming their hands by the stoves furnished by the railroad company and had 
been able to count almost to the houi the length of lime that 1 had before me before 
I would have to join their open-air country club. Something of that same thing . 
seemed to be in the mind of ever>'one of these men, because everybody 
there, waiting, with his eyes glued right on that place where the hibor gang-bou 
to appear, ready and hunched up, hoping that they might be taken on for today — 
e«-er>'body waiting, hoping, but mostly fearing, \ihta he came, tliis silence was 
broken; for after he had taken his men — "I will take you, and you there, and you big 
fellow come on," and he had gone in — then you should have heard a lot of polite 
conversation about Columbia the Gem of the tJcean. "Look at those hands," one 
fellow said; "look at ihosc handsl Ain't them good enough to earn a living for my 
wife and luds "i And 1 have been praying day after day for a Job, and I can't get it* 
Ain't tbU a bell of a country?" 

One fcUow said, "It is the blanked Democrats doing It." Another fellow said 
"Ob, 'eU, it's the Republicans"; and a third man grew very much worse in his tirade 
about the capital of the country. There be stood with all the capital he had in the 
world, mostly his muscles, ready lo take a job anywhere, and ready and willing to put 
it down in exchange for the bread and butter and the self-rapect that go to the poa- 
scssor, to the proud possessor of a job. 

You cannot begin to see the world as the uncalled workman and e\-en the 
DUB must see it, excqit as you look at it through his eyes or through those of the i 
who must have a job today, and who must also, if at all possible, have a job tomorrow;] 
tad if we could KWmIww get that into our syatem, then we could begin to undcrslandl 



WHAT'S OX THE WORKER'S MINDt—WtLUASiS 

Ay mtn tuve jonie of these peculiar quecmeMes in thdr minds with reicani to f&cU 
and circumManres as the>' are. I t.ilked wi'th one man in London who had had 
three days' work in six weel:s, and he said &onie mighty unkind words about Ltoyd 
George, I said, "How about the (ellowsdown on the dock? They had work and 
were getting 6fty shilling a day on piece-work, carrying frozen beef that came from 
the Argentine." He cnmc back at tne a^d raid, "Yus», I know them piece-work 
f^Jes. They're fellin that do three days work in one. They're traitors to their 
dawBs. Thc>- likes the bread and butter outa the mouths of the women and kids 
of such honat workmen as you and mc. But wot do they care so long as they get 
theirs, and the rest of us can bloody wdl starve!" 

The wcnnd important thinp; that seems to me to come out in this matter is Uie 
unholy alliance between "Urvdness" and "temper." I want it borne tn mind that a 
tired body and a tired mind come from the long hours of work. I cannot possibly take 
time to go into the details of the way a man feels as the result of a twelve-hour day 
In the steel business, especially when it is added to by the ci^htecn-hour Sunday or by 
the twenty-four-hour Sunday I am hopinj; and helipvinR, and h.ive assurances from 

^_ bigh quarters that within the next year the twel^-e-bout day is likely to be done away 

^m with in the steel industry. 

^B That something must come also from bad living conditions came very forcefully 

^P to me in one place where they had an cightcen-hour Sunday, and the only place to live 
that 1 could find was a room through which all the roomeni had to pass on thar way to 
the bathroom, and through which also all the ventilation had to pass on its way from 
the bathroom. There were thousands of men living under those conditions; and t am 
persuaded that a tired man cannot do his part toward making an efficient industry 
simply bcMUsc he is paid for the delivery o( cncrg>' which he cannot possibly deliver 
because he hasn't |;ut it to deliver; and I am sure also that truch a man is. bound to 
make an inefficient and dangerous citisen, just because a tired mind doesn't want to 

^^ think, and this condition is sure to result ia a foding of meanness and other lusty 

^B (Touchy, dangerous feelings. 

^^ Then the third thing is the tremendous ifrnomncc I found in the worker's mind 

fts to the plans, the purposes, and the ideals of his employer; but this I found also 
equalled by the ignorance on the other side, an ignorance on which is built a great watl 
of suspicion and distrust. But I must not take lime to go into details. I want to say 
' that in spile of this tremendous trend of unemployment and tliis tremendous fear of 
the loss of the job that hangs over the heads of so many thousands of workers in this 
country, I believe there is a tremendously important connection between tiredness and 

■ temper; and in spile of this tremendous wall of distrust and suspidon reared upon 
the platform of igaorance, in ipite of those three things I hav« mentioned, 1 am con- 
vinced that the average workman is not a Bolshevist, and never will wish under present 
conditions to be a Bolshevist; hut I do think we ought to recognize that there it going 
on in tlic world today a tremendously important selling contest. If you are going to 
sell to the thirty millions of workmen in this country, you will have to see that they 
are prospects and that they are j-our best custamcrs in this selling contest. In com- 
paruoa with this whole platform upon wbidk I am stiuiding you could represent by 
Hmething the size of only my fist the men who are trying to sell to this body of pros- 
pects the belief that the only way they can get all the things they wunt is by meatu of 
ft loddco, bloody rtvotation; and then you would have to represent by something the 
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WSArS ON THE WORKER'S iilSDT—WlLUAiiS 

Ittd by yoire of irregular work. One nun »aid,"IrTepil8r work, I have found, alwayi 
makes an irrctjuUr workerj and an Imrgular worker is boitod to be ao irregular ciLizen." 
When you have bad li'.-ing conditions, you will find men taking an Interest in, and 
Uoking up arras with, our old iricnd John Barleycorn, because there is a very close con- 
nection between a bad job, an irrcgiilar job, bad living conditions, and Barleycorn. 
1 have in mind an old fellow who sat outside of the employment office in Duluth, 
'ho isid, "Of course you drinks tots of whbkey in the lumber camps, because tlK 
'drunker you be, tbe less you will be minding of the Bies and the bugs; and wben you 
•obcr up, you arc used to them." 

Quite naturally there in CUsgow, you find a perfectly outrageous amount of 
drunkenness, such that wben I went to visit the slums on a Saturday night, I not only 
looked as drunk as I could, but I also staggered, because it is absolutely true that thera 
are certain parts of Glasgow where if a fellow visiting around oo Saturday looks sober, 
he U regarded with suspicion. You can go from Glasgow, where you sec men being 
demoralised by bad jobs and bad livLntj conditions, to the center of the Britisli steel 
industry, and find men ther« in a state of continual agitation. I went to the local 
round-bouscr and a man said to me, "Perhaps you can help me save my job, because 
if I do not get some of the steel men into our radical unions for revolution at the end of 
this year, I have got to go some place el»e." I said, "You are up against it simply 
because the public and the employers are belter salesmen than you are, because they 
have given these men protection against thb terrible T.X.T,, this awful explosive 
powder of tiredness and temper, by cutting out the twelve-hour days; and siace 
March, 1919, they have had andght-hourday." They also have given them four- and 
six-room houses, sometimes with bath, and a good wage, graduated to the selling 
price of steel. 

I have been talking about the unsteadiness of the job; I have been talking about 
the coDnectioo between bodily states and mental states; and I have been talking abijut 
this question of misunderstanding. I want to talk about this further thing, namely, 
that every workman, like every one of the rest of us, wonts somehow to feel that his 
life is worth wlulc, and that the things he is doing arc things worth while. The work- 
man wants, more than he wkkXa anything else, the feeling that he has a share of respon- 
sibility, of worthwhileness on the job. I learned this when I vru taken for promotion 
into the millwright gang, I thought I was doing just exactly what the tahorrr would 
do when I asked, "Uow much more do I get?", and when he told me I would get only 
two cents an hour more, I thought. Far be it from me to get "het up" about it. But 
the moment I took my wrench in one band and my oil can in tlie other and walked (>ast 
my old buddies, I made a sensation. T^ey wrere all there, Italians, Greeks, Slavs, 
Poles, Meicicans and ail the rest of them; every one of them stood there in amaaement 

' %x my good luck. 

^B Tliat same thing is true in the coal mines. So when I went to South Wales and 

^T ^ nty job and found the place in the hands of the Bolshevists, with tbe men on strike, 
and windows broken all over the place, I began to go through my formula. I said, 
"It cannot be the irregular job because these mca ba\-e regular shifts; it caoitot be 
this matter of tiredness and temper because they work seven houre; ft cannot be a 
matter of misunderstanding. It must be a matter of self-respect. The men want 
to feel their importance on the job, or rather I should say, they want to feel that their 

^L importance on the job is being properly respected. I found that true, because wben 
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otd Evan Pugb aod I foumi oiinclvcs u laborers, we found that the mec^aiucs felt 
thut they were a bit above the haulers, and the hauler's wife had an edge on the wife of 
the miae^ and the clcrk'» wife at the office had it over the wife of the mmer, and >o 
down the line; so that Puj^h and myself fouod ourselves in tlie very cellar or basement 
of the whole social structure. It ts true that uq this one proposition, sodal levcb 
always follow job levels. And even old Evan Pugh — you could just sec how he swelled 
up aa we worked there, ju.st like the doctor does when he comes into the aickroom, and 
cverbody says, "Yes, doctor," and "No, doctor." He often would say tome, '*Stawnd 
you not by thcrel Stitwnd you quick by 'erel For if it fall by 'eie, it 'ave to bounce 
by there [ " And I would obey him with alacrity. Jiut as the fireman lald to mc one 
night when he was cxpUining the whole thing as we sal iu a group, "Yusterday the 
ooadei-managcr do come to me and sye to mc, 'Pugh, that bc«Q a good jobT And I 
do aye to 'Im, ' In forty-three year I been in this pit; in forty-three year thot do be the 
first time tliot any mon do lye to me, 'Pugh, thot been a good job.'" And anoUier 
nun took It up and said, "Oh, aye. Oh, aye, thot been it; look you. Every man do 
know that for a kindly word a mon will work 'is guts out. But every mon do know 
thot no dog bc'avc well for a mon with a w'ip. Awnd ev'ry mon o' fcelin' and sensi- 
bility do know thot for 'im the w'ip o' the tongue and the lash a' the lip been won<c 
nor any w'ip on any dog." 

I have in mind one old fellow that knew that he was slipping, because every day 
the foreman would give him an easier job, and in the evening when I would meet him at 
the bar, he would say to me what a wtinderful career he had had and tell me about this 
job, and how he had done things up on that job. Isold, "Wdl, how much do you like 
to drink ? " He drew himself up and said, " Oh, I just like to drink enough to get th« 
feeling oE my old position back, like, you know." 

I say that there are thousands and thousands of men drinking today becauK they 
do not gut the chance to keep thi-ir self-respect on the jub. I see no hope of ever mak- 
ing the Voktcad Act and th« Eighteenth Amendment stick until we get back to the 
source oJ men's troubles and put working conditions and living conditions wh^rc they 
should be. I have in mind the story of the carpenter. He was working every day in 
the ncToplanr fartar>', and ever)' day while he was there, the m.xnaKcnient had made it 
possible for bim to liave the feeling tliat be was helping to make tliis aeroplane a com- 
pleted thing, whether it ever saw the western front or not. Evtrj' tnaa In a situation 
should be oukdc to feel that way, and there arc thousands and thousands of men in this 
country who have never seen the completed machracs, although thc>- have been making 
the paits ol them for years. And that is a. tragedy. This carpenter went down to 
Long Island, and there on the drill Krouoda for three weeks helped with whatever was 
to be done, but he i;ot dissatisfied and came back. Hts friends guyed him and said, 
"Oh, you got fired, because you would not leave a fine job like that, with more money 
and less work, untess you got Drcd." And of course he would not if all that honor 
meaos is in the pay envelope. But this carpenter said, "No, I didn't get fired. What 
do you think them guys had the nerve to ask mc to do? They wanted me to spend 
two weeks of my time, and my ability, and my tools that I have been collecting oil my 
life^ and take all them things, and pack together some rough boards into a room over 
in the park, and then they would get one of their big cannon, going fourteen mJk-s a 
minute, and blow the whole damn thing to pieces. They don't want to try to make 
K monkey out of me." 
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We nuke a tremendous miauke when we say that these men are skillet! workers, 
becauae I say ewry maa clear down to the very bottom of our n-hole Industrial structure 
is trying to jusUfy himself as a man by what he does, and I have the cnct wordmg of 
the secretary of the InteniatJoiu) Hoboes* Union on this point. Before I talked to the 
secretary of the Intcmatioaal Hoboes' Union, it was always my understanding that a 
hobo and a tramp wrere the same thing; but he said, " Vou don't suppose I would be a 
tramp, do you } Da you realize this country of ours could not get along without us 
hoboes? Do you suppose Minnesota could afford to pay men to stick aiound all 
summer because it needs them in the winter for the lumber, or do you suppose that 
Oklahoma could aflurd to keep us around all mnler bcii^usc it needs ua for the har- 
vesting in the fall ? Wc are migrator)' workers who go from place to plact, and ht 
don't believe in spending money recklessly on milniad fores." He said, "A tramp 
is a man who walks from job to job because he don't give a mp whether he ever gets 
there or not, and nobody else does. \i you Rive him a job he will take it periodically 
and pass on." "But don't ever make the mistake of letting a tramp see that you do 
not know the difference between him and a bum. because," he said, "Good Lord, a 
tramp is miles above a bum, because a bum is a man who ncitbcr rides, nor walks nor 
works." 

I wonder how many of you know orappreciate that even under normal conditions, 
one-fifth of the time of the average worker is spent in imcmploymcat. The average 
man wants to hold a job because he takes more pride in that than be does in e&ting 
his daily bread. 

Some of you may ask if I think that capital is to blame, and others of you may ask 
if I think that labor is to blame. What I can say is that wc are all to blame, and it is 
about time we stopped the s>-stera of trying to pass the buck to the other fellow, I 
would like to say to social workers particularly, that there is a tremendous connectbn 
between men's minds and men's bodies, and that you cannot possibly move men for- 
ward to the place where you would like to see them so long as >'ou ovxriook this fact 
and consider that It la none of your business what the men arc doing there on their job. 
It is there men have to meet con<lition.<i, there ia where men have to meet complicalions, 
and there is where men have to meet the eageocies of modem life, because the condi- 
tions o( their living are very largely the result of conditions which they must meet on 
the job. No one can make better men except as they see the necessity of helping 
toward making better jobs. We must see that they are given a larger amount of 
respectability^ and particularly is this true of the younger workers, and then for the 
older workers wc must try to increase the amount of security there on the job. The 
laboring man must have a larger measure of opportunity and a larger measure of 
security. Those arc the things he ts after in industry. 

Those seem to me to be very vital things, and things which ought to touch our 
hearts as sodal workers. I think we must have a better understanding in some way 
in our minds and show the worker that wc have sympathy in our hearts; and I am 
ftfraid perhaps the only way we can get that larger understanding and wider sympathy 
is to realise that the world today is in danger. Lost summer when old John and I were 
going down to work, our friendit that should have been working were singing valiantly 
about the beauties of the red flag of revolution; and when men do that, there is danger. 
And when we got down under the earth with our lamps, when wc got down to the 
bottom and were walking up and down a bole through the darkness, we would come 
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to a certain place where old John would motion to the roof and put his finder to Us 
Ijps, ausaaing that the roof was in such doQfjcrous cuiidilioa that the *o\tiul of the huinaii 
voice Riijfht hnn-K the whole place down upon our ears. As Ihey sang about ihe 
beiuUes of the red Sag of revolution, little slivers of slite came down upon our omu 
beads and shouldcn, and I could not help but wonder whether Great Britian wou^ be 
able to stand the tremendous &tfain to which it was being put— and, believe me, it is 
being put to an enormously greater strain now. I feel sure of this: If the roof of 
Great Britain ever cracks and gives under that strain, then the mof of America ts in 
dinger. It is a time of danger; and just because it is a time of danger, it teems to me 
tremi'mlously important that wc ■thould realize that wc do not get anywhere by raying 
to capiu), "It iE alt your fault." or by saying to labor, "It is all your fault," or by 
capital or labor telling each other that it is the fault of the other. The pubtic, of 
course says, " It is not our fault al all; it is just capital and labor." But I think every 
one of us is tr>ing to duck the proposition of ta{;l<linK the job of tr>-ing to give a larger 
measure of understanding and good will toward Uic other fellow. 

You go down into the coal mining districts for a few days and se« the men standing 
around idly; finally the great whistle gives one, two, three blasts; and before the 
echoes have died the men are saying, "Thanl: God, work tomorrowl" Because today 
in this country, even under normal and i;ood conditions, men cannot pnfisihly work 
full time. I could tell you of countle&s experiences of men in thou regions, men who 
do not talk English perhaps, men who know what it means not to be able to hear that 
whistle blow. When they bear the whistle that teils them there will be nn work 
tomorrow, knowing that tliey ha^e their wives and f&mUies and their little children 
to Cake care of, they run their hniids tlirough their hair, and they say, " My God, what 
can I do? How can I live? No work, no work tomorrowl" 

What these men want is regularity of employment, not unemployment or less 
employment. They bay that if evcr>' m.an in the country should mine five days a week 
and kii hours a day, they could produce not only as much coal as they produce now, 
but js percent more. 1 have in mindaman who made an appeal from the very bottom 
of his heart, when be said, "For nine year I work In thh country, all the time same 
place, all the time same job. SJx months ago come no work, liave no job. Every day 
go down plant, want job, aod no job come. Wife sick; flu; doctor say she Qo can 
live; baby come; baby die; wife she going die; hospital she cost $40 a week; I got 
ti; no work here; make only S3 a week; I no can pay." 

We ought to be ashamed of ourselves if we tried to get out of solving a problem 
of this sort. 1 remember one man on t^e London docks who said, " Wul, I'll sye this 
to yer. If 'arf of us wuz dogs 'twould be a better world than 'tis now, cuz dogs is true 
and men eyent." Their problems are our problems, and U we want to solve them and 
help the worker, we must go hand in hand with him, because his fight is ours, his 
God b our God, his danger is our danger, his roof is our roof. 

In conclusion, the thought I desire to leave with >'ou is this: that if we can, some- 
how or other, get a little more understanding, have a little clearer and cooler head, and 
a little warmer heart in our attitude toward the workman, then we will find in hJm 
a tremendous wealth of co-operation. 
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ORGANIZING IMMIGRANT AND TTNSKILLED LABOR 

^Sidney Hillman, Presidettt, Amai^amateJ Clolhing Worken ej America, 
Nevf rcrk City 

fien the subicct-mattcr of "Orgsnmng Immigrant Worken." was nssigned tp 
me for dificussion acAily a year ago, I felt riUier vubtlious to a|>pcai before you here 
tonl^t. The wbdom of Congress h«s since solved That problem. There are no more 
inunignuits to come. U is true that the 5 per cent proportion may be as cUcclive la 
solving the problein of immigrfttion as the 2.75 per rent was effective in other legislation, 
but at least we have solved the problem for a fcvrdayK. 7'hasE among organized labor, 
who have been praying for this kind of legislation arc definitely assured that now there 
wilt be a job for everyone who seeks a job; that now there will be rto more immigration. 
There is a grave dinger, in my judgment, when remedies like these are propo&ed to 
solve problems that axe confronting Ui and will continue to confront us unless we go 
deeply into the causes, boldly cxambe them, and then courageou&ly tiy to find s 
solution. The easiest method for soU-ing a problein ia by giving it a name, and then 
Ending fault with it. Everything thst we do not like is the fault of the fordgocrs; 
It is the work of paid agents of the Ilolsheviki. 

TliL' trouble with the leaders of organized labor b just that. ] soidonce that if one 
or two or three men can make hundreds of thousands of pet^le leave their jobs, 
there is something wron^ with those jobs. Whether it is Foster or Gomprrs or any 
other nun, there are no individuals with sufficient power to create thooe upheavals, 
if conditions do not exist, responsible for them, While (here may be a question as 
to what in particular is bothering labor, wiiat is on the mind and in the heart o^ 
labor, t think that one thing is de^nitely established: that labor refuses to go on 
under the present established rules of the game, and whether we like it or not is not of 
tile greatest importance. After all, the function of industry is production. Some 
people have to do the work of the world. If labor refuses to go on with its (unction, 
and Industry stops, it is idle and foolish to try to solve the problem by calling this 
or the other group "foreigners," "'Bolshcvilti," or what not. I ted that in the great 
struggle going on, none of us can alTord to stand idly by. Too much is at stake. 
At times one fecit that the very foundation of civilixation ts at suke, and it is the 
duty of everyone to examine the different pruposab, and then help formulate a healthy 
public opinion, so that the proper courses of action may be followed. 

Just a short while ago we had a tremendous struggle in the steel mills, and for 
some reason or other, most of the newspapers formulated public opinion. The public 
was brought to the help of the man controlling the desUtues of the men and women in 
the mills. The critic found the twelve-hour day, and its evils responsible for the help* 
leasnesB and Hopelessness of the workers of the mills; I feel that the public has just as 
great a responsibility for the continuation of tiie twcl\X'hour day in the mills as have 
those who are in charge of the policies of the United States Slecl Corporaiioa. 

And so I shall try, tiot to make a plea for organiaation, but to bring to you briefly 
some facts, thitt may be helpful to you in coming to a decision. We all know that 
evilsexbl. I believeespeciallyyou whocomeindailyconiact wliii ihcbousing problem 
and the undcmouri&hmcnt and other kinds of things all know that those things an 
ill. The question then is, by what means can we escape? I believe the facts brought 
out in the industry with which 1 have had the privilege to be connected and whose 
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men ud women, or^nized and worlung in the industry 1 have the privitegc to np' 

rescjit, arc of the utmost importJLncr. 

The clothioK induslcy has been known as the sweat-shop industiy. The statistics 
gathered by the Labor Bureau for the year IQ14 .show ihs.t ten thousand women in the 
clotKinj; industry at that time, whca at work every day in the week, from fifty-two 
hours upward, were making lc$s than (5.00 a week. If you take into considention 
the fact that the clothing industry, like many olh«r industries, w^ls highly scasooal, 
and that eight months a year in some markets was a fairly reasonable period o( work, 
you have the picture before you. I do not believe that we have to go very tar to draw 
our contusions. Ten thousand women makinR on the avcrase throuRhout the year 1. 
tittle over tj.oo a wr-ekl With all the legislation, wiih all the investigations, we always 
found that the conditions remaiaed about the same. These wcic conditions right at 
the bottom of the ditch. They could not go much bclotv, because they had struck 
bottom. .\a<i there you have the question of houn of work, of housing conditions, 
of health, and of sood education and citizenship. 

I heard that one of our Senaton in ao investigation in the city of Pittsburgh was 
very much outmged against the lack of appreciation in this countr>' of its institutions, 
wbeu the worker, after slaving for twelve hours a day, did not go and find somewhere 
a nlghi school after twelve o'clock midnight. You also understand that this status 
of the worker is completely dependent on this set formation, and at times comes very 
near the status ol slavery. 

Today the clothing industry is qo per cent organized. Our last records show a 
total membership for our organization of 1 7 7,000 men and women in the men's clothing 
industry. TTie hours of work have bevn shortened to the dght-hour day, and half a 
holiday on Saturday. We have the forty-four hour week throuRbout the rountr)'. 
The suius has been raised to a le\i;l where it at least permits the worker to cam a 
living wage while at w&rk. The rule of equal ilislribution of work, so the workers 
know when there is work that they will all participate in it equally as little as there is, 
is recognised throughout the Lndu^tr>'. And what is to my mind most im[N)rtunt is 
that the workers through their organization have received a recognition in industry 
which approaches the status of citizenship in industry. [ don't care how good jobs 
may be. While it is well that the jobs should be as good as they can be possibly made, 
00 matter how high the compensation, how short the hours, I am convinced that labor 
will never ocuepl a condition in industry' le» than citizensliip. 

Labor is a large part of industry. Labor has responsibility in Industry, Because 
of tliat it demands, and rightly so, that witli this regponsibiUty, there be also rights, 
undctuable rights that cannot be taken away by the will and whim of the employer, 
rights thai must be guaranteed by the power of an organiEation, and not left to depend 
on the good will of the employer. We have established in our industry what we call 
governmental agencies, government in industry. We do not claim that we have 
invented something new. We simply are ti>'ing to bring into our industry those insti- 
tutions that have worked so well in our political life, institutions thai even employers, 
who still hope to hold labor in subjection profess to belic\-e in. Wc simply say il 
those institutions arc good in political life, by all means let us bring them into industrial 
life as well. And so we brought in that legislation through jtnnt conferences between 
the employers and the workers, and wc have established executive branches to brinj 
the legi^lion into life. We have established a permanent forum of every-day arbitra- 
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tioa that takes the place of the courts, not to maltr taws, but to interpret the legislation 
agreed upon by labor and the representatives of capital, by which not a singL man or 
woman may lose Kis or her job utiles there is cauK for it. I do not believe that any man 
has the rtKht to deprive his feUow-maa of a job unless there is good cause for it. We 
have enacted thb into our legislncion, and cver>' worker has a right to come with bis 
or her complaint to the board of arbitration, to the trade boards. Formerly whenever 
there was trouble in the industr>' regardless of what the trouble or the cause of it was, 
some were called radicals and revolutionists and what not. I suppose that none of us 
uadentand what tlie two terms mean today (I heard someone suggest that even Giiry 
it cot quite sound and sane} and chat now under the new efbdency it is a matter of 
zeUlinty after all— nothing fundamental. 

Whet happened to the industr)' since labor gained recognition, ^ncc the forum 
was organized ? This: sioce the agreements have been made there has not been a single 
interruption, of work wherever those agreements have prc^-ailed; under th- war condi- 
tions, and post-war conditions, there has not been a single strike in the clothing industry 
where there were agreements. And so when you try to examine it, it 'a highly impor- 
tant to iind out which practice in industry is the most desirable from the point of view 
of the public — the Gary type, which has stopped the wheels of industry, which hu 
made it possible (or a few men to call off hundreds of thousands of jieoplc, or the other 
form of government in industry which has made it possible for men and women to go 
on and work and settle thdr differences in a way that may be colled at least more 
civilized. Now, we have these two contending forces. One is the force of the old 
scheme that desires to ^^•eno^eeogn^tEoIl to labor, the force that recognizes the double 
standard, one standard for employers and the other standard (or labor. I consider it 
apriWlcge to belong to the group that b termed lalt»r. 

We And thai nn occasions there is no law that may not be vifdated if it affects 
labor. The constitution, with all of its provisions, may be nullified by the first 
policeman, or even by a hired gangster, as long as it is against labor. Let me just for 
two seconds give you my experience. At least is certain quarters I am sUll coruddercd 
fairly re^Kctabtc, so that on occasions I receive invitations to address meetings. 
There happened to be a little strike in Utica, New York, and in my capacity as president 
of the organization, I went there to address the meeting. When I came into the dty 
of Utica, three gentlemen said to me, "Are you Mr. Hiilman?" I t&id, "Yes," 
"Oh, get out." Th^y just took me by the arms as a sign of courtesy or something 
else, and carried me bodily inlo the train, and insisted (hat I liave their company until 
the next station. There was no law. There was no question I could get into the dty 
but in the meantime that particular strike might be broken. This b the status of labor. 

And so I say there are these two forces — one tr>'ing to hold labor in place, which, 
in plain language, means at the bottom of the ditch, in the swejii -shop, which, at times, 
you would term the open-shop, and sometimes dignify by "the American plan." 
It Is the same thing. It b the absolute autointttic power of the employer to dictate 
terms. The other is to light for the recognition of the status of the men and women 
in industry as well as in politics, and that struggle will go on until it is settled, and 
settled right. .Ml of us have to make up our minds which is in the direction of best 
puUic policy. 

There should be no agencies for investigating poor housing conditions. After all 
who wants to live in a. poor home ? )Miy should people select those places without 
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vectilstion, ur, aod light? V!Yty am't we make them feel that another place b > 
belter place to live In ? 

Now, labor is not mcnty pleadinK for its cause. It is determined to fight tor it. 
What I want to »ay to you is this: that in my judsmcDt this fi^t is a fight in the 
interest of the public. 

In the clothing industry, after we spent lU our ener^es for organiaation, and kept 
the wheels of (cdustiy moving, as soon as the great industria] depression came, a Urg« 
group ol our employers were carried away by the open-shop movement. They all 
became interested in -\mcricanirinj: the industry. The people who worked for them 
for years and years, the people whom they were irutnimental in brinjfinK over here, 
were 00 more good Americans, were not good enough for them, and a lockout was 
dedared aj^nst our orKanization, a lockout involviiiK ac one time nxty-five to se^'cnty 
thousand people, people who were out for months because of non-employment. In 
this lockout was a demonstration of the straggle. I^bor wag fighting for what? 
Our demands were, ''We want this system of law and order in industry, we want 
government in industry, we want legisliitton in place of dictation, we want to preser\'e 
the forty-fout hour week, the living wage: we do not wart a permit to bring back the 
»wcat>3hop. The employers attacked the organization to destroy it, so that the old 
conditions might be brought bock. What happened to the public ? Here was a vital 
issue that the public was deeply interested in, Whether your axBodatcs have less or 
more work depended on the outcome of that lockout. What happened? Some of 
the newspapers could not say anything else but that this was an attempt of Lcnine 
and Trotiky to bring in a soviet form of government in New Vorfc. It is lo the credit 
of the newspapers in this struggle that the greatest number of them did not print this, 
and did not permit others to mislead them in the situation. What happened to the 
agencies representing the public — the courts ? The employers went to the courts and 
prayed for injunctions. The courts did not bother at all about these. On purely 
technical interpretation, one judge, quoting the law of i8oq, issued an injunction in 
1911. Another judge went so far as to say that the courts mud icprescnt capital in 
its struggle against labor. About twelve iniunctions. perhaps more, were issued 
against us. You understand that the courts were no more bystandcra in the situation 
after they had authority delegated to them by the public for the public interests. 
They went to the help of the employers in the fight for a sweat-shop. Now, it may 
be that this swcat-ehop Is good public policy. 

The employers went to the courts and asked that we be dissolved, 177,000 people 
organized to promote our welfare and to get a living wage. They went to the courts 
and said, "You issue an edict dissolving the organization." and it may be done — not, 
however, that it c&n affect the life of an organization. It can disAoK'e the shell. 
The will of a people to stand and 6gbt for what is right cannot be dissolved. The 
workers in the industry have raised during the time of unemplo>'Tnen(, nearly two 
million dollars to sustain that struggle — two million dollars from men and women who 
were out of work themselves, and tens of thousands of workers stayed out for six or 
seven months until the employers recogniKd that they would have to deal on a new 
ba^s in the clothing industry. 

I believe that what has been accomplished by oui organization is completely in 
the direction of the public n-ill — the improvement in living conditions, the educational 
programs, and all the other activities that are directed to make better men and women, 
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men »nd women who wiU love Uie spirit intl the purpose of those who brought about 
the institutions of Uus country. So I believe that in this great stnigftl' between the 
two forces, after an examiiution of the facts, you will find that a Mine public policy, 
which will lead to proKreasive improvemtnts instead of violent uphea\'als. & movement 
that i« directed to bring more hope into the lives of the millions of workers who toil, 
wiU win; and t hope that you will see as we do that the fi^ht of labor is not only in 
labor's interest, but in the interest of the community as a wbole; and after examining 
the facts, and reaching; your conclusions, you will use all the power at your cotnmAad 
to create a public sentiment, for a sane, healthy, and proper labor policy in the country. 
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CONFERENCE SERMON 

THE RELATION OF SOCIAL SERVICE TO THE CHURCH 
Hi. Ret. CharUs 8. Brent, Bu^aio 

"Thou shalt love the L«d thy God with all thy heart, and with alt thy soul, and 
with all thy oiiivl. This is the first and i^reat comntandmeot. And the second is 
liltc unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two conuoandmentt 
hong all the Law and the Prophets." — Matt. 31:37-40. 

This moment of the conference is of solemn and welcome sl^ificance, because it 
is the public recognition that all our social effort springs from and centers in God. 
It is not a formal hour; it is not, so to speak, a mere nodding to God in order that we 
may say that we do not forget llim. It is the giving Him first place, and upon that 
depends the whole value of the efforts to which you and t are putting our hands. 

We have been occupied with the second or social dcp»rtment of love. We now 
swing ourselves up into the first. What I may say to you is of less significance than 
that moment of silence in which with the honesty of faith we turned our souls to the 
Source of Being, and thought of our lives as being dependent upon Him. The impor- 
tance of accent is so well known in other departments of Ufe that it is rather curious 
we fail to give it proper attention in thai which has to do with the more fundamental 
matters of our IJfe and conduct. Accent makes all the difference, doesn't it, between 
sense and noiuicnse, between ugliness and beauty, between right and wrong, between 
religion and what I would call moral paganism, of which there is not & little in this 
country. God comes first, persons and things afterward. 7'hc emphasis is on the first 
commandment of love. Nothing can precede it, much less supersede it. 

Two years ago the president of Harvard College, in discussing the aftermath 
of the war, said to me, " We are in for a period of materialism, but, " he added, "I hope 
it will be short." The first part of his prophecy has come true. His hope we trust 
will be speedily realized. As you and I think of materialiun. doubtless we say to 
ourselves: "Yes, it must be a very terrible ogre to Uy hold of Ufe and possess it. 
I am glad that at any rale I am not the victim of materialism." We picture it as 
something so repulsive that we would immediately recognize it and turn our backs 
upon iL But are you quite sure, if this has been the course of your reuooin;, that 
you are not deceiving yourselves ? Materialism is anything but an ogre. ACaterialiam 
te a Delilah dressed in garments that appeal to our finer svosibitities, with a countenance 
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winsome looldiig, like an angel of light, and we succumb to her wooing l>cIoce we are 
aware that we are in her tolls. 

Materialism Ls a wrong accent. It t? putUnf; Ood second, and some thing or 
some persrOD first. IdoUtr>' U just that, and nothing else; it is putting peraona or 
things in the place of Cori, Even ro put humanity in the place o( Corf is so fja\*e an 
error that we must, contrary to all our desires, injure our cojiacity (or real service. 
If it were only the pulpit that was speaking of the neccsMty of rcUgion today — and by 
religion I mean putting God before everything else — then it might be that you would 
say that it is the professional viewpoint, but that is not the cas«. When we have such, 
men as Bernard Shaw and H. Ci. Wells and Herbert Croly, hitherto counted secularists, 
preaching ihc iiecessity of maLing reliRion Uie basis of life, then it is time that a!] of 
us gavv our alteotion to these new prophets telling old truths. Tliey preach thut 
religion is not an appendage of life but an indispensable (oundation. I could quote 
all three of these writers but I will conitnt myself with a passage from one, Bernard 
Shaw. He i-^t referring to a possible socialist state, and be says: "All our vital and 
fundamental laws arc religious at root, religion being the foundation of the essential 
duties. If you have people legislating without any religious foundation, you will get 
the sort of thing ve. have had from 1914 to iQio. When irreligious men control \ 
affairs the danger of war is greatly incceased, especially now that the implements of \ 
war are so cheap, That is why Ireland is such a fearful danger to the Tiritish Empire.^ 
The only remedy [or war is conscience, and you won't have conscience unlil you havB ' 
* religion carefully taught and inculcated." Truly Saul is among the prophets! 

You have given me ihe honomble but extremely diJfirulc responsibility of bringing 
home this (act to your conjcieacc, in order tlial all our ddiberations and Gndiugs may 
be lifted above the merely human sphere and the loneliness of crude cicpcrimcnt, and 
become as a sword bathed in hca.vcn, capable of cutting its way through those dis- 
couragements and obstacles which always lie between promise and fulfilment, hope and 
mliaation. I don't need to he either a seer or sage — and I am neither — to be able to 
say to you that I know that God is with you. "Inasmuch as you have done it unto 
the least of these, my little ones, you have done it unto Me." You arc servants; 
you are organised to combat the forces of selfishness; indeed, we might say that this 
conference stands for organized unselfishness. Moreover, it isn't as though you each 
were giving your little independent contribution to the great cause. You arc bound 
together and rccogniwd, both by man and by Cod as a corporate body with a living 
soul, with a will, with a vitality so great that you yourselves have not yet tested how 
wonderful it is. The tie that binds us social workers is not artifirinl or arbitrary. 
Our conference is its expression rather than it& cause. Our relationship is more 
intimate than that of friends; our annual gathering is — what I shall call it ?— a family 
festival, a coming together for the )ay of It, the power o( it, the sociability of it. It 
does not create a unity, which would otherwise not exist; it declares a unity that 
already is, and reaches after an intimacy that never ceases to develop (resh and 
enlarged contacta. 

"Kindred groups," as they arc called, like to find shelter under the family eaves, 
with redprouU lecogoition of, shall it be, first couBinship? Nor do we fail to claim 
a treasured kinship with that great army of social servants who have not specialized, 
but whose sympathy and faith and insight nuiLe them the light of the worid and the 
salt of the earth. \Vc all gravitate together becauK of a common hope, aod need. 
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and vj»on. The ;creat beauty of such & gathering of soda] workers a.1 vie an i» that 
wc are incluiuve, and we would acoro to be thought cxduuve. It is tiuc, isn't it — 
and you know Et perhaps more in detail than nioit pcople-^that our «-orid of today Is 
complicated and intricate and tangled, and the question is: How are we going to make 
things better P Now, wc are at it in the right way. Simplification oomcs through co- 
ordinatioa on the disco^-cry of common prioctplc and inspiration. Simplidcy — real 
ttmplicity— U never the result of elimination. It is the gathering together and 
tckling to one anotlier of all honest thoughts and words and deeds. 

1 am sure tlmt the conference must have had the same effect on you that it has 
bad on mc. It has tcndt^ to deliver mc from the crippling si'lf-concdt of mere spedal- 
i.^m. I think it was the famouii Ma&ter of Babliol who oocc said that "most men live 
in a comer and see but a little way beyond their own home or place o( occupation; 
they don't lift up thai eyes to the hills; they ore not awake when the dawn appears." 
It is in order, in part, to i>revent this crippling life of isolation that the conference 
method Itas come in, and, I believe, come in to stay. The woi^er perforce gets new 
Mst U he sees the whole plan of which hig own product Is a part. It not only helps 
the finger to be content to do the work of a liiiger, but also to he glad that it is a frngor. 
You know as well as I do some of the great defects of our American democracy. 
I am inclined to think that wc arc frequently in danger of giving too much importance 
to oSdaliim, aye, and even to specialism— not chat I am against spedaUam, far from 
It, but specialism in isolation, that so frequently tends to make specialists become not 
merely dogmatic, but ultra-dogmatic. The value of all specialism comes out only 
when it is related to the whole. I have taken a qiioUiion from Scripture, tlie two 
great commandmentf, the twofold commandment of love, and it cbscs by Christ say- 
ing that all the law and the prophets hang on those two commandments. Without 
them, the specialism of the law and and prophets are of no avail. Now, (he law and 
the prophets gain and do not lose dignity by being put into such a noble relationship; 
and so it is, not only in relation to social work but to evei^ deportment of life, the 
larger our contacts, the more we can recognize just how great a bearing on the vhoU 
part has, the more likely are the workers to do their work well. 

Vou have given me a subject — the relation of social service to the Christian 
church. Perhaps it was put the other way — the relation of the Christian churdi to 
social service^ but if you will allow me I will restate it In the form 1 have just read, 
because, after all, nil social service originate<l in the church, Now, the relationship 
b that of a child, albeit a grown-up child, tu the parent, and the parent is asking for 
aid that the developed and educated child can give. Unfortunatdy, in order not to 
be misunderstood, I shall have to take a few moments to de&ne what b meant by the 
church. It does not mean the churches. It means something Infinitdy more than 
any one church, as wc use the term, or all of them put together. Ideally the church 
is an eternal sodety which looks to and leans upon God as its living head and accepts 
His plan of life and conduct for all its membersi. In the second place, the church is 
not a synonym for the clergy or for the single generaljoa of Christians now on earth 
any more than the nation is a synonym for the present administration, or for the 
poputatioQ of the United States at this moment. It i.s an ideal .wciety that lives 
from age to age, gathering momentum and power as it goes on, surviving all the indi- 
viduals of any given age or oil the ages together. It is not co-terminous with sodety, 
but it has a standing mission to the sodety of every age. In one senK that nussioa 
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never changts; in another acitse it changes with each new generation, as the problems 
vary from century to century. 

The purpOK of the church and the meaning of li^c a.re all summed up in the words 
that I tiave quoted in the twofold coramantlment of love. "Love is life, and life U 
love; and where there is no love there is no life." Love must be twofold. Mystical? 
Yes. Do not lell me you are not religious; I know the humui heart, because I have 
one. You will never be satis6cd unless or until your heart finds rest in mystical 
relationship with the invisible God. But there is another fellowship and another love, 
love toward our fcllow-racn, widening out in incpcasinu circles, so that when at last 
that timeless time will come when there will be a multitude th«t no man can num- 
bet, we shall not be afraid of the multitude because we know we &haU find, not lose, 
iMirselvca in the multitude and the innumerable fricndsliipa which that multitude 
stands for. 

Life is twofold fellowship, and there Is no superior definition of life — fellowship 
with God and fellowship in God with one another. I said that the church was separate 
from society nnd yet with a mission to society. There was a time when leaders of the 
church thought tlut the true Cbristtan, if he were going to be perfect, would have to 
retire from the world ol men about him, and carve within his soul a perfection, with 
the help of God and thoM who were likc-mindcd with himself, That conception of the 
church has passed. The church, if it is to fulfil its mission, must go out into this 
great world of prn|^» and make captive for VioA everything that has been achieved 
by the mind and the hand of man. Today the special mission of the church is a social 
one, to give vitality and aid and illumination to those who, like yourselves, are trying 
to bind up the wounds of a suffciing world, to bring comfort to those who are in distress, 
to aid in the normal development of those lives which arc peculiarly blcs.=ied. 

Now, the church, or rather, I shall say, the !q>ecial representatives of the church 
ID a given generation have not always been true to thdr mission. When Sir Thomas 
More wrote his Uiopia people criticised it on the score that it was beyond human 
ability to put into effect. He met hti critics fn words which are pertinent in our own 
day: "The greatest part of Christ's precepts arc more disagreeing to the lives of the 
men of this ige than any part of my discourse has been; but the preachers seemed to 
have Icimcd that craft to which you ad\-ise me, for they, alMcrving that the world 
would not willingly suit their lives to the rules that Christ has given, have fitted His 
doctrine, as if It had been a leaden rule, to their lives, that so, some way or other, they 
might agree with one another." In part that is true as applied nor nieitly to the 
clergy but also to the laity of our day. We are alive to the fact, wc are ashamed of It, 
and we are going to change it; but the clergy cannot change It without the help of the 
laity, because the laity are as much a part of the church as the clergy, and the responsi- 
bility is on them as well as upon us. The charge has been made that the clergy are 
afraid to preach the truth boldly because it may interfere with tbcic immediate inter- 
ests. That is not a just gcnetallatlon. It is true that in the first group that Christ 
chnse to represent His Ringilom, there was a traitor — one in twelve. I hope that the 
proportion has not changed for the worse in succcc'ling generations. 

There is a charge again.st the clergy of class partisanship, especially in connection 
with the industrial question. But just as in those early days when there was an 
attempt to buy spiritual advantage, llie response came, " Thy money perish with iheel" 
So from the Ups of some of our gcoention of ckrsy who have been submitted to the 
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iciidignlty of ■ biibe, hav'e came the words, "Damo your money t" Again let me say, 
I believe there are very few men who call themselves Christians who would dcme&n 
themselves in such a way as either directly or indirectly to oSer a bribe. I recall one 
instance where it was stated that the clergy must be properly paid because if the>' were 
not they might take a position that was contrary to the established order of society, 
an order that tt was desired to continue by those who had certain vested interests. 
The insult of it you at once see — if a dog is well fed he is not likely to bite. I belie%-e 
that both the der^ and laity today ate nady to make a bold adventure in the direcUoa 
of the twofold taw of love, not for the sake of their own individual salvation but for 
the solvation of the sodaL whole, without which I do not care to be saved. In such 
an adventure the church must not ko to sleep mysdcaUy or theo)of[ically because it 
ia awakeaiDg socially. We are apt, in our enthusiasm, to lose our balance and when 
we set a new vision as we have today— a social vision— to think that it is the whole 
thing. It Is not. It hangs upon the myslnaJ and the theological. The mystical is 
tb« basis of the practical, the ideal of the real, poetry of prose. 

Perhaps the most pertinent question that was asked in this conference — and I am 
tiot aware that it has been answered — was: What is the meaning of social or organic 
proicrcss ? The query has been on the lips of men ever since there was a human wdety. 
Just where are we gotn;; what is the goal that we are after ? The War has shattered 
a great deal more than the cities of Flamlen and of France; it has shattered certain 
goals that we hitherto had in view, and which we considered suflident. 

Today large masses of people are moving without any clear sense of where they 
an going, and are more or less saCishcd because the>' are moving and doing. Remember 
— and I say this without any fear of justifiable contradiction— that progress is not 
inevitable; it is not a necessity; it is a task. Progress indicates that you know what 
your goal is, and where that goal is. It is not sufficient to say that we are doing kind 
things, or that we are ministering lo man En this way or that. Admirable^ as it is on 
the side of unselfishness, il is ncceaaar>' that the world of scrious-mindcd men and thou 
who are religious at the core, should once again as in days of old, get a clear social goal 
before them, and then at all costs move toward that goal. We have outlived the 
philosofihy of Herbert Spencer and all that group of luxuriant optinusts, who were 
confident that everything must come out right in the eod. Indcliuiteneas, so far as 
a goal is concerned. Is a faul thing to progress. Once again we must draw pictures of 
an ideal society, an ideal society not only for the nation but also for mankind. 

In the ages that are past, it was deemed suSdent that a nation should have its 
own definite goal, and democracy was the diarming and charmed word which held 
the attention and represented a goal to the .Imcrican mind. If democracy is sliU to 
hold our attention, it must be restated in entirely new terms. It ha* lost in potency 
and attract! ventaa. As long ago as Plato the necessity of having the vision of an ideal 
sodcty was recognized, and as a result we have today his great work "The Republic," 
a work that it would be weU for us social workers to read about once a year. Again, 
in the New Testament, aye, and In the OUl Testament, there was a perfectly clear 
goal toward* whkh social progress was directed. The New Testament derives much 
of its force from the distinctness with which social completeness is held before us. 
I have taken the fundamental commandments of ideal society as my text. The 
twofold law of love coven everything Dcccsury for the commonwealth of mankind. 
Given that this was lived out in the world today the world would be heaven. Not 
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only In thftt twofold commaminient, but also in th« Scnnon on the Mount, we have a 
body ol teaching that U the only hope of perfect society. In the center of the Sermon 
on the Mount is a prayer which we utd to^eLber at the be^nmag of this meeting, and 
I woniter if we know just the significance of that for which we prayed — "Thy Kingdom 
came, Thy will be done, on eailh ux it is in Heaven" — a goal of aoctal perfection. 
Today, cv-cn in the business world, we find men taking a little bit of the Sermon on 
the Mount and saying, "We are going to live by that. Let us accept the Golden 
Rule," Or somebody else will take such part as appealii to him and say, "I will 
incorporate that in my life." Hut remember that the whole of the fvcrmon on the 
Mount stands or fdls together; you cannot pick and choose. I would not trust a, man 
to know how to Irt-at his neighbor if he hadn't something more than the Golden Rule 
as his guide to conduct. I want to know just how he loves himsdf. There are various 
ways of loving yourself, and I certainly would not want to be loved by some men as 
they love themselves. 

Vou will find that there are two things in common in the N'ew Testament and in 
Pbto's "Republic. " Both require of us that we accept for here and now as perfect 
a social ideal as we can conceive of. At the same time both concede the limitations of 
human naturtr and face failure without relinquishing the ideal. Therefore both daim 
for life beyond the grave the full realization of that which must fall short of the best 
human endeavor in this life, dancon says of the ideal of Socrates: "Vou speak of 
that city of which wc are the founders, and which exiat in idea only; for I do not think 
there is such an one on earth," "In heaven," replies Socrates, "there is laid up a 
psttcm of such a city, and he who desires may beheld this, and beholding, govern 
himself accordingly. But whether there really is or ever will be such an one is of no 
importance to him; for he will act according to the laws of that city and of no other." 
The New Testament caps Socrates in such passages as "a city that hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker Is Cod"; and "the new heaven and the new earth" after 
the old is passed away. 

We must aim to sbapc and order society after God's pattern, even though wc 
know that we are not going to do a perfect work in time. Yet we must not be dis- 
couraged wh<>n we arc thwarted and disappointed, for all the while we are jcatherinjc 
within our^rlves a value-deposit which is so imperishable that it laughs at death. 
When we pass over to the other adc into the perfect city of God we shall make that 
perfect city still more perfect because wc have been loyal in this world to the vision 
we had of U, and without being fully conscious of it have become a part of the \ision's 
reality. 

The goal for the Individual and that for society must both occupy the same high 
level, There rnnnol be mass salvation unless there is individual salvation for the 
sake of the common weal. Without the development of the mystical, as involved in 
the command to lovx God passionately, there can be no certainty of true social service. 
There is no more important duty today than worship. Worship is not heating sermons. 
I realize at the close of a sermon like this, how second rate it is compared with the 
exerciBc of concentrating our attention upon Gcd as the active, loving source of all 
that we think, dOj ajid say, whose wisdom is our guide, wfaoK strength is our 
eufhciency. 

There is a memorial to a great sodal worker, Henry Scott Holland, in Christ 
Cburcb, Oxford, bearing the following inscripdoa which I leave with you as a perfect 
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bJography of a Chmtion somi worker: "As beholding Cod iti\'i3il>Ie, he w&a unccss- 
ingly fouading oa euth His Hcivenly Kingdom, Ln uoghukea failh, vivid hopCj joyoui 
love." 
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DIVISION VU— THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 

THE COMMUNTTY, MAKER OF MEN 

Joseph Lex, Praident, Commumty Strtice, Ineorporated, BortfiH 

The common ob|ecl of the members of this conference Is nurture — "that they 
might have Ufc and that they might have it more abundantly." And the so\'ereigQ 
meaiui of promotioig life U action — the sell-activ'ity o( the individual It is by living, 
investiniK what Mtality they have, that men become alive. 

It is tnie tlut in order to ai~t, a man must h.ive some command of the imtruments 
of action^ — of his body and his natural farulticii, of tools and sustenance, and of the 
phyuoU means of knowledge and exprcssiou. Accordingly, we fight disease and crime, 
supply toots, grant pennons, provide Khools and libraries and art museums. But 
after all the parts hnvc been assembled — body, mind, tuob, and material to work 
with — we know that life docs not result unless the man himself is brought to take a 
hand. 

And action to win life must be wbolc-heartcd. New growth will start no deeper 
than the spot from which the action sprung. Only what is exercised wiU be developed. 
If you want the man himself to grow you must get the whole of him enUstcd. We 
must discard the foolish arithmetic of the primary school, that fallacy of the fixed 
total which teaches that the more you ^>cad the less you ba^'c, and loam that it is 
only what we spend that we can kficp. 

Action, wholehearted acUonI And there is one other requirement: action, to 
foster life, must be of certain kinds. 

You have in your hospital a disabled soldier. He linds it almost impossible to 
walk; he cannot raise his hand above his head; his arms and legs will not respond to 
his command. .\nd then you introduce a game, and as he plays the game there eomesj 
a chajige: be leaps and shouts and enters into the spirit of the contest} and beliold 
Ut aims take on new life, and hll legs acquit themselves in a manner he had thoui;rht 
impossible. What they would not do for him Lhcy do for the new spirit that has taken 
possession of him. And it is not bis aims and legs alone. These arc the visible 
beneficiaries. There is not a tissue of hifi body that docs not know the difference. 
Bis heart has heard the summons and beats a march, his lungs have heard and sighed 
with happiness. .Ml the organs fear and are rejoiced. Here at last, they feel, is 
something they M>mchow remember and have been homesick for, and Uiey fall to 
with a "now then, all togetherl" like a good team when the game is on. 

I have said the condition of new life was aelf-activity, but it is in truth the activity 
of mmcthing more than self that holds the secret — something of which the indi\'idual 
and all hLs members seem to be the product. Was the man playing that game or was 
the game playing him ? His arms and legs seemed to think it was the game. They 
would not come out for him and go through their paces, but when the spirit of competi- 
tion called, llicy recognlMd their master's voke. It was the same with the whole of 
him, not the body alone, but mind and spirit "He smcUcth the battle afar off, the 
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thunder of the captatiu and the thoutinit." The contest hu become for 
artificer of Lhe nun uid ha raiaed him up to be its inslnimcat. 

Sotneihing of the tame effect it«een in the uscofmauc. You find that the rhythm 
of a dance or a song will alsocarryyouroroundeJ patients beyond themselves and Icnve 
behind a permanent accc&sion of new life. 

The &amc spell resides in action in yet another form. A patient, confined to his 
bed, who has made but little pro^eu through such gymnaftlic exercises as you could 
give him, U one day handed wme material that he can make things of. He proceeds 
to mold it into certain forms. As he succeeds there comes a change in his condition. 
Hift eyes are brighter, his voice stronger. He taufths and joke*. Hb appetite 
improves. Tliesc shapes in clay, or rn-ffia, or wood, poKess a mai^c power over him. 
In (ashioninft these images, he haii somehow made himself. There were Rnomes 
imprisoneij in the wood who thus evince their gratitude to the mortal who has divined 
their presence there and s«t them free. 

Man, it would appear, is the child not merely of action but of certain forms of 
action, the (ulfilmeDl of certain purposes — of contest, mu.<iica1 expression, the service 
of the beautiful in sound, in color, or in shape. As these purposes arc satisfied in 
him, — at they play through him, make him their instrument, as warrior, artist, or 
muiician— he becomes alive. 

And there is another ingredient, another dimension, in the purposes that recreate 
— » dimension that we must find to be represented if the man is to become thoroughly 
alive. I mean a market lor his work. Your patient ha.* been makirj? imagra of wood 
or day, and his idols, reversing the usual procedure, have returned the compliment 
by re-makinR liim. For a time this is sufficient; he b contented to look upon his 
work and know In his own mind that it is good. 

But pretty soon he seeks external confirmation, looks for some further mark of 
reslity in what he bos produced. It takes two to create beauty, just as we have 
learned from Emerson that It takes two to speak the truth. Nothing for us is quite 
done unlll it has achieved a social stamitng. And so he looks for outside testimony. 
The nurse says his things arc beautiful, but he suspects the nunc: she is of adeceitful 
generation, not to be trusted in such matters. He requires a more impartial witness. 
Suppoitc somebody would really buy his ttu0l That would be a tcstimomal indeed, 
There U no evidence so coovindng as cash payment. And to what an in\-igorating 
truth it IcstifiesI To have found a market! To have dune work that compcU the 
bedrock Philistine adheUon of the un««nciment.i] dollnrl Through such testimony 
u this your work itself has reached a new degree of actuality. And you, through 
It, have had the sustaining experience of being notdcd. 

To make good, to be somebody, to hold a place as a competent member of society 
— this is an achievement which, as the members of this conference know from the 
daily eipericnce of a thousand cases, is the prime social requisite of health. Here, 
indeed, is an instance where money talks, and with an eloquence for which the tongues 
of men and angels aflord no substitute. 

And so you get up sales, bcucficial in proportion as they cease to be philanthropic; 
best of all when the man's work sells in the open market and is brought not because 
people want to help him, nnr because he is a hero, nor baa a large family, nor has done 
bis best, nor is entitled to a minimum wage, but because they want the goods. This 
uobioaed payment for things or service because they are rcoUy wanted is the only 
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id possessed of the true doqucnce. The most devastating vm&te of which any 
tmomic system can be f^ilty is that which disassociates pa)'(nciit from demand, 
is a failure in xhal conservation ot motive which I take to be the chief and iiKlusive 
fthorl of cnhancinR life. Money to possess > thcnpeutk value must rq)rc9ent the 
Jier m.in's need of you, not your need of him. 

Man, it thus appears, is the child of purpose — of certain specific purposes which 
ike Lommand and fashion him as he obeys them. And among these purposes — 
ne which blends with and reinforces every oth«r — Is the satisfacUon of a market for 
is work. There uppears this constant social demand of the spiritual boiy whi.:h it 
i his salvulion to ful&l. 

But cash payment is noi the only market; Or niUier, it doe» not fuUy eirpress 
Jie social need and corresponding social dimcosioa of accomplishment. It puts the 
autlwHtaiive stamp on competence but has do work lor those who, because of sickness, 
or extreme youth, or ngc, or other disability, caiwol satiny its test. And to the very 
able, to whom the money-value of the work has become a matter of course, it leaves 
the craving for some higher standard. 

There is another market, a demand other than that expressed in cash payment, 
that has magic pow«r. I do not Icnow what the war meant to the soldiers, and [ do 
but suppose that anyone who was not a soldier wiU ever know. But to those of us 
who stayed at home it was, with all Its horror and its disturbance, a marvelous 
generator of vital force. It c&Ded out something in all of us that we did not know 
was there, that in truth was not there, or at least was not at home to any other visitor. 
It restored power lo the invalid and gave the old a new lease of life. It m.idc the tame 
to walk, the blind to see, and guve the well an almost miraculous power of performance. 
It broke down our most rooted inhibitions and led forth a galaity of unexpected talent, 
releasing the miser from his fears, and with pentecoslal power touching the tongue- 
tied banker's lips with eloquence. It carried many million people beyond themselves 
and established for them new frontiers ot personality, from which, the present evidence 
of reaction notwithstanding, they will never wholly recede. It is true that some were 
broken by their work and gave their lives as truly as the soldiers in the field. But 
most were better for it. The war spirit seemed to lake up the souls and bodies of 
men into its service, to moke ihcm pregnant of the public cause, and capable of its 
delivery. You could sec it immediately in their look and gait, hear it in the w«y they 
laui^hed, and divine its presence in tbe way they prayed. 

Tiie most striking symptom was in the sense of rest — rest from worrying about 
immediate success or whether the thing you were doing was worth while. Here it 
last was true rest (or the weary — not surcease of toil, but the dedicating of your toU 
to a cause so satisfying that— let time and the Devil do thdr worst— you could 
surrender to it with a happy recklesisnees, a cause that you devoutly believed must 
triumph, but a good ship to go down with in any case. And you didn't have to bother 
about your health. If you broke down, there were plenty more where you came 
from. It was like the exhilaration of a race after the tedium of training. No need 
of thinking of your condition now. Tbe race is on and it is win or bust. To millions 
the war was the trumpet ot the Angel Gabriel, the resurrection of those who accepted 
this tast call to life and work. 

An essentia] quality of this national demand, as seen during the war, was its 
penetration to all sorts of people and tdl occupations. Back of the soldiers in Che 
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camps and trenches, bock of the nukcra of supplies and the munition workers, it 
reached cver>' home and workshop uid every dtiun, Rich men's sons spent their 
vacations in (arm-work or passing rivets in the shipyards. Shop girls walked to and 
from their work to save their mckeU for the Red Cro«. Mothers, fathers, children , 
all had Lbeir pari. An artist friend of mine, to whom arithmetic is an occult art and 
letter-writing an atntnisc branch of interior decoratJon, telephoned to know whether 
he could help out by doing clerical work. People everywhere found their private 
ialerests and ambitions less compelling than the common need. Most interesting 
of sll were the business men who stayed at home and carried on their ordinary wort, 
shouldering cver>-b(>dy else's share besides thdr own in order that their partners might 
take up the more exciting and romantic kinds of service. 

There was no quesiion of ability or lack of it. The nation was fighting and 
every »crap of humcin power that could in any way contribute to the nation's strength 
wu called. It was a question of giving what you had, and no one's gift was large or 
>mall in its relation to tbo cause. People who had acv-cr known the happiness of 
being wonted felt the bracing current of demand. The hardest service of all, the 
bitter contribution of not giving unnecessary trouble, by tho^c to whom the joy of a 
positive contribution was denied, became illuminated. Even the law-breakers in the 
prisons were given their opportunity to help. There was exhilaration in this new 
equality of obligation and of sacrifice. For the first time in this generation everybody 
counted and cvcrj'body had a place. Each felt he had the purpose, the need, and in 
some way the recogaitloQ of the nation back of him. 

This universality of appeal is a distinctive attribute of a great national purpose. 
Nobody is exempt and nobody's sacrifice scorned. All work like children in the hay- 
field when the tain is coming. It is no longer a question of how great a work you can 
accomplish, hut of the spirit you share in the doing of it. Each serves according to 
his talent; all are one as members of the team. A great national purpose adds a new 
sanction to all forms nf service. It mnkes of every wori:eT an oflicial, with a responsi- 
bility not to hb customers alone but to the state. He is no longer merdy the man who 
sells shoes to his neighbors; he is the shoemaker, one, who in the public economy, 
fills a necessary part. To the sense of rendering competent service lo individuals, 
is added the sense of status, of holding a rcqwnsibte position in the commonwealth. 
Such is the life-giving property of a public cause. 

As a true purpose in on individual carries down into his spinal marrow until 
every cell and tissue thrills to it, so a true purpose of the commonwealth \-ihratca 
through every citizen and through his work. It is the maker of the citizen, as the 
sweep and tertseness of a rapid carves the diape of every wave, or the thrust of a 
great arch holds each stone in place. 

At most times and in most nations this greatest of life-giving influences docs not 
exist. The young, the old, the sick, the inexperienced, are made to feel that their 
services are not required. If they were to drop out altogether they would not be 
missed. Not even the skilled and able are subject to any national appeal. If they 
choose to build up n serviceable business, to perform distinguished wort: in a profes,«oii, 
that is thdr own afloir; the rest of ua are not concerned. 

Nobody can be well or able under such conditionSj or make his normal contribu- 
tion to mankind. A community that is settled down to smug content or given to 
material pursuits, will not produce great men— or only sporadically and by acddent — 
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or coll forth the powers of the rank and &lc. To be tbe mother of mldiers, it must 
■ouDd a csQ to arms. To brinR forth heroes, it must itself be henuc. 

Tht wax showed us how a gTcat national purpose can bring m life. I doubt 
whether &ny other oaUonal uadcrtaking can give ub that experience to the same 
degree. War is, I suppose, the pursuit upon which the social instinct itself, in its 
extension beyond the limits of the family, wa$ (omcd. Society, in it» last analysis, — 
the residuum that would be left after evcr>'thing possible had been abstracted — is the 
war band, and I doubt whether iti full reaction, the thoroughgoing soctaJ orj;u»m, 
CM take place apart from war. 

Flirting ia to the indiviilual al&o an esiwnlial spiritual item. He also was Urgdy 
built around this instinct. Chiv'alry is still tbe code of ethics that most appeals to 
our imagination. Contest is tbe rommon dement in the majority of our individual- 
istic aa well u of our great team games. Tbe states and empires, whose citizens bavt 
shirked military service, have disappeared, and their downin.ll has been due as much 
to moral delcriomtion as to military defeat. Tbe fighting qualities have in all ages 
been closely identified with manly virtue. We arc so committed to this instinct, both 
as citizens and as individuals, that we cannot reach full stature without its cxerdse. 

i\rc we then to adopt war as a permanent and necessary means of spiritual life, 
a fixed requirement of moral hygiene? Most peoples in the past liave gciuc on this 
auumption, but for us today, the point does not bear arguing, \^'a^, apart from its 
manifest abominations, its infringement of liberty and suspension of democracy and 
Uw; apart from its permanent lowering of human pos^bilities, especially in the 
production of the warUkc virtues by the killing ot! of the best and bravest, ^in addi- 
tion to all these evils — has failed to show itself an emancipating pursuit. The story 
of Sparta in the old world and of Germany in the new, the moral degeneracy of both 
hemid of their military downfall, aSords sufficient testimony upon this point. The 
god of war himself has turned his back at last upon his too abject worshipers. 

Wc have seen the bc^nning of what is partly the same thing among ourselves 
in the moral reaction — return to normalcy, like the dog returning to his vomit— that 
has succeeded the more or lesii inevitnble war hysteria. 

Tbe reason for this bad moral effect of war is that it is too exclusive. Madame 
de Stael said that war spoils conversation, and that is a profound as well as witty 
criticism. Wc arc not alL primarily 6ghter&. None of us an; tightcrs and nothing 
else, Wc have need of other methods of expression. War may find a use for the 
poet and tbe artist and the thinker in writing war songs, or painting camouSage, or 
Ending more lethal poisons. Krci&ler was found useful tn interpretini; the music of 
a shell. But wc can find a better use for Kreisler. Our human unCurc is a harp of 
many strings and war touches most of tbem too little or too roughly. 

The warlike virtues, moreover, can be cultivated apart from war, as they are 
cultivated even by the warlike nations in time of peace. War itself was originally and 
instinctively a sca.'ional occupation like ba.seball. The young Indian braves danced 
the war-dance and took up the warpath in the spring, It was in the spring that the 
perpetual private wamoi the Middle -Vges were begun — an o!d campaigner of Philip 
Augustus' time sneers at those knights whose warlike sentiments were only for the 
winter months. Our own youth feel tbe sajne impulse and can be trusted to follow 
there interpretation of the warpath in the spring, and again In the fall until snow 
flies, U we will ^ve them half a chance. 
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Id nuturc life wv can preserve the element of coatest in the very form of team 
competition — though not of the most satisfying sort — if we will make our industrial 
orgaaiutJons into teams with tiue p&rtidpation by their individual members. 

Whatever as a state we uodcrtakc, we can put tbrougb in a courageous and 
chivalric spirit. Inhere are dragons enough if you are looking for theni, and a suffi- 
cient lupply of human subjecu who need a little even of the ancient treatment, to 
satisfy the most exacting. 

As to war itself, the rcadincsa is all. I do not mean preparedness— that vicious 
circle in which each nation Kclcs only la go a little faster than its neighbor, until all 
the moral landmarks disappear in Kcneral vertigo — but moral readiness to risk life 
and all for country when tme occasion calls. To keep the BghtinK spirit aiivc amonj; 
us, if there Is no other help, our pacifists can be relied upon — those uncooquerable 
champions who put the "fist" into their very misleading name. 

If war ia not the angel of Ubention that we arc seeiting, where shall we look 
for him ? 

There was a cily once which, in little more than a century, from a body of about 
one hundred and fifty thouund to one hundred and eighty thousand citizens— approxi- 
mately equal to the population of Scranton, Pennsylvania, or Worcester, Massachu- 
setts — produced about half the geaius that the worid has seen. Within, its walls, in 
that brief space of time, (here was traced out the nearest approach we have to the 
spiritual outline of a man. In Athens, not simply more than elsewhere but in many 
thousand times its due proportion, the human mind and spirit were set free. 

It was in Athens that man's great constituting purposes, hs soUlier, tliinker, 
creator of the beautiful, were more devoutly followed by the stale than in any other 
place at any time. So de\'out was public re%'rrcnce for these purposes that each was 
worshiped as a god— as Ares. ."VpoUo. Pallas .\theftc. The stage at Athens was an 
instnuneat of public worship. The office of architecture was building the temples 
of the gods, that of sculpture the construction of their images. The Parthenon was 
the Athenian Temple of the Virgin, Praxiteles' CWyrapian Zeus, the chief of all the god&, 
invoked by Hellas as patron of its athletic sports. Athens demonstrated Itow much of 
human genius may become incarnate where the public dimension is added to Its 
constituting aims. She so hungered to render these their fitting service thai, as in 
the myth of Orpheus, her very stones rose up and made her beautiful. 

Shall wc then fallow .\tbens as our model ? 1 f following hex were morally pos&lble 
to us it would be a choice devoutly to be conttidcred, but there is nnc thing in which 
we must depart from her example. The leisure thrau^h which Athens wrought her 
raincles was based on slavery. For us, on the contrary, the one constituent purpose 
of humanity which wc must stand for above all others, the ont- which this conft-rence 
especially represents, is nurture, the promotion of the fullest life of all. And it is to 
this purpose, especially, that our nation miisl, in my opinion, be dedicated, if it would 
save the lives of its citizens or its own life. 

Such a purpose would give expression to an instinct older than fighting, the desire 
for wisdom, or llie love of beauty; llie mother instinct — almost as strong in man as 
it is in woman^rhat is as old as Life. The adoption of nurture as a leading aim would 
fittingly mark the rccognitiun of woman in our political affairs. 

Such a proposal is far from new. The spiritual welfare of the citizen was the 
object o( the state as laid down both by Plato and by Aristotle. The service of all 
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men u th« ijreat coitunandment of the wurM's tm greatest fel^poiu; it was the tnapin- 
tion of the Puritan movement nitri is the iccepted aim of democracy everywhere. 
As •■ doctriiK: il is in fact a comrnonplace. 

nut the serious, practical carr>-ing out of this purpose would be rcvolutloiuuy. 
Vilisl arc the main stq» it would involve? First, wc would clear nwa)- the outstand- 
ing obstacles to life. Within the first year our county prison) would be abolished; 
we ^ould have made full provision for the care and sef^i^alion of the feeble-minded; 
tuberculosis, ihc white plague, and other dlaeaaea would be on the way toward 
exterrnination; t)'phoid, the especial political diieau, would not exist. We should 
have made a revolution ia our politics. Our police, to cite one instance, would be 
permitted by those higher up seriously lo undertake the stamping out of vice and 
crime. Above all we should have begun to take our public education seriously; to 

■ pay real salaries to teachers even wheit not forced to do so by political pull: to cut 
down classes to a sine that can be taught; to make appointments for other than gco- 
fraphlcal quatificatJons, As a general strategical measure of prevention, we should 
have already drawn a line at the public school which no prc\-cntab!c disease nor mental 
nor physical disability should pass. 

Demortacy, serioualy applied, could I suppose, within a few yenn, not Indeed 
literally abolitfa pos-eity and crime, but so reduce these ancient enemies that they would 
not be re'ognizable. At least, there is no reason to suppose it could not do so, for as 
yet the beginning of such experiment has not been made. 

To the objection that such drastic action for human betterment is "playing at 
providence" our answer would bo: "Gentlemen, we arc not playing at providence, 
wc are working at it. Wc believe that love is as proper an instinct to be obeyed as any 
other. We believe that service of one's fellow-men deliberately, systemaiically, upon 
the largest possible scale, a as legitimate a form of action, and as much in accordance 
with the divine will, as eating, or doing business, or giving smoller and less effective 
help." 

In the carrying out of these and other (hanges. we shall adopt a lesson from the 
war. Not merely in the receiving of ministmtions but in the devising and conferring 
of them we shall leave no one out, Ever)- empbyer will be a teacher and every 
business a school; ever>' working man a contributor to management and methods. 
The borne exists for nurture; it is the institution created to this end. Every person 
may contribute to the life of all he meets by the standard and expectation that he has 
of them. All wield the competlini; power of example, most potent in those who bravely 
face the hardest tasks, such as meeting uckness and defeat. This I believe is the 
most im;iortant item in dcniocmcy: the attitude that all are wanted; no one's contri- 
bution is despised. 

It is here that we atone tor the necessary cruelty of competition. Suppose you 
connot compete; you still h:ivc as much a duty and a place as any man. and may 
stand as near the center of the public purT>ose as any other, F^junlity in membenhip, 
equnl moral responsibility, beneath all differences in the form of service, extends the 
saving value of demand lo all. 

But we shall not, like war, be tyrannous in our command. The commuoicy will 
call on every citizen to serve Its purposes because il knows that they are also his. It 
will call as with a trumpet blast of peace, but it is to the still small voice witluo, to 
Che great purpose as ic is wtuspered to the tnan himself, that it wiU speak. It will. 
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if well ttupireil, call even far better sen-icc than it knows, invoke great rebels — a 
Socrattt or a greater than Socrates — who shall intcrprtt its own caute so tiobly that 
the pfople will shrink from serving il. And it wil! pray that it may nol crucify its 
prophets when they are found. 

From the war, also, we shall learn to demand the fighting virtues and shall give 
our boys and young men the opportunity, now largely ladting, for their lawful 
cultivation. 

We will, like Athens, call men to freedom as the servants of the true and the 
beautiful. We will, with all our power, fight our present industrial slavery to the 
maciiiiie; vnll do our best, through making ea>di worker a member of the team, through 
the preservation of competition, through insistence by the consitmcr upon true work- 
man&hip and on aesthetic ^-aluea, to make the daily task expressive. Wc will, in every 
city and every town and every country district, so organize our leisure time that men 
may, in drama, music, architecture, in their tjports and in their avocations, find 
coin[>cns;itiuii fur the sterilizing of tlieir working hours. We will, through the develop- 
ment o( parks, of libraries, and art museums, above all through the return of the 
humanities to our public »:hooU, render public observance to these ends. 

And we will serve these ends in a religious spirit. We will Icam from Athens that 
truth and tteauly are not secondary but ani to he rcverrtitly pursued as attributes 
of the divine. We will not lead the dtitcn to seek his own perfection la the service 
olthcseends. Whatmadethewarlile-givingwasthatourlivesirereofno importance 
in its presence. What made the art of Athens the liberator of genius was that to 
Athens art was religion; the dtiten lost himself m service of the god. There is no 
more cUshcnrtening pursuit than culture. Here a.*) alwa>'s the only path to life is 
through the losing of it. God, from the first, created man in his image and man 
will never be the handiwork of any power less divine. 

Chivalry, search of the true and the beautiful, service of the true life of all — these 
ends our national purpose shall prescribe. But for us in America, at leSst, the greatest 
of these ends is service. "The main enterprise of the world for splendor, for extent, 
is the upbuilding of a man." 

We must say tu the public of this country: We arc not putting this service of 
the fuller life in every citizen before you as a purpose that you may espouse or may 
reject. This purpose is not submitted for your choosing. It has already chosen 
you. The choice b, for America and for democracy everywhere, a matter must liter- 
ally of life and death. For democracy, hitherto, and increasingly at the present 
moment, has frankly disappointed its friends. As a fighter it was succe&sful; but 
now that its emancipation has been won — now that it holds the stage and the disturb- 
ing element has been ejected, now that the curtain is up and the audience waiting- 
it hesitate*, ttamnters, and seems to have nothing to propoK; or it falls back upoa 
abstractions such as, do your duly, ser\'e God, be American. 

In this country, especially, we suffer from this suspended purpose. We are an 
idealistic people without an effective or concrete ideal, kclttng in the great Hfc-givcr 
of all — a public purpose. We still like to use the formulas of a strenuous and righteous 
fight, to talk about Armageddon and the tike. And for a time, in political campaigns, 
wc feel a false exhilaration, as if we were really fighting for a cause. But wheu tlie 
day after election brings the morning newspaper, wc know in our hearts that notblnff 
in particular has happened, and that a new tarii!, some supposed aid to busioiai|r 
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will comprise the whole result. And we arc suck in conscciuence. Foreigners often 
ctU us mooey-grabben, but we ire aot »ucb in our hearts. I£ we were money -grsbhcn 
truly and believed in it, we might be saved. But as it is, money is only a consola- 
tion, and a ver>' poor one. Wc are a people ho^mcsick, lost, with something on our 
minds that we have not eicpressed, If wc talk of money aad biuiacsi, it is twcause 
wc have forgotten our part and can think of aothin); else to say. 

Wc must be true to our purpose of promoting Uie more abundant life of every 
dtizcn. In order truly to serve this purpose, we must serve also those ideals of the 
true and the beautiful in which, as wcU as in the scrvitc of his fellows, the life of man 
consists, America, by catling all its citizens to this inclusive service, may become 
lor its citiuTDS the grca.test human power far evoking life. 

" And thou shalt 1oi>t the Lord thy God with oil thy heart, and with all thy soul , 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strvngtli: this is the first commandment, 

"Atkd the tecood is like, namely this, Thou sholt lavt thy neighbor as thyself." 



DIVISION V— THE FAMILY 
CASE-WORK METHODS IN LEGAL EDUCATION 

Jod D. BtMler, General SuptrinUndent, 

United Cfiaritui, Chhaio 

Wbeo I left Chka^ this morning my rnaia intent was to hear Deos Wigmore 
address this session of the conference. As your chairman has said, a painful and sudden 
illness has prevented his attending. I am giad to speak, not in Uenn Wi^nwre's place, 
but simply to reUtc the observations of an outsider conceminn the way b wliidi the 
Northwestern University School of Law has been using the case work method in legal 
education. 

For a number of years the Northwestern School of l^aw, as did a few other law 
schools, a&ked the law students to volunteer their scr\iccs to the Chicago I.£gal Aid 
Society, and many of them did so. The students did valiant scr\-ice, which in turn 
was of adv-antage to thcmselvea. However, the law school gave the sttHlents no uni- 
versity crcdiu tor the time spent as volunteers; nor were reports of their *cr^*icc re- 
quired by the school. About two years ago, in Chicago, the Legal Aid Society and the 
United Charities were amal^matcd. I need not jpva yO'U the reasons for this amalga- 
mation. It would be out of place in this discussion. Shortly after tbis cooaolidation 
was brought about, the United Charities and the Northwestern School of Law signed 
a contract relating to legal education. Under thLs coutract the law school promised 
to do certain things, and the United Chajities promised others. Tlie law school prom- 
ised to require every Senior student in the school to devote ninety hours during the 
Senior year to the legal clinic For this the student was given thirty hours' credit. 
In addition, the bw school agreed to assign one of its faculty as advisory counsel to the 
Legal Aid Bureau ol the United Charities. This professor was to come three timps a 
week to consult with the attorneys of the Legal Aid Bureau and give advice conceroiog 
the practice and procedure of the sodcty. 'Iliero were two reasons for this. The first 
WW to supervise the students in their work, aod the second was to make sure that the 
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Leg&I Aid Bunau wu performing iu functions accordiog to the legal »tandftrds of the 
law »choo]. Thb the professor has done consistently during the post two years. He 
comes to supervise the actual work assigned lo the students and to review the rrports 
they make. From ihe staDilpoint of the Le|^I Aid Bureau 11 was agreed in the coo- 
tnct to provide certain types of worl: for ttie students — tasks which the faculty of the 
law school under Dean Wigtoore's lejidcrship, felt would be of educational advantage 
to the Senior students. In the first place, there was inteninviag. I need not sptak 
to this audieaec of the value of the 6r«t interview. It is a« importuil for the youag 
attorney in a lawyer's office to know how to meet a new client and lo tarr>" on the fint 
con%'enation as it is for the wctal worker. It was agreed to assign a certain ntxmber of 
interviews to each student, and in addition a certain amount of seaTchin% of public 
records, la fact, the law students have been given a great deal of that to do. Tbey 
also go out from the office to interview witnesses when it is inconvenient or impossible 
to persuade these tvitnesses to come to the office, andsometimes they interview defend- 
ants in the endeavor to settle cases without litigation. The LckkI Aid Bureau muit 
take some cases into court. The students, under the direction of the attorneys, help 
there. They are unable to do much court woric, however, because they cannot appear 
to court as attorneys. They ask for continuances, make motions, hold cases until 
the attorney arrives, and in such ways become familiar with the personnel and proce- 
dure of tiie courts. They also ztarck latv books. Often information is needed on certain 
cases, and tlic students help in searching for the laws which are applicable. 

That, in general, is the theory of the undertaking. How is it working? To 
answer that question it will be necessary to speak a little about the administration of 
the organization. The Legal .\id Bureau h.is a central office with five atton]c>'s. 
There are also bve distnct ofiices with trained legal aid workers. The attorneys in the 
geoeraJ office handle the coses that come to litigation and advise the district workers 
about tlie proper procedure in others. It is the aim lo settle caaes as much as possible 
out of court- When astinned to the legal clinic, the bw student is given a special 
assignment. Each student spends part of his hours in tlie central office and part in 
a district a:(!icB. He is asked to write a daily report setting forth wlial he was assigned 
to do, what he did, and whether he succcfticd or not. These reports arc sent to the 
senior attorney in the central office, who goes through them with the professor from 
the law school. On the basis of these reports the professor meets the Senior studenu 
every other week and consults with them about the cases they are handling and the 
legal problems they are meeting. 

I believe firmly that this tiling is of value to the society and to the students. In 
the first place, it makes the society better known. Is it worth while for a family organi- 
sation in addition to the usual functions, tn give legal aid ? I believe it is. It helps 
the public to know what family service means. It adds weight to the argument that 
while maCCTia] relief is important it is only one function and the casies^t function of a 
family society. In the second place, it has helped us in efficiency. It has raised the 
ttandaid of our work. If you have an expert person coming three times a week to 
advise ana consult about your daily work, as the years go by the work is bound to 
improve. The professor from tl>e law school does just this, and of course the work 
of the bureau is improving! tn the third ptare, it adds to the dignity and support of 
the organization. There used to be, and there still are, some people who pooh-pooh 
at various types of social work, but when the people who do this see that the leading 
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Iftir adiool in & community thinks enough of legil aid woric to make a definite contimd 
wftll Ibe socitty carrying It on, it gives tfacm food for thought And tcndi to stop wme 
of the crili.ism which unintelligent and uninformed propir maJte of wixl work. 
The legal clinic has made th« Lc^ Md Bureau more efficient, and it has made a group 
of young professional people convenant with the needs of and demand for free legal 
Kivice and the way ca which the demand ia being met. 

»How does it help the student ? I believe it helps him in h{» legal education. A 
l&w student con learn by actually going out and doing something on a. real case, foUow- 
LOjc through the processes of aibitrstton or litigation, as well as by reading cases. He 
takes part in real practice in the court. In the second place, the law students get 
infomution about the community in which they live, information which many of them 
would not otherwise obtain. Many young attorneys, when they graduate from law 
school, go into Urge office* where they spedalLee in certain types of legal work. Few 
have to do with the municipal court. They perhaps go intn offices which handle cor- 
poration cases, or patent law, etc., but as for the domestic relations courts, the stnoU 
claims rourti, in which the poor are interested, they come into little or no contact with 
them. The legal clinic affords these young law students an opportunity to ohserve 

■ dc practice o( law as tl relates to the poor- That is worth whHe in itself, for when they 
go out to practice their profession their legal ethics will be higher and the>' will be better 
ciltxens. Anything that adds to their knowledge of the world tends to make them 
better lawyers and also better dtiaens. Every once in a while — nay, quite olten — 
injustice is fotmd. 
K Many of us feel tliat the greatest agitator in the world is injustice, and the people 

^rwbo represent the bar should feci this as strongly as social workers do. Should wt not 
do everything in our power to «ee tfut young professional people in tlielr professional 
tmining are given the opportunity to see the conditions which exist in the communJtirs 
in which they live ? Through the le^l clinic the Senior law students of a great untver* 
^ty are required to give ninety hours a week out in Che field, where they can see the 
courts and the way in which law btdminlstered, and they see both justice and bjustice ■ 
1 want all of you to read the book "Justice and the Poor," written for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, by Reginald Ileber Smith, who was 
formerly with the Boston Legal Aid Society. I believe it is for free distribution. It 
is the last word on kgal aid work in this country. 
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PoiiuHpt by John B. Wijtrwre, Z>eaii, Norlkwesttm Vnitertily Sekoot oj Lave, Chicago 
I am thankful that Superintendent Hunter wa.s available to take my place on the 
subject assigned to me; for hit description of the aew movemeDt ia dear and con- 
vincing. 

The legal clinic is iooo destined to play the Urge and useful p«rt, tn getting justice 
for the helpless, that the medical clinic has long played in relief to the sick and injured. 
As a measure in legal education its utility Is as obvious as in medical education But 
even more it it destined to benefit the socul hospital In the same way that it has so 
enormously aided the work of the medical hospital. Evcr>' metropolis teems with 
abuses and Injustices which seem petty to the comfortable citizen, but are potent 
tauses of distress and social unrest to the humble and helpless. The legal clinic enables 
the services of the social relief agencies to he multiplied, and supplies a type of service 
which rounds out their function. By long tradition, the bar owes the duty to the 
publie to aid the poor mao't cause gratuitously. This duty, which to a large extent 
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has existed ia n&roe only, will once more become a reality on s Urge scale. The sodal 
duty of the Uwycr will be impressed upon him at the outset of bis career. And! the 
futtctt aid of Kovemment and law ciui now be orKanized Cor those who need it most of 
kU, to an extent limited only by the DiunbcT o f schools thit join in the (ood cause 



AFTER-CARE FOR INDUSTRIAL COMPENSATION CASES 

Prtmcts Perkins, Stcrtt«ry, Council on Immigrant EJi^ation, Formerly if ember of tht 
New York State Induslriat Commtisivn^ New York CUy 

I have been thinking that the fates which control our destinies have a sense of 
humor when they a&sisn to me the topic on whicli I have been asked to sp&ik this eve- 
oing. I have been a social worker ever since I left college, yet the first time I have been 
asked to speak an the program of the social workent' convention I nm asked to speak 
on "case work." I have never been a case worker. The fact is, I have all my life 
been one of that somewhat ardent group conunitted to the belief that if we could give 
people opportunity, poverty would disappear and people could look after themselves 
and manage their own affairs without the activities of a social case worker. However, 
when I was appointed to a real job on the New Vork State Industrial Commiasioa 
circumstances made me a convert to the value of case work. However, it is not only 
this expcncoce which has brought about a change in my attitvidc, but also my nwn 
deeper experience in life. For as I have reganicd the operation of social work gener- 
ally, it has seemed to me that the thing we are all striving for has been to modify the 
enviroomcnt in which we live so that it should be favorable to the development of the 
best things in human beings. I have been challenged by the perfectly obvious fact 
tliat in the last fifty or a hundred years our environment has changed enormuusly. 
We cannot expect human beings suddenly to adapt themselves perfectly to this new 
raechanbtic environment, thut has come about as the result of industrial de^Tlopmeot. 
I suppose it is the introduction of the automobile, the telephone, and more and mare 
of machinery into the household, which has brought to mc strikingly the reatlsatioD 
that many human beings, even social workers, have not yet perfectly adapted them* 
selves to the mechanistic era in which we live. I 6nd I do not like to ctou the street 
under the present conditions of automobile traffic. You know, doBbtless, as 1 do, many 
people who cannot bring themsel^'cs to hold a telephone conversation. So I have 
sympathy with the idea that there may be a great many human beings who are not 
perfectly adapted to the environment ia which they hnd Uieoiselves, and need some 
help in adjusting themselves to this envitonmeat- This I hold to be the real function; 
of the social case worker. 

I was appointed to the State Industrial Commission because t was a sodal worker 
but not because of any activities as a caseworker. I had been in social work that was 
preventive in its aims and general in its application rather than iudiWdual. Our work 
was dircctedat prevention of Bre and Industrial nccidtolii, and at other condilinns that 
made for industrial ills. This work had gained some popular and legislative support 
and because of this prevtntj%-e social activity I iccmed to the governor a suitable 
appointee to the Industrial Commission. I thought of tliis new work merely a» & 
greater opportunity, a larger field for exercising these same preventive activitk*. 
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Imiigiiu my surprise on fin>ding in just the first week of my duties that I was becoming 
fto amateur, rather awkward case worker. The cotnmission, among otbei duties, 
adminiEters the workingmcn's compensation bw. After a week of attemptio]; to act 
as judge in these cases I teaJized that in loany cases something more was needed thaa 
a decision to make or deay an award accordtni; to the letter of the law. All sorts of 
complications appeared not covered by the law, and the only thing (o do was to call 
upon the social resources of the cominunit>' to meet an indi^'idual need or problem. 
My knowledge of the resources of the community was linyted and I found myself wish- 
ing many times for a good old'faahioned case worker who would know everything and 
do anything that needed to be done. 

There were four cases that &nt week. One was the case of an old woman who 
claimed her hus-band had been killed in an accidcni. Nobody hod seen the acddcnt 
and there was a question as to whether the man diod as a result of the accident or 
whether he died from natural causes. The commisuon held he died from the accident. 
The insurance company held that he died from natural causes and refused to pay the 
claim. The case had been dragging for months and it wai proposed now to take it to 
the hishesL court of the state. Mrs. Smith appeared before our commission and in 
the midst of the bearing the poor old woman fainted and was brought into my ollice 
to recover. I inquires! into the matter and found she had not had anything to eat for 
some time. The case had been dragging on till her lavinga were gone. She bad been 
" poor but proud " and would not go for charity, so she fainted from exhaustion and 
hunger and the excitcmcnL I knew enough to know that in New York City nobody 
need go hungry, so I got a local charity organtution society headquarters on the wire, 
and Mrs. S. was fixed up for the night. I knew, however, that that did not solve 
Mn. S's problem, and I bad Knse enough to turn to the local charity organization 
sodety and ask them to look after Mrs. S. for the time being and perhaps forever, 
&Irs. S. did get her campen.satLoit money finally anii will have it now for the rest of her 
lifetime, but the charity organization society had to look after her for several months 
while the case was in the courts. 

The next case was different. It was that of a girl who had been injured in an acci- 
dent in a carpet factory where she had been running an elevator. The first day on 
the elevator job she had a terribte accident. Both legs were broken, and in fact almost 
everything happened to her that could and she still be alive. She got well unexpectedly 
and made her claim lor compensation. She had taken tliis elevator job at a low wage 
and the rate of compensation had to be figured on this rate and therefore amounted to 
but six duUors a week. 

Upon her recovery she came to the comoussion for a bearing. We learned that 
her father had died since her injury, and she claimed that with his death her last means 
of support had been taken away. She could not live on six dollars a week, and some* 
thing must be done, tier hands were all right, but she could not walk, and she could 
not stand for five minutes at a time. She bad worked since she was fourteen years old 
at a loom. Her fingers were swollen and coarse and incapable of fine work. Three 
of the commissioners sat together over the case. The fatherly commisuoner jirocceded 
to ^ve her good advice. He thought it would be nice if gbe could become a milliner. 
The commission was in thchabltofdoing justice, and when the sympathies were dreply 
touched it was a temptation to give kindly, well-meant, if inexpert, advice. When 
elaimants had received justice, and when we had been kind, the applicant disappeared, 
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and out of ugMwu out of mind. But Helen Jonei wts a bunJcQ on my mlad, so again 
I turned to a case woric agency. I called up another branch of the charity organiuition 
Bodety, asking them to go to iliit her aod tr>' to nuke tame analysis of her problem and 
plan for tht* futun:. They found she had a good many resources. They found she had 
a married ustcr living in the town where tbc carpet mill wa.s, and that the family, be- 
cause of long yean of employment had fome claim to the attention of the people who 
owned tfa? catpct mill. It was arnaged to have Helen gu to live wiUi that sister and 
the mAOigemeDt of ibe mill fras persuaded to give her an easy job, which she could do 
sitting down. Thus again a case worker caoM to my aid. 

The next day I had on my calendar a case of another girl, a young and pretty giil 
who had lost her arm. She was only seventeen years old and, aa a minor, was entitled 
to certAin special con&ideiation in the way of having the rate of compensation raited. 
She hod lost her arm in opemtEng a printing pre&s. She had recovered when her claim 
came before the commtsMtin and in a very short time would be ready for an artiiicial 
arm. She had about six thousand dollar.<s coming to her under the compensation law, 
to be paid over a period of several years. It seemed to me terrible for thi.'i young, lovely 
^I of seventeen to be turned back to society without an arm, and with this large sum 
of money, and with no plans for her future. She was Mithout relatives and was U^Hng 
in a boarding faoiL^e. I found the Young Women's Christian Association willing to do 
something for her, and persuaded her to go there to live and return to high Khool. 
After two yean she would be ready for the normal school. She had real brains and 
ability. She is still there and doing well She is going into the honorable teaching 
profession in which ahc can be successful and in which the loss of an arm will not be a 
disability. Her compensation money will be enough to cover the costs of this rehabili- 
tation of a young worker. Here aKain I had to call in a group of specialiacd workers 
to help a young girl over a special diHiculty. 

Iq a few weeks I found m>-9elf sending too many cases to the charity organization 
society. These cases in my opinion were the res)H)nsibility of the state, not a private 
organization. Then began to appear certain other problems that related to the individ- 
ual lives of our applicants — confidcnlial cases where the people wem not objects of 
charity, and I felt wc had no ri^t to betray their confidence and put their secrets into 
the hands of other people. And then came other cases where, to be of a&s.istance, a 
case worker would have to have uitcusive knowledge of the compen»tioD law as ap- 
plied to the individual case, tn one case I asked the charity orgomzation society to 
make a very intensive investigation to get certain legal evidence in regard to a case in 
which our commission had voted three to one ajtainst making an award. I felt there 
were facts we had not found out and if those facts came out, tliere would be legal 
evidence upon which to make an award. So I asked the charity organization society 
to make the investigation. This worker did not know anything about the compensa- 
lioQ law and had to bone up on the 6ne points in order to know which evidence was 
pertinent and acsxptahlc. Finally she dug up some people who lived in the house 
with the injured man, and the parish priest. It took a very skillful and patient case 
worker to get together the evidence. After about six weeks we had the evidence that 
led the commission to rvopen the case and make an award which the court sustained. 
.\U to the account of a case worker. 

I began to realize that I was calling an the local case work agencies too often and 
felt that the time ttad come when the commission itself oit^t to have within lU owa 
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penonnel people competent to do thU kind of work. I noted on my calendar several 
cases where I desperately wanted a case worker to look up the social conditions sut- 
rounding \ht claimant, in order that substantial justice might be done. The comrnis* 
ftion is not bound round by the stiff and rigid rules of the courts. Social eviderce may 
be accepted ii it is relevant to the case. The New York law is etostic in some respects 
and it is poftublc to tre^t a caic hunuuily and socially if we have the evidence. Tbe 
compensation money awarded to injured people doe» not solve all their problems. 
Sometimes tbe people get thnr reward and go away with as complicated a life as the>' 
had before. The accident often merely serves to intensify a problem which luu been 
there for many yean. We bad the usual number of domestic problems, all sorts of 
complication in family Life. For instance, often when the wagr^camer ol the family 
is injured other members of the family become an intolerable burden — the old, the 
tubercular, the mentally deficient— something has to be done about them because tbe 
family economy is deranged. 

I determined to ask for funds to add a few case workers to the staff of the Work- 
men's Compensation Bureau. Governor Smith was interested in the plan, and it was 
the governor himself who invented the name "After-Care Service" for that branch of 
our work. The Finance Committee of the New York State legislature Tccommendcd 
and the legislature appropriated in the general budget funds to establish tliis after- 
care service with a director and two field agents. T^erc n-as no attempt to make 
political appointmcnls, the people who were selected had no political references at all. 
1 wanted someone who had been through the charity organization society and Red 
Cross Home Service mill and had a little experience, but I was rather anxious that they 
should not iiave too much charity organization sodely experience. Such work in tbe 
service of a department ol government work could not be dune In a dognuitic, but mu9t 
be done in a bioad fashion. The money going to claimants has no ichition to their 
behavior, nor to the advice given them. The money belongs to them under the law 
and they get it whether lliey take the advice of the case worker or not. The whole 
relationship between claimant and after-care agent must be one frankly free from 
compubion and wholly democratic. Two quite remarkable women were selected and 
after they came the/ developed the work in a very Hue and satisfactory mannei. 

Now, as to what they did and how they did it. Their technique was not dilTerent 
from that of other case workers. Tbey knew the social resources of the community. 
The only difference was that they possessed no mora] coercion as a tool of their trade. 
They were on the whole unbiased in favor of the claimant, although most of their work 
was, by Its nature, in the interest of the daimant. When they first came the young 
men who represent the insurance companies before the commission eyed tiiem with 
great suspicion. They did not know what these two young women might do to help 
claimants, and were surpri.Hed to learn that they had resi)ect for truth and justice, and 
if they found an Italian playing sick when be was not they said so truthfully. Of 
course most o( the reports were in favor of the claimants, ft is the commission's duty 
to help the claimanti. Claimants are told that the commi^tsinn will represent them and 
therefore it is important that the commiauoA should be equipped to make that rtpre- 
lentstion. The work of these young women was not only the making of investigations 
and reports on thecase^.and rendering general social service to claimants, but as time 
went on they found Uiemsclvcs spending a certain portion of each week in the bearing 
rooms testifying. People about tbe commii&ion grew to have confidence in them* 
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At the beginning there had been certain discussion among us as to Kow the after- 
care divUioD would gel cases. I would refer cases to them and one other coaunissioaer 
would do M, but was there anybody else on the ciiranii&sion who would do so ? The 
tMO, is, after the first month they never had a moment in which to wonder about oew 
coses. Everybody from the chairman down to the poliecman at the door was referring 
cases to them. Then they began to get cases referred to them by the insurance com- 
panies, at first surreptitiously, then openly. This came about througb their gieit tuc- 
oesa in persuading people to have operations. The prejudice against operatioos U 
common .imoDR many people. Any compensation case b Ukely to have need of an 
opeiBtion. I beg&Q referring coses where it was perfectly obviuus that an operation 
was needed, to the after-care people, askmg them to go to the home and establish 
friendly relation and then talk over the situation quietly and calmly. So the insurance 
companies began to get confidence in these after-care people and began alio referring 
cases to them. The last rejiort shows thiit in the month of May eleven rases were 
referred to Uiem by Insuiance companies, usually from the medical department. 

There were several types of cases that they got regularly. First, the cases where 
we needed social evidence in addition to the legal evidence which wc already had — such 
as where a duiq or woman wanted to buy out a business or perhaps a farm, and needed 
a certain amount of money all at once. The law gives the commisuon the right to 
decide upon matters of this Icind when in their judgment it seems that in this way sub- 
stantial justice can be done. It is serious to give people all their compensation money 
at once, and it is necessary to have knowledge about what kind of people tbcy are, in 
order that wc may decide whether the venture they propose will be successful. Then 
in case they wanted to buy a farm we needed to know whether the Und tliey liad in view 
was good land, we needed to know whether they knew how to cultivate it, or whether 
they knew how to carry on s dairy business, etc. Often people wanted to go into the 
shoe cobbling business. We needed to know whether they knew how to cc^ble shoes, 
and how to carry on the busi ness of shoe cobbling. ITiese things the after-care tlepart- 
meot had to investigate. I think on the whole their advice baa been good in these 
matters, although the>- always hesitated to give advice in such cases; they got the 
social facts ond-brought them to the commission for decision. 

There was another important piece of work that was constantly coming up — -the 
putting of ca.ies receiving inadequate mefjical care in touch with media.1 agencies. 
This sometimes means ta,king a patient away from a private physician and getting him 
into a hospital. It meant pretty straight talk with the medical service of the insurance 
compuiiea. Wc bad always with us the problem of those people who were not equipped 
mentally lo battle with life. We bad coming before us the insane, the feeble-minded. 
the neurotic— cases most diHiculC and important, not only to Ihenuelves, but to the 
community at large- The After-Care Service frequently had to arrange for the putting 
away of insane [people. Tbcy had to find relatives and attempt to get them to co- 
operate. Then there were the feeble-minded, where the accident had brought to Ught 
the fact that they were feeble-minded, and were a public menace, and needed sped&l 
care. Also, the problem of Uie neurotic Before many years medical science will begin 
to understand and do something about the prevention of these accident neuroses. 
Now, before industrial commissions a.11 over the country, are coming cases of people 
who have been working and considered normal until they had an accident, but the 
accident served as a determining factor which brought to the surface all the neurotic 
teodeacies in the patient. We do not get these cases early enough, but usually after 
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tbe malady is firmly fixed. The practice of nuilung a small lump sum award in these 
cases of neuroses is commonly recommeoded by the medical profession as an aid to 
cure, but this method is most unsattsCactoiy and uncertain, People have come back 
yean aftervard not cured at all. The insurance company, the physician, and the 
claimant must co-opcnite to discover those individual accident caacs which have the 
possibility of neurotic developments later on, and put them in touch with agencies in 
tbe community which can best break up tbe tendency. Sometimes a new kind of work 
will break up a neurotic tendency. A man's mind must be cleared temporarily at 
least of the things that are worrying him. If it is his wife's disposition, scad him. or 
her, away to the country for awliile. Wc found all kinds of tricks that would work, if 
only wc could find out what was worr>-ing the worker and get rid of it. 

Another important part of the work of the After-tTare Service was finding; >ot)t 
for (Usabled people— the rehabiliution of cripples. That is increasinjjty important. 
Then, there has been the making of proper connections with the right kind of relief 
agencies who would supply the inadequacies of the compensation law, in coses where 
it was necessary. 

I wish [ had time to tell you exactly what we accomplished in the first six mnnths 
of this work. But I can only sum op tlieir activities from the report the workers hat-e 
made to me. There were cases involving; children, 2j; cases involving the giving of a 
lump sum, 3g; employment and rehabilitation cases, 37: neurotic and mcnul cases, 
so; caseainvolving addittonal, orchangc of medical rare, 31; cases wlicre the compen- 
sation was inadequate to the family need, 13; miscellaneous cases, 56. I'hese latter 
included a lot of diverse and interesting cases. 

The after-care workers have done much to humanize the work of tbe commission. 
They have found men and women whom the investigators could never have foimd, and 
they have also served subpoenas on people whom the burly process servers could not 
serve at alL So I think there is a great future for intelligent and reasonable and demo* 
cratic case work in this department of the government. It is having a setback just now 
in New Vork Stale, and this work will be dropped or curtailed, 1 hear. It is false 
economy, and before many months have gone by the iniuraace companies, the trade 
unionn, and the cluimanis themsfllves will recognise it as false economy, and the politi- 
cians will then realize that it is false economy, tn the meantime t hope that some of 
the progressive slates of the west will go ahead and try this thing out in their workmen's 
compensation bureaus and try it out on the basis of intelligent case work, co-operating 
with ckinuints and with the public. Such work should always be under the direction 
of people like yourselves, who have a large vision of what community life and social life 
»hould be, and of what real dvtiization fs. 



DIVISION III— HEALTH 

MAKING HE.\LTII KNOWLEDGE THE PROPERTY OF THE 

COMMUNITY 

Baven Emersm, M.D., Uttticai Adviser, U.S. War Risk Iiuvrana, Washinibm 

Such 3 title expresses a hope more than an a^omplishment. The hope is worth 
interpreting and wc owe it to ourselves to anal}^^ tlie limitations of the undertaking. 

By health knowledge we mctui at least two distinct classes of isfonnatioQ and 
instruction, first, the acquisition and application of such facts of hygiene and sanita- 
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Uon as will prnnit healthy people to incrrAse in i>igor, cuintoiii ■ normal work capac- 
ity, and tike full beneltt io recreatioa. Those who arc not handicapped in jnind or 
body through mischance of inheritance, environment, or personal conduct, should, wc 
conceive, be so inFormcd thai the maintenance and even inrrcajse of all their powen 
may be matteii not merely of accident or good fortune, but the well-earned results 
of a reasoned mAnner and control of their own lives. 

In the second place, we arc all determined that much of what has heretofore been 
the almost eiclusive linowledge of the librra) professions and csperiatly of the mediiral 
and associated profeseions, anil perhaps of a amall Rroup of the belter educated in a 
community, in matters of disease, its recognition, its causes, its natuml history, it» 
maaifestatioris, and the relief or cure of its processes should be made more generally 
available u far as the intelligence of the people permits. 

Not tliat there are included in lh<»e general statements all that may propvrly be 
classed as health knowledge, but for the present and until wc have at least assembled, 
delivcnxl, and put into use in communities these relatively simple blocks of knowledge 
we can spare ourselves more extensive ideala and efforts. As a matter of fact, health 
knowledge is limited] only by the scope of human knowledge, the bearing of any fact, 
act, or thought upon the human mind and body having an appreciable effect upon the 
completeQess of life which wc term health. 

In the presence of such mndcm philosophers and social engineers of collective 
existence and adjusters of human relationships as are here assembled it would be 
presumptuous for me to attempt a definition of a community, but from some experi- 
ences in the practice of indi\-idual and public medicine I am inclined to suggest thai a 
community depends mori^ upon a stuic of mind than upon numbers, location, or 
density of population; moit upon the cnnsciciuancss of mutual relationship, depend- 
ency, and interest, whether material or spiritual, than upon political or geographical 
limitations of area. 

As it is obvious to all, wboM professions take them into homes, that parents and 
children do not alone suffice to constitute that precious foundation and anchor of 
civilization called a family, without the bond of common life and perspecti\'e, so an 
assembly of human units docs not constitute a community. Briefly, a community of 
whatever size is a group of people who are conscious of their collective interests, needs, 
fears, and their interdependence in matters of education, health, occupation, and 
possibly also in political and reUgious affairs. We have progressively committed 
ourselves in this country to a gregarious existence, and we arc constantly developing 
more communities out of these human aggregations. 

This has been possible only through acceptance of self-restraint, the willingness to 
be controlled individually in the interest of the whole. Sanitation in targe measure 
has been created by cities, and in its turn has caused or permitted ttiem to be. Our 
first difference between liberty and license came through the recognition thai neither 
property right.s nor individual freedom of action were as valuable as the health rights 
of the group. This followed inevitably the proof of communicability of disease. Wc 
now see iwrsuncil liberty as precious in proportion to our willingness to sacrifice it for 
the sake of others. That health or life-rights uke precedence over poverty or posses- 
sion rights is rrcognized by our highest courts. 

Health knowledge was preceded by many centuries by great familiarity with 
disease. The physician saw only the sick. Those who developed the facts of life — 
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the physiologists, the chenusLs, tiie phy&icisU, ■.nd biologists-^had no conUct with 
the p«ople as a direct educational force. The beginning of what wc are dUciuging wm 
probably in some home or family circle where the trusted phy»Lian who had watched 
a patient recover from or die of some preventable disease, some child perhaps a sacii&cc 
to ignorance of diet, was asked how others might be spared and what to do to pfcvcnt 
ft repetition. Only since the causative agent of infectious or the true origin of fimc- 
tional disorders han been clearly defined has it been possible to f^\-v the aniiwera. 
Only by the asicing of ftuch quciitioDs has the demand for such knowledge been in a 
measure satistied. 

And until recent times the outlook upon disease has made altempta at health 
education impracticable. We have passed through the submi&sive and evasive stages 
and are now aggressive in our attitude toward, ill health or lack of health. Sickness, 
once a visitation forouruns, an inescapable afHiction to be borne by virtue o( religious 
resij;nntion, then reuigni^ed as avoidable by separation, by precautians of time and 
place, by quarantine and segre^tion, is aow a reproach, an object of attack to be met 
and overcome in its strongholds. 10 be seiirched for and uprooted by intelligent action. 
What a great psychic revolution it was when the slogan "Keep the well baby weU" 
replaced the call for a summer corps of doctors and nurses to attend the sick infant In 
our tenements. i>'iom now an we shall not only attack sickness and its causes but 
educate for health. 

Understanding of the meaning of the words communicable and preventable as 
applied to common and serious diseases and the truth of tlie term remediable in refer- 
ring to defects of development in mind and body have created the miMlem demand 
for health knowledge which should extend to the outer bounds of our information on 
the laws at health and reliable means of diacase prevention. 

We now know that obesity creates a serious liability to diabetes. Wc now know 
that alcohol is a depressant, habit -forming, narcotir drug and not a stimulant safe for 
use as a family remedy. We know that continence is conipatible with healthy develop- 
ment. Wc know that t>'p^oidisavoidab1c by vaccination; that diphtheria b prevent- 
able by active immunUation of suscepUblcs ; that paresis, locomotor ataxia, and 
aneurysm are Mquellae of syphilis and not disca.<ie8 independent of previous infection. 

It is no easier to declare the right laws of health than those for healthy business, 
and panaceas are soufEbt and advertised «rith the conviction of enthusiasts in both 
spheres. Each cult i» an expression of con&dence In a panacea, and under the cloak 
of religion, commeroe, or beneficent patrons^ wc are offered Christian Science, ostc- 
opathy, and birth control as discoveries of laws and resources which still lack proof and 
conhrmation as to their soundness or wisdom for community health. 

fn our efforts to give communities health knowledge the strong arm of the police 
power of tlie state was enliated, usually in the presence of epidemics 01 fear uf them. 
Then precautions were taken by the community, through its agents, for sewage 
di&posal and water supply, an educatioim) proceaa of the ofhcers but hardly understood 
by the community. Wc have passed on now to a stage in many parts of the country 
where further progress in pre\-cntian depends almost wholly on what the individual 
will do to himself and for others. This requires a new step up in the range of his 
information. We have largely reached the limit of adminUcrative resources without 
voluntary aqd determined individual and community participation. Enforcement, 
sanitary engineering, quarantine, ticenslng, reporting, all are necessary but limited. 




Wc have gone beyond them in our needs which can be met only by a gencnU difiusion 
of knowkdice. Even the most effective use of the police power uodcr the health laws 
cutDOt be expected to prevent or control those disabilities, tiie acquisition and develop- 
Qkcnt of which depend on our own iadividiuU tct» and human relationships, such as 
tubcrcutofis, syphilis, Liolds, drug habits, malaria, hook-worm disease, and malnutii- 
tioa. Wc know this belter as the laboratory and dioiail students disclose the natural 
history of these afTections. 

No building laws will ever make premises safe untQ the occupancy b intelligent 
and interested in seif-protection. Setiishness in industry, indifference and unneiffh- 
borltncM, mischievous disregard of deanlineas will need tu lie curbed by the conunuuity 
for its own protection, but in this way death-rates are but little sfTerted and sick-tacca 
but slightly reduced. Not new facts is our need, but distribution of Ihcm. The 
answer is &ducation. 

Whom shall wc teach and when f First, children, because of their agc^ they are 
naturally interested in the acquisition of facts which affect them in their playmates. 
Next, parents, because of their children; the presence of a child in the family makes 
the parents more educable than they have been since their childhood- Next, tlie 
workers, because if ihey would contiutie to work and mainlain their health they mu'st 
compete with the health of others, and each industry has its own hazards against 
which the workers must be warned. Next, the sick, an army of people always with 
us and always particularly susceptible to education, partly because they are humbled 
by their sickness and p-irtly bemuse in their selfishne<i.« for recovery they are interested 
in what is taught. Furthermore, we can teach everyone in a conununily during a 
community epidemic whether it be from typhoid, intluenu, hifanttle paraJysb. or in 
the pnacnce of a threat of cholera or plague. Lastly, we should expect to teach 
public officials and publicists all the time because an error on thetr part, or ignorance 
among them, leads to disastrous resulti. 

Who will be the teocbera? First, the teachers in the public schools. Certainly 
the facts of causes and means of prevention of communicable diseases, as called for 
under the Laws of Michigan, are more important to a child at school than tlie branches 
of the Oronoco or the princes of the Balkan States. The teachers of the biwsof h>-gienc 
and the prevcntioQ of disease must not be the school doctor and the school nurse alone 
but the same teacher that teaches what arc now accepted as the necessary elements 
of a commnn'schml cdunttion. This calls for the training of our tcachen in normal 
schools In the clciocnts of health knowledge. Next, the physicians and nurses, both 
those In private and public practice who have the best opportunity of reaching people in 
their homes at times when their services are welcome and when their lessons are herded. 
But for this, both doctors and nurses must be taught health in their schools as well ns 
disease, and patients must ask for services while they arc well in order to keep well 
instead of only when they are ajck. To huiM up a family stock will be considered a 
greater triumph for these profession* than the saving of the lavts of the disabled. 
DentiHts also have a rare opportunity and those with the modem prnphykctic point of 
view are taking ad^'antBge of it to leach health and the laws of oral hygiene. The 
most recent acquisition to the group of health teachers are the sodal workers, but 
among them only thoac who have come into the profc&Eioa through medicine or nui^ng 
can be considered coiupetent to share in real intelligent constructi^x heajth teaching 
in the community. 
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What thalt be Uuj:ht ? This can be determined by the lame itimdards u prevail 
Id other cducatinnsl efforts; nncnely. what capacity has the individual for health 
knowledge; what has been their previous tntiDuig; and what U the chancier of their 
daily acts aad lives ? It is better to teach nothing than to teach what is not so. 

There have been three notable successes in community-hFalth knowledi^e, namely, 
Id the &cU of tuberculous, the protection of child life, and the cootrol of venereal 
diseaw. We need the same organized effort in the field of heart disease, aincer, 
mental disease, caatrol of malaria, nuUnutritJon, and hook-worm disease. 

At present wc are searching (or a spiritual, an emotional, or an intellectual appeal 
In the community on which to build the desire (or health knowledge. Healthy people 
do not consciously seek health knowledge. Among the devices wc shall certainly use 
for distributing health knowledge are health centers of whale\'er genesis and community 
hoRpiuls, all instiliitions for sodal service through which a stream of willing leamera 
are sure to be paming. This so-called health knowledge is mc&l su&ceptJble of coofu* 
•loo fromJack of proportion among volunteers in the different health hobbies. There 
U BO much variation in the normal limits of people for work, rest, play, food, endur- 
ance, resbtance, adaptation to environment, that what is meat to one is poison to 
another. 

Mystery must be removed from medicine, and physicians be readier to say 
" I don't know"; to point out that not drug* but the forces of nature healed and the 
M.D. was the source of relief of anxiety which permitted, not ca.used, Teuover>'. The 
motto "Man Tends, God Mends," is as true now as in the time of Ambroisc Par*. 
What Osier applied to tuberculosis applies as well to many a disease. Not what ia hi 
the lungs but what is in the head dclcrniijics recovery. It is character that curet In 
many diseases as it \i tlie licolin^ agency in social case vrork. 

To summaiue: making health knowledge the property of the community depends 
upon trained teachers, principally school teachers, physicians, and nurses; upon the 
capacity and desire of the community for the knowledge, and upon teaching the truth 
personally, upon periodic medical examinations and community hospitals. Informa- 
tion is abuodant and at hand but its application has baffled us chieQy because we 
deure a get-weU^qiilck panacea instead of accepting the evidence that health, as other 
destmhlc human assets, Is the result of scUnxntroI, uniicl6shncs&r and personal effort, 
tod cannot be attained through endowment or public funds. 

The profession of social service has come just in time to take on the burden of 
recreating the character of beneficiaries of the government. At present the colossal 
genemsity of the government Is ruining human character and personal endeavor aod 
initiative among ex-service men and in so doing is causing more aocial disability and 
inadaptability than it is curing; is teaching men to say they cannot work; is teaching 
men to develop and continue symptoms lot the dollar; and is revcr^g the relationship 
to physiciani. The M.D. that convin<:es the man that he is sicker than he thinks is 
praised as a benefactor. A hospital has become a boarding-bouse for financial ends, 
a school and training-center, a place for postponement of self-«upport. A claim is a 
gamble. We are reverting nationally to the charity and political hand-out phase of 
BOvenunent subddy and turning our back on the priDciples of that justice which is 
another word for social serv-ice. The attitude of the newspapers, of Congress, of the 
ex-service men through tbeit official spokesmen is in direct opposition to the principles 
of social justice. Facts as to relief and hospital care are intentionally misstated. 
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Making health Imowled^e the property o( th« cooimunity wfll be UDattainable 
while the prindplcs of character fonuation are undermined- The phj-^cal and indu»- 
Iml n-halulitarion of our ex-wrvtfc men »nd women is only part of the aalional obli- 
gation. For those legally ineligible for compc-nsation, hospitalijntion, and training, 
the social forces of the country must mobilize or betray the confidence of the men 
in a democEstic form of government. 



CONFERENCE DINNER 



OUR NATION'S OBUGATION TO HER CHILDREN 

Jvlia C. LcUhrop, Chief. Federal CkHdren's Bureau, Waskt'nglaH 

I do not know who gave mc this ambitious subject for an address, ancKyet I am 
not quite sorry to have it. I understand that someone has spoken about the govern- 
ment at a meeting of this conference in terms of "bnu» tacks." I, of course, as an 
employee of our govemmcm shall speak with marked gentleness. 

'limes change but is it ncces&ary to have any better definition of the obligation 
of our nution to her children than that it shall secure to each of them the inalienable 
right Siet forth in the Declaration of Indepeniienw to life, liberty, and the pursuit ol 
happuicss? It is for us in our little day to do what wc can toward translating that 
dicimn. We arc sure, of course, that wc see a few things that our forefather* did not 
soe, aitd those of u& who have any sense of the future know that posterity will smile 
o\xr the things wc do not see. 

I have been accustomed for the last nine years to think chidly of the federul 
jpovcinmeni's obligation to children, which is quite a different and much more mansge- 
able subject than that assigned mc and I shall venture to speak chiefly of the govern- 
ment's obligation. 

Under the Constitution it a the ri^t of the state to make laws regarding the 
children and the family. The government has a restricted function— il can investigate 
and report. This has n hollow sound as applied to the seven million illiterate persons 
in our land, most of them bom and bred here. It is a hallaw answer to the parents 
of more than two hundred thousand cluldrrn who die yearly, a large proiwrtion of 
them needlessly. It is a hollow answer to children who begin work before they Icam 
how to use their minds and arc doomed to the lowest level of comfort and dignity for 
■Jl their lives in consequence. It has a hollow sound 10 the immigrant accustomed to 
ccntnili/cd bureaucratic control, who comes to the United States with its magic 
promise — not lo any one of tht forty-eight stales, whose name* he does not know, 
but one of which will govern in the main him and hu children. Vet what can be 
done by investigation and report? 

Perhaps it is not »o discouraging: The great power of the Department of Agri- 
culture lies in fifty years of investigating and reporting. Out of that it has come lo 
have certain rngulatorj- pruvifiions, but its greatest services to the country are those 
it has made by investigation and report, and these have been fundamental to the laws 
which ha«-c developed from them. The department makes continuously an invaluable 
contribution toward forwanling tlte science of agriculture by its laboratory research, 
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and by iU iovestisations at home and in foreign lands. It nrports by sending agents 
into every countr)' to adviw as to »oil« and stock, and the details of fann work. 
It tends womeo zgcnls to the dour to adv-ise as to household arts. It keeps traveling 
experts who develop canning clubs for girls; com cluSs. and pig clubs for boy*. It 
shows extraordinary skill, ingenuity, and directness in its reporting the manifold 
applications of scientific research to the daily work of men and woroeo engaged in 
agriculture, yet it exerU no authority. 

It lit by this approach that the Children's Bureau is trj-iag to work — investigatioa 
and report in the field o( child welfare, the social field. Here the methods of research 
arc sbw, painstaking, and undeveloped and methods of reporting are still less devel- 
oped. Yet the spade work of the last nine years encourages a belief in the rich contri- 
bution which such a gnvermncnt bureau can in time be made to give. Doo not the 
theory of a democtatlc non-centralized govemisent depend upon this method? If 
facts can be discovered and set uncolored in true proportion before us, can we not trust 
otindves to uodentand and work out the remedies ? There is only one answer In 
the long run, and It is affirmative. 

Kvcr since I learned of the recent death of Mr. Edward B. Rosa, chief phyjiidst 
of the Bureau of Standards, I have desired nn opportunity before a great audience of 
mcial worlcerft to pay tribute to that modest scientific gentleman for the aid wfaith he 
gave tho« who work in the field of social science. 

We are told that after being challenged by the Congressional Appropriations 
Committee as to the estimates submitted for the expenses of the Bureau of Standards, 
he dctPtmincd to assemble precise data as to the general cost of the gnvemment, and 
he prepared a paper which finally took form under the title of "Expenditures and 
Revenues of the Federal C»o\-emmcnt," published this May, which showed at an 
opportune moment the relative cost of the various activities of the govcmmcnt. We 
shall never know quite how much he has contributed to that change in the popular 
current thought on the subject of disarmament of which we are now all aware. He 
made his facts dear by terse statements in simple EngUsh, by absolute precision of 
data, by charts and tables, by "pies" cut in labeled "pieces." In the 1910 "pie" the 
sector containing social and industrial research is hardly visible to the naked eye, 
while the share of the Bureau I know best could not be seen. Indeed, the Children's 
Bureau, spurred on by the indignity of being unable to find itself, turned to calculating 
percentages whereby it ditcovered that its cost of $:; i ,000 for the year was less than 
^ of I per cent of the tiny "piece" spent for educational, developmental, and research 
functions, and a trifle less than ^ As of i per cent of the whole budget and exactly 
iJ'oo of t per cent of the war "piece." 

These figures of Rosa's are not new. Usuafly they have been sedately, innocu- 
ously filed. They never entered the popular mind, yet they express stem living facts 
which he has driven into the understanding of the amiable and careless public. Ro«a 
mnkes us see that war — past, present and future— cost 93 per cent of all the money 
the govemmcnl spent in 1920 and forces us to realize that our only salvation for the 
improvement of civil government, for social research and betterment must come by 
reducing the 33 per cent for present military maintenance and preparation, because 
the great KCtor of the war debt, 68 per cent, must be paid. Those of us here clearly 
realise that democratic improvement in attaining standards of living which will make 
much Bocial work unnecessary must be slackened for many loDg years because of the 
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mx debts, sod tliis meeting of socul work en ha given evideoce of its belief ia disuxoft- 
ment (or this reason at least. 

It U the imbitioQ of many a govenuncot officer to emulate the iDgenuity and skill 
in research and repotting which made Rosa's modcit book his worthy monumf-nt. 
But the goveniment has another method of serving the United States, ihe method of 
stimulatinf; the activities of the states and aiding the federal states by appropriatioas 
oil the lifty-fifty plan with which we are all fnmiUac. For years, by this [)tan the 
Depanmem of Agriculture, like a network of university eitensionj, has helped the 
fanner and hJs family. This hfty-fi(ty plan is improving our roads, and therefore 
reducing the isolation which is rcspoo^ble for much ilEitcracy and child-neglect. 
It is helping to improve vocalionaJ eduration. It is budding up knowledge of social 
hygiene. Some of us trust that it may be invoked to improve the care ot mothers 
and infant^i and to re<Iuce the present infant and maiemaJ death rales. The present 
Fcdcn] Child Labor Law, which undertakes to control the labor of children in Lndustty 
by taxing the net innomc of industries which employ children illegally, is an experiment 
not yet passed upon by the Supreme Court. However, whether sustained or oot, it 
can hardly be depended upon as a precedent of federal legislation in the protection of 
children. Indeed extended governmental control would do violence to local autonomy 
beyond the measure of any benefit it could confei^-at some of us believe. On the 
whole, the great service of the federal govcrameat in the child welfare field is that of 
improving, lacreasing, and popuiarizing knowledge — a vast series of government 
extension schools, if you please, where there ts no oimpulsory attendance, but miiltons 
of eager students. 

The nation, through The machinery of its forty-ei^ht states, is responuble for the 
welfare of children and in all those matters rL-scr\-cd by thi: Constitution for state 
control. The inequalities arc great and even shocking. Sometimes they seem be)-ond 
toleration, but cheering indications of progr«M are observable. t")nc may refer to the 
new interest in child health and the thirty-eight states which have in recent years 
created child hygiene divisions within their boards of health, to the vast increase in 
tbe popular conviction that children can be kept well and not need to be cured. The 
increase in riral and city public health nursing and in the number of child health centers 
throughout the country points in the same direction. Tbe solution of the hcoJth prob- 
lem should be more rapid, but it is well begun. Thcjuvenilccounmovcmenl swept the 
country with an enthusiasm for taking the helpless child of neglect out of the category 
of cnmiauls, and all of our states have juvenile court laws, yet we were (old in 1918 
that of the one hundred and sevcnly-Qvc thuusiind children who appe^ired before the 
courts, fifty thousand were heard in courts without adwjuate equipment for their 
reasonable protection. The eSort to control child labor by good schools and compul- 
sory education laws is steadily beconiog more elective and is at last reaching toward 
the rural child. We must not be surprised, however, that fordgn visitors arc dis- 
ap[H]inted in us when they see some of our failures instead of looking only at the 
brilliant successes reported to them abroad and which, as a matter of fact, they have 
imitated. This inequality is one of the cvib of legislation by forty-eight separate 
states which time and public interest arc slowly remedying. The Committee of Juvenile 
Court Standards which has been formed at this conference gives promise of study and 
research which will M in stimubiling interest and pride in equipping juvenile courts 
to mve the cods for which they were intended. 
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'mitenicy i» the wont blot on th« nutionil child welfsre cKUtcheon. Whether It 
'can be wipeil oil without aid from the federal government is an open question. For 
myself I wish wc could uae the fifty-Sfty plan with some freedom for aid and sttniulua 
to the states, (or stated pcrioils, not as permanent contributions. ConKre»s might 
rc\-)cw every seven yean aod determine to cease or conunue, oi the results jualiJiod 
— politics laid adde. Great progrvn has been made in some of the slates lo the last 
few years, ajthough the ligures of the draft warn us of the normous task vrhich this 
generation has to perform in educating young adults as well as children. There ts 
hardly a state whoHc Eoanccs would not be str^ned if the appropriation really needed 
for element&ry education were made immediately. 

No surer sign of the trend of &tite legislation toward better provi^n can 1>e found 
than in the code commissions which have now been appointed In twenty-four states 
for the purpose of reviewing and improving legislation regarding children. Every 
one of these commssions has became awirc of the child welfare legislation and stand* 
aids ia our other states and has endeavored to secure the best standards for its own 
state. These commissions may be temporary, but taw is not static in our country, 
and the children's codes wHl be reviewed again and ognis. These commissions are 
really engaged in l^al research for the immediate use of their respective slates, and 
thus wc come around to the same propodtion for the govemmem and for the state, 
that only by painstaking study, by determined effort tu know the facts and put them 
dearly before people and make them of practical use do we secure any real progress. 
By thi^ mcthm) honestly pursued, wc are on the path of dcmocmtic progress which 
CMUDOt lead anywhere except toward belter opportunity for life and liljerty and the 
pursuit of happiness for every child. In fact one dares to hope that — not in our 
day but brfore the liislory of our country is uU written — we shall add another clause 
tod say that the rights of the child include not only the pursuit of happiness but its 
attainment. 



OtJR DUTY TO THE CHILDREN OF EUROPE 

Homer Pt^ks, Secr^ary, New York Slate CharilUt A id Atsociation, Special 
Rtprejenlaint in Europe oj the AmtrieoH R<d Cross 



^M I must begin with a protest that the program committee has shown itsdf to be 
flV very far from loo per cent American, i>ccausc in the make-up of the printed program 
for this evemng, it did not put the children of America first. I know our rtprcMnta- 
tive in England, Mr. Harvey, would not approve of that. The printed title is "Our 
Duty to the Ouldren of Europe," but I am never quite comfortable, and never 
efficient, in discussing other pcojile's duties. So that I would rather letl you a few 
facts in regard to Europe and let the question of duty follow of itself. I think it 
would be safer and more effccti^T. 

The first thing to be said about the children of Europe today is that they are 
not 10 badly off as they were. You are entitled to know that during the past eight 
months the caodilian of the peojile of Europe, in all the oountrii»s, in all the cities 
(eicept that wc do not know ajiything about Russia), has slowly but defitJtdy 
improved, and continues to improve. That statement sliould be followed immediately, 
lest it be misunderstood, as we are so pione to be optimistic, by the further stateinent 
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that when thinRs bcRan to improve thty had « tremendoudy lonjt distance to jco to 
get badi to where they were before the war, even jutEged by European standards. 
It is still tnie, after neurly b year's improvemeat (which ii recognix^d by all the workers 
abroad, thiit huiulreds of thousands of childrrn will go to bed tonight in Europe 
with a pain in their stomach instead of food) that hundreds of thousands ol childjen 
next winter, in spite of what can be done, will ga lo bed to get waim; and because the 
covers are thin, if there be covers at all, they will shiver almost a^ much at night as 
they did during the day. It is atsa true that tern of thou^nds of children in Kurope 
get adu. and die witbuul seeing; either a doctor or a nurse. But the worst uf these 
conditions is slowly parsing; there is progress; and no country in Europe, according 
to present indications, is facing towards a breakdown; no country' is futing anarch/i 
in no country are they headed toward worse conditions, but evcr>"whcrc toward better 
conditions. Wc may believe that, in the absence o( any great setback, if there be 
no more war, if pro|>;rcss can be allowed to continue, in perhaps a year from now, 
there will he cnnuRli fond to ro around, there will be enough fuel lor Europe to mn 
Lta railroads and to took its food, and cnouich clothcH for its children, even without 
American uid, But after you have said that it remains further to be said immediately, 
and most cmphaticall)', that the widespread effects of years of suffering and hardship, 
lack of Food, lack of warmth, lack of care, and lack of everything, have kft deep marks 
upon the children of Europe/ which only the utmost effort, the most intensive child 
welfare work, alonR health lines, along preventive lines, along constructive linw a> 
distinguished from emergency lines, for at least a period of ten years, can remove. And 
it is farther to be «aid that in all that ^reat belt of the war zone, stretching hundreds 
and thousands of miles, through Belgium, France, Italy, Montenegro, Albania, Serbia, 
Roumania, and up through Russia and the Baltic states, scores of miles wide — in 
all that region, children and their parents still suffer from all sorts of sub-standard living 
and will continue to do so, and that there will be no real complete reconstruction in 
those areas for at least twenty years. 

This general statement, this effort to sum it all up, may become a little more 
definite, if I refer more in detail to a few of the countries I have visited during the 
past four months. I visited Poland, Serbia, Cucho- Slovakia. Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia. Let us begin first with Poland. Wc arc apt to think that each of 
these countries is homogeneous; that conditions which prevail in one part of the 
countr>' necessarily prevail in all others; that there is free interchaoKe of food, fuel, 
clothing; and that there is a reasonable degree of governmental efficiency in equnhnng 
coodilions and needs in different parts of the country. That is not at all true. liatdly 
a slati-nient can be made about Poland generally, which is true ol all parts of Poland. 
Vou must remember that until recently a considerable port of Poland was German 
for many years, that a considerable part of it was Austrian, and that a larger part 
still was KuMiian. A member of Ibis conference who has been a social worker in Poland 
for a year and a half gave me my hat clue to the present general situation in Poland. 
Her work here had been the care of dependent cliildren, and she suggested to me 
that Poland at present is like a family of three boys who. when very young, were 
adopted by three different foster-homes because their home had gone to pieces. One 
boy was adopted by a German family, one by an <Vustrian faimly, and ose by a Rusuan 
family. When they arrived at years of maturity, by a chance circumstance the home 
was re-estaUished and the three brotben were brought together. Great was the joy 
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of the brothers in the reunion, They looked forunrd to a happy heme life. But 
they hat] no sooner bccii brought into dose as&ucutiun in one houschoLJ than they 
discovered things about each other which they did not understand nor quite like. 
The Clcrman thought the boy reared in the Russian home — well, he wiiihed he bathed 
more often, had better manners and was more concerned about nulcing a Uviog, about 
where food and clothes were coming from, and how to contribute his share toward 
the lunning of the household. The Ruxsian thought uncomplimentary things about 
the Gemiun -raised Polt.-; he recogniiced he was a skilM fanner, but hi- wished he 
fiometimcs took a tittle rest, and could be depended upon a little more. And both 
tbought the Austrian Pole undependable and flamboyant. It was some time before 
they could adjust thein.sclves to each other, in order to begin to addres.s themselves 
to their common problems, which were ver>' real and very pressing. That deacribes 
presenl conditions in Poland. 

There arc iwtnty-five millLon people in Poland, and all but a few of there have not 
enou^ food to cat and will not have for anotfier yrar. They are not starving to death, 
but they arc stan'ing to disease. Vou can verify that easily in cither of twx> ways, 
If you go to the food ministry- you mil find as chief assistant one of the most competent 
of American economists, Dr. E. Dana Durand, formerly director of our census bureau; 
and he will pull out Kimc formidable table<) which show how much food they raised 
this yesT, how much they have been able to buy from anybody who would give them 
credit, how much they hope to get from Roumania if (hey can but re-establish thctr 
railroads so as to bring food to the border, bow they hope to get credit from Belgium 
for wheat; and on the other side he wiD show you how much food the people of Poland 
ordinarily consume and haw much they need to consume on the lowest ba.ii<i consist- 
ent with just getting along: and then you would see at the bottom of the sheet a 
subetaatial deficit. I do not recall the Ggures, but it runs into many thousands of 
tons still short, with no visible evidence as to where it will come from. That means 
that practically all of Poland (remembering that German Poland has the largest share) 
is on short ration.^ today, and will be for another year. Or you can arrive at a judg- 
ment by the intensive method, which always needs to be used; that b, to go into the 
homes in Poland, in the cities and towns, and after establishing friendly relations, 
find out how they are getting along. We did that, Dr. Durand and I and a Polish- 
speaking American trained nurse. Id the little city of Siedlke, forty miles east of 
Warsaw, in the early evening, wo went into a home which consisted of a single room 
about ten by twelve feet large. Wchad inquired where the pour people lived, and soms 
boys look us to this af the home of a poor workingman, his wife and two children. 
There was a lin^- bit of a stove, one vciy narrow single bed, a little table, and two bases 
for diairs. Upon the table was a pbte of boiled potatoes. I said to the molheTf 
after becoming acquainted, "I suppose you boys get dinner at the American kitchen" 
—jwhich serves a meat a day to a million and a quarter of children in Poland. She said, 
"Yes, they get their dinner from the American uncle."' I said, "I suppose they also 
have other meals at home." "Yes, they have other food at home." I asked what 
they onlinarily had., "Well, potatoes." I asked, "What do you and your htisbaod 
6nd you cjin buy in the markets?" "Well, potatoes." "And bread, I suppose.". 
"Oh, no. We cannot afford bread. We never have it." (Bread costs five times as 
much OS in .\merica.) I suid, "Uliat do you have besides potatoes?" "Well," 
she said, "1 always took around and once in a while I find something t can buy, but 
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generally spcaldng, It is poutoes." I do not think aay phynoloRitt has ytt tenncd 
potAtoca the staff of life. I suppose she felt a certain nympatbedc tone la my voice 
u 1 asked the last question, and she, witb just the f&iatest tnce of a smHc, said, 
"We are gettii^E along all right. The poor people live further down the road. They 
cannot pay the reots around here." I tbou«ht to myself that if that was a fair measure 
of the quality of the workin^t clastes of ToUnd, between whom and the aiiitocratic 
classes there is so lilUc appreciatioa and sympathy, the future of Poland migbt be 
regarded as hopeful. 

I went to Vilna to see the food stations there. It is not yet settled as to whether 
Viloa and its regioD is a part of Poland, or whether it belongs to Lithuaoia. That 
i> still to be decided. There were many food kitchens, I was totd, and I set out to 
visit two of them. It happened to be Palm Sunday. I found one In the basement of 
the univenity. I saw sitting in the front row a wonun whose face attracted me. 
It seemed to me an emhodirnent of hope, and patience, and suffering. She had a 
little baby in arms, a little boy by her side. I asked hei to let me sec the baby, which 
she did with all the pride any mother could have In her baby. I asked her what she 
was able to get for food besides the meal a day she received at the American kitchen, 
a meal of ux hundred calories. She said that before the baby came she u&cd to go out 
and vraric and earn money, not much, but a Httlc, and then she could buy some food; 
that her husband went into the army at the time of the last fight with the BoUhcvik, 
and had not been heard from slace, and now she could not work and all she and the 
baby and the little boy had was the food they received at the American Idtcben. A 
representative of the American Relief Admintstmtion who was present immediately 
said she shuuld have more, and tljat he wuuld send hei a Sio food-package the next 
day. Then we went to a kitchen in the poorest section of the city, where we felt 
sure the people had no resources beyond what they received from the American kitchen 
for their children. We approached the place where the kitchen is, and it wa^ perfectly 
quiet, nobody about, and no children, We rang the bell and the manager appeared, 
a Polish woman, wbo told us she did not open betause it wu Falm Sunday, a holiday. 
That again is Poland— thinking of the holiday part of it, not thinking of the elements 
of first necessity. When we got back to the hotel in Vilna, which is supposed to be 
In as pool a condition ai aay dty in Poland, we found the street in front of the bote} 
full of women, rather well dressed, cheerful, quite active; and we wondered what it 
was all about. I thought probably there had been some new turn of the political 
wheel. We heard it was a "protest" gathering, that a few days before, the inter- 
allied conunission had ruled that if there were to be a plebiscite in Vilna the women 
would not be allowed to vote, and the women had turned out to make a demonstra- 
tion and demand that they should be allowed to vote. They pushed their way into 
the hotel where the commission was, and got a promise that they would confer u-ith 
the women that evening about the possiblity of reopening the question. So much 
fot Poland. 

I should like to speak about the three little countries to the north, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Esthoiua. In the order named, they extend from the Baltic sea to the 
Bolshevik Uae, from East Prussia north, almost to Petrograd. I found these countries 
had been much harder hit by the war than I bod supposed. After traveling thousands 
of miles from the barbed wire, trenches, and destruction in Belgium and France, I 
bad hoped Uut one would be free from these evidences of the destruction of war. 
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Coming back for a monteat , not to our duties, but to our opportuQttics as American 
social workers, I wonder if any o( you have been struck by the number of fiftieth 
umiversaiies wliidi have just btwn or are about to be celebrated in thi& country. 
The American Public Health Association, which has tokea so much leadership in 
public hcaJlb educalion, will celebrate its fiftieth anniversaiy next fall. Our awn 
organization will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary two years from now. The American 
Prison Association celebrated its &ftictb a year ago. In out state the Conference 
of Superintendents of the Poor celebrated its fiftieth last year, and the State Chanties 
Aid .Visociation will celebrate this year. This i^uping of anniversaries must mean 
something. It means that in the period between five and ten years after the end of 
the Civil War, there was a great emergence of a wave of interest in sodul welfare, 
and most of the great activities which have entered so largdy into the shaping of our 
policies look their origin as organized activities in thai [>eriod between five and ten 
years after the Civil War. 

In the present time one can hardly be so optimistic as to say that >ociil welfare 
commands a j[reat share of the public interest. Everybody is tired and worn out 
with the great world-war, and everybody thinks he is poor. To my individual think- 
ing, tht^re lias nut been a time in my experience when there seemed so little genuine 
widc^read Interest in social welfare among people outside the range of social workers, 
as just now; but cannot we read a lesson from the events that followed the Civil 
War? This apathy is bound to be followed by the emergence of a great new wave 
of interest in human welfare. When wc really get a gUmpu of Ihc hurior and insanity 
of what we have been through, of what the war has really meant to the world; then 
will come a time when the world will want to devolc itself to great measures of human 
betterment as never in the post. Shall we not read the lesson, as social workers, to 
prepare outkIvcs in advance for this ? Shall we not be ready, that our sails may be 
filled, when that great wave of human interest rises from the deepest part of the heart 
of man? Il will be world-wide, not America-wide only, for the world was in the war. 
ijhiill we not have our pluns ready, and our propo-sed law^ in mind, and our agencies 
and activities outlined, so that we shall not be found wnnling when this new great 
opportunity comes to crystaltize and make permanently fruitful the one real usael that 
may come out from the most devastating war that the human race has ever known ? 
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A. IN TERMS OF CONVENTIONAL CHILD-CARING WORK 
Bamcr Peiks, Secretary, Sl^e ChariiUs Aid AstocitUion, Nev York 

I ulie it that the cbairnuui dciircd me to get an entirely objective view of our 
ordinary child-caring activities, to lay aside all considerations of sentiment, all the 
natural inclinatioa to take pride in one's own work, and to make a perfectly cold- 
blooded, even hard-boiled, eattmatc of our worlc in its proper perspective. So far aa 
I can Kc, the only way to get a new perspective of it is to try to see it, not as an 
isolated set of activities, but as part of the general subject of child welfare. We have 
not been very successful in reaching a consensus of opinion in our Actd, and I think 
the reason is that we have not seen our work objectively. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the nearest we have come to the consensus of opinion is to believe in one 
Kt of principles and to practice the opposite. 

When lire take into account the full cost of caring for children apart frotn their 
own homes including necessary supervision, the question should olwaj's occur to us: 
Would this amount of money, U spent in aiding the child in its own home, accomplish 
as good oi better results? When I wrote the little volume on The Care o/ DesliitUt, 
Neeiecud end Dtlinqu<nt ChUdrcn, in iqoj, I said. "The forces which produce poverty, 
neglect, and crime seem (o be beyond our reach." I wish now to publicly retract (hat 
statement, and perhaps this change registers a change on the ptu-t of many of those 
who have been engaged in child-caring or child-welfare activities. It Is perfectly 
evident that many of the forces which tend tovi-ard poverty, neglect, and crime are, 
to a substantial degree, within our control. F.%-ery day children are being saved from 
becomicLg honaelessi every family -welfare society, every muther's aid worker, e\'ery 
probation oSicer, every health and clinic visitor, every nutrition worker, is reducing 
the number iif children who otherwise would have to be nrmovcd f rum their own humes. 

The fundamental di\*ergence in the child-caring field is not between those who care 
for children by boarding out and placing out s>-5tema on the one hand and those who 
would care for tbem in inslitutiorts; the real, fundamental divergence is between those 
who readily, or even lightly, remove a child from its own home and those, on the other 
band, who do so with the utmost reluctance and only after all other efforts have failed. 
We must not, however, fall into the error of trying to assist children In their own 
homes for sentimental reasons, We must be hard-headed as ta why wc do it. Some 
of the factors which lend toward this result arc perhaps still beyond our anal>>sis, but 
two have occurred to me a.s typical or, perhaps, additional considerations. 7'hcse are: 
fint, that in the child's own home we have an ally— the child's mother— who would 
not hesitate an instant to endanger her own life to save her child from an obvious and 
threatening danger. Our job is to make her sec the dangers which arc equally threat- 
ening but are less obvious. She will be far more in earnest, far more inflexible, far 
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more vftlbnt in TeiQov{ii|:theae<lJi)KenwlieDibeM«3 them thaa we would be. Second, 
a mother always believes lo her dilU to the end, always has confidence that there is 
good 1q him, always ii ready to help him to legaln lost groimd. This altitude of 
confidence toward an indi%'idual is one of the essential conditions o£ rchitbiUtation. 

Whenever the queadon arises of remov'ing a child from its home, I wish that three 
questions might be asked and objectively answered : first, is there any real and conclu- 
sive reasoD why the child ftbould not stAy where it is? Second, what is lacking in bii 
present home which we deem necessary for the child') caie, and just howis that pBTtic- 
ulai thing going to be provided under our proposed plan ? Third how much will our 
proposed plan cost and would that sum, if used to assist the child b Us own home, 
secure better results ? 

I wish that the charters of societies and institutions for aiding children and the 
terms of all bcquicats for child-caring work could besoiLUered that the agency would be 
e<iuaUy free to assiit the child in iti own home or to auist it elsewhere, and that the 
Dooaey would be equally available in one case as in the other. 



B. m TERMS OF A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF PERSONALITY AND 
CONDUCT PROBLEMS 

Wiliiam Btaiy, Direitor, Judge Bake* Pimndatufn, Boilon. 

New values and new standards ia our Geld have recently been set forth clearly 
enooigb by a number of authors. We are attempting nowadays to gain more knowledge 
through (Ugging awuy at the facts as they may be unearthed, the real Ea^ts of child 
life, with the directly conM<]uent development of on altogether better tmderstooding 
of the causes of the spedal problems that we have to meet. 

One of the nuin contributions has been in the appreciiLtion of individual diflerences 
and in the formulation of these as they show in abilltEes, mental bal%nce, and in the 
content of inner mental Life. Yes, and now we are studying the varieties of mental 
experiences, even as they differ among children In one family, and ideational differ- 
ences, and the diScrcnces in mental habits, and altogether in reactive tcoilcndes. 

In illustration, wc had the chance to study two brothers, s ver>' interesting case 
In which the reaction to evil communications was totally different — one of the brothers 
developing a mental conflict and bad behavior which made him unpouible at home 
and made him feel great disgust with the brother who readily communicated, in turn, 
the bad phrases heard. The first boy, on account of his overt misconduct, b&d to be 
placed away from home and only after a considerable time made a recovery, the other 
boy said what he pleased under hU breath and was regarded as the good one. 

Experience by this time has taught us very thoroughly that the ordinary formal 
mental examination is only one small part, and often tiie least important part, of a 
real mental study. We might know by looking inward ourselves that the essential 
features of out own life, and eonscquently of a child's life, are concerned with matters 
of ideation, p«rciciilarly habitual aod recurrent ideation, and with imagery and with 
detinite mental traits, such as susoeptibiUty to emotional reactions or qualities, such 
as suggestibility. 

Consider, by way of example, the potency of the instinct of imitation and what 
It means for chuscier (otmatioo. And we may bere only consider it 
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with one aspect of life, that of the taducncc of parents. A philoMiphcr has said, 
" Everyone bean within bioucir ao image of woman, derived from his mother; it 
determines his attitude towards women, whether to honor them, to despise them or 
to rcouiui indiffercDt to them." The mother image is a vital)}' potent affair — a whole 
group of modern students of psychology insist. This, then, l«a mightily important 
matter for mothers to know and for sodal workers to think of in providing footer 
mothers. " Children have to imitate someone in order to develop their own standards 
of behavior." 

Institutional life has to be viewed In the light of the foregoing thought, \tany 
of us have observed Uie results but few have thought clearly to the causes, Oneauthor 
luggests that teachers and caretakers cannot las-Isb on a large group of children the 
love of parents — and, of course, e\-en the love of good foster parents. This leads to 
a sense oE ioferiority. Such children do not know that the>- are important, for they 
have never seemed important to anyone. Imitation of parents is the natural thing in 
family Ufc. Who have these institutional chDdrcD to imitate ?— only distant modcb, 
perhApt dwelled nn in the imagination. Perhaps, us this author niggests, this is 
itally one of the great causes of the stunting of mental growth. He points out that 
in an institution there is wholesale tmitatton of children by children. 

And another standard of child welfare work boa to do vrith the cBccl upon child rcn of 
the untnithfulnirss of parvnts and elders. Our collected n\alf rial shows many examples 
of disastrous Influeaocs, and we feci sure that not nearly enough public attention has 
been drawn to the vciy definite results. The %'cr>* dilemma that a child ia in with the 
lying parent is significant. If the child does not take to lying itself then in its better 
standards there is already criticism of the parent. And if it does lie then Its behavior 
in this respect ia misconduct. We shall not soon forget the bitter statement of a girl, 
ycatv afterwards, who was brought to an institution door by her mother und4-r a mis- 
representation, and was left inside. Probation officers and sodal workers of all kinds 
who would have a good influence upon children should never forget their own integrity 
in this matter as a bulwark of faith and respect. 

Day dreaming so fre<)uentiy indulged in, is looked at as a bare fact, possibly 
somewhat interesting, but with little thought of the world of ideation that is being 
built up as a structure, often a. &rm structure througb the formation of habit, in mental 
life. We arc learning to know the value of inquirti^g into this ideational world and of 
directing it. Heaven knows that day dreaming is not to be looked at askance, as one 
newspaper writer recently suggests in a fearful frame of mind, it has been a force in 
many of us in the building up of fine ideas and has afforded much northy mental 
satisfaction. 

Childhood fe&is are well racognixed among specialists In mental h>-giene for the 
dangers that they art, and the common sense of many mothers has led them away 
from the practices of a gtrncration ago. but still the great public remains to be reason- 
ably educated about this. The contagiousness of fear is very real. There is danger, 
not only in the sort of communications that ignorant servants Indulge in, but also Id 
the atmosphere Uiat is engendered througb tlie timidity of weak ai»d neurotic motheis. 
TTieft can be no dotibt that fear is one large cause of the neuroses, ar»d that the evil 
influences of the emotion of fear may be largely prevented by mtional upbringirtg. 
Is It not A fact that Christian Science and other religious or semi-religious organizationa 
are very largely successfuJ through their consciously directed combatling of fear idea- 
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mon vnliuit ia KmoviDg tbese dangers when she sees them th&a we wouM be. Second, 
a mother always believes in her child to the end. always has confidcace that there is 
good in him, always ii ready to help him la rcf;ain lost ground. ThLi attitude of 
confidence toward an individual is ore of the esgcntial conditions of rehabilitation. 

Whenc\-er the question arises of removing a child from its home, I wisli that three 
quesUoQS might be asked and objectively answered: &nt, is there any real and conclu- 
sive reason why the child should not stay where it b? Second, what is lacldng in his 
pre&ent home which we deem necessary for the cbfld's care, and just bow is that partic- 
ular thing going to he provided under our propoKd plan ? Third how much will our 
proposed plan cost and would that sum, if used to assist the child in his own home, 
secure better results ? 

I wish that the charters of socieUes and mstitutions for aiding children and the 
terms of all bequesU for child-caring work could be so altered that the agencj" would be 
equally free to assist the child in its own home or to assist it etsewhcre, and that the 
money would be equally available in one case as m the other. 



B. IN TERMS OF A BETrER UNDERST.^NDING OF PERSONAUTY AND 
CONDUCT PROBLEMS 

WiUutm Healy, Director, J«di< Baker Foundation, Boston. 

New values and new standards in our field have recently been set forth clearly 
enough by a number of authors. We arc attempting nowadays to gain more knowledge 
through diggmg away at the facts as they may be unearthed, the real facts of child 
life, with the directly consequent development of an altogether better understanding 
of the causes of the special problems that we have to meet. 

One of the main contributions has been in the appreciation of individual cUSerences 
aitd in the formulation of these as they show in abilities, mental balance, and in the 
content of inner mental life. Yes, and now we arc studpng the varieties of mental 
eiperiences, even as they differ among children in one family, and idcalianal dlffer- 
«acct, tnd the differences in mental habits, and altogether in reactive tendencies. 

In illustnition, we had the chance to study two brothers, a very interesting case 
In which the reaction to evil cammunicatioos was totally dlHercnt — one of the broUicrs 
dex'eloping a mental conflict and bod behavior which made him impossible at home 
and made him feel great disgust with the brother who reiidiiy communicated, in turn, 
the bad phrases heard. The first boy, on account of tus overt misconduct, had to be 
placed away from home and only after a considcnble time made a recovery, the other 
boy said what he pleased under his breath and was regarded as the good one. 

Experience by lids time has taught us very thoroughly that the ordinary formal 
mental examination is only one small part, and often the least important part, of a 
real mental study. We might Itnaw by looking inward ourselves that the essential 
features of our own life, and consequently of a child's life, are concemed with matters 
of ideation, particularly habitual and recurrent ideation, and with imagery and with 
definite mental traits, such as su&ceptibitity to emotional reactions or qualities, such 
M niggestibitity. 

Consider, by way of example, the potency of the instinct of imitation and what 
it means for character formation. And we may here only consider it in connection 
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whli mm mptct of ttlt. ttuu of dw btttmntm of pucnU. A pkOoMipber fau mU, 
"KvvfyHHW bMrt wfUbbi hinwdf m (■&■*« of «onMa, <ter(v«d (fom kit mcUieri it 
drttrmlrv* hl« ftlfirw]* Un»rfls wmnni, wh«t>m to Iwiiior Uiem, to dopiic thrm or 
to nmain InrliAerrnt t" thrm." Tbo mnLhcr InunB b « vluUy (lOtcnt kflsii— a whok 
Kfotip of fTKirJon) ttu'l«^l4 of p^yholnfy tiwlst. Thb. tbra, 1* « ndfhtiljr Importaitt 
iu(t«f (or fvotlwrt to kno* uul for aocUl worlun to ihink of la pnivkUos toittr 
ihUhv*' "CWUmi have to iiDitkU momm In onkr to dfvtlop tbalr om tUndaidi 
tt httrnfinr." 

liuiliuUoMl lUa hA« to b* vlcwtd to tJii Ucht of tbt for^t^ tbouglil. Mftny 
•Iw Jwvv olMwrvid th» nmiltM bat few luvt tiwMl^t dcaHy to Um «uim. One author 
lOWiMU tliAt inclun and cantAlttn ouinot bvUh on a Urge croup of chlldreo the 
torn «f iMffnu -Knil, of count, tvwa tJM low of good foster pamiti. ThU leadB to 
■ MM* ut iitlrtlotUy. Hurli children do not know tli&t tfacy ut Importut, (or (hey 
Imvi Miv«r M«tn«d Imfiorlirit In »nyon». ImlUtLnn of pannu b th* ulursi thing In 
ftllAfl/ Uffi WIkf have tlMM ln»tlriiti')»Al chfldren to imiute ^— oaly diitaal Bwdek, 
prntu^n dwi>ll4i(| un fa) tlw liruKliiuil'in. P<TtiA|)t. u ihli tutfior luggnli, tide b 
rwUy onm n\ llw gnal cuumm u( Iho ituntinit of mrnUl gnmth. He pobU out that 
Id in InttHiKkHt th^r* li wtwilnuiU* imluilon »f < :hil(]n>it l>y chlMrvQ. 

And itnotltrr tUwUrdnf rhlld wrlfarrwtirk hs> tudawithlheHTecl upon child r«n of 
■)»* unlfkiHiluliirM c(f (intrnU ttid tbirtt. Our aillci:t»<l mnlcrlal show* muy enntpki 
of diu'trfxia Infliwnm, und m frel tui* (bat nnl aearlycnouKh puMk attrntion has 
Imni drairn ta tho very deflxiltv reiulU. Tba wry dUemma Uiat n child ti in with the 
lying partnt it ili{niri<-ant, If (Im child do<i sot lake to lying itielf then to Ita better 
•tandirdt Ihrn li already crlllrlm of the parent. Aod II H does lie then Ita bihavior 
In thi* rnpnt U mUcondua. We ihall not icon forget the bitter utatenirnt of a girl, 
yaara Rflcreanlti who wm hnruKhl (n an intllttiUon door }>y her mnihor iiiKto* a ml«- 
raprpM-nlallirn, ami wm It'll liuldo, I'robiitlun offlcan and lodal workcri ol ull klndi 
who wouM IwvttigiHid (nfliipncfi iit>nn ddldreti aliouJd never forget thdr own Integrity 
In thli matlff a* n Itulwarli of faith and reapoct. 

Day drrainlivK ni frequently Infliilgfd In, li lonkerl b| at a bare fact, poulhly 
•omenluil Intpreftting, liiit with llllle thuujcht uf the world ol Itlnalton Ihal i^ brlnit 
biilll u|> N* It •inii'tiire, iiltrn a tlrni ittiuclure ihmitgh the fonnatlon -^f habit. In mrntal 
life, Wn are Wrnlng Id kniitf tht value »f lni|ulrln){ lnt<i thli IdcatlofuU wurld and ol 
(llrKflng It, llMvm hnowi that day dreaming U nut to be looked «t aikance, ai one 
nawapapwr vrller rrrently auggeM* In a fearful frartifi nf mind, it hat been a fnrre in 
many of ui In the building up uf flna Idtai and hat aflortled much worthy mrnlJLl 
MtUfarlliin. 

CltlldhiHid faan are well retMgnlaMl among ttwclallita In mental hygiene (or the 
diingert Ihnt Ihrj' are, and the common «rn» of many mothrn hat led them away 
from Ihn [trai tl>r>« of a genvtullon ago, but nUll the great publk remninK to lie ieat4in- 
ahly fi|u>'nlf<t iilHMit (hli- The contoglouaneia ol tcnr in very reel. There it danRtr, 
mil only In Ihr turt ol t-omraunlG»thina that Ignorant trrvnnti Indulge In, l>ut alto in 
th^ atm'>4[i)irro thai It engvrtilffrrd through the ilinldlly nf wenk and nrurutic molbera. 
There can lie no iloubt thai fear It one large ijiuie of the neuroiet, and that the evil 
Inrtueni'ivi of ilie i>motlon of tear may be ktfely prevented by mthinal upbringing. 
fall mitn larl (Imi ChrUtlan Science and other rellgloui or aeml-rellglouiorgantcationa 
an very laiyvty ■uocMaful through their coMdouiiy directed combattiiig uf fear idet* 
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tions ? On my way to this conference I saw an cxqul-iiCc example of the effect of 
enfccndcrins feat llirouKh the modem method of health campugning in the achoob. 
A nio»t intelligent and vcr>' healthy little girl has her weight chart, and the person In 
thcftchoolwho review^ these cbaitscalli her attention to the fact that she is in the"D" 
class, she is in some danger because she has lost weight lo the ksl month, the last hot 
month of the school year. The child goes home in a perfect panic, the unnamed danger 
preying upon her imagination. To this I say, most craphatically, that no child health 
work can he decently carried on, in this day and generation unlcsA one Tememticr& that 
human beings are mindR as well as bodies, and that children's minds are tremendously 
plastic and to be thought of in terms of hygiene as much and perhaps more than Lfaeii 
botfies. 

Perhaps a guod iUualraliun of the rec-cnt more scientific attempt to understand 
processes, in sociology as well as in mental life, might be to consider the studies that 
some of us have attempted to malce of why gangs of boys hold together, definite gangs. 
We ii&ed to say a good deal about boys being naturally gregarious and about this 
being an age of gang life and so on, but one finds such general considerations to be of 
vciy little help in understanding what gang life frequently brings forth in the way of 
conduct. If one does, then, make a real inquiry, one frequently Unds quite subtle 
factors, bondii of union which arc quite unsuspected. And the alleged fact of universal 
grcKariousness hardly looms so large under these circumstances. One finds the bond 
to be very specific matters, secret pmcticca, as well as possibly some hidden habitat 
or mutual posscsstoDS. 

And thb brings us to the wholtr matter of sex Ideation in childhood. The newer 
point of view in this matter is that we are dealing with af!air&, most frequently, of 
mental life, of ideation, of imager}-, and not merely with physical feelings and habits. 
This is not the place to enter into this most vital subject, but I do want lo insist to 
you that what we have teamed in recent years that the vcr>- greatest of value for the 
correction ol sex misconduct has to do with the fmding out of what the mental content 
is and the ascertaining of, not only the sources of mental conlamination, but also the 
actual form of the contamination. It is a truism to state that if parents do nut instruct 
chitdien in no. matters someone else will, but we ought not to rest content until 
parents generally appreciate the fact, and then the nsxl step is to gain better under- 
standing of what makes for a healthy mental content in these matters, or, If there is 
trouble already, how to uproot and supplant acquired unfortunate ideation, 

Nowadays I wonder if we insist enough upon mental rest — in these days of quick 
IraosporUtion and many public amusements and the vast experiences that our childiea 
have through the movies and the modern bustle of life. "A child's mind is burdened 
with so many problems of adaptation and conduct while society is shaping instinctive 
nature," as Tridon says in his little book which contains so many suggestions for a 
healthy cliild life, that wc should take special pains to see the values of quietude and 
thoughtfulneas. 

And all through one does very clearly see the great necessities for insisting on the 
constructive aspects of dcwlo;ung children's character, emphasiaing the da rather than 
the don't. Again, I like what Tridon says, " People with the puritanical ideas harp on 
the protection needed by immature minds, but they never make any positive suggestion 
for developing ounds to some greater maturity so that the world can be withstood." Of 
course this paragraph could be expanded to a whole paper dealing simpEy with this idea. 
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A fundamental point Ihnt I would insist on over and o\-cr, as a general point, 
thaut giving the illustrations that one might give by the scores, is that the basis of 
, personality and character tendencies is in conditions in youth. One foundation, 
counc, is in the native equipment of mind and personality, and nowadays we 
insider it our htuiness to diagnose the individual in tbcs« terms. But the other 
■undation ix found in conditianings, which are modifiable, in the character-forming 
Kperienccs of environment which leave a specific content in thf mental life. 

We are not nowadays, at least very few of us, asking for any great extension of 
ympathy. in the fashion of a Charles Dickens, for childhood, but we arc asking for a 
lecper and more extensive understanding of child life. We are asking for the general 
levclupmcnt of this in the general attitude of social workers as well as in the dealing 
with separate cases. Wc are asking for an understancUng of what goes to make up 
individuiU tendencies — native equipment, mental and physical; for an understanding 
of instinctive life as far as it may be known; [or a knowing and an understanding of the 
influence of expericnoea; for a knowing and an understanding of many elements in 
the inner mental life. A just treatment of children may come out ol thb. 
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C. IN TERMS OF A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 

OF CHILD LABOR 

Raymand G. PutUr, Director, Dtpoftment of Publicity, Naliotuil Child Labor 

' Commillee, ffac York. 

With progress in child labor reform the conception of child labor has broadened, 
mad with the broadening of thb conception the program of reform has expanded. The 
field of vision in child labor reform includes much that was not there, and much more 
that was not there conspicuously, at the beginning o! the century. This is partly 
due to accomplishment of iinl tasks, partly to enliglitening experience, and partly 
to increasing knowledge about the child himsctf. 

A rough outline of child labor and its problem would run somewhat as follows: 

I. Direct eQccts (or haeards). These group themselves Into physical, mental, 
moral. 

3. Indirect cflects or deprivations. Thn« are chiefly loss of schooling and loss 
of play, constituting together an educational loss, if we take "educational" in its 
broadest sense. 

3. Substitutes for child labor. The principal substitutes are play, schooling, and 
suitable work. These arc all educational Child labor might be defined as the 
absence of its substitutes. 

4. Methods of reform may be classified as prohibitor>% preventive, and substitu- 
tional- Methods of each kind are necessary. Estabttsbment of the substitutes (or 
child labor in the lives of all childn;n is both a goal and a method of child labor reform 
— the method ol overcoming evil with good. 

Vital 10 the solution of Che child labor problem 1.1 an increased popular appreda- 
tioD of childhood itself, and this presupposes, of course, a better understanding of 
childhood. In spite of parenul tove for children, in spite of the claim on the part of 
society to have a special place in its heart (or children, children even today are vtsilcd 
with vast cruelty and abuse — not a consdous cruelty and abuse, not a brutal cruelty 
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ftnci abuse, but a cruelty uitl abuse of adult ignorance and tiioughtlessuess and 
BCglect. So many fathers and mothers know so little about cfalldreo that one some- 
tines wonders whether they arc entitled to be the fathers and mothers of chtldrca; 
aod todety, upon which aUo dcvolNXS the task of fostering and bringing up each 
succeeding generation, b not hetter inrormed or more intelligent, and a doubt similar 
to that concCTiung parents amcs ooQcemiag society. 

Tm) sources of encouragement may be noted: the fir«t is the comparative tecent- 
nsss of real humaoitaiian regard for children, together with the results of this regard; 
aod the second is the rapid spread of the facts discovered through scientific study of 
child oature in both its physical and its psydiical aspects. 

There arc those who believe that child labor is solely an eoonomic phenomcnoD 
and its solution therefora an economic solution; that is, if we could do away with 
economic greed and economic pressure, we should thereby do away with child labor. 
They are only partly n^ht. I mean to say that child labor may Sourish and indeed 
does Qourish in the tnidst of plenty. It is not a matter alone of power to provide 
children with the things they need, but is also a matter of knowing what they need 
and of providing it at all costs. It is act so much s matter of economic income as it 
Is of spiritual outgo. 

We cannot measure clkildren's needs in terms of their future adulthood. We 
often. In dealing with child labor, condemn conditions which we regard as Lnjiirious to 
the child's future c£&dcacy when tlic real question should be, not what kind of adult- 
hood he is being prepared for, but what kind of childhood is he having now. The, 
prindpal new value in the held of child welfare is, in my opinion, the new \'alue attach- 
ing to childhood as a good in itself. 

Now though it is true undoubtedly that we need in child labor reform a aodal 
vision, a social conception of the child-labor evil and of the objective in child-Labor 
reform — in a word, humanitarianbm broader than the old humanitarianism of pity 
aod tears for the individual exploited child— it is equally true that our central and 
donunant interest should be in the child, the child as child- He is our proper point of 
departure in child Labor reform. The elder economists used to talk about the oconomic 
man, as If he were a separate and distinct being from other men, but that viewpoint 
has been diicardKi. There is no economic man merely as such. There is likewise no 
child laborer merely as such. There is, instead, a child. We may conudet the child 
in connection with child labor; we may consider child labor in connection with the 
ddld; but in eitlier case we need to know what the child is, by nature. 

Modern child psychology has taught us that in neither body nor mind Is the child 
a miniature adult; he \s a child, not a little man or a little wonmn. Out of the nature 
of children arise their needs; and out of children's needs, children's rights. As the 
primary and principal right nf children is the right to childhood, so it is also the right 
to a full childhood and a normal childhood, which really amount to the same thing. 
What constitutes a normal childhood, and what are tile environmental conditions of 
a normal childhood ? This is the most important question in the entire field of child 
welfare. The answer will not be attempted here, beyond the pointing out that a 
normal childhood is one of natural de\"eIopmcnt in accordance with developmental 
needs, that development of body or of mind depends on previous development, and 
that between physical development there is dose correlation and more or less inter- 
dqKndence. Any occupation that interferes with a full childhood, • childhood of 
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normal aoU complete dc\-clopnient, a duincteristic childhood in each of its stap^, is 
far from being a gainful occupation. 

Tlic gcQcral popular canccption of child labnr is one that is still limited very 
largely to the physical and physiologiaU asp«cu of the evil. Not only does it foil to 
place due emphasis on the indirect effects of clitid labor — the deprivation of play and 
of schooling — but it faJb, 11 regards direct effects, to emphasize sufTicicnlly the psy 
chical side of the child labor experience. The physical eflfects have been uppermost 
in the publi*: mind, possibly because they arc more obvious and more easily undcrEtand- 
able; moreo\xr, the phj-slcian and the physiolo^st have had more to say about child 
labor than the psychologist and the psychiatrist. Ncverthclcuv, the psychioi efiects 
are quite as numerous, and quite as much a menace to future happiness and effidency, 
as the physical. Deiomwlion of the person is nol more terrible than defonnatfon of 
the personality, and health of body not more to be esteemed than health of mind. 
The child has a mind, a nervous system, as wcU as a body, and II has in be remembered 
too, that he is mentally as well as physically immature, and susceptible and plastic. 
The abolition of child labor and the establishme-nt of its substitutes, particularly 
suitable schooling, suitable play, and suitable work, is a task of mental hygiene. 

In true play no movement is made or action pcrfarmcd ahead of its natiiml and 
noiinal time; there is no unreadiness of body or of mind for that movement or that 
action. 'V\t\a it fosters no prematurities or precocities of physical, psychical, or 
psycho-physical development. Its activities, being timely nol only, but interesting, 
ftince interest and play are one and Inseparable as body and soul, arc «-ithout that 
defective psycliic motivation so common to child labor and so favorable to cumulative 
fatigue, which in turn is favorable to the inception of those dread diseases of personality 
the neuroses and psychoses. 

The psychical side of the cbBd-labor evil might be stated partly in terms of 
suggestibility. Chtldren are more suggestible than adults. Fatigue enhances suggest- 
ibility, tn child labor we have a combination of the tvro factors. Suggestibility and 
fatigue may become psychopathic, with consequences many and serious. CondiLions 
which involve fatigue and particularly the cumulation of fatigue, which lower tha 
general ph)'ucal tone, which separate the child from his own natural sodcty, whidi 
destroy self-confidence and initiative, which starve the instinct of workmanship instead 
of feeding It. which present an experience of repeated failure, which arc marked by 
such coneomilants as worry and fear, which fail to dc\'elop a rich fund of wholesome, 
objective iutcrcsts, arc conditions found in child labor and in the etiolog>' of nervous 
diseases and personality disturbances cf various snrts. 

It does not seem to me that we are taking a utilitarian view of play when we 
recognise the service which it renders to the individual and to society. In preaching 
the gospel of play we must not forget, while enumerating the values of pliiy. that play 
is a right by virtue of inheritance— a right written In biological laws that none can 
repeal. 

We have mentioned the prophylactic and therapeutic value of play in mental 
hy^ene. Mext cnrae in For cansidctation such psychological processes as calharsb 
sublimation, and socialization, which are of great signi6cance in connection, for in- 
staocv, with the instinct of pugnadty and the impulses of the psycho-sexwii life. 
We may speak also of the fact that through play the play habit is formed. This 
means a great deal to the adult in keeping physically and mentally 6t. It 
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is valimble sa a, prophyUcck against mobmtodcdaeu. But over and ab6vc tfa« 
play habit is the play spirit which U developed through children's play. Henry S. 
Curtis has said, " Pcribaps the greatest service that play has to render life is to gi\'e it 
the play spirit ld which to do its work. The iragcdy of child labor is that too often 
it kills the spirit ol play itself." 

Nothing could be further from the truth tlun the rather widespread notion that 
cllild labor relonn is predicated on the assumption that i-hildren should have no work 
whatever to do. As part of the solution of the child labor problem, as a means to the 
abolition of child labor and the breaking down of uppo&ition to reform, we must give 
attention to the work that children should have and ^t that they have it. To estab- 
lish children's work is quite as important as to establish children's pEay or to abolish 
dlild labor. Tliese are all aspects of a single problem. 

Psychologically, the fundamental characteristic o( child labor is unmoti\-ated 
activity — oi activity motivated from without rather than from within. Some forms 
of activity involved even in school work may be described as child labor. They are 
beyond the child's needs, that is to say, beyond his powers, except as thc>' arc externally 
motivated or artificially forced. They may run directly counter to his needs. For 
instance, his need of free bodily movement or his need of inteirsting occupation. 

It) distinguishing between diild labor and children's work, very definite psycho- 
logical facts and principtes are available for guidance and aid. This from John Dewey 
is suggestive: "To confine tlic growing child to the same kind of muscular activity 
Is harmful both phyucuKy and mi-ntally; to keep on growing he must have work that 
exercises his whole body, which presents new problemii, which teaches him new things, 
and thus develops hb powers of reasoning and judgment. Any manual labor ceases to 
be educative the moment it becomes thoroughly fumiliar and autunuilic." Child 
labor it child labor partly because It is not educative in this psychological sense. It 
docs nut give the child experience in solving problems and coming o0 well from sitUB- 
tionsi it docs not, to other words, dcN^lop intctUgence. 

The distribution of degrees of intelligcacc among the general population, as indi- 
cated by the army tests, has been the subject of considerable discussion. It appears 
that 10 per cent of the population is of "very inferior" intelligence; ij per cent of 
"inferior" intelligence; 20 per cent "low average"; 25 per cent "average"; i&) per 
cent "high average"; q percent "superior"; and 4) percent "very auperior." Or, 
otherwise stated, lo per cent is limited to a mental age of not over tea; 25 per cent of 
not over eleven; 45 per cent of not over twelve; and 70 per cent of noto^-er thirteen 
or fourteen. Un the assumption that the age-grade progress of school children corre- 
sponds with their intelligence, it has been concluded that 70 per cent of our boys and 
girls are incapable of acquiring a high-school education; 25 per cent of going beyond 
the fifth grade, and 10 per cent of finishing the fourth. It has been pointed out that, 
acconling to the figures of the federal Bureau of Education, 13 per cent ol our school 
children actually do drop out in the fourth grade or earlier and that 69 per cent do 
not complete the eighth grade. 

Taking the conclusions drawn from the army mental tests at anywhere near their 
face value, surely we must regard them as having a vtry dirrct bearing on the question 
of a sixteen-year age stindard for leaving school and going to work. It is a psycho- 
logical question as well as a physiological one. Why keep children in school if they 
are incapable of profiting by staying there? But raaybe they could pro&l if we had 
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rtchoob lima thox we have today. It has been suggested that the data on 
OCe levels point to the necessity of pii-king out the children of the hi};her grades 
Ij^DCC aod uciDg that they &re enabled to go on. The idea is tliat social and 
1 ends depend on a trained aristoCTacy of iotcIUgcnre and that the schools 
primarily to that aristacrac>-. The incapablcs may be charitably taken care 
•ugh special classes or may be allowed to depart at an early a{[e. But. after all, 
■ scboobi belong to this aristoTTacy— to the lew wiio are favored mentally, any 
than to the few whose parents are favored with money? Do the high schools 
% to the unall minority who are able tu complete the course? Would it not be 
u wise to adapt the school system primarily to the needs of the 85 per cent who 
■upposedly incapable of profiting by staying in the present seboob until they are 
."en, and provide special classes for the highly intelligent ? Would it not be just 
.•ISO to crophaaisc the educational needs of the group of " high average, '* " average, " 
t "low average" intelligence {60 per cent of the population) as tlie needs of the 
iperior" and "very superior" group (13! per cent) ? And keep the Mxteen-year 
e aundard for school attendance and going to work ? 



k REDEnNINC OF THE SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT. IN TERMS OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY 

WUty B. Swift, Spttial A tent, National Child Labor Commiitee, Greensboro, N.C. 

It is only a few years ago that the people of a mountain conunualty gathered on 
a Sunday morning around a wnnuin of about forty-six or seven ya^n as she lay pale 
and almost speechica* on bed on a little front porch of a tiny home. They had gathered 
by request. 

The preacher was there In their midst and made a little ulk to the effect that the 
sbter who lay upon the little bed before them had, up to about a year before, lived a 
strong life and hadn't had scarcely a pain or an ache; but that here of late she'd been 
a-bavin' her troubles, that ahc had drunli: all ^nrts of teas, taken all kinds of medicine 
sold at tlie store, and had had two doctors a-tcndin* on her regular without gettio' any 
better whatsomever. He said that the doctors had done the best they could, but had 
finally give it up, that tfacy didn't know what wa a-aildin' of hei unless there was 
something the matter with her innards, and that they had decided to take her to tlie 
bo^ital and ha^'e her cut open to sec whkt was the matter and if anything could be 
done. The preacher, continuing, said that the sister, realizing the uncertainty of 
life, especially when one goes to the hospital to be cut open, desired that all the people 
gather about her bedside and sing, "God, Be With You Till We Meet Again." They 
gathered and sang as requested, and then they lifted the sister nn her little bed into 
the hack to be jolted down the rocky road ten mJles to the train to be carried on it 
thirty miles to the itearest hospital. They brought the sister bock, not on the Ultle 
bed, but, utterly speechless, in a cofftn. The jolt of the hack, the ride on the train, 
and the operation had been too much for her. 

A gruesome ule, and told simply to sty that the tistcr was qidte as oeai to a good 
hospital as the child of much of the rural country with which I am familiar is to a 
wcU-ofgaoizcd and efficient juvenile court, or any other organized social ascitc>- public 
or private. 
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There are chUdren in these innl counties, thousands of them. Some are abused, 
aoioe ore Deflected, aome are dependent, iomc are jusl poor, and some art: Koiiig u-ild. 
Unfortunatdj', there are no pri^-ate agencies, such as you ha« in the city, to cqvcr 
the £e](l. The chuich does a Little, oh. so Little, but about all that is done. The Rui 
Cro*». hard as it may be trying. Is touching only the high places. I sec no prospect 
of any very great improvement in this respect, and therefore, feci not only free but 
forced by observation to say that irhatcvcr is to be done in strictly ruraJ <:ooimuiutMi 
for the care of children, unfortunate for any reason, will have to be done by someone 
employed to do it and paid for his work out of public funds. Rural »oci^l work will 
have to lie paid for just as srJiool teacJning is paid for — a thing well recognized in wcU- 
organixed utien, a thing that must come to be recognized everywhere. 

Every child should be under the geographical jurisdiction of an etTicient juvenile 
court. The rural child is entitled tx) have his intere&ts cared for and promoted by 
the best juvenile law that can be evnived for the care of urban children, but you 
caooot expect the same type of fuli-tinie juvenile judge as in large cities. There 
caimot be a fuU-ttme juvenile judge for every county. The expense would be burden- 
some, and besides there would not be enough work to keep liim content. Some other 
plan must be thought out. 

The best we can do, perhaps, is to malte some already established court of rKonl 
a juvenile court. Where by reason of rotation the judge is absent from the county 
much of the time, someone must be prnndcd to sit in his place. If nothing better 
can be had, a referee under an already established court of record would serve, but I 
think that not much dlHiculty viHll be met in finding an officer for the place. In North 
Carolina we took the clerk of the Superior Court. In Tennessee the clerk and master 
in chancery seemed to be the proper officers. After all, almost any honest person of 
good common sense and with gnod probation ser\'icc would make a fair juvenile judge. 
The rules of practice are simple, and the probation officers are, or should be, there to 
Ictl the judge what to do. h would be a great mii^take to undertake to pres.s full-time 
juvenile judges upon rural communities. Any attempt to compel unalL rural counties 
to support a special full-time juvenile judge will fail, as it ought tu luLI, being altogether 
impractical. 

The rural juvenile court, just as the city juvenile court, should be a court of record 
and on a level with circuit, district, ^luperior, or criminal courts and should have exclu- 
sive original jurisdiction of all children under eighteen years of age. It may be 
neoessary to give the juvenile judge the right, in his discretion, to remand children 
over fourteen >'ears of age to criminal courts for trial in certain extreme caKS. I am 
not at all sure that any child under eighteen years uf age should ever be tried in a 
criminal courts but if he is to be tried there it should be alwa>-B by the pennisdon of 
the juvenile judge. The juvenile and not the criminal court should be named as the 
court of hearing in the lirst iiutance; first, because if this right is not distinctly placed 
in the juvenile court it will be exerri.scd by the criminal court; and second, because I 
am seeking to avoid any excu»e for trial by jury in juvenile courts. 

It ii now admitted by all thnt a juvenile court should be a chancery court. I 
am thoroughly convinced that no rural juvenile court should ever proceed by Jury 
trial. Jury trials mean delay and a lack of well-considered treatment of the case. 
On the other hand, no person should ever be conxicted of any crime without the right 
of trial by jury. In fact, he cannot be legally convicted of a crime without this right. 
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To say that the right of appeal protects this right means nothingcxvcpl delay, a 
possible hearing by criminal court, and that your juvenile court ts made a second to 
the criminal court whereas it should be on a level with it. 

No perMQ should ever be tried in a ruml juvenile court for the commisuon of a 
crime. So far as children are conrenied the very prime purpose of a juv-enile court 
U to deal with the child as a child and not a» a criminal. As for adults, the court 
should proceed by onlcni leaving the matter oE conviction for crime and punishment 
to the cruniaal courts. The court having jurisdictioD of the child should make orders 
with reference to it reaching adults, and all such orden should be enforced by contempt 

> proceedings. 

■ At present, I am of the opinion that the juvenile court tor rural counties should 
' have exclusive original jurisdiction of alt delinquent, neglected, and dependent childica. 
If there is to be a mothers' pension it should be administered by this court. 

L There i& ao question as to delini]uency and it seems to be ijeneraUy admitted (hat 

f^c juvenile court should handle cases of neglect, as well as cases of dependency, when 
the guardianship of the child is to be transfcrtwi. The time may come when simple 
cases of dependency and mothers' pensions, if there are to be mothers' pensions, will 
be handled without juvenile court action, but that cannot posejbly be until well- 
articulated state and county cbild-caang agencies are established. In some parts of 
the country they do not now exist. The juvenile court idea is coming to be understood 
by rural people. A county board to expend public funds for the relict of dependent 
children is not so well understood, except as a function of county courts or boards of 
county comniissioncrs, and they are what I fear must. 

Whenever state and county child-caring boards arc created with good county 
worlbcrs much of the work, for tlic relief of dependent children can be carried on without 
hearings in the jus'tnile court, but even then it will have to be done in very close 

roo-operationwitb that court, and luminuUned lu the belief timt orders for the expendi- 
ture of public funds for relief should be issued by that court. In my opinion it will 
be a most serious mistake to attempt to build up state and county agencies to care for 
dependent children apart from tiic juvenile court and at the expeiuc of preventing 
the extension of its probation system. It roust never be forgotten thJit it is no eiuy 
matter to get even one full-time public social worker in most counties. In many, 
many counties there is not one, and no great assurance that there will be even one 
soon. For me the juvenile court is tlie first hope. It would be a great mistake to 
allow anything to come in to interfere with its development in rural counties or to 
attempt to withdraw a part of the children from its jurisdicliun. 

I doubt the wisdom of a mothers' pension law as it is now understood. A compre- 
henaive system for the relief of all children in need would be much belter. But if we 
are to have mothers' pensions the administration in rural communities should Ue in 
the juvenile court. So far as I can see it is the only rural agency that is likely to ha^-e 
competent investigators and supervisors until state and county child-caring boards 
are developed and when they are developed they will have to work with the juvenile 
court. And besides, if the ju\'cmle court is to have the right, after inx-cstigaiion. to 
order a parent to make pa>'mcat5 for the support of his child, why should not that 
court order payments for children in need out of public funds ? For the time being, 
therefore, I am of the opinion that in the rural sections of those siatrs about which I 
know something, the juvenile court should have jurisdiction of all delinquent, neglected, 
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within the lanter institution, or recqition imtitutional homes, for the puipoK of close, 
intensive observation and study of each cliild, pre[>aitLtor>- to sta.rling liim upon a 
course in the institution or placement in family life. The rigid and honest adherence 
to this plan has brought splendid results. 

The experience of a ccitain child-caring agency, specialinng in the foster home 
plan, both adopti^t and boarding, may be cited. That BRcncj- operates a Rccdnng 
Home plan for the "discovery" period of each diild accepted for placement in a pemia' 
nent loiiter home. Giving no controlling attention to expediency or convenience as 
to numbers in passing children through Qiis receiving Institution, a rigid program 
for physical, mental, and character study was put in operation shortly prior to 
January t, iq3o. The essential provisions of the program were as follows: 

I. Before attempting to adopt a plan of care for any child accepted for permanent 
guardianship, a period of observation and treatment in the receiving institution is 
required. 

3. Beforcadmission into thcreccivinginstitution factsaregathered- (j] regarding 
child's family^— physical, mental, moral condition of parents, luibits of conduct of 
pareoU, and any facts bearing upon tKe parents tbat would assist in "knowing" the 
child, also such facts relating; to grandparents or other relatives; {h) regarding the 
child itself — all facta nciive before the child's acceptance that might bear upon the 
child's future development, relating to such conditions as physical, mental, educational, 
personal appearance, habits, characteristics, beha\-)or, etc. 

3. Immediately prior to admission into receiving institution, laboratory tests for 
venereal infection, and for bacdli in nose and throat are givrn. 

4. Upon lulmission into receiving ioslitulion, indi^'idual isolation is provided 
until child U insured free of infectious diseases. 

5. Compclrnt medical and dental service is provided, consisting of a specialist in 
children's troubles, in constant attendance; a surgeon specializing In eye, ear, nose, 
and throat; a dentist; a trained nurse and assistant. All medical and surgical work 
ii done in the fully e<tuipped operating room at the receiv^g mstitution. 

6. Complete phyiilcal examination ol every child upon admission by the children's 
specialist. 

7. Proper instructions for the treatment ol all conditions fotmd, such as special 
feeding and program of activity and rest for undernouridied cases; treatment of any 
and all minor disorders found. 

8. Operations for tonsils, adenoids, drcumcbions, or other minor operations by 
surgeon, assisted by diildrcn's physician and nurse on staled days. 

9. Examination and treatoienl and httiag of lenses for all eye cases needing same. 

10. Examination, extraction, or treatment of teeth. 

11. Following in due course o( time, after these ph>'*i«il treatments have hetn 
cared for and after child has time to become comparativ<:ly adjusted to hb new 
environment, psychopathic examinations arc made on all children admitted to the 
receiving institution. 

i>. During this period, a study is made of the child's conduct, his reactions under 
certain situations in the receiving institution, his characteristics of conduct and 
temperament, his special aptitudes and tendencies. 

The remarkable ev4dcnce of the im|>urtani:e of the "discovery " period before 
fitting the child bto a plan, lies in the cold fact that of the 71 children placed in foster 
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itnts. far permanency fr(nn this mstitution during 1930, all except 6 are keeping their 
aces as members of their fostw lamilies; whertiis before the operation of sudi an 
tensive "discovery" period, that agency had an annual percentage of removals from 
Bter home! of 75 per cent more than in icjjo. 

Tilts same agency reports Ih^l several years ago a policy of more inteoAive and 
tensive investigation of cases presented for care was established. At that time the 
;ency was accepting fur permanent guardianship and placement in foster homes, for 
■nnancnt care, ipproximatcly 500 children annually. With the inauguration of the 
ore careful investiEation of mses, the number accepted for adoptive care began to 
icrease, and the number of cases served in temporary care began to increase. This 
ndency has been constant, and in ii>ao that agency accepted only 150 children 
irmanently separated from their parents, as compared with 500 in 1910, and served 
iproximately 1,200 in temporary' care, parents retaining their responsibility and 
laily fully aJKuioing it. 

In summarizing, it seems reasonable to urge all child-caring agencies, equipped to 
re for dependent and neglected children outside thcii own families, to recognize and 
ep operative these principles: first, in considering cases presented for care, proceed 
H>n the basis that the family and child shall he saved for each other, if it can be done 
ith justice and safet)- to the child; second, that there shall be provided adequate 
cilities for investigation necessary to accurately determine whether a given child 
all be removed, either temporarily or permanently, from its own family and placed 

the care of a spiicial agency; third, thai the method of care of the agenc>' <!hall in 
I way interfere with, but should assist in. the rehabiliution of the child's on-n family 
id its return to the family; fourth, that whatever be the plan of care after the agency 
cepts the child. pro\-ision shall be made for knoning all there is to be known about 
e child, based upon information and experience relating to the child himself, and the 
ild's own family, and hnally enabling those roiponsiblc for the child's future to place 

operation a plan that finds its inception and development in a fully rounded out, 
mposjte judgment. 



HE PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A LITTLE USED SOCIAL AGENCY 

A. AS A FACTOR IN THE TREATMENT OF THE SOCIALLY 
[ HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Jane P. Culberi, President, Naiionat AssodatMit of VisUing Teachers, New York 

As the implications of the topic may be misleading, let me say at the outset that 
e public school, whatever its pedagogica.1 or social shortcomings, nevertheless, 
indfl as our greatest child wtlfare agency. We sometimes forget that one of the 
undest lomu of social service is that rendered every year by the teachers in our 
adc schools. 

The public school posiscsscs ccruin strategic adranlages. It reaches practically 
1 the children, and it has them under obacrvation and to a certain extent under its 
atrol during their pliuttc {wriod. Almost universally it possesses the parents' 
nfidence. Further, the public gchool belongs to the people, and there is no taint 
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of phiUnthropy about any activity it tnay undertake. It is easy of access to 
in perplexity. As a social aj^ncy, lhfre(orc, it tnuM he "counted in" sad 
Still, in some places the school is almost no iintauchcd resource eo far as tocial 
are concerned, and ptans affecting childrrn, fRmtlies. and conunucity ore madevit 
tittle reg&rd to ibe infomuitton pfKseued by the srbonl. 

Soth social worlccr aod the school are, broadly speakJnii, engaged En the hs 
CDtcrpiise. Sodai work cariies ovei ioto the 6eld of education, t<x> frequently k 
education. Thisiioiile word, re-education, forces on our miods the fact that toapcn 
extent the problemii of social work arc due to the failure of the 5diooU of the ymai. 
tlie school'!! task and success are to be measured in terms of training tbe diild 
just to use the three R's but to earn his living, co-operate with bis fellow dtaenst 
live a wtU-ordered life. 

Even more challenfrtng Is the realisatiofl that the Khools of today have on 
present registers those children who will be our problems in future yean, those 
will fill our children's courts, our jails, our relief agencies, and our workhouses. 
sodal worker shnuli aim to push into the public schools and to see to it that 
educational bck& which have neiesbitated Mciol work be met by the schools 
tile firsi ptfice so (hat the need for re-education may be eliminated-~-together 
the cost in liuman suffering and money. Research studies of cose historica show 
much work with adults is concerned with those who as children in the schools present^' 
symptoms of de\ialion from normal oooduct, or who belonged to the groupa 
as "sodatly handicapped." 

Socially hundiiappcd children — what docs the term mean? We should ifl 
include dependent, delinquent, and neglected children, but should we not add tllD 
those who, while they do not come within one of the groups which call for the protectioB 
of the city or the Society for the Prevention Of Cruelly to Children, yet live nn ^ 
such unfavorable conditions that they cannot enjoy the natural rights of childrea bt 
air, play, chance to experiment with toys and tools, and to carry out iheir awn project!^ 
The List is not complete without the diild whose family is lacking in the essentials of 
understanding childhood, the nagged child, the repressed, the overstimulated, as wtB 
as the overburdened and overwurked. These are all problems which represent handi- 
caps in the development of the child, and call for social or educational adjustmeoL 
Whatever the handicap, it b the school's duty hrst to know of its eustence, aod second, 
to sec that it is removed, if possible, oi if not, at least that the results of the handicap 
be countcracte<l or mitigated. 

Progressive schools are recogninng the need of intensive Individual study of aU 
children and adaptation of school work to meet their spedal rcftuircraenls, WJtb 
handicapped children this need is greatly intensified, for cadi type of handicap repje- 
seots a weakness to be anticipated, or an adverse tnfiuence to be counteracted. 

We hear much these days about "patterns of behavior" and know that the 
children get thdr life-habits fixed at a vxry early age. Each dependent or neglectful 
family, therefore, means an extra proht«n in child training, for as a rule, children of 
such families will have a tendency to follow poor patterns. The social worker must 
make vvcry effort to substitute patterns of efhdent behavior, m\i^l see that the child 
is reinforced at every weak point, must call on the school for aid in the rclnfordog 
progress, and for extra care in noting new symptoms of wrong or inadequate conduct. 
There must be constant interchange of information between Khoot and sodal worker, 
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[and mutual mcxliRcation of plans to secure the greatest benefit to the child. Between 
icni, they muiC ace tliat all the cucntials for up-buitduiK are provided. What the 
lool cannot yet give, the socUi worker roust be called on to supply. With childreD 
LwhoM; heredity or cnvuunmeot is poor, or lacking in some essential, s]>edal catt 
[abould be takea in anticipating rtcurrence of the underlying trouble and in counter- 
kActing precl tit position to it, ju&t as with dtiklren of tubercular tcndendeft, we de&oilely 
[plan to provide proper health conditions. For these the school has responded with 
[cpen-air classes, special feeding, rest periods, and the like. 

Granted the greater needs of the handicapped child, and the consequent rwcesaity 
[for close co-operation between school and socul worker, let us briefly consider what 
the school can give the children's worker. The school can give valuable infoimation 
about the chikl's reactions in school, his ability to co-opemtc with b group, hts wiiling- 
oets to assume responsibility, ability to stick to a task, all lodicatioas of his probable 
success In life, and therefore traits to be noted by the social worker as well as the 
teacher. A knowledge of the child's satisfactory behavior or success in school may 
often be used in making his family realize their own share in his defidcndcs and their 
^L icsponsibility for providing better home surroundings. 

H Our schools have at hand the means for early dclection of maladjustments which 
will lead to serious haodicaps unless corrected. They come to light lhro\igh failure 
in lessons, irregular attendaaoe, lack of co-open ttcrn ol parents, conduct which points 
to bad mental habits or unwhok'some interests, or through rumors of undesiivble 
friendfiiip or of unwise recreation, of overwork or illegal emplojTnent. All such casea 
fthould be passed on to someoQe speciaily fitted to deal with them. 

The school ran often give to social workers a knowledge of the weak points in the 

family's co-operation both vrith the school and the social agency, and sonoelimes 

ig points not seen in the home. To any social worker the principal's office presents 

ia&oite number of sodal problems, tome appearing directly, and others as tlie 

fringe of school problems. 

What can the social workers do to help the school ? U it is the business of the 
K ftchool to pass on to the next generation the heritage of the preceding, or that part 
^r which others leave untaught, then the school must know the LurJts of the neighborhood, 
eduoiliouiil, recreational, moral, social. Some of these the social worker has oppor- 
^m tunity to know better than the teacher. Conditions that are familiar to the social 
^t worker are often not understood by the teacher, and confcreacca on these will be 
helpful. Get the principal to attend case committee meetings, or other sodal groups. 
Social workers have a fund of constructive criticism for the schools based on observa- 
tions of children and adults whom the school has failed to equip for life or wfaow 
symptoms the school failed to note. This is perhaps the special contribution that 
the social worker can make to education. 

Be sure that the teachers know wiiat your agency stands for, what your definite 
plan in a certain case is, and what you need in the way of co-operation. Frequently 
aims arc misunderstood. There are still teachers, for example, who feel that they are 
doing a diild a kindness by withholding signiJicant information from his prubation 
officer. Therefore, get acquainted with the child's teacher. It is not enough to have 
filed in the school office certain facts about hb previous history. The teacher who 
sees him daily should have all the information which it is desirable to pass on, and the 
social worker must see to it that each succeeding teacher knows the facts. 
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I rfwDU Gke to ncMMMw] alM a>t )B phnft^far »cMrkii>*"fP^b»^ 
■ocul tmatg aOoft far the bmOy the pk» yhhftn tht pMWt ujiiilliiiit vtim 
for the dUkbra. To Qhntnte: nal edKatioMl oipit*! » aiit to the ddd out 
of ft bad (uBQr ritoaticM br paync Che oHMKr teqnhvri bgr 1^ todr ii Ac (MB of * 
weekly 9choUiili%> tou imspoiuSikgiilof foaruai«h»hrtBd«hailMdlhMi^t 
she wWied to go to woifc. The copdhiops sdpoktcd ««< tbat ihe atsnd scbool 
reguUriyftndkcq>«badcet. Throash thb pha she wu auk « futacr ia Ike ft^ 
siEuatiot), mod ber budget book Mrvvd aa the moeC dhctin afMoaetk lertboefc she 
(ude^TTuwd iBddcntally.lhcteaniedmttA about toad ^rmtoeaaadp crthasiB g. This 
plan, h(nrc\-er, did mt op^nate with the todal acmcy. bat «kh tkc vidtiaR tctdwr. 

Oik of the racaai id^>ted by lomc Kfaool tyttOBS for gettiag ikoid «f rctiidMkA 
anil detiBquettcy baa beeo tbe exteosioD of the school force to ioctodea Indiei wbo h*» 
had spedal cnlnfoc hi sodal woit. With the oatlook of leacho and •odal wrko, 
the visitins teacher stands ready to assist the ichool in solving the probkans of tboie 
children who are luuccounlably failing to grasp the opportunhies tiie Kbod atoris, 
and the roots o( wfaoK difficulties extend beyond the KhooL She has beea added to 
the system because of reoognition of the fact that lo educate the whofc dnid the iduol 
must see the chOd as weU aj the pupil-musl know something of the diiWs Wit durinj 
his eighteen hours a day outside of school, and must draw into fullest ompcnlion^ 
the educ3li« forces at work on hb plastic nature in home, school, and ncigbbortooi. 

Reportinn back to the teacher the conditions found is a very important part of 
the \-tsiting teacher's l£sit as well as working out wilh her a pbn to meet newly da- 
covered needs. The visiting teacher inteiprets to the school the child's •»™*|"?'' 
his special difficulties and needs. To the parenU she makes clear the aimsandp""** 
requiren»cnta of Uw school and the needs of their children and thus wiM *i^ ^ 
operation. ^. 

This work mujl not be misundentood to apply only to the »odaUy handiopp"- 
In alt our srboob, especially wherever " the individual is overshadowed by tbe b»». 
there sbtnild always be someone whose function it is to study the individual chiM w 
the lijiht of his social eitpcricnce, to understand, therefore, his neighboibood ana 
family background, his pcrMinal equipment and outlook on life." Such we bel«v* 
to be the only safe foundAtion on which to begin to build an education. 

The school Is the logital plate to detect s)Tnptoms of future inefficiency, whetner 
lliey be departures from mental, social, or physical sundards. If the nett generutmn 
is tu be efficient, wc mi»(t step tn before the trouble is set, To thb end the work of die 
visiting teacher is directed, and her aim, so far as the school children are concerned, » 
the study of the individual child and the adjustment of disorjfaniting conditions tn his 
home or nchool life, to that every child may be enabled to develop his potentialities. 



B. FOR THE PREVENTION OF JtA'ENILE DELINQUENCY 

ftewtOH It. tlfgei. Dirfdor, Attendance and GnUance, Board of Education, Mirmeopotis 

I am lo speak of the public school as an agenc>- for the prevention of delinquency. 
l.«t rac postulate four principles which you will agree are the inherent right of all 
humans in democracy worthy of the tiame: first, the right of every child to be n-ell 
bom; second, the right to be protected during infancy; third, the right to be ade- 
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ineii for the activities of adult life; an4 finnlly, the right to emerge a full 
free, just state, ollering an equnUl}' of uppurtuaily to induslry, intelligence, 
' Uv'ing. Now let us consider for n moment bow oeariy these rights obuio 



',ht U> be weU botH.^Tht United States is fourteenth among the nations of the 
i rare of mothers. Twenty-three thousand of them die in s single year of 
iukL lack of care. When we consider tii« 31,000 babes bom out of wedlock 
unwelcome intruders into life; the 40,000 fccbli'-minded, in spite of out 
that of alt conditions fecble-mindednc&s is one of the mast certain to be 
the 140,000 bom 5>*phi1itic in a year and condemned to nervous disorders 
es&— when we consider [he great host of defectives whidi annually crowds 
iming of life, we lealize how far we are from granting the first of these rights 

fklfobe pTott<tt4 during i»fancy.~Thc United Sutes is eleventh among the 
Is care of infancy. One out of every ten children die in tiic first year of life, 
tot death itself which is the most disturbing coDsideratkin. It is the fact 
me cauaes tliat make for a high death-rate operate to make defectives and 
I. Furthermore, it appears that regardless of all other factors, the infaot 
varies inversely with the father's income; and that means simply thai, in 
tbat industry and {xircnt love can do Tor the protection of children, in the last 
is the lack of means and, as far as the children are concerned, the unfair 
a of wealth that are responsible for child neglect. Again, one out of every 
(cs results In a di^'orce. Disregarding the social implications back of this 
we need only mention here the disastrous elTect the whole situation has on 
id protection of chihjhnod. Would iLny one of us have the courage to say 
a\ilizatioQ offers to infancy in its large sense conustent protection? 
filth be traittedfor Iht aetmliei of aduU life. — ^The whole history of education 
pidual shift of control from the home to the school, from the parent to the 
the eyes of the state, the stupid, the unwilling, the lazy, and even the bad 
h in need oE training as arc the bright and the industrious. 
|Aj to cUUfmhip.—]ust how far diScrcnt is the civilization into which chil- 
^■1 cituens from that wliich it should be to be a free, just, and fair civiliza- 
tiinty too treracitdous a problem for roe to even attempt to analyze, and 
pendent childhood is upon it for its inspirations, Its imitations, its ideals, and 
miUcs. 

et us ciHifiidcr the meaning of delinquency and what part the dental of these 
■1 rights plays in its development. Reports of the Children's Bureau state 
birds of all delin<]uent3 come from homes no towns should tolerate. The 
Is Visiting Teachers' Association, after cunsidcring their experiences care- 
be delinquency to povt:rty and to home conditions, and very bttle of it to 
al factor. 

! great wave of delinquency which followed the war, the schools evidenced 
d realisation of the amount of re»pon»ibilily for the moral direction of 
bich had already been shifted to them. They were inundated with criticism 
: from all manner of organizations which conceived that safety, kindness to 
ryalty, sex hygiene, thrift, and a dozen of other private and civic viitues 
better taught in the schools. 
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Tbat tbe scbool is a povrerful instrument in the molding of mor&lity goes without 
saying. If we view for a moment Ctie work of the school, we find that it aims (o 
teach certain skills, such as reading, writing, and handwork. It Is obvious tbat these 
skills should be intimately related to the &kills required for carrying on the activities 
of a/JiiLt Ufe. Agntn Uie school atnu to teuch ctrtain facts, such as are contained to 
history and scteacc. It would be natural to suppose that these also should somehow 
he related to life, and yet when we come to pick out the facta which arc essential and 
which arc manifestly worth teaching, we run into dJflicuUies immediately. Again 
tbe school aims to develop certain imponderable attributes such as aesthetic appteda- 
tioD and ideals of behavior. Now it is dear that i( only the facts to be taught could 
be determined upon, there would be no difficulty in teaching them. 

If the particular skills that arc worth while coutd be determined upon, there would 
be no serious difficulty in teaching chcm, but when it comes to the region of ideals, 
aesthetics, character, not only docs the matter of selection become citrcmely difficult 
but so docs ihc teaching itself. The school is forever trying to find out just what to 
do and hnw to do it ; forever trying to organise (or, and communicate to, the children 
the shifting values in human thought. 

School hygiene departments have been in operation for a number of year* — ^Ju»t 
long enough to uncover the tremendous need far oorrective work, especially among 
children of congested districts. One need scarcely comment on the direct bearing 
tht.i work has on the prevention of delinquency. Special clasises of all kinds have 
followed as an outgrowth of the hygiene work. Of cour&c, much of the specinl clast 
activity has no particular bearing on delinquency; that which conlribuies the most 
toward its prevention is undoubtedly the work with subnonaals. In the old days^ 
pupils now iilassed aii subnormals were understood to be duU, but were rather cruelly 
treated, as if tliey were in stimc way responsible for tlieir own lack of wits. Retarded, 
discouraged, rejcnlfiil of the insults heaped upon ihcm, they frequently developed 
delinquent habits. This was all the mure likely because of the narrow range of their 
own btercsts and the weaker resistance they could offer to evil suggestion. Sub- 
normality being generally the product of heredity and unfavorable environment, It 
follows naturally that these dullards were furnished with plenty of evil suggestion, 

The fact that character is largely a matter of habit, and that habits formed during 
the nineteen hours when a child is not in school are likely to be more powerful t h a n 
those formed during the five hours in whnol, has directed a lot of attention to the need 
of supervised pUy and of all manner of club and recreation activities. The school is a 
natural community center, and should be given money to engage more fully tn these 
human-saving activities. I think it safe to say that if the school could control a little 
better than half the waking time of children, it could suffideatly impress worthy 
habits upon tbem to carry through the rest of the time. 

Another hopeful sign Is the development of part-time classes, continuation schools, 
night schools and employment supervision by the school over juvenile workers. When 
these new responsibilities arc fully realized, the gates of the school will never close 
upon any children, rich or poor, bright or dull. There wilt be no such thing as school 
leaving. In that system there will be a place for tbe handicapped of mind and of body, 
a place where the capacities of every diild for useful and apprcriaiive living will be 
given their fullest development. It is not yet; but it will come. Think what it will 
mean in the control of detjnquency among older boysl 
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I shall be pardoned, I bope, foi Couduog upon the work of a modcni diy attciul- 
Mce drpirtmcnt ss contributiog very materially to the prevrnlion of deliiKiuency' 
Atteadaacc officers m such a department are trained sociaJ workers. E\-cr)- case is 
itudied for cauaes and treitmcnt. The officers eo-opcrate closely with other organiza- 
tions, not merely to secure attendance but to aecure any number of other adjustments 
in the ktertst of the child. 

The close co-operation between the Minneapolis Attendance Department and 
the probation office of the Juvenile Court has developed what we call a preliminary 
bearinfc. Since last September, children accused of tniancy, incorrigibility, and 
other forms of delinquency have been brought first tu Mr, Hush, chief probation 
officer for juveniles, llie child, parent, and BUpervijing attendance officer are present, 
and an cQort is made to settle the case without court procedure and without court 
record. If there is further trouble, the case is then t^en into Juvenile Court. From 
77 per cent to (jo per cent of these cases, varying ac«;ordin|; lo Itind, have been saved 
court record this year by thb procedure, which haa the double advantage of waking 
parents up to the proximity of court action and of furnishing our attendance office 
with an iostrumeut we feel a Uttle freer to use than court action itseU. 

Tbc most intcrcstbg and pronusing of all these movements toward sodalixing the 
schools, especially at they affect delinquency, has been that of the visiting teacher— 
the movement with which Miss Culbert has been identified and for which the has done 
so much. The vuiting teacher is a real co-ordinator who brings to bear upon bei 
cases all the social forces the community has to offer. She studies the home o( the 
ditlinquent and his environment. Is thc-re need, she finds help; is there trouble, she 
is a friend and advisor. Is there neglect, she makes responsibilities clear. Is there 
moral hazard, she finds some way to protect the child from its blighting influenc-e. She 
understands how the lack of family pride makes for non-cunformlty. She seeks, 
by all means, to buiW up this spirit of individual and family respect which has been 
broken down by poverty, by illness, by 61th, by rajp and vermin, by neglect and 
Clime. She understands that a child must be brought back from delinquency by a 
process as normal and as jjradual as the one (hat brought about the delinquency. In 
the proceis of rehabilitation, sbe makes a thousand adjuntments in the home, in the 
school, and in the environment. She is ft teacher who develops not skilb, such as 
reading, or facts, such as geography, but ideals of conduct and desires for righteous 
living. 

Finally, I would say that delinquency will never be controlled completely untU 
the advantages of conformity are as apparent and as immediate lo delinquent diildrcn 
as those of non-conformity. Possibly that can never be until society is made over. 
As far as the scboob arc concerned. It certainly can never be until ihe teaching body 
bu become socialized. With a genuine understanding o( life and what is worth 
while in life, the teacher's everyday conuct with children should be the wisest of all 
guidance toward life. This child should be received in the morning with an under- 
standing of the home conditions he has temporarily left, and when at the close of the 
school day he turns his steps homeward, it should be with a consciousness that the 
teacher is a wise and sympathetic frieiid, who knows his problems and who really 
knows how to ht him to deal with them. That time al»o is not yet, but when it comes, 
3^uth as it leaves the gates of the school wilt look uut upon life with the new courage 
of uadetitajidlng and tbc dcw zeal of olie adequately prtpaicd. 
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SOME NEEDED READJUSTMENTS IN SPECLU- FIELDS OF 
CHILD WELFARE 

A. THE EXTENSION OF NON-INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF CHILDREN 
ftTTH SERIOUSLY DEFECTIVE VISION 

Un. WtHi/red Halkaway, Secretary, National Commiltet ]or the Prevention of Blindness, 

N-ew York 

The cx&nuRing oculist of the New York City scbool system U authority for the 

Stfttcmcnt that of one hundred thouiJind puplU in that dly who fail to be promoted 
each >'ear, filly thousand have dcEcclive eycsij^hl. Aixardin); tu his csLimutcs, at 
least twenty-five thousand art left back, not because they lack brain power, but 
because they lack spcctaclra. 

The annual per capita cost of educating a. child in the public schools of New York 
is $66.66. This iiiclude<i in.>itruclion and books, only, and is therefore cxctusjve of 
hou^in^, lighting, and healing costs. It would 5ccm as tlibuijh the minimum o( 
$1,666, 300.00 required to permit of 35,000 children remaining a second yfti in a gmde 
would go a long way toward providing not only glasses where such are needed, but the 
services of a sufficient number of eye spcdalists to care for these children early enough 
that defects and diseases may be discovered before it is too latetocorrcct or cure them. 
Yet, year after year, a.D abnormal number of children do repeat grades because the 
toll of educational brick is demanded without the necessary* straw. 

Until very recent years, lor children suffering from defective vision there has been 
no eduoLtioniil opportunity. It is true that many such have entered and arc still 
entering schooLs for the blind, hut siiperintendenis of sui-h sdiook arc the first to 
recognize the disitdvantages of Attempting to educate seeing children in institutes 
intended for the eduoitiun of tht; blind. Foremost among these considemtions is tlie 
psychological efiecti the seeing child learns to think in terms of touch rather than of 
sight; bis very presence in the school classifies him amon^ the blind and thus la>-s 
emph&sis upon his lack rather than his possession. He makes friends among his blind 
companions; in later life he associates with them and is ill at ease among the Mghtcd. 
The training given to the blind child fails, when applied to the seeing diildren, to 6.1 
them for life-work. 

The second disadvantigc is more tangible. A chilir) with any sight, no matter 
how defective it may be, will use it; hence he enhances the danger of losing even 
what he has by tr>'ing to rejid BraUte with his eyes rilher than with his lingers; this 
causes far grcatei strain than attempting to read ink print, because in Braille there is 
no contrast of light and shade. 

The third disadvanuge is that seeing children in a school for the blind are made 
eyes for their sightless companions; this reacts in ner\-ous as well as eye strain. 

Ilad the doors of in-ititules for the blind been shut to them, but two other avenues 
were open — one to be excluded from all educational advantages; to become the house- 
hold dnidge or a drag upon society; the otlier tocoulinue to use the equipment of the 
regular grade at such risk to sight and health that ail too often they finally joined the 
nuiks of the blind. 

Who are these children who until recently have fallen by the wayside for lack of 
opportunity? Children with one-tenth visicm or less arc considered blind for all 
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icol purpflMS and arc legitimate candidates for scbools for the blind. Children 
iR JO per cent vision or over are accounted able to use the ordinary school equip- 
:, provided any eye trouble they may have is not prof[rc«i.<uve. CniiEdien between 
: extremes, pltu children with prof:ressi%'c tyz troubles (progressive myopia, etc.)i 
»n«dered to have a handicap of auch seriousness that they need the Bdvanta^« 
fecial education. These classifications are, of course, made after everything has 
I done to bring tlic sight as near to normal as possible. 

The ten yean of cxperimtntatioa have dcmonsttatcd beyond a doubt that sight- 
ing da&ses arc a necessary part o( cwty wcU-dcvctopcd school system. Where 
lical inspectioa of school children is adequjitc, approjLimatdy one child in every 
usand of the school population needs the advantaf;es of special education of this 
.ure. Where medic;il iichoot inspet.tion '\% lacking or is inadec|uate, Lhc proportion 
inges to approximately one child in every two hundred and fifty of the school 
pulation. 

There are many avenues leading to the discovery of auch children. Tlie rtgulat 

ade teadier can be of inestimable assistance by carefully observing her pupIU. 

lould a child squint, pucker his forehead, hold his book too close to or too far from 

s eyes, experience diQiciilty in seeing tlic biackboard, suffer (rom headaches, become 

isily fatigued, or in general fail to accompli&h average work, the competent teacher 

ill report him to the school nurse or doctor where such ore available, or find other 

lean.'i of having his eyes examined. The hnal test must, of course, be made by an 

ye specialist; all too often the results of testing the eyes by means of a chart are 

ODsidered sufficient; the chart is a good guide in many cases, but it does not show 

xrtain defects and dueases, and a child suffering from serious eye conditions may be 

juilc able to read liie letters at the required distance. 

If, when everything in the way of refraction, £ttbg of glasses, etc., has been done, 
the child'seyes cannot be broughttnjopcrccnt nnnnal\'i!Uon, he becomes a candidate 
for a sight-saving class. 

The oculist rtcommcading him fills cut a card stating the difficulty from which 
the child b suffering, the exact amount of eye work to be done, the time at which he 
is to return for rc-<rxajninalion or treatment, the correct light for his vision, etc., and 
adds the neceaMr>' caution to tiic teacher. Kut the finding of the children is the least 
part of the preparation; one does not have to go out into the highways and hedges, 
for they are dose at hand. It is sometimes necessary to compel the parents to alluw 
them to come In, but once convinced by actual results, refzactory fathers and mothers 
soon become staunch adherents. 

The preparation nf the schoolroom must go hand in hand with other preliminaries 
to that it will be rcAdy for the reception of the child. The selection is of great impor- 
tance. Southern exposures are avoided because of the constantly changing light. 
The model sigfat-s&ving classroom faces northeast, thiis giving the beneSt of the 
morning sun to children who are often suilering from some general disability of which 
the eye trouble is a s)-mptom, yet providing the steady noirth light for daily work. 
Windows reach almosl to the ceiling, uncc the best light comes from above. Indirect 
artificial light of standard requirenaenta is provided for dark days. 

Translucent buff-cotored shades, adjustable from the center of the wndow, 
prevent direct sunlight but do not interfere with ventilation. The wails of the room 
are light buff or gray with crcam-oJorcd ceiling. EvcrytblDg b in dull finish, since 
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p^Mwd lurfam M< tm^mMk for rtjected gUre, laost trytag to a^ qs I 
«^)tcUly to akk OHft. UffrabbadioilableMsU auy be so phttriwtoalMtel 
bMl UfKt M Iba ktalividiwl pttpO, whOe adiuMabU desks make it pooriUE Is tet* ' 
vwk «t whttrvT? «K|h ol drvftikn) Um vWoo Rquiics. Tfae «iF»M»ii ^ of badal 
pjrt mturlf dttt to hiidMH ot'vr ft Aat dcrii b tfaus obviated. 

SpwUl UrKt^tjrfW bookt priatcol oa Ujtht buff-o>lored paper witk f^ ft 
ftMnct dtoUuiCi bMUMfi ktten. «onl&. and lines nuke nadtng p^tohfc. 
■min, ArtUmMk kwrn mudi d iia terror ud myslery wbeo Uigc 
bterkbivint Kiv deariy nw; Mid Im tlw list tine in their lives mmny oi'tJwsri 
mf{>v\i « liikirm u« Ablt todbttlffdA b<tw« ta S tod a 3, « 7 and ■ 9. Luiri 
of buff-<Qlan(l papw «mI vvrr bnvy liad pendb make writing prmciiaL fV k t " 
aM ancouncMl 10 )tum lb* toucb syttcm oJ typewritioK as the chief m pdi - M •< 1 
■qtlMiAH. ildnc It ta the blcher Cfadc* ta coooection with the dJcUpbcMv ^ 
Tvdurinjt *y* work to ■ Bttntmum. Latve outline sups simplify the 
Th» chiUrM put la the detaiU a* dnired. That b no coofuiioa from 1 
rifti, Cut nut tiMpa help the hand to work ia eDcichtion with the braia- 
(oniTntnlhM nu r)oM a)-« work, tvta fof a iboit ipaoe of itnte, U a decided atom I 
tilt MTVou* •r«(cfn af the aaajority of tbaar childtm, racb twenty-miiittte poWk 
fnllawMt by « chanc* of omiiwlkui. rest, or rccnatioo. Special emphasis is kid« 
wcalloMl guldiaca, 10 that tb» work rhovrn in hiter life may not undo the i-^^ m^ 
tninlng. A hot luach h food (« ■)! children, but eapeouUly so for those 
frttn any hamltraiv. Hot dtatiM are pirpared either ia the domestic science *-»■« 1 
where Ihli U not available, In coancction with tbetr own special clauroom. 

The ulllRUte aucccaa of a iliibt-aavtac dan dqxadB upon tlie teacher and 
eooprmilon which khe nH-elvc*. It h Indeed no easy task to ensure this succc*.' 
In lli« telffi'tlim nl 1 (earlier rerlaln (tindmnrntaU must be given careful cousideistiaa. 
Atli»>|U4ir »hi>U>tk luvpaiatlon. eMcntUlat it it. by no meaas fulfills the roquireonti: 
ill Atl<|itl"ii It) liei general tialnlai, a tight -uving-daaa teacher must specialiae In tkk 
ftirm III wiirk She m\itt liHn« ui It 1 panoaaUly that wins coDfideocc, a sympathy 
that tntpirm, end «n iiieihBuvilKIc tupply ot patlsace. Tact and spirit of co-operatjaa 
iniitt be «n Integral |«n ut her etnck lu trade. A knowledge of eye conditions s 
valtiattte btil uo| uwKUary. 

The tmt uielbutl ol Ai\anrlng etglit-aavtng irlacees would appear from experieu* 
In Ite li)' ilAle apjMAHirlaltnii. ThU nvablee tmall coumunltica that canoot support 
Imllvl^tuMl rlHMci tn K^ktnblnv In nlalillililng slghl-aaving centera. It also kcefB 
•qill|ini»itl and (miIii)|* iipltiilHiidehl, hbti* failure to comply with accepted require- 
ininte 1*111 nMliirallv reetilt In lit* wliltlmkllui of the appnpttadon. Supcr\isioD is, 
itf ntur*i<, ruviitUli ll onlU ftii |MHlii«t<(|U'' ivtlirr thftn nodical upeiience, heaoe as 
•ibiialot verted In ihli iiMMial fxriit nf «K|u<*ll<<n ibould bo chosen. 

Til revert In IIm Mmi nf dittrl.l lehool ittalbode la not in the program of the 
ilglit'tnvlng cUaa. To eetrfi*l« In a *lngU room under the influence of one teacher 
vhltilien <if vutylng mvniHl age* Nlin|>ly bei'anM they are bandicappnj by seriously 
ililfclli^e vl*l«>n wiiiilil In taige nieamiii' ile feat ttii! vt> ry object for which such classes 
are eilablUtied, namely, In fit tlisev cliililriHt (<ir life Ihrmigh conservation of sight and 
aaaoelallM) eflih ihe normally ftlghtfcl, The (\r-openitlva method of education it 
ihntton InlLiiwrd. Thejw buyi and glrli are reglalc^red in the rej^ilar grades, have 1 
thair own uttt, ttko put in oral redutlou, cnuuiluni ezerdMs, singing, game*— : 
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, bet in everything cot requiring doM use of the e>-e3. For inteouv^ eye wvrk Lhe>' 
go to the special cUss where the mech&nics of reading are taught from large-type books. 
Geography, biator>-, aiithoietic, spelling, and other lesjons which the normally sighted 
child gets in part from booki and in pan from the blackboard are taken up by the 
special teacher in whatever way is best suited to the needs of the individual. Thus the 
handicapped child is able to compete rationally with the boys and girls of his own 
mental age in work and in play. He forms hi-i friendships among them and enten 
upon hi& life-work with ttic pu^itii/c ralJicr than the negative viewpoint. 
k In a regular gradi: with forty or fifty children, numbers prohibit the indindua) 
1 attention retiuircd by the handicapped child. He is a drag on his companions and a 
problem to the teacher. Because he cannot see to do his work, he has no interest and 
often finds an outlet for his cnerg>' by becoming a mischicf-nnakcr. Under continual 
reproof and the too frequently applied epithet of stupidity he is apt to become at first 
thy and later suUcn and morose. It is hardly to be wundered al that he seeks to evade 
bis unhappy school experiences by playing truant; and truancy is the open doorway 
to the juvenile court. Many a child has stood before a juvenile court judge charged 
with some mure or less serious offense whose initial failing is that he could not see the 
bUckboard. In a sight-saving clais bit interest Li suitaLned, truancy loses its charm, 
he is 00 longer a problem to the grade teacher, and instead of being a. drag on his class- 
mates he often stimulates them to effort by what he is able to accomplish in spite of 
his handicap. So far as his home life is concerned, be remains a part of the family. 
He attends school as do his nonuoUy sighted brothers and sisters. 

Through the influence of the special class, he gradually and perhapa uncooaciously 
begins to realise that bis handicap is only in degree. For him the sun shines and ths 
flowers bloom. The inheritance of mind and of spirit are his birthright and he goes 
forth with his head up to join the great company of those who, seeing the vision, 
behold that it is good. 

A twenty-minute paper cannot hope to cover the many problems and interests 
of any specialized work. If it succeeds in demonstrating that non-institutional 
education for children with seriously defective viaion is the rational method, its work 
is accomplished. 



B. THE EXTENSION OF NON- INSTITUTIONAL CARE FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

EdUh Re€9es Solfnbtrger, PkiUtdHphUt 

The problem of the cripple is an obvious one and a hopeful one, as compared «ith 
the many avenues of social service which look forward for their solution to the happy 
days of generations far in the future. 

The suTgeon-in -chief of one of Uie great orthopedic hospitals in New York esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of all crippled children could be cured without mentiooable 
deformity if they were brought to the hospital soon enough. Practically all of the 
^6,575 children in New York City who survived their attacks of infantile paralysis 
during the epidcndc of 1916 have been saved from deformity. 

We must never forget that the problem of the crippled child ia at bottom a medical 
ae. His ^t need is always for surgical and medical dlagnosb and treatment. In 



Uisc cities, etpedaUy b No York, hospital provisioBs for operadoos ud hnei 
recuperation air fairly adequate. It is the foUow-up work over m long period wfaich 
M«i» CJrtetision cvcryiriicre. Coovmlesccot hoipitaU ue very few — New York bu 
1,178 opcntive beds for orthopedic cues, but there are only tjs ornvBleacent beds 
oeftr the city. 

Even when entrancx: to a oanvalesctfot hospital for a long stay is obtainable, foor 
questioas should be considered for each child before be ia sent to the institutioo: 
First, what is his phyidaU oonditian? The degree to which he needs tiie our of 
surgeons and nurses is the vital point. The surgeon's deciskui must be &naJ. Sccoad, 
what kind of home has the child, and what kind of care will he receive there if he does 
not na to an LnsLitutiun ? Third, what arc tite sbaodards of the convalescent hospital 
to which ihc child may be scat ? Fourth, what degree of supci^ision will the chiki 
have if he remains at home alter bis return from the operative hospital, as moat crippled 
children duf 

The much-needed physical superviuon i-t uaiially i^ven by vtsittng nunea. Some- 
times they arc part of the hospital's tlaff. In many cities some homes are reached by 
trained social service wuriters who ate not nurses. The presence of a crippled child 
often creates a family problem and iUwa>-s intensifies any difficulty otherwise present 
in that family- The services of fanuly case workera are often needed. Their visits 
must be supplemented by those of a vUiting nurse if the adjustment of braces, minor 
surgical drcsungs, etc., are to be done m the home. If mmor surgical work be all 
done at clinics, the visitor has less need of special medica] knowledge. tVhere the 
services of both visiting nurses and sodal service workers are available a careful 
apportionment should he made in order to send nunies to homes where medical atten- 
tion is to be given and social service workers to homes where the problem is primarily 
one of social adjustments with ibc giving of general advice as to health matters. 

We are approaching a moot point, but two (acts seem dear: first, the conditions 
and needs of each conimumty should be considered before creating any new %-isiting 
service to the homes of cripples, ahd second, the number of diSercnt visitors sent to 
the home of any crippled cJiild ahoukl be kept small. It will always be hard and 
usually Impossible, however, to achieve the ideal of adequate help Irom one friendly 
visitor until there are a greater number of women who have a college degree (or an 
equivalent general education), a gmduale nurse's diploma, ami sorinl service training. 

One of the greulcst advantages in keeping a crippled child at home instead of in a 
convalescent hosptial is the fact that he may be able to go to school. Every child 
wants to he like other children. Any child who cannot go to school because he is 
physically crippled misses a great deal more than instruction. Many crippled children 
have grown up to be queer in an unnecessary degree because they ha^'e mingled so 
little with children of their own age. There U no tonic like the give-and-take of life 
in the schoolroom and on the playgroimd. 

Special classes for crippled children have been opened in the public schools of 
ten American ciUes. Any city board of education may usually be persuaded to 
provide teachers for crippled children on the ground that if they were not crippled 
they would have a right to instruction in the publk schools and teachers would hn^vc 
to be furnished for them. Special scats, cou and blankets for rest periods, equipment 
for eierciscs and massage, and sometimes for surgical dressings, libera! provijton for 
the teaching of luudwork, tttt liot noon meoJs and milk at other hours, and finally the 
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most QKpensivc item, free transportatioo, now usually by motor busses, ait respon- 
sibilities t&lccn nvcr by the boards □( education, in about the order named. 

The average observer would expect to find the scademi^ progress of crippled 
children murh slower than that of others becatise of shorter sessions and liberal periods 
for rest and for bandH-ork, as well u oa account of their reduced vitality. But mo«t 
of them do good work find u large proportion move from f^»dc to j^adc as rapidly as 
fitbcr children. This (act is attributl^d by the teachers to two uiuvet: Gist, the 
classes are stnall, not more than 20 children to each teacher, and each child receives 
more individual confiiderauon than is possible in larger regular classes; second, the 
crippled children art often earnest students. Many of them arc so limited in their 
interests by the tact that they cannot walk well nr play running games dial they 
concentrate their attention upon their school work with unusually keen interest. 
The hours spent in scfaool ore often the brigbtest in tlieir restricted lives. They 
undertake school work with a zest which is largely due to an unconscious rejoicbic 
that they are like other children because they can go to school. 

The teacher of cripples has to deal with a far more complicated situation than 
the teaeher in an ordinar>- class, Each of her pupils is likely to \-ary greatly from time 
to time in energ>' and capacity, according to hia physical health. Furthermore, there 
Is tremendously greater \'aTiation between the different pufuls than between a similar 
number of oniinat>- children. 

Some of the problems which must be solved tn the teaching of a class of cripples 

are produced by the fact that both curable and ijicurablc crippled children are inclutied 

In the same class. A large proportion can be curwl, or so far helped that in the course 

of time they will be able to re-enter regular classes in the public schools. These 

temporarily crippled children find in the special classes much needed opportunity to 

keep up with their school work. There arc also some crippled children whose cure is 

impossible, or possible only after many years of treatment. They may be entirely 

free from, disease, but some degree of deformity is p^nnanent. They need a complete 

System of educatioD in special classes. The fact that permanently crippled children 

pisve not usually been able to look forward to higher education is particularly unfor- 

PtUBBte berausc their phy-iical defects so often make them poor competitoTs in manual 

I iiursuits with young people of sound physique. If ever>' crippled child with good 

r mentality were trained for a career which made small demand upon his phj-sical 

capacity but required considerable mental training, we should be making the greatest 

possible use of our handicapped diizcns. 

The majority of crippled children, like tlie majority of others, cannot look forward 
to higher education. The greatest service which it is possible for the schools to give 
is the pro%-isioo of general education plus trade training for a manual occupation 
which can«be pursued with the least possible risk of physical harm. The probtem of 
trade training b bound to lie an outstanding feature of future discussions concerning 
the education of cripplnl children, boUi becau.4e the dcvcSopmcnt of industrial classes 
is the natural outgrowth of the excellent graded class work already established, and 
because the Great War brought before us the problem of the re-education and trade 
training of crippled soldiers. 

'I'hc grade teachers of classes for cripples contribute a purely voluntary form of 
foUow-up work, which informal and irregular as it is, probably readies as many homes 
as the work of representatives of any other social agency. In all the cJtics, especial^ 
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in ihou not of tlie largest uzc, each tucber payt friendly visits to Uie homtAfii her 
pupib outMdc of school hours. She encour&}[es parents to send the children to school 
reguliirly and iQcreues the iDterest of the whole ftmily in the crippled child's progress. 
It is surely desirtbla to oulce better use of these visits. After all, teachers are the 
nunt numerous social workers in America. They arc all potcatial case workers. 
Could Dot afternoon or evening courses be offered by some of our traioing schools for 
sodal workers for the special purpose of inrrcoAins the uwfulness of teachers as case 
workers in the homes where do exLiecnely complicated social problems have arisen? 
Teachers arc the natural link between home and school. Let us use them! 

In New York, children tag badly crippled to go to school even by motor bus have 
beca taught in their homes by public-school teachers who spend one and one-half 
hours three times a week with each home-bound cripple. Volunteer teachers have 
given b&ndwork initruction to the same children. A beginning in this work has also 
been made in Cleveland. 

In concludon, may I present three specific directions va which aon-institutioaal 
work for crippled children needs immediate extension: 

First, most work fur cripples has been started in recognition of some particular 
need of individual children in a locaiity. This is a normal beginning, but the time is 
ripe for more corapreiicnsivc programs. The AssociBtion for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, oiRanized in Cleveland after the sur\'ey there, u the beat example. It conducts 
the following specific activities: an orthopedic ooonci), made up of surgeons; a social 
service department which does general social case work, including securing of medical 
diagnosb and treatment, tnuisportatian to bospltab and dispensaries, furnishing of 
bnces, special shoes, and artifidal limbs, and providing recreation and vacation 
opportunities; an employment department for the handicapped; a training school 
and sewing sliop for crippled girls and women; a dep.trtmenl for home industries, a 
committee far hooie physiotherapy, and committees to co-operate with institutions 
and with the public schools. Plans arc under way for an orthopedic center to house 
a central brace shop, physiotherapy service, etc, and to serve as the point of contact 
of all orginizatioos in the city dealing with the crippled. 

Second, the extension of non-iostitutional core for cripples should include the 
applica.tion of the principles of psychoanalysis through the organUation of special 
clinics for this purpose or the extension to cripples of the services of general p»ycho- 
logical clinics. The psychoanalyst can give to crippled children the same sort of 
varied help needed by children not crippled, also the special aid sometimes required 
by little spirits as much twisted away from the normal as are their bodies, and thus 
add to their economic eScienc>- and their personal happiness. Also a lessened mental 
emphasis on spccihc deformities might well be attained through the guidance of an 
experienced psychologist. 

Third, we have stated that the problem of the cripple can be solved, in the sense 
that the high skill of modern surgery and hospital cai« can cure most crippled children 
without deformiey, if the work is begun early enough- But the final goal in the exten- 
sion of work for cripples is the elimination of the causes of crippling. 
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C. A ^•EW INTERPRETATION OF THE TASK OF DAY NURSERIES 

HOW LAKOB A PART SHOOU) THKV PLAY IN CUtLDUCN'S WORK? 
tin. Mabei A. OiUam, Sffreiary, Ckicago AtstKiatian of Day Nurseries, Chicago 



t 

^V Day nurseries occupy a peculiarly important po&itloa in child welfare (or three 

reasons: first, the complete stipn-vision of the chibJrcc aoconled the nursery by the 
parents; second, the number of hours they spend at the nursery each day; thirds the 
wide range of ages of the children cared for. 

Organued origmaliy to help vroikiog mothers by caring for their children, the day 
nursery started ita career in the family group. It hu big potentialities for family case 
work as well as for child welfare. Bui following the natural tendency In attack the 
task most obvious and at hand, the day-nurKry mov'cmcnt took a child-welfare turn, 
and its task, as we sec it today, is the adequate care of the diildrcn intrusted to it. 

Adequac)' presupposes certain prescribed boumlarics within which you can "go 
the limit, " <io to speak. In the day nursery aa a child-welfare agency these boundaries 
aaturaUy fall into the matter of age. What age child tliall the day nursery serve ? 

In looking o\-er recent publications [ find one doctor saying: "We should bend 
our energies to taking care of babies. It is dtfiicult, almost impossible at the present, 
to find boarding-places for babies. It means work. It is oot profitable. Few people, 
willing to take care of babies, can do it properly. It should be done with the assistance 
of a nurse, under the direction of a doctor." 

Dr. Heihert Wlicox, Director of Children's Service at the Bellcvue Hospital, 
New York, stales: " Efiective education in the pre-school child will make unnecessary 
much of the treatment needed by the average school child today and is therefore of 
double importance. The day nunery is the ideal place for such an effort lo be made, 
because the children are there over a longer period of lime." 

Dr. Adalbcrta Guibord, Psychiatrist of the Church Home Society, Boston, and a 
member of the faculty of the Boston University School of Medicine, in her plea for 
^H day-nursery care for school children, declares that there is a very great need for what 
^H the terms the bome-aanex. where school children, whose homei for any reason (alt 
^^ short, can receive helpful home Influences In the largest and 6nest sense of the word. 
She slates that this definite soual need must be met if the social well-being we desire 
for the nation is to be realized, and she feels that the day nuncry is the proper agency 
to undertake the task. 

Here we have the field pretty well mapped out— babies (though I doubt, if aoyooe 
would advise taking them under nine ninths old), children of pre-school age, and 
school children, all from the below-normal home. 

Various authorities on child welfare and family case work will, no doubt, take 
issue with one or the other of these physidans as the recommendationa cross their 
puticttllLr line of work. One may say that the babies are not bom in c&rOoad kits 
and Ctanot thrive that way; another, that the moUur belongs in the home; and still 
another might advocate placing the children in an institution or boarding them out. 

However sound or otherwise these objections may be, we do have large numbers 
o£ mothers turning to the day nurser>- to care for their children while tbey are at work. 
Necessity created the first day nursery and as long as our preieot lodai and eoooomlc 
oonditioaa exist the charitable day oiuaery is an escential organixatioa and it haa 



unrivakd opportunitiei for tcnice — to the mother, to the conunumty, to postenty, 
but chiefly to the child through whom most ol the service to the others accrue. 

The deed for iJbe motlier to go to work, the injustice of being at the same time 
the mother nnd the support of the Umily, and other numerous ph&scs of the problem 
of the \dgc-caniing mothcn uc out^c the scope of this paper. How best the day 
Dunery can serve these mothers is a matter of vital importance. The answer is 
simple, isn't it } By doing the right thing by their children, making them real Ameri- 
cans, strong, kind. iRtelligenl, resourceful — what DOl? Surely we have the right to 
expect this much for every potential dliscn and to exact the proper dc\-elopmcnta] 
eD^iroiuncat fiom cveiy child-caring agenc)'. t>\-<r and beyond this, e\ery child of 
the wholly or senudepcndetit class whose mother must help with tJie family budget 
should hasx equal opportunities wilJi tlie more fortunate children to dcvelup into 
desirable citizens. 

Briefly stated these opportunities are health and education. Health analyzed 
means complete ph>'akal examinatioD with a compiehensive health program. The 
health program comprises: all needed corrective medical attention, proper feeding, 
rc^ukr re&t periods, tr^inint; in regular habits and in the principles of fresh air and 
sunkittion, and play, which is also an importaol phase of a real health program and 
iurnbhes a big field for mentiil and physical development. Play should be organized 
and under intLlIigent direction, but by no means neglected. Education embraces the 
opportunity for regular school attendance that the day nursery represents, and instruc- 
tion in the nursery through precept and example of the fondamental pnncip>le of 
risbt living. 

The first— health— is easily within reach of most child-caring agencies and particu- 
larly so with the day nursery where only well children, so called, are accepted. By 
well children is meant those tree from actual diseases. Free from dtsc^e is about all 
ihm can be said for the children presented for day-nuRicry care. Of course, they are 
not in good cutHlitton. Tbey suffered with the rest of the family in tlie crises tliat 
drove the mother to work. To bring these children up to normal, get them square 
with the warld, and give tliem on even stoxt, physically, is about themo&t n'ortb- while 
task you con think of. It means a lot of work at first. It may even necessitate 
monltu of individual care and surgical corrective treatment, but the opportunity is 
there and sliould not be neglected. In many cases training in regular habits, correct 
feeding, sanitation, recreation, and rest will accomplish the desired results. The 
a^'crage child prcaeotcd at the Dunery is a nervous, high-stnmg youngster who docs 
not know how to eat, sleep, or phy properly. He is usually a coflee-drinker and has 
few if any correct habits. How could he have? The motbcr, even if she knew the 
principles of child-rearing {and usually she does nnt) has been far too busy trying to 
meet her economic problems to do the right thing for the children. To correct 
these early mistakes is a hard but many times worth-while task. 

What the day nursery inculcates into the minds of these children becomes pari 
ot tbem. While helping tliem, through correct feeding, recreation, and regular habits, 
to become well nnd strong it is forming prejudices in favor of fresb air, cleanliness, and 
all other health principles. 

Be^nnlng with the year-old baby the day nursery can ha\T a decided influence 
en the child's euttre future. Although the work with children under two seems to be 
largely "kccpinga care,'*a3it were, it does possess i>i*ondcrful developmental possibilities 
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In the mattei o[ rcgiJar habits nod ftxxf preferences. These are carried into {hi home 
through the mother who is usuoJly most eager to learn why her baby 13 no longer 
skinny, poJe, an<l cross. At first when she. enters the child in the nursery, the mnthcr 
is apt to teU the nune: "Pleaie not put my ba.by to sleep iti tlic day, the no »leep at 
night, and baby she no tiku millc," and to Ibt other eccrntririties of the year>o]d 
iafsnt. She is more than pkascd when aU her sboitcotntngB have been undone and 
her baby is a natural healthy younustcr. 

The preschool child perhaps oflers the moat fertile ground for child-welfare eflort . 
Be is unhampered by school duties and at the eaget stage where be ur^ntly desires 
approbation. Pnndplcs attractively presented are readily accepted and made his 
own, cither through understanding or through mimicry-. This i» also the proper 
period for dcnti.itr>-, ton.iilotoray, and other airrectivc treatments which prevent more 
serious cdnditiooi io later ycArs. For example, aitbough heart disease rarely appears 
until between the tifth and tenth year, its foundation is usually laid in tJie earlier 
period by constant absorption of tuxin (roin infected tonsils and deca>'cd teeth. So 
much for the infant and the diild of pre-school age. Now what must or can the 
nursery do for the school child ? Here indeed is another and perhaps a biKRer task. 

In the matter of food, correcti\'e and preventive medical attentioQ, ihc work with 
the school children differs from that with the pre-school child only in that the school 
child is older, with habits and prejudices formed. To undo these and develop the right 
ones while correcting the results of negLcct of health principles is an essential and worth- 
while but difficult tskak.. 

There is no distinct line of demarcation between these stages of chUdhood. The 
development from the toddler to the adolescent is so gradual that no definite health 
program can be outlined for any particular age. The school child, however, presents 
opportunities and responsibilities outside and beyond the general conception of child 
welfare as interpreted ihruugli a health program. In its rAle as substitute Lome, the 
day nursery should be responsible for regular school attendance and extend fullest 
co-operation to the teachers in getting the best results in school work departments. 
Tlie before-school and the aoon hours permit of little beyond the regular meal and 
preparation (or school. The after-achool period, however, affords an unii.>iual opportu- 
nity lot diaracter development. The creative impulse, the spirit of advepture, and 
the "gang" instinct, present in every normal child, can be translated into coo strtictive 
channels by intelligent direction. 

In its r^le as friend and helper to a family in distress, the day nursery is in a 
position to secure prompt and complete acceptance of advice as to what is and what 
is not best for the t:hild. It can have very appreciable effects on family standards 
where the children arc concerned. It can justifiably discontinue care, if full and 
complete co-opcmtion is refused. 

Here, then, we have an organization with unrivaled Oftportunities for child welfare' 
withiit its enrollment and the family. To make the most of these is the task of the 
day nursery as we sm it today. 
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A. THE NATURE OF THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE PH\-SICIAN 

AND THE SOCIAL WORKER IN A SOUND SOCIAL 

m'CIENE PROGRAil 

WiUiam A. Evans, if.D., Chairman, CommttUe on Speaitrs, Utaith and Saniialion 

Exposition, Chicago 

Society's machinery for Uie cure of those sick with venereal dificascs cooststs ot 
dru^tore or counter prescribing, so-c&lled patent medicines, private physiciani 
including advertioing dactors, family practitioner, speciaEi&ts, dispcn&aries, venereal 
disease hospitals, senenl hospitals, and asylums or hospitals for the insane. 

At some time or another far more than a majority ol those having venereal 
infections get their treatment fiona the first two of these. Unfonunalety, a very 
large proportion ol those having gonorrhoea depend on counter prrwrribing for treat- 
ment during the earlier stages of the diiieaiiG. The proportion with chancres and 
chancroids depending on this line of treatment during the infective stages where they 
take treatmcitl ul all is large. 

Tlie shortcomings of counter prcscrihing treatment and patent medicine treatment 
need not be elaborated. Of those who go to physicians for treatment the va.st majority 
go to family physicians. Candor compels us to say Uial the treatment by the family 
physician, especially as regards the treatment of gonorrhoea, Is not mitc:h better than 
that by counter prescribing and by patent medicines. The treatment by advertising 
tpedilists is neither scicntiQc, thorough, nor honest in its attitude. As a rule treat- 
ment by specialists is too expensive for the type of people who contract venereal 
disco&e. 

As our organizations now are, venereal disease hospitals arc for womi'n only and 
practically speaking for professional prostitutes only. The theory of theJr otganisa- 
tioa is that the infective prostitute will be compelled to ply her trade in order to live 
and that forcibly hospitalizing her is necessary for the good of society. Such hospitals 
Kcelve a few women not of this class, but they constitute the exception. That this 
theory b correct cannot be denied. I cite some cases to show a parallel need for 
hvspitaliiing infective males. 

TTicre is no reatwo why general hospitals should not care for infective cases of 
venereal di&eaM, but as matters now stand Uiey care for gonorrbocal rheumaliuas, 
neuralgias, neuritis cajes, pu» tubes, and some other sequelae of venereal disease, 
including locomotor ataxia, spinal syphilis, and a few out of the ordinary cases of 
venereal disease. The insane asylums care for the late developments of cerebral 
syphilis. All in all the two most effective agents for the cure of venereal ducasc now 
operating are the specialists and the dispensaries. Both treat ambulatory cases ta the 
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Ruin. Both do con«idenble educating and »cial service. Both give up-to-date 
treatnient. Tlie limitntiO'ti of the gpccklUt is the infrcquimcy with whicli he sees oms 
in the very earliest stages and the ctpetisivencss of bis services, The advanugcs of 
the good dispensary b the better developed social service, the greater flenbility of the 
charges (or services, and the greater leeway for advertising compatible with the 
ethics of the profession. 

Id my opinJoo the outatanding need right dow is for improvement in the treat- 
ment of gonococcal iafcctioDs. The control of gonorrhoea is being held back by 
reason of this shortcoming in tn:atnicnt. The responsibility for this situation ia 
divided between the laboratory research men and the cUnidans. 

The machinery for social service theoreticnlly is divi^ble ioto that for work with 
infected pcrsoiu and that for the prcventJon of infection. The infected are or should 
be registered with the health department and also with some curative agency where 
their cure is not undertaken by the health department. Most cases of venereal 
disease, even in the infective stage, are not hospilalixed, neither are they isolated 
nor quarantined in the home. 

to a certain sense the social service visitor Is a quarantine oGGcer. In addition 
the social service visitor gathers information as to sources of infection, family relations 
of those infected, and other cases of infection in the home of the infected person and 
in the pLiice where he is employed. He or she gi^TS instruction as to the nature of 
the diseaaes, how contracted, how spread, how avoided. The opportunities for 
teaching morality and good citizenship are excellent. Educational and moml litera- 
ture Is distributed by Ihc sodal worker to good advantage. An important part of his 
or her duty U to ace tbat treatment U persisted in until a complete rather than a 
symptcmatic cure has been effected. That rule of health departments now rather 
generally in vogue which requires that all persons who discontinue treatment prior 
to complete cure shall be reported to the authorities increases the usefulness and the 
importance of social service. A uniform interpretation of this ruling and a dearer 
definition of it would make the enforcement of the rule more effective and add still 
farther to the advantages of soda] service. 

The machinery for social service in the prevention of venerea! disease consists 
of the church and other institutions for moral instruction, all rrcrratiunul and whole- 
some play actiWlics, the schools and other institutions of education, the departments 
of health and police, and the voluntary ossociatinns (or the repression of proBtitution 
and sex Immorality and for the promotion of social hygiene. The socbl hygiene 
worker in this relation ^ves lectures, shows lantern slides and motion pictures, dis- 
tributes educational matter, posts placards and warning cards, and teaches and 
adi&oalshes by personal communication. 

As medicine becnmeii less individual and more social the place of sodal service 
in the sdiemc of things becomes increasingly important. The high point in this need 
is reached in the treatment of venereal disease. The venereal diseuses are forms of 
coatagion. Contagion that is not huspilalixed is doubly dangerous. Venereal 
disease is not cared for in hospitals. The fact that active treatment can make both 
acute ^rphilis and acute gonorrhoea non-infectious in a very short while, thai the 
diseases are not self-limited, and do not tend to spontaneous recovery — all these con- 
siderations increase the importance of both medical care and sudal service in venereal 
disease. 
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Persons and organization» who will nol remlcr sociiil service should not be allowed 
to give meiljca] care to cases of venereil di&cate. Most of tbe after-effects of these 
diseases arise because trealmeal i» stuppeti before cure is complele. Some of these 
cases consider thcaisclves cured whea tlicic active symptutos di&iLppear. Many of 
them have been led by doctors and druggists to believe this was true. Many have 
gotten their opiaions from compaoions. Many of them become hopeless of cure and 
for that reason discontinue treatment- Whatever the reason, whenever treatment 
is discontinued, and often before this, eex relations arc resumed. Therefore for thc^ood 
of themselveit as well as for the good of others we need above all things »ome machinery to 
keep casesof venereal disease under treatment until theyarc cured. Tliis J!. social service. 

So long as cases of venereal diseases Ln the infective stage are not all liosputalized 
there will be need of sadal service observers. Even though wc were to forcibly hos- 
pitalize those who muat make their living by sexual relatione there would still remain 
a place for the social service observer in the control of the careless, the ignorant, and 
the lawless. It may not be feasible Lo hospitalize all, even all in the infective stages, 
for a long time. 

Work witli persons suffering from venereal dtaesse leads into all sorts of cjuestJons 
of family life and relationships. These require social service work. In a well regu- 
lated social hygiene clinic every case is reported in confonrity with the law, and a 
history is taken. This history shows the source of infection and the danger to others, 
wherever it is possible to get such information. The patient is furnished with litera- 
ture relating to his djaeaee in both its medical and its social aspects. By perviaal 
contitct the various relations of his disease to himself and others is made phiin lo him. 
A.S tactfully as possible the social service worker visits the home or work place of the 
infected person where that seems advj*ablc. He studies record sheets, investigates 
stories, and by all proper methods strives to leam who is breaking quarantine either 
wilfully or ignorantly. 

As a rule health departments only require that physicians, dispensaries, and 
hospitals treating venereal disease report the cases by number or by name. So lockg 
as the disc comes regularly (nr treatment and satisfies the ph)-sician that he is obeying 
sudi restrictions as the physidaa has established, the health department takes do 
action. If the patient breaks treatment or absents himself from the physician's 
office, the dispeniwry, or the hospital, that fact is to be reported to the health depart- 
ment, whereupon it will send out notices or inspectors or do other social service 
work as the circuitislanccs indioite. This method of quarantine, known as "physi- 
cian's responsibility" method, was in voffuc as to scarlet fever, diphtheria, and other 
forms of contagion up to 1907 in some cities. It was found to be incSeclivc, because 
the social service work which tlic physicians were supposed to do under this law they 
did not do. In oonsequcnire, the plan was very generally abandoned. In all proba- 
bility it will have to be abandoned also in the case of venereal diseases unless the 
Bwakcnicg of the medical prufcsdon to its sociul obligations should be somewhat 
■peedy. For a long time to come there will be need of sodal service workers to educate 
those who have wrong notions as to the seriousness of venereal diseases and their 
infectivity, to supplement the function.s of hnspilals, to bring about continuance of 
trojitmcnt until the possibility of relapse into activity or even until danger of orgmnic 
lesions has passed, lo provide somesubstituCe for quarantine, to stimulate registration, 
to educate, and to promote educational and moral prophylaxis. 




Chicago, I imajtinc, is about as wxU Bd^'anccd as any American city in control of 
venereal diseases. As early an ityoQ they brf^n orroMonAlly placarding houses of 
prostitution wli<rc v«neical disease wa» known to cxint and when it «as possible to 
prove thftt infections had taken place. About that time they began forcible hospitalix- 
iog of infected prostitutes, to some small degree. In iqi t they bad an official investi- 
gation and report on vin conditions. In 191? the red light districts were abolished. 
They have the injunction and abatement acLit. There is a society for the (onlrnl of 
prostitution and one for the control of veneiea! diseaus. The Uw officers arc now 
Interested in vice control. Health Commissioner Robertsoo liaa otgaciud a biuruu 
of social hygiene with dispeosaries and a hospital. The state Issues silver nitrate (or 
use in the c>*es of babies in the prevention of gonorrhocal opthalmta. The social 
hygiene society and other organizations have venereal disease dispensaries. There ii 
a bo.'ipital in which infected proatitutcs are kept until they cease to be infective. A 
great deal of educational M'ork has been done. There has been no neglect ettlier of 
t educational or of moral prophylaxis. 

And now having established that fact let me dte some coses as furnished me 
'by Dr, Den L. Reitman, who. as physician for treatment of venereal diseases at the 
Bridewell, as an official of the health department, as a membtir of the staff of the 
Illinois Social Hygiene League, as a practitioner of mcdldnc, and as a practical sociolo- 
gist, has an unparalleled opportunity to know the attitude of mind and the beha\'ior of 
several large groups of people infected with venereal diseases. 

tlkisCrating Enck of self-control »ut^rient to e&lahlish the individual as a social 
or e>-en anti-social: 

George W., a sort of clean cut young man owning a grocery store. Married 
four tnonthg. Gonorrhoea! infection. Within ten days after hts infection and while 
taking treatment, he said: "Due, do you think I Luuld infect my wife?" "Absolutely. 
Didn't I tell >'ou to be careful not to stay with anybody?" "Well, I was in bed with 
my wife the other day, got heated up, and forgot all about il." 

Dr. B., a physician with a venereal practice. After examining a girl he made a 
pasiti\x diagnosis by microscope of gonorrhoea. Was talking conlidcntially with 
the girl and before sbe left the office be had a contact with her. "But didn't you 
know you were taking a chance?" "Sure, but I got all worked up, so was lA-illing 
to take a chance." 

lUustcating ignorance sufficient to make the indiv'idual anti-Mctal cases: 

Alice, eighteen years old, kept house for her father who was a widower and a 
night engineer. Contracted syphilis and infected twelve young men in her neighbor- 
hood. "Alice, didn't you know you were sick ? " " Yes, 1 knew it, but a girl told me 
that if I kept on staying with men I could just pass the infection right out of nay 
Bystem." 

Illustrating indifference and lawleiSDeu: 

Babe, boni in Tennessee, twenty-one years old, divided her earnings between 
a young sijiCer and two pimps. Had an active gonorrhocal infection. Was sent to 
the city hospital. While there she had contacts with an orderly, two internes, and a 
patient. "But, Babe, didn't these men know you were infective?" "Yes." 
"Didn't they object to staying with you?" "I should say not. I just gave tbem 
half a chance and they took, it." 
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Society of Sanitar>' and Moral PropbyUxis, to 1917) ibe movement wis concerned 
more actively, though by no means exclusively, with medical, sanitary, and socio-legol 
remedial measures. The movement labored pre-eminently to check the spread ol the 
venereal diseases and to eliminate their chief breedini; ground, prostitution. Advo< 
Cates of coiutructive sex educalioa were of course not lacldng, but repressive and 
remcdtal activities and interests bulked larger in the rooverocot as such. 

Our entrance into the world-war ushered in a s«;ond period marked by notable 
speeding-up of remediaJ activities and by a greatly increased empbaiis od preventive 
and substitutional ones. The provision of facJlilics for wholesome recrotioo and 
Co-rccrcation was undertaken on an unprecedented scale with the view of detraining 

»the unnrhoiesome sex tendencies stimulated by mobilization. 
The third period, the contemporary cmc, shorn an increasing insistence on educa- 
tional measures that aim to reach, guide, and mold the growing boy and prl, particu* 
larly the pre-adolesrent child. 

Without usinji the tcnns in too exclusive a sense, wc may [or convenience designate 
these three periods as the periods respectively of suppression, of substitution, and of 
subUmatioQ. 

Neither today nor in the past has the movement lost sicht of the fact that sex 
conditions are to no small extent cmbedirJed in and aggravated by more general social 
conditions such as wages, hourf of labor, industrial strain, housing, and so forth, but 
it has not as such felt itself in a position to take a conspicuous direct part in the prac- 
tical readjustment of these conditions. 

From this brief historical summary, we may formulate the present synthesized 
program of the social byiiiiene movement about ax follows: ^liile medical, sanitary, 
socio-legatrand recreations.] acti\-itics must not abate, and while the readjustment of 
social and economic conditions that agt^ravate the sex problem must be sympathetically 
viewed and so far as feasible actively hastened, the movement relics increasingly upon 
moral education as the cardinal solution of the sex problem. 

By moral sex education is meant not mere sex instmction, cot the mere impartiag 
of sex information. Informative instruction is a fraction only and a small fraction 
at that of the whole educational process. Informative instruction alone will not 
carry far, and may indeed miscarry. Someone has fiiA that when a new idea icnini 
entrance into an unfurni^ihed mind, it has the lime of its life. So loo may bald sex 
icfonnatton that finds entrance toto an unfledjted character. Knowledge is not 
unimportanl, but will-power is paramount. Sex education aims first of all to build 
up the alTecttve and volitional life of the child and adolescent. It alms at such t 
capitalization of pre-adoicscent and adoleiccnt interests, trends, and impulses as will 
produce wholesome sex ideals, standards, attitudes, and conduct. To enter here into 
details of technique would cnrT>' us too far alicld.* Two more general paths to the 
goal may, however, on account of their spctrial importance, be mentioned in passing: 
first, the encouragement of absorbing and upbuilding t>'pes of play an<l the provision 
of ample facilities for leisure time activities in the young as a means of lowering the 
productive output of the proverbial devil's woikshopi second, the nourishment and 
expansion of the chivalrous, protccti%-e, and altruistic impulses that grow from the 

■ For one oC the bctt outline* o( ftich IMhriitiufi, tnmptLfB Fidimima^y SyntkaU esti Inti^Mian of 
Ikt KMnu if ikt S*i BdmMiMt Ci^i/nenc*. brM in iIm ifirtiw of ji)V>. unAtr the autpicn of th« tnicr. 
■siloiu] CoiBffiiltn of Valine Ued'i ClirlMlia AMoclatktas. PuUlcatSon No. j)[ of the Araerlcan 
Sockl Hyficne Auocbtfen, j;o Seveolh Avuue, Kew Yoik Cky. 
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so!! of the race- prcscrv;it ion instincl, and tbdr reiaforccmcnt and spirituallxatioD 
Ihrough high social, montl, und rrUgious motivation unii inspiration. 

With a vinw to the concrete rcalixation of the complex prognun which such an 
educational purpose demands, the following (our steps appear to be of mmt immediate 
urgency. 'I'hcy are treated here in order of convenience nttber than id order of 
importance. 

The first step is Ibc elalramlion of a detailed technique for moral sex cducEition. 
During the ln«t century educational psychology simpljfted its task by confining its 
attention chiefly to the cognitive processes. More recently it has undertaken more 
intensive and systematic research into the affective and volitional processes. This 
change of tack f^va promise that wc shall soon have available a detailed technique 
of general moral training comparable to our detailed technique of intellectual training, 
a technique for training the child in kindness of speech, for instance, or in the sense of 
honor compariLblc, suy, to our developed technique for teaching him geography or 
penmanship In the sphere of sex education, we are already beginning to sec the 
light. The general principles arc pretty well worked out, as are also many deiiulcd 
methods according therewith. Experience is being pooled. E:qjcrimcntal testing of 
methods is progressing apace. Already a cnnsiderablc educaltonal literature Is at 
hand. One of the main agencies throuKh whldi this technique is being elaborated 
and made easily accc'isitile is the American Social Hygiene Association. Incidentally, 
need it be mentioned that social workers with their wide Geld experience and intimate 
contact with people and problems have much to contribute to the cause? Wc have 
plenty of general principles. What wc need are concrete ways and means, the detailed 
waj*s and means which you have worked out, tried, and found not wanting. Send in 
your ideas and the fruits of your field experience to ibe Association. Education and 
social work have already been flirting and spooning with each other too long. It's 
time they got married. 

The second step is the preparation of equipped and consecrated professional 
leadership. This means first of all the introduction of practical courses in sex sociology, 
psychology, and education into our professional schools — medical, theological, normal, 
and social. Ilarring emergency institutes and summer school courses, little has been 
done in this direction so far. One needs a. burglar's kit to break into the already 
overcrowded curriculum. May we not urge, however, without intended flippancy 
Ihr solution: Crowd out something less important. Nor should the course in rhnr- 
actcr-training, including sex-training, be a lackcd-on "freah^aii" course, particukrly 
for tliose who intend to dc\'ote their lives to religious, educational, or social work. In 
iU last analysis, the daily task of all three groups is a character-building one. 

The ihinJ stL-p is the awakening of a sane and abiding pubhV interest that will be 
neither hyjiterical nor morbid. In the sex field, not all publicity is good publicity. 
Not without in<rurring grave peril can we advertise sex facts and conditions broadcast 
und indi.irrimjnalely. Sex is not a. new kind of soap or a new brand of itgarctte. 
The appeal to jielccted groups, particularly civic, welfare, fraternal, industrial, and 
R'ligious, is probably the most efficient and least hazardous inettiod. The small study 
club has promising possibilities and is splendidly adapted to the development of an 
enlightened and awakened lay leadership. 

The fourth step, the most important of the four, is the stimulation and coaching 
of parents. Character-training whether in the field of sex or in any other field ia 




primarily a pre<adoksceQt problem. Indeed most educators would ajpve thut diar- 
acter gels its dominant set in infancy and eurl>- childhood. Srx educaiion Es iacxtri- 
cably embedded in the whok' of moral education. We shall here, however, keep in 
view rooml education in the seK field only. Adolescent sex reactions are in the main 
dotcrmiiied by instinct-habit cansoUdations formed in prc-adolcacent years. Sex 
education, ihcrcForc, i» primarily a prc-adolesccnt, a pre-high-school problem, if not 
in fart a preschool praUem, The home is and must be the greai eduoitor. 

It is true, of course, on llie other hand, that a great Dumber of parenU arc ignorant, 
incompetent, and unfit , while on the other hand, the school scetns to give the readiest 
access by tlic shortest route to the largest number of chQdrcn. However, even 
apart from the considcmtioni advanced a moment ago. there are peculiar aqiects of 
wx educaiion which appear to malcc the school route to the child far leas efficacioua 
than the parental route. 

So far as sex education, exclusive of sex instruction, ts concerned, certainly the 
school should do a great deal towards building up the affective and volitional defences 
of sex, in itimuluting the sex-corrective, chivalrous, protective, and ailrtiistic tcn- 
tcDcies, in providing wholcwmc outlets for the play impulses. But aex instruction 
proper is a horse of another color. 

Oui teachers are little better prepared as a. body to (^ve sex instruction th;in are 
our parents. That teachers can be reached and to a certain extent equipped niore 
e&sily th^n can parents is plausible but not Coo e\-ident. The task requires much 
training, tact, and penonallty which normal courses cannot impart. And gauchcrie 
on the part of the teacher is attended with much more serious consequences than is 
maladroitncu on the part of the parent. Moreover, the »chool deals chiefly with 
groups, and mixed groups at that. Segregation of Kxes ri-ndcT^ sex instruction 
undesirably conspicuous, and instruction e^'en to segregated groups is open to many 
and grave objections. If our forebears went too far in the direction of prudish- 
oeaa and leticerKe, we too can go too far in the direction of speech. The sense of 
reserve m sex matters has had and has a profound social and mora) protective value. 

Again, the teacher in most of our schools cannot fairly or even legally do much 
{d the way of utilizing the religious appeal. The parent can. And no one who knowi 
the field of sex education at first tiand can question the vital part religious inspiration 
and motivation can be made to play in upbuilding wholesome sex attitudes, tdcala, 
and conduct. 

In addition, the school, in the field we are discussing, cannot at its best be even 
SO per cent efficient at our prr-srnt rate of school mortality. About one-third of 
our American children leave school before reaching the seventh grade, about two- 
thirds before reaching the first year of high school, and about six-sevenths before 
completing the fourth year of high school.' But educators arc aow pretty generally 
agreed that little if anything can be or should be done in the way of direct sex instruc- 
tion before adolescence or before the high-school period. In some of the clemcntary- 
Khool courses, such as nature study and hygiene, a certain amount of information 
cmn be safely and inconspicuously imparled in class, hut not much. And for that 
matter, the hi)^ school itself has obvious limitatiom. We may recall too that so far 
as our data go, the average American boy, at least, gets his first sex enlightenment 

t SWitlin Iff Suit SiJtaot SyUemi. iqtj-tS.pp. yyi». BuUdin No. Ii, t^io, Bureau of Ediicatioa. 
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from mUccUancous sources, mostly unwholesome, about his teeth ycai. School 
instruction, therefore, even if and in so for as advisable and trritb all its hazards aod 
inadequadcs, comes too late and reaches a third to a seventh only of our adolesctnti. 

Obviously the parents must be " coinpaifnied " systematically, and social presiure 
applied to get the scamping ones to face their responsibility squarely. Thi& for the 
above reasons, and for the following one, to mention do others. 

If parental help and guidance in the held of sex nre to be made adequately and 
practically available to the adolescent son or daughter, a relation of ready access aod 
s>Tnpathctic confidcnee must have been established in earlier pre- adolescent year*. 
More commonly the first crucial occasion for laylnf; the foundation of such a relation 
is the very young child's ingenuous question, ordinarily put to the mother: "Where 
do babtes come from V If he is told that he must not ask about such tabooed things, 
or if he h laughed at, Ued to. or rebuffed, he is more apt than not to learn then his 
first, often unforgettable, lesson in filial distrust and estrangeinrnC. I^t the parents 
pursue this policy, and when adolescence dawns, when ingenuous questioning hat 
given place to real temptation, the boy or girl is and RcneraUy remains sexually adrift, 
so far as parental influence is concerned. He or she has been trained by the moat 
deadly efficient indirect pedagogy not to seek or profit by parental help, s)Tnpathy, 
guidance, and support In the most critical moral issue of the most critical moral period 
of his or her life. 

The mun key to the sex education problem is the parent, just as the main key to 
the whole social hygiene problem is the sex education of the child. Of the four next 
steps in the aex education program, the elaboration of Icchmiqur, the provision of 
profeasionol Icader&hip, the awakening of public interest, and the stimulation of the 
parent, the last is in importance first. School and church must of course do their 
parts, but neither school nor church can undertake or adequately or successfully carry 
out, not only their own important task, but also what is primarily a parental task and 
responsibility. An orgitnixed campaign to reach the parents can make its approach 
along many avenues, one of the broadest and best paverl of whkh is the one the social 
worker daily travels. Two other approaches are worthy of particular mention, 
patent-teachers' organizations, and cburch societies of fathers and mothers. These 
are singled out especially, because through them can be ^nd are being bound togctber 
piacticaily and co-operalively the three basic ch&racter-building social agencies that 
have to do with the child, namely, the church, the school, and the home. 



C. THE SOCIAL WORKER IN A SOUND SOCIAL HYGIENE PROGRAM 

Valeria U. Parker, MJ)., Chairman, Sodat Hysicne Commtttet, League of 
Women Voters, Sew York 

The social worker is primarily concerned with the adjustment of the tndividual 
and the family to the community environmcDt. In this adjusiment he cannot be 
successful if he ignores the importance of that program which looks toward the control 
and understanding of those forces upon which married love, parenthood, and iodividukl 
development depend. The social hygiene program aims to protect these forces in the 
individual and to diminish the prevalence of Ulegjtiniicy, sexual promiscuity, and 
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Bvenereal dUuute with their con»equent destniction of individual happinea aod soda) 
riintcgrity. That a careTuIIy ploDstd and executed social hygiene program can be 
Muocessful was dearly demonslrated during tfac WoHd War, when the United States 
fbccame the first nation in history to adopt a prograjn of mural and physical proteclioa 
r of the men of the &gbting forces and of large portions of the civilian population which 
made no compramise with vice. Not only was the physical dcCcriorslion due (o 
ainnionility teas in the United States Army and Navy th ac io any other of the naltoni 
pSOpiged in the World Wnr, but we lind upon rompariMin of venereal disease statiiitics 
I gathered at the beginning and end ol the war that only one-«ucth as many men became 
' Infected after entering the Army and Navy as were infected at the time of the first 
< draft. In other words, it is six times as dangerous from a racial point of view for the 
, ytraag man growing up in the ciWlian community as in the Anny or Navy under 
present methods of protection. Important as was the social hygiene piograni during 
the war period, it is even more important that such a program should be made perma- 
nent in time of peace and that the social worker, in whatever &eldof endeavor he muy t>c 
fuoctioning, should become an integral part of that progrEm. A recent report of the 
United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board states that the percentage of 
venereal disease cases contracted in houses of prostitution is rising steadily in the 
United States. Two and one-half yean ago these case* numbered jj per cent, while 
the present number is between 30 and 40 per cent. There is an intcrc&ting tendency 
toward the re-opening of the red light districts. 

► Tlte American Plan, as it is called, contains five mnin features: 
I. Eduauion. — Every individual is entitled to a wholesome and constructive 
knowledge of the phytsiobgy of his bodily mechanism, the lawii of hygiene wliich 
govern its proper functioning, as well as such an understanding of his psycholo^cal 
and emotional nature as will stimulate his co-operation in those regulations of conduct 
and In those conventioiu which protect the relationships between the sexes. Obscene 
vocabularies, sex misinformation, and stimulation along anti-social Uncs are not hdctng 
in any conununity. Centers of wholesome education and decent sex vocabularies ajc 
to be found in few. The social warkct who \% alive to the need will 6nd innumerable 
opportunities of stimulating sex education along constructive lines. In order to do 
this he must himself be free from tliose prejurlices and inhibitions toward the normal 
facts of sex wbich are to be found in all cinsseg of society.* 

National organizations of women arc recognizing the need of organized effort in 
sex education. The National Women's Christian Temperance Union was Ihe pioneer 
in woik for the establishment of a single 9tanda,rd of morals. Thi» organization has 
recently appropriated, from its jubilee fund of one million dollars, $100,000 for the 
work of the Social Morality Department. Social hygiene departments have been 
«tablishcd in the National Congress of Mothers' and Parent-Teacher Organizations 
and in the General Federation of Women's Clubs. The United States Public Health 
Service has appointed Dr. Rachcllc Yarros to direct women's worit in the Venereal 
Disease Division. Educational in.stiCutes on venereal disease control and social 
hygiene are to be oScKd, under her direction, to leaden of women's organizations 
in the states. 
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J. Law emforemunl. — ^Tbcre is no Hnut to the inSncncc which the social worker 
■uy have ia gtimuUliog the cnforroncol and impartjal admiimUaUoo as lo sex of 
tboM laws which purpose to protect sex iategiity ukI iamily fdations. He &houkl 
ci>-apeiate with all agencies working for the establisbmcot of those laws in states and 
ooauntnutie* where they are lacking or hopcrfoct. The National League of Women 
Voters hai adopted a well defined program for «ocial hygiene legislation. No social 
worker can aAord to be ignoraat of the sdeatific and moral icasom proving the fallacy 
of a double standard of morals and the impoa^hiUty of proiecUog public safety by 
the 5cgrcgztioo of vice.* 

y Ufdiatl NWttmrer.— Necessary to the eqtupmcnt of a social worker u a dear 
aodentandins of the prevalence, mode of tran&mis&ion. racial stgrnficaace and poon- 
bilities at to diagnott& and cure of the venereal dUeates. The health agencies aad 
public clinics shotdd &nd staunch allies amonfc the social workers, as there is no branch 
of Bocial service in whicb the aid of these special health ajceocies may not be nc<dcd. 

4. RtcreatioM. — ^Tbe need of wholesome recreational and athletic iacihtJcs under 
proper supervinon is too generally tccogiuzcd to be debatable. Dcarablc as the 
mental relaxation of whoksome amusement is for adults, for youth recrT:atian is a 
Decesaar>' outlet for tremendous energies which may otherwise find destructive channels 
of eipmsioa. The successful social worker Tccof^nizes this as an elemental need and 
constantly leeka ways and means of meeting iL ttliilc wc ast dccxying the relaxation 
in stuidaids of conduct inducing the unwholesome stimulation of sex by certain types 
of commercialized amuicments, we must not ignore the necesMty of promoting amuse- 
ments of a wholesome type which will supply good timet for refreshment of mind and 
body lo those who live in crowded quarters and are wnghed down trith the buidcos 
of existence. 

5. ProUdive tociai measures. — This phrase, coined during the war to describe 
those activities of the social byidcne program looking toward the prevention of sex 
delinquency, indicates a growing recognition of the fact that social study and case 
work are an integral part of the prof;nun. Under thiii head a valuable phase of social 
work has bcvn developed — su valuable indeed that Congress has appropriated funds 
to c«JT>- on this part alone of the program in charge of the United States Inicrdepart- 
mcntal Social Hygiene Board. The sum of $335,000 hB« been appropriated for the 
continuance of this work, which consists in the investigation of conditions of immorality 
in or near military camps and naval bases, and their alleviation. It b sigoifirant that 
many of the most valuable workers in this federal department are found among those 
in social work — Miss Henrietta Additon, a !>ocial worker of university training, being 
pittcloT of Women's Work. It is to be hoped that the cootinuaocc of this service 

stimulate local communities to develop within themselves agencies to give the 
it protection needed. Among the many social agencies concerned in pre- 
ventive work arc the policewomen. The need of women as police officers itnd their 
value as an integral part of the Police Department has bees so clearly demonstrated 
that the demand for such service far exceeds the supply of trained women. Indeed, 
there bos as yet been established no training center, and stAodards of qualifications 
are still in process of development. Here again, wc tind the trained social worker of 
demoostrated \-alue. The presidenl of the International rolicewomen's Association, 
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Kgukrly commiuion'Sd Ueutciwnt of the Metropolitan Police Department in WueIi- 
iagton, D.C., is u Irainnl social worker whose ability as an exemitlve had been rccog- 
Dixcd before bei appointment as director of the most highly developed women's 
bureau of any police department in the United States. 

Thcdia^osissnd care of mental defeclivea in an important phase of this proftram, 
as normal control of the sex instinct cannot be «xpectcd in this class, which is, sever- 
theleaa, capable of prolilic and ineRpoiiBiUe parenthood. 

Finally, I would plead that every member o( this srcat confereace become & 
conscious and direct worker in this phase of the soda) hy^ene program. So long as 
be engsges in any form of social service, however, feeble his efforts may be, he cannot 
oscape playing at lea.<it an unconscious part in tlie protection of society from the 
disastrous resulu of the misguidance and miiundcrstiuidinK of those forces by which 
one generation of social problems follows another. Through the conscious and 
inspired direction of social agencies in the piogT4m indicated, the permanent protection 
of a fundamenLal phase of liuman welfare may be secured. 

I SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE TRE.\TMENT OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS 
A. HOW TO STUDY A C.\SE OF DELINQUENCY 
^E WiUiam Httiiy, U-D., Directer, Judgt Baktr Foundoiion, Boston 

T think that in the limited time at our disposal you will Rain moitt by going over 
s single concrete case with me, and therefore I have selected such a one for our con- 
sideration. 

Joseph A., eleven and a half years old, of Armenian parentage, came to us accom- 
panied by the report that he had been anesled with a companion for .shoplifting m 
department stores. They hnd taken five pairs of gloves in one place and »omc shoe 
polish in another. lie bad been in court three years previously for being one of 
■everal boys who broke into a grocery store and stole a cheese. The only report of 
delinquency in the interim was some tniancy. His case had long before been filed 
because he lud evidently done so well But the court record, as in many other cases, 
did not represent by any means the total of Joseph's tnuiEgressions. It came out 
during our study of thb case that he had been engaged occasionally in petty stealing 
ever since he was eight years old and that several times he had been out very bte at 
night. 

The ordinary investigation by the pmbation oihcer showed that this boy was the 
oldest of four children and came from vo'y decent parents who were having an economic 
struggle and who lived In a very crowded quarter of the city. He was in the fourth 
grade, thus somewhat retarded, but caused do trouble in schocd except for very occa* 
simial truancy. This was practically all thai we received by way of report; the situa- 
tion earlier had been considered very mild because the boy reported so regularly OD 
probation. 

The boy came to us with his mother. She knew of his delinquencies, as they had 
been brou^t out in court, but stated that he had never been troublesome at boa 
except for some nervousness and the fact that lie was apparently JnHuenL-cd by b« 
companions. The father, as she told about him, appeared to be a nther ddia 
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m&n who drank v^e steadily and occasionally too mudi, but in othn ways sho* 
good standards. He had learned to read and write KoRlish, was interested in politics 
in ft normal way, but he was not & very steady n'orker because his work wfts not ain'ayt 
readily obtainable and he was not much of * "pusher." (This account o( the char* 
acteristics of Joe's father wo^ corroborated by social workers.) 

From the standpoint of both explanation and prognous there would seem to bt 
nothing in Joe's heredity of significance for us. Our physical examination of Joe 
showed Bl boy of fairly good height and weight according to the standard norms for 
Ameriran children. His strength was quite fair; color good; he showed no sensory 
defect or ner^'ous signs, except nail biting. tUs teeth, throat, and nose were in good 
condition. His posture w&s normal and expression quiet and pleasant. There was 
abundant evidence in a loud heart murmur of the injury to the valves by the disease 
process at th« time of his chorea. The heart seemed slightly enlarged, but there were 
no flign,s whatever of lack of compensation; he was able to run and play much the 
same as other bo)*s -and he had done so in spite of warning by the school physician. 
He complained himself of headaches and of feeEing nervous, which was rsthcfr unusual 
since most boys tend to hide such physical ailments. 

Some of his ailments mtji;ht possibly be tlie cause of school dissatisfaction and 
ensuing truancy. With Joe no direct relationship whatever could be esitablished 
between his delinquent tendencies and his heart disease. 

Of course one could discuss his chorea and nervousness, his enure&is and oail- 
biting, as indicating some lack of good control which also found expression in hb 
misconduct. But the proof of such instability as & cause could only be shown by 
observation under experimental social conditions. As we no longer bcKcve that 
adenoids and tonsils, however important they may be in themselves, arc directly 
respon:uble for misbehavior or school retardation, so any physical conditions in which 
the brain is not aSected are never any direct cause of d4.>1ini:|uency. 

The family of Ove lived in twg large, fairly sunny rooms for which they paid 
$10.00 B month. Joe slept with his brother in the kitchen with the window open 
juat a Utile. One could at once think of bad sleeping conditions as possiblj' responsible 
for Joe's headaches. 

Joe's physical habits were a matter of inquiry. He drank very little tea or 
coffee, although he had a considerable liking for the latter, There had been very 
little smoking. His enureas we have mentioned. His mother knew of no bad sex 
habits. 

From the court report we learned that Joe at the time of his first appearance had 
been keeping poor company. From Joe himself we heard illuminating facts about 
his crowd. They were a group of boys of hi.'i own nationality and about his own age 
who had been going together for three years. They engaged regularly in petty stealing 
on the street and from stores u opportunity offered. 

Of course Joe's school career was a matter of inquiry. He entered the kinder- 
garten at four years. He lost a year's work on account of his attack of chorea and 
heart trouble. Now he was repenting fourth grade. His teacher reported that he 
had been troublesome occasionally during the previous year, but his conduct had beea 
good recently. For some time, however, she bad noted periods of distinct nervousness 
and some bad temper. Joe's molhcr said that she had been sent for occasioiially on 
account of this. 
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We may come Dow to Joe's mental lift, a matlcr, if we may Jvldgt by ne&riy ex'cry 
' case, of the utmost important^. Wc begin with ptrsonalxiy Iraits. Joe was reported 
by his mother quiet, obcdicQt, somewhat trritabte -with the younger children, truthful, 
thoroughly honest at home, generous and aGTcctionate. In our dealings with him, 
Joe made certain very de&nite imprcsuons on ua. He seemed a nice, qLiel. friendly, 
fltnfc lad. rather restless, somewhat frowmnf;. distinctly impatient, very evidently not 
happy, or normally care-free for a boy of his age. We found him quite truthful. He 
was certAinly hypochrondiiac, calling attention freely to his netvousness, nail-biting^ 
hcaibicbcs, and making much more of his heart trouble than it deserved or is common 
! in a boy or giil witb a umilar ailment. 

From the finit the problem of mentai abilHy was before us in this case because of 
school backwardness; from his betng at least two years retarded we wondered if he 
were defccti^-e to any degree. On the Stanford Revision of the Binet scale he graded 
as having fairly good ability, his Intelligence Quotient was 97, well up in the average 
group. But his was an unewn performance; consideration of the separate results 
brought out interesting points for inlcrpretation. He proved to have a very poor 
auditory mcmor>' sptan, curiously only attnining a level of six years in this; while hii 
reactions to common-scn5c judgments gave him credit for a performance equal to 
fourteen years. He scored pooriy on the vocabulary test, but this was undoubtedly 
due to poor opportunity — his mother spoke only in her native language and he had 
always lived amidst a foreign-speaking gronp. 

That his common-sense judgment was very good was demonstrated also by hit 
performance on a non-Unguage test for apperceptive ability. 

He sJiowed no great skill with his hands, but we were particularly interested 
because of bis earlier chorea to find tltat his motor control on special tests was quite 
normal, nor did we find any evidences of poor mental control. Joe demonstrated no 
particular aptitude for doing things with bis hands in his work with our construction 
lefts. He was, ol coxum, too young to present any problem (or vocational testing. 
I Given standard educational tests, he did rather better in both spelling and reading 

than the requirements of his school grade, but in arithmetic was not proportionately 
as good. Although at that time we did not have any good special tests for learning 
■bilily, il was fair to assume from his school record and the Endings on the tests given 
that he was a slow learner. 

We now see that Joe's school retardation was not due to mental defect but rather 
to a combination of time lost through his illness and to some spvcial mental disabtlitiei 
affecting particularly his learning capacity. 

Out of all this examination, a matter of a couple of hours of skQfuI work, we 
gained a clear impression that Joe was thoroughly vnU-baiaMed. 

Nor did Joe seem to present any prc^Iem in the iymamia of mtntat lift, in the 
■ense of involving matters of mental energy or fuDctiooiug. He seemed, as we con- 
sidered his mental makeup in detail, neither especially energetic nor, on the other band, 
lethargic. 

Hq feature of Joe's case, and this h true of many cases, presented points of more 
Importance than those which wc carac to know of through making an inquir}' into Ms 
inner mtnial lift, or menUU tonUnt, as It may be called — his ideation, thoughts, the 
material of his imagery. In ihe course of the two inierv-iews given to Joe, we learned 
of many details of his mental experiences, attitudes, aiMl interests. He was not fond 
of icadinc; be participated in no outdoor iports, perhaps entirely becuue he bad 
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been Wftraed against it by the doctor, although JoesUtcd Lhai he ims aplUin< 
ever be chose. All theM facts, while throwing only indirect tight on c»tMtbn,J 
ofierMl n very definite opportuDily Tor constructive measures to be reconuBOKU 

Joe's interest had been mainly thow of street life. In conccclioa with iim\ 
learned of what proved to be the crux of the whole situation. He told lu that < 
wu about ei|;bt yesra old be belonged to a, liulc dub of young boys that otctil 
cellar — they engaged in petty stealing, chiefly from street staoda. Ever 
time he has known bud boys, eome of Lhem very bod. Nearly all stole, soaei 
away from home occasionally at night, they pUyed dice, and several of thai 
court records. But then these delinquencies were not to his mind, he rm^y ui 
stand dearly (nor, may I say to ours] their wont misconduct. They talked i 
showed htm indecent pictures, and he was taught bad sex habits by thean wheat 
years old. Xor was this all. Some of the group told him about their affatn' 
girls and thai at least one attempted bad practices with him. Thi» led to sex 
tions which he maintained were associated with bisi nervousneu. He «»■<< iti 
what made him bite hisiuult. His story about all this was told first to the ps 
and (hen later to me. 

A great deal of ideation had been built up about these experiences, and whiki 
obtained no evidences of the Formation of definite repressions orof an out-and-out i 
flict, still this explained the hold of bis companions on him. 

With the foregoing facts before us we felt ourselves ready to make tiie smnnvl 
of the positive points and the outlook and the cliief recommendation. A 91 
scheme should be used which attempt logically to focus the salient points upon I 
patcatialities and possibtc remedies. What the fuidings of positive import were if* 
been ^iven, and need not be repeated. On account of the leading part played k<| 
companionship and ideation centering about companionship affairs, it was felt tksl 
under present conditions the outlook was anything but favorable. If the fac^l 
would move, their good moral standards might be ulilizablc in sa%'ing Joe from furtWl 
misconduct. But if. like so many foreigners, they refuse lo leave their local comBfrl 
nity, then Joe would belter be placed through some agenc}'. .Mtbough two otMt\ 
companions bad been sent away, some of them were still about there, and if the 
ones returned, as they probably would after a, few months, it was likely that thckj 
old friendship would still prove inimical to Joe's welfare. 

At home or placed out he badly needed the building up of new interests and tdcu 
to replace the pernicious mental contact which was, as he slated, so recurrent that Et 
had been his uadaing. If his family moved lo a new city environment much mudit 
be supplied through the activities of some settlement or other social center, but if ai 
agency placed him, country life might be better because of the value of physical 
upbuilding and the opportunity (or developing an entirely new set of interests. Some 
special tutoring, if this was at all feasible, might help him to advuntc in srhool work. 
If anybody could be found to do this, we would be gUd to outline his particular needs 
arid methods of meeting lhem. Advance in school might be ifauughL of .is a general 
stimulus to him. 

We did not feel convinced that his sex habits, not severe, needed any special 
attention, they would probably be largely corrctletl by better ideation, 

Coaccming physical conditions, we recommended tliat a specialist pass judgment 
again on bis heart, As a general social measure wc urged that the little neighborhood 
gang be broken up. 
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T Hope I have made clear &c\'enil poiotfi.' that a study of a fauman individual ts 

iponant ecoui^h to be doa« well, that it muat be undertaken la & de&nitc spirit of 

Toughness, th&t it shouEd be ii well-rotinded study, thai It require training and 

vcral kinds of technical skill. It demands a speci&l approtch, a combination of a 

lund sympathy with a strong feeling for the practical issues of the situation. 

Natural curiosity calls for a short statemcst of what was done for Joe and what 

larere the results, Plaredonprobation, awaiting ad jmtnicnt.i, his tonsils were removed 

"by theorderof aspecialist. Before anything else wua done he appeared in court again 

£or shoplifting with companions, and then he discussed with the judge the causes of 

' liis own misdoings. He said that he could not get the ideas of misconduct out of hh 

head, and be asked the fudge to send him away to the boys' reform school. Then 

the services of an agcnry were again in\-okpd with a request thai they hurry the matter 

through. He was speedily placed in an ordinary wholcK>me country home in upper 

^ New England. The new environment and new interests very quickly brought about 

^ grsat changes. He conquered his enuresis, his nervous habits ceased almost entirely, 

^ even his nail-biting. His altitude of mind changed; his hypochondria gave way to a 

normal interest in gamos and in do^iog the chores on the farm; he acquired much better 

Bcnctal standards, particularly those of clcanlines*, and w< were much amused because 

this foreign boy took on n good Vermont accent; he wa& atMolulely honest in (his 

home, and was much liked there and in the countryside. He was slow in school 

^^ ftdjustment but tric<l hard. No abnormal sex interests developed there. 

^M Part of this splended result was undoubtedly due to the prewnce in the home of 

^Htwo other boys, one a little older, who was a sort of hero to this lad. 

^B He came home after this placing and now for ten months has held his own ID 

' many ways. He Is said Co be thoroughly honest and to have given no trouble any- 

where. We note, as might be cupcctcd, that unfortunately his acquired standards 

f have been gradually deteriorating under the old conditions. Seen recently, we find 

' that he is terribly homesick lor (he country and has grown to dislike narrow quarters 

at home and on the crowded city streets. 
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B. THE ELiMIN.VnON OF THE REFORMATORY 

Carrie Weaver Smith, Suptrinltndent, State Training Sckooi/ar Girls, GainemlU, Ttxas 

Probably the greatest hindrance to social progress is our blind worship of words. 
Just let an idea get inca.scd in words, and it is apt to cease to functionate as an idea. 
Social platitudes are arid deserts. Often In speaking of pathological liars in institu- 
tions, we ofTidals say, "So and So has told that stor>- so many times she actually 
believes it," and 90 do we social workers. Somebody, seeing unsatisfactory Kicijil 
conditions, wants a remedy, honestly and earnestly thinks out a scheme, starts propn- 
ganda, gets a following, gets legislation, gets an institution, calls it by the name of the 
thing he fondly hopes it will accomplish, and then l«p«es back into satisfied Klf- 
assurance. It reminds me of the hen in "Jack the Giant Killer," Surely you remem- 
ber the hen that the giant could place upon the table and command to lay, and lay It 
would indefinitely, until the giant went to sleep. A hen lays because it u a hen, 
regardless of everything else (in fair>' stories). A achool teaches ber-ause it is a acbool; 
a church saves because it b a church; a reformatory re-forms because it is 1 reforma* 
toiy (also in faiiy stories I) « 
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Tlie word reformatOTy b dsogerous becauie it makes the public believe in 
thing Lhat cannot exi&t and gives a false sense of security. The n-ord u uUy; it is 
assumins the possibility of an accomplishmeot that is tMobpcally and psychoIogicaQy 
impossible. Given, lor eiample, a young ciiminal (for irant of « better name) wbo 
has indicated by his anti-social conduct that he is in need of all th^t refonnadon tl 
lasumcd to nie&n; given a "model InstitutioQ" (aoother word thai wc bUodly revcrr), 
the youiigaDli-socia] person is bathed, ahaved, psychologiMd, vocatioaaliz«d, alched— 
all at the sound of a beD, by a schedule that Is UDcbangeable, immuuble (also sacred 
wordi); he is credited, or discredited; his response indicates his dcftte of refomuitioB, 
and he is paroled, a re-foraied man. And Sodety puts its lingers in its armboks, tilts 
its derby, and uyi, " Ju»t look what 7 did 1" A bath, a shave, psychological examiaa- 
tioR, vocational guidance, high school, machine shop, model iaslitutioo, hocus pocusi 
out pops a new man — doing in dg^teen months the job of the Creator, uul doing jl 
with damaged goods, whr^reas the Creator at least had new material. Of course it b 
ailly. In the good old German coUoquialiam, "It h to laugh." II be is re-(oniiAblr 
(to make use of common diction), be should not be sent to a reformatory. ]i b 
liable to ruin him. If he is not re-formable, it obviously isn't his fault if he doesti 
reform. Therefore, our cue should be to remove oU the things from the «o-caJled 
lelormatories that suggest blameworthiness, call them ho^itals, and treat the patiimtl 
accordingly. ScUh L 

PhydcaUy, the adult cannot be made o\-er. Adenoids have deformed his mpbs- 
tory anatomy. Endocrine imbalance has mbshapen his body, slumped his muscles, 
and gotten his ocrvous system askew. Bad eating habits have played havoc with his 
digestion, etc. 

Mentally, the brain stops growing at fourteen. Alter srteen, native intelligeoce 
ceases to improve. The indi^-idual then illustrates Brand Whillock's epigram, "You 
cannot tell a man anything unless he knows it already." So that after sijrteen out 
work with the human mind is to develop, not form; to educate, not create. TV 
emotions and instincts in eWdencc lu a child of three may determine the conduct of 
the man of thirty. "The obliteration," sa>*s one of our nerve specialists, "of the oacc 
Well established psycho-physical ncuro-cndocrine path is impossible, and these paths 
are established in early childhood." Dr. Pcarcc Bailey says: "If there is any one 
point at which intensive psychiatiir anri ps>Thological study should begin, it is not 
difficult to be ccruin where that point is. It is in childhood and early adolescence." 
School children, not prison inmates, wc may hope to reclaim. Dr. Hcaly, I remember, 
said, in an address made at the Cleveland conference years ago. "Inner mental exp^ 
rienccs, as well as environmental happenings, in young childhood frwjucntly determine 
the trend of whole careers." As a terri6c ejtamplc of the carelessness and indifference 
of oQicials, I am reading you the original of a letter which came into my possession, 
written by a child of eleven, who at the time of the writing was an inmate of a county 
jail. It is written on the sheriff's letterhead, as follows: 
DKAtt MotBEK Ajro DAVtAV: 

How u« you getting alittg tliU fine cUy? I have bccD licrt every sInn Friday. iSn. T. bniigbt 
m« too i>J1 Ki{ I gill over «iib Ihoc »oTa. Our nutroo sure a iroad to i" t't'i* ?t>c h«vc Co >ec if w« an 
taktaantytKoad. M«lli<Trniii a'^'l TitMy eome to %e*mt,. I jun tallnit are ol tnyMlf now. twmsbed 
my hah- lixby. Mother [ Iimked tor you to jco by het* but I diJn't ie« you. Mn. M pvr trie a pjtct qI 
andy the oight I cum hen. I will tell you what 1 h«vc tar bre&kfut. A big piece ot brau] hmI Ivo 
pieccB of faacsa and t cap of coffee. And for dbner wc hava a «p of red beua and lotat ram and £v« 
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piactt ol Cora bicwL Molbu il you every ineotioa ni boiu to ma I wED Ihrvw tium at ymt. Malbet 
Idon'tikpiftlcut Ulat ajjlit. Lui nighi riown ttain Mmebody wujiwt ictckminx cop'^' thdc voIm, 
kad I UmuiM ol bome «n<l ju*l o ied. I *U!1 no (o Sundsr School Tbet Ihne euU in tte toom *rith me. 
One tt Heltn. the other i> Fay (both adalt prortitvtet— C. W. K.). Well daddy ynu coma to the UD to 
■Hme. I amoD Ibc (bird floor. I arUlclme for tJii* time. With bveaodwutldol tu*m. your daufblet 
H. P-5.: Btinc me a boi oC Hertbey's. 

The Ifttpr U quoted vcrbstim; tbc date is April, 1911; the offid&Is are men and 
women who have prafitect by Iwo Ihouund years of buppOEcd civiluation, and yet 
ha%'e not learned. By our utter carcle»ncss of the child, not only in this instance, 
but in thousands ol others, we allow the adull to become warped beyond all recognition, 
then estaWiib rc-fomialori«, and say we will re*form him. Dr. Weidensall. in her 
Bcdfon] studies, gives us little to hope for from the material scot to that iastitution, 
except as far as hablt-maldns under constant supervision is concerned. In Mauachu- 
sett), in iqi4, of 1^,303 persons sentenced to rorrertional institutions, there were 
I3r437 recidivists. .\t Sing Sing, in a recent report out of 60S commitments, 40b 
were recidivists. "Give us reformable miicerials and wc can reform," used to be an 
Elmira dictum. Arc we to bi-Ucvc that less than half the material that comrs lo otir 
reformatories is capabk of being worked over into new men ? Probably nearer the 
truth would be for us to realize that the other 50 per cent who conie out of the refor- 
matories better men and women would have be<a UiU better men and womca if tbcy 
had never been sent to an institution. 

Psychic infection is a very real thing, and the walk of our jaD>. penitentiaries, 
and even our reformatories, arc reeking with it. Wilde did not exaggerate when 

he Mid: 

The touint deedi, like poImd tvewb, ffow m\l ia pcUoa air, 
111 only what U (ood ia nan thai die* and wiltmt there. 

A psychologist named Alexander I'ope, many years ago, warned us about domes- 
ticating the monster Vice. The utter casualncss of the repeated odender is aptly 
illustrated by a story of a Negro woman who was arrested periodicnlly for dninkencesa 
and dtscHdcrly conduct. She came to have her regular seat in the patrol wagon, and 
one day, when she was ushered into the wagon by a policeman, she found a N'egro mao 
sitting in her accustomed seal. "Move, ntggah, dia mah sentl" she exdaiaied, and 
then, as the patrol wagon rattled off lo the city jail, she stuck her bead out as fat as 
she could and ycUrd to the driver, "Home, James." The story is loo tragic and loo 
true in its significance to be funny, Why is it? Would not a person's instinctive 
pride and self-respect aione tend to keep bira out of prison ? But slop, and tell me, 
what shred of self-respect can wc hope to be left to the offender when be gets through 
the ordeal of our modem court procedure, when he has been the butt of the iokct and 
obscenities of the prosecuting attorney, lias been the beneficiary of the Ucs and mis- 
representations of the attorney for the plaintiil, and the (rec-fot-all show for the 
gaping vultures that perch in our court rooms. A defense reaction, mingled with a 
certain natural bravado, immediately develops and temporarily saves the itttiatloD. 
for the offender, but inevitably leaves tiim permanently scarred. Then, again, the 
oSender often knows the character of the men who sit in judgment on him. Society 
and the court should learn that the offender was not bom yesterday! Unfortunately, 
w« do not choose the ol^cials who have to do with criminals with any consistent 
discrimiiuition. From the policeman on the beat to the judge in his black cap, 
pronouncing the death sentence, our ^'ttem b one of hit-oi-misa. Of course, we 
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mif^t aay to cxtcniutlon of our ilipthod muufoUiioDs of irr t y Mu fla fl ity for tlie 
welfare of oflradrri, th^t ve cannot expert a modem, revolutiocuiy idea like having 
ODDagB Dien for policemec and lamed uvd upright racn (or judges to be adopted 
ffcncrtflyycl. Ofcounc! Ofcouncl By the wiy, ihrre is a book, which is not one 
of the bnt wUen, called Tke Repubtit of Plata. Plato would choose a man, who 
piainnea to judge hit fellowmcD, in chOdhood. He must be ooder observation all 
during his youth, that he may be "unpoJuled with evil maniKTV, good and beautiful, 
that he may judne soundly of what is joit." The potential judge must be given 
dcfinilc trials u to his virtue, in duldhood, youth, and manhood. If be comes out 
pure, tfwn. a4id tl)cooDly,tabt tobegivea the task of judging bis fcUows, and be «bo 
presumes to touch in any way the dutioy of the little child should approach his task 
with the >en»e of eternal responsibility. 

We cannot eliminate the afiennath of the juveoQe court, the reformatory, without 
first dimioaling juvenile court. Elunioaljoo must mean substitution. What, there- 
fore. »D we subfttituie (or the juvenile court ? An educational council as port of our 
school lystcm and not aspart of our legal machinery. Id constant session there should 
be, in every dty, and available for consultation in any community, a group of trained 
men and women, armed with such legal authority as to make pos&ible the disposition 
of children's cases, who would serve as the absolutely essential clearing house. To 
this council the Khool teacher, the school nurse, the parents, or the od^bors, could 
make informal appeal. By cureful propaganda and educational methods, these people 
in turn must be trained to recognize the mental and «piriitiitl danger ^gnals, just as 
now they arc trainctl to recognise measles and diphtheria. Delinquency, as a disease, 
is generally a ftradual, insidious infection. To be handled properly, the diagnosis 
must be rruide early. 

The clearing house is absolutely necessary. That is axiom one, if we would 
eliminate the reformatory. And the clearing house should not be an oSice for hurried 
coniuittalion, Such clearing houses clear the docJiet, but frequently not the child's 
atmoBpherc. N'ol hurried consultation and diagnoHis, but detailed and extended 
observation. Is what wc need for these coses who are early indicating anti-sodal con- 
duct. Many of these children can return from the clearing house to their own bomes, 
provided the humc is kept under supervision. Snatching a child from its home is a 
laay method, and oft en the subtil itute for the home is an institution where the stai>dnrds 
of cart are no improvement over the home from which the child was taken. 

When will we inilicale that we believe that the psychologists spnak truth when 
they tell us that the love needs of the child are (ar more real than its food needs t One 
of the consummate promises of the ancient prophets to sinning Israel was. "As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I coDifort you." I plead with you to leave the 
child in Its mother's home, under supervision, under sympathetic advice with the 
jiarcnCs (not to the parents), and under the influence and irLspiration as to what can 
be accomplished in the improvement of the home. The child will act as a lever to the 
fnmUy standaids. This will, Ijowcver, necessitate a great increase in the number of 
our friendly visitors, directed by ihe educational couDcil; it will neccatltale adequate 
mothers' pensions; it will necessitate courts of domestic rcUUoasi it will ooccssiUUB_ 
day nurseries; and it will cost money. 

From the clearing house then we must eirtend our supervision ol the home 
child-placing in other than their own home, when absohicely necessary; (ecblcmiiid< 
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colonies, when dtfinttely iikdkated, allhoufch here it should be emplusued thai nuay 
(ecblcmiDded children, u tfaowD by labomtory findings, can b« kqit ouUid« of the 
initUutkm, under supcrviuon. Psychopathic hospitals ate nbsolutdy oecctsary, and 
to really functianatc bc&C, must treat the neurotic child rather than the pBjxbopathk 
adult. And, finally, for certain cases, schooU. 

ll is the contunationol dependent child, the feebleniind^ child, the psychopathic 
child. and the normal child that make our refonnatorlu. to-called, the futile Itutitutioos 
that they are. Separate the classes, and you trill automatically eliminate the refornui- 
tory. There is no relation whatever between the reformatory and the tnining school 
for juveniles, and given the really functionating clcimng houie in constant co-operalion 
with the public icbool, tocethct with )upcr>')sed homes, child-pUcing in pnvate homes, 
colonie:* for the feebleminded, hospitals for the psycho|>aihic, and real schools for the 
cducable, and there will be practically ou material lur the adult reformatory. 

Do not dare to say that this is an impractical ideal until it has been given 1 
ttiorough trial. 

Now. about the training school : Firf t, keep it small. The number who may ride 
in an elevator is reguUted by law, and yet so fearful are we of overhead expense that 
we crowd our training Khools for juveniles untU they absolutely cease to functionate. 
The Ug institution is doomed to fall. Children cannot be educated en masse. E\-en 
the best standard treatment oi tbc group must give way to the concept of the individual. 

Second, keep the institution a school, and a school only. Inust that the child 
be given a full public school day, and protest per<a«tenlly against being a party to 
permitting a so-called itate supported iostitulion to prop itself on the labor of the 
child as a crutch. It tempts one to ask, in considering ifac training schools in .'America, 
"\\1icn is a school not a school ?" and to answer, " When it is a school for delinquents" 
(so-called). Because the child has shown by her anti-social conduct how much she 
is in need of more education, she is put in a training school where she will get leas. 
There should be the best in equipment and opportunity. A child Iron a good home 
may be able to "get by" in a makesliiit school, but the child from a makeshift home 
must have the best. The housing should be in usall cottages, of not more than ten 
girls to a cottage, under a womiin possessed of the highest education, culture, and 
piacticftl Christianity. If there must needs be a choice as to whether or not the 
hooMnothcr or the superintendent of the Institution should have education, refine- 
ment, and culture, by all mcAns pick the matron for these qualities in preferrnce to 
the superintendent, OS she has more to do with the molding of the childrrn 'stives than 
anyone ebe connected with the institution. 

Each girl should have her own room and keep hei posseadons in her room— 
except what slie has in the back yard I Seriously, I believe the greatest lack in our 
training schools is the back yard; the back yard, with arbors and shade trees and 
fiowen — not too primly set — duckens and biddies, and a dog house, and an outdoor 
doU home, and a place to make playhouses out of old bricks and shingles. Oh. we 
need— kow tragically we need — for our children who become wards of the state to 
leave the "e"off of our accepted method of tre-iilment. We give them ktimaae (rent- 
ntent. as we do our dogs and cats, the while they are yearning for human treatment. 
Eliminate the "e" from humane and you have helped to eliminate the retonnalar>'. 
O. Henry's prayer that he might "bring to a child the heart of a child" is the greatest 
need w« have today in our handling of children. But we grow up so, cspedally 
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inatitutionKl heads! What MelhuiieliLhs we are expected to bel Dignity must be 
coostuitly presen*ed to maintain discipline! If we coutd only substitute ■ flexible 
realization o( the etomal fitness of things, and remember that, as Paul says, "There 
is a time for all thingst" Vie should all approadi this mightiest of human ta.hks in a 
spirit of humility. Wc should oncf and for all have done with hypocrisy. The best 
qualification for a Marker in a school for juveniles in a fpiod memory of her ovm child- 
hood. We should have patieoce. and we should feci consuaily the thrill of the job. 
We should remember that the task is a slow one; that in th« words of Dr. Hart, " Five 
years is a short lime in the life o( a social worker." Wc should stick. The institu- 
tional ht^ad who simply looks upon the positior as a stepping stone to one of "more 
prestige" or better rccompcn.se ia a traitor to the cause of childhood. If, in the course 
of human events, one gcLs "let out," be ready to meet it, and with ^ood grace depart. 
Pack up your material pos«eMions as best you may, but puck with the utmost paiaa 
your ideaU; label, "Handle with Care. This Side Up," and go forth joyfully lo the 

oext opportunity. 

For. M tbe Aik be bonw to ZJon. who 
Rcedi how tbajr pcrlibad, at were paid that bore it 7 
For. to tbc SltfhtlllM*. whit ilume— wbAl tfide — 
It we, the pticaU, mn bouniJ ot crowned beiare iL 



CERTAIN STEPS IN THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 

A. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION NEEDS IN THE 

TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS 

(Summary of Address) 

O. P. Levit, Secretary, Am-frkan Prison Association, New York 

I, The treatment of delinquency and crime should be a profession. TTie lawyer, 
the ministi^r, the school teacher, arc recognized as bong of a profession. This means 
that there should be a group of standards in the profession of social worker, as related 
to the treatment of crime and lawbrcakinf;. 

3. One of the important requirements is accountability, ^^1tat we say and what 
we Ho should be checked up, even if only by ourselvcit. Our profession requires of us 
intcll'cctual as well as legal and social honesty. Loose talk, remarks, and inferences 
not based npon fact or truth, easy, slipshod inferences, and the like should be excluded 
from our ptafession, and tbe person indulging in such tmworranted pcrformaooe 
should be recognized as rot representative of the profession. 

3. We need to appreciate that wc can contribute to tbe world's piogrcss. This 
is the best that, consciously or unconsciously, the world places upon our work. Thne 
are any number of persons working in this field who are doii)g their work in a routine 
way, not daringly or with imagination. They serve, and they pass away in time. 
It is the pioneer, the daring, even the insurgent worker in this Ueld who mo^t makes for 
progress, provided hts basic principles arc sound. In proportion as wc are conscious 
that we thus contribute to the world's progress shall wc sense tbe necessity and (he 
Ugaess of the field. 

4. There should be civil service in the selection of wardens and superintendents 
of correctional i&stitutians just as much as in the case ol lesiscr oQicials. Only through 
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lound civil 9crvlc« — not dvll service played as a political game, nor perverted by 
vrctchcd or Jnadquatc appointments to such important ofiices — shall wc rid oursielves 
gradually of tbc blight of poUiica in conncclioo with the operation oi correctional 
inHtitutionii. 

5. There should be relatively secure tenure of oflicc. Tlie lawyer knows that his 
field oilers permaRency, likewise the minister, the school teacher. But so long as the 
Wudenship, and to a lesser degree the KUpcrintcndcncy, of reformatories arc of the 
lD-4gain-out-aKaiD. oQ-again-on-again kind, there wjU be little inducement 10 high 
class persons to^risk their success and the welfare of those dependent upon them on 
such unstable foundations. 

6. 'J'liere ahould be clinics in courts and ic institutions. This has become so 
obvious as hardly to need even repetition today. The treatment of the criminal 
must be on the basis of adequate knowledge. Such information cannot be obtained 
without clinical help la many instances. And the clinical help should not be had only 
after the one dealt with has arrived at an institution. Indeed, the clinic ought to 
begin as early as the primaty schoolroom. 

7. As a corollary, alt sipedalixed treatment of the inmate should be on the basis 
of adequate knowledge of the Individual to be treated. It is as unfair to treat an 
inmate pretlominantly on the basis of any one kind of specialized knowledge as it is to 
treat him in mass. For instance, to treat an inmate wholly on the basis of the findings 
of a physician or a psychologist is as bad as to treat turn wholly on the findings of a 
"P.K.." or a warden. What is essential in any institution is IteatmenI on a basis of 
the joint findings of a qualified group of persons. 

8. There should be an end to the existence of a number of different systems of 
correction within the same state. A State Department of Correction is essential. 
To continue the system of the county jail, the municipal institutions, reformatories 
under boards of managers, ard prisons under still another body is to perpetuate many 
of the idminiatrative evils tlial we seek to get away from. State departments of 
correction or of public welfare, centralizing control of correctional institutions under 

.one board, should be developed. 

■ 9. All preventive and protective measures should be f^reatly advanced and 
^increased in the co m mun i ties. It should be better recognized that crime and law- 
breaking "start young" and often far remote from the vicinity of a correctional 
institution. The temptatioos of youth should be counteracted by equally attractive 
and pleasurable substitutes for the things that lead youth to delinquency. The 
organizations that foster healthy childhood and clean living among boys and girls 
should have large support. Young men and women should have sane and effective 
help before they are far on the road to crime and delinquency. 
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B. PROHIBrnON AND CRIME 

Projessor Jokn L. GiUin, DtpatttnttU cf Secicloiy, University oj Wisconsin, Madison 

The speakers on the effect of prohibition at the Conference last year indicated 
that it was too early to be sure as to the efiocts of prohibition upon M>cial problems. 
Dr. Elwood told us that alcoholic psychosis had decreased in the N'ew York State 
Hotqiital since prohibition went into cflcct. The percentage of ftrsi admisuons 
decnawd from 8.6 per cent in 1917 to 4 per cent in 1919. Mr. Diown, of the Indiana 
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Board of State Clurities. showed that between 1917 and iQtg tltenumbprof pHsonera 
in all kiods o( correctional iastitutiotts in Indiana hod greatly dimmuh«d. At the 
time of U»t year's Conference the number of prisooen hod never been 90 law in thm 
couoty jailfiof lofiiana. From 1917 to 1419 there waa a reduction of 58 per cent in th« 
jail population of that state and • decrease of 61 per cent in the conunitnient». Tha 
number of empty jails had almost doubled; the commitments to the Correctional 
Department of the Woman's Prison decreased 71 per cent from IQ17 to iqiq, while 
the repeater? sentenced 10 the Slate Form decreased 70 per cent for the same pcnod. 
Mr. Brown said that while the cauact for the decreoM may have been numerous, 
prohibition was the most potent. 

Since that report was mode to this Conference a year ago, other evidence hu 
been found whicrh seems to indicate that prohibition, even with the dlfhculty of per- 
manent enforcement, seems to have had decided effect upon criminality. The study 
of the situation in Grand Rapids, Michigan, published by the Stmey in Kovunber of 
last year, showed llut during the &nt year of prohibition in Grand Raptda there was 
a reduction of S4 per cent in the court coses of that city, and of 45 pet cent In the 
second year, making an average decrease oE 40.8 per cent for the two years. Il U a 
well known tact that the excessive use of alcohol is connected with certain crimes 
more dirc«:lly than wiih others. Crimes of violence are more inQucnced than ctinei 
of cuntung. The crimes cspedally affected in Grand Rapids were assault, felonica, 
assault and battery, breach of the peace, desertion, habitual drunkenness, indecent 
liberties, disorderly conduct, intoxication and diwrderly conduct, and vogianc}-. The 
jail population decreased two-thirds. The total cases adjusted in police court betwuft 
[916-17 and tgtq-io, decreased almost one-half, while the crime of intoxication 
only a little more than one-fourth what it was in iqt6 and iQt?. 

Furthi^ tigcures are now available for the state of Indiana. In 1930 the avi 
daily number in the slate prison was only 009 as compared with 1,909 in iQi?- In 
the Reformatoiy the number had decreased from 1,376 in 1917 to 709 in 1910; in the 
Woman's Prison from 55 to 45. The number of women misdemeanants in the Cor- 
rectional Department of the Woman's Prison had decreased from iii to 37; the 
misdemeanants at ttie Stale Farm had decreased from 693 to 393. Thcit was a 
slight decrease in the number in the Boys' School, and a sliRht increase in the nombet 
in the Girls' Siiiool for those yean. The commitments to the State Farm dropped 
from 3,333 In 1916 to 993 lo 1930: to the Correaionol Department of the Woman's 
Prison from 343 to gi; the number sentenced to jails from 9,896 lo 2,193.' 

A study reported in the Surtey for May 14, made by M rs. Tyson in Penns>-lvsnia, 
shows a similar decrease in that state in spite of the fact that in western Pcmuylvania 
large amounts of liquors have been obtained for "mcdidnal purposes." The number 
of non-support cases in Piicsburgb dropped from 1,055 '" ^Q") *" 74* ■'^ ^OM, and in 
another of the Urge cities of the state the number of reported cases of cruelty to 
children due to drink fell from 163 in 1919 to 14 in igro. The jail population of the 
state was decreased by half during last year; the Industrial Refonnatory for Older 
Boy Delinquents suffered a decline in its atlmissions from 731 in igig to 35s io 1930. 
The Hous« of Corieciion in Philadelphia in 1920 had from 600 tu too inmates as 
compared with 1,700 to t,Soo in p re-prohibition days. >\'hile other factors doubllew 

' Priitn S*mi*y, hoMti at Suti Chatitiei of Induaft, IndiiDipoUi. I9», p. t j: TUtty-firtt A 
lUf^l, Baud frt State Charities ol ladiaaa. lodiaoairalis. loii, p. i&. 
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account in some degree for Utese decreases, the study iodicatea the pnibability that 
even partial prohibition has hail a dccidetl cScct. 

In fipite oi the increase in amsta and commitments dje to the enforcemcnl of 
the prohibitory law which lends to increase the number of crimes ajid prisoners, in 
Ohio the SecreCai)- of the Bojird of Charities writes me that he is convinced that 
prohibition has resulted thus far in a decrease of at least 10 per cent in petty and. 
major oSenses which were crimrs prior to the enaclmrnl of the prohibition law. Hal 
reports that there was a very notable falling off of petty crime as reflected In thfe 
eight workhouses immediately after the enactment of pTohibilion when the population 
decreased bo per cent. Since the so-called cHme wave has been tipieading over the 
countfy and the police have been more active in apprchendinn vagrants, and the 
courts in imposing sentences to workhouses, that decrease has not been maintained, . 
Mr. George S, XMlson, secretary of the Bonrd of Charities of the District of Columbia,' 
writes me that the ^ort experience of the district since national prohibition has gone 
into effect shows a very marked decrease in the number of petty offenders. The 
aclu»l number of ramtniimcnts and the daily average population have liotfa shown 
great icductionH, the dally average for the first nine months of the current fj£cal year 
being approximulely 195, with no marked increase at present, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable industrial conditions. 

The District had a local prohibition taw previous to the constitutional amend- 
ment. This went into ctlect in November, IQ17. For several years previoui* to H}\^ 
the population in the District workhouse averaged slightly over 600. In iqi8 there 
was a decrease of 40 per cent over the previous year; in IQ19 a slight increase over 
1918, while in igaoit reached the lowest point initshistory, namely, 334. Mr. Wilson 
docs not attribute this influence entirely tu prohibition, but !>a>'s (hat the &rst marked 
decrease came suddenly foUowing the going into effect of the Law for the District of 
Columbia in iqt;.' 

In Illinois, t& the three penal instJlutioaB of JoUel, Chester, and Pontiac, l}» 
number of inmates showed a decided iacrease from tQtj to tgt;, then a decrease in 
IQ18 and igig, with another increase in igao, attributed by the 6scal supervisor of 
the Department of Public Welfare to the return of paroled men to the institutions 
and the more rigid enforcement of the law in the cities where the newspapers have 
been devoting considerable space to the crime wave. 

Some figures from WiAonsin hnve an interest in this connection. While the 
direct connection between prohibition and commitmcntB to the correctional institutions 
of the state cannot be made, the facta are given here for what they are worth. 

Since 1915 the commitments by the courts to the State Prison have been as 
follows: 

t»IS sSa 101* 300 

1916 ,.. foO tvto ,. 314 

I»l| 44S 10*0 '69 

The commitmenlB to the State Reformatory show the following figures: 
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DEUNQUENTS AND COREMCTTON 

The movemrats in the jail populations are of even more interest. It is to the 
jails that most of the crimianU who are influcDced by exces^ve use of alcohol go. I 
b&vc bi^en prrmitted b>* the StAte Bonrd of Control to secure from the rcconis of 
trnntnitmcats to jails figures for two yean, the one tQt4i which was probably a. oonnal 
year, uninSucnccd either by the war or by prohibition. The commitments to jaih 
in that yenr were reported by the county !)hcn0sa.s 15,495, ^ 70CountJes. According 
to the unpublished report of the Board of Control for iqio, in 61 counties there were 
6,403. I took the figures from 13 of the counties in which the largest cities of the 
»tate are located for commitments, for drunkenness, and dborderly conduct In 1914. 
Such commitments numbcrrrd in that year 1,847. Of the same counties in iqjo six 
reported none, while the other seven reported but 8g. There is a possibility, hcfwever, 
that the judges may have committed under some other name, such as va|cranc>-, some 
who would formerly have been coranutted a5 drunk and disorderly. Even making 
such allowances. howe\'er, the diiTerence is striking. It is clear thai the Jails in 1920 
were much \tts used to hold prisoners than in IQ14. Whether prohibition accounts 
for the difference, of course, is still an open question. That it had some inSuence is 
less doubtful. 

In the face of these facts it Is not too much to say that there is a close negative 
correlation between the enactment of the prohtbilioQ taw and the comtnitnients to 
prison, reformatory, and jajb. 



C. THE TREATMENT OF WOMEN OFFENDERS IN THE MUNICIPAL 
COURT OF PHILADELPHIA 

£coH Sitm, Educational Supervisor Munkipd Court, PkHad^ipkui, Pa, 

A clearer understanding of the treatment of women offenders In Philadelphia 
nUgbt be helped, I think, by first presenting the organixation of the Muaicipal Court 
of Philadelphia as a whole, lor It is in one of tlie divisions of the Municipal Court that 
women sex-oElenders are tried. The Municipal Court is divided into &ve <lLvi.sions: 
Domestic Rel&tions, Juvenile, Civil, Crimiiuil, and Misdemeanants'. It is in the 
Miwlemcanants' DivLsion that women arrested for sex oSenses are tried. Each 
division except the Civil Division, has a probation staff.- The Criminal Division and 
the Misdemeanants' Division probation itaSs are divided into a men's division and 
a women's division. The attempt in this paper and in the elides illustrating the paper 
is to describe the work of the Women's Misdemeanants' sodal staff, probation, 
medical, etc. 

The Misdcmiiananta' Dimion of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia hus a two- 
fold jurisdiction, first in the cases o! all disorderly children between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, and second in the cases of all persons arrested for disorderly strccl- 
wallung. For facility of administiation and also because certain fundamental distinc- 
Uona must be made between the handling of the two sexes, the Misdemeanants' 
Division is subdivided into the boys' and men's department, and into the girU' and 
women's department. There is In charge of both departments in administiutive 
chief, William M. Rouse; and a probation officer, Miss Bertha Freeman, is placed In 
direct diarge of the women's division. 
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"Judge"; the courtroorn was fiDcd with loiterer?, pandcren, and tenderloin characters. 
Lawyers wlio made it their btLsiness to defend these girls were always present. Ooc 
of three things might happen as th« nsult of the trUl; discharge, conunitmcnt, or fine. 
Most of the (Xiurls were simply fine mills. There was ubsolutely no superviidon after 
trial. This Bystcm stSl holds in most jurisdictions throughout the countiy. Under 
the new system used in the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, a specialized eourt, the 
Misdenuutants' Division, bandies all these cases. This court has exclusive jurisdiction 
in all cases of women and men arrested for disorderly itrect-walking. 

Under the new misdemeananU' procedure, women arrested for disorderly strect- 
j walking are all brought to the Misdcmeanantt' Court building as soon as the arrest 
fjs made, as shown in the duigTiLni. By referring to the diagram it will be seen that 
there are a number of preliminary steps before the court hearing. Tliis Is altogether 
unlike the proradurc under the old system, where there wa» no step between arrest 
and court hairing- Now wc have preliminary investigation, general medical examina- 
tion, specific examination, sociological report, psychiatric report, and psychological 
report. At the court hearing, the case Is presented to the judge by the court represen- 
tative, a woman who is also in charge of the probation work in this divisioD. By 
referring to the diagram viV see also that a number of dispoaitlons is possibk. The 
line system is not used at all in the new procedure in the Fhiladcl;^ court. No 
vom.'ic brought into court is fined and then turned loose on the streets again. 

I, WomtMCTid girls <ucuied of strtttAeaikin^of proslitulifiitmcvtry Ciic are brought 
In as arrest cases — either alone or with the man whom they were found soliciting. 
Tbc arresu are usually made by a member of the so-calkd vice-squad. The girl 
antsted for street -walking is brought immediately to the Women's Miftdcmeananis' 
Building which is an old Philadelphia schuolhouse — the V'aux School, remudekd to 
glut the purposes of the court. She is not token to a station-boux fint, nor is ahc 
placed in a cell room after she ie brought to the court building. She is at once taken 
to the medical ward dormitory on the second floor of the builduig. Here she b Inter* 
viewed by a probation ofiiccr, hct social history entered on a standard face sheet and 
record forms. This provides material for further investigation if needed. 

The next step b an interview wjih the house physician in charge of diaxoosis. 
Tbc physician who is a regular paid staff iDcmbcr secures all penMoal and fimily 
medical data. A typist sits behind a xnta taking dictated notes of the intervieivj 
although she does not see the girl and the girl does not see her. 

The next step is a physical examiiution as to the general physical condition, i 
by Uie same physician, the typist still taking Dotea. The girl now poues intu 
adjoining room to be examined by the skin (venereal) specialist, who first examines I 
gLandukr and uUier specific condition. A typjat also unobserved bjr the girl 
notes here. 

The next step is the taking of the Wasscnnano test (or the < 
The test is made by the same physician. An examination of the 
patches Cevidencc of specific disease) follows, m-ide by the same pb) 

The girl is now referred to the gynecologist who makca an 
the medical staff may report dchnilely as to the presence of either gooor 
A gononhta smear is taken. 

All the collected medical data after being written up, is sent to the i 
room, where it is on ^e but is not accessible to anjronc except the medic 
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' the next step, the giil or woman is sent to tfae psychiatrist who makes neuro- 
and psychiatric tests, which will reveal neurological conditions. The tests 
such as pupillary ndex, knee jerk. Romberg lest for ex-ideoccs of central 
^*«ss disease, and other tests useful in uncov-ering btd bablts such u the taking of 
IfcA^c drugs, etc. 

■»'~be next examination is the psychometric, for measuring mental content, via., 
ei^w^hith rrveal feeble-minded ness or low mentality. The Binei Simon tests are 
: dbe Uealy form-board tests, etc. It is interesting to note that many of the 
;s-^ated are not found to be feeble-minded- The feebie-minded girl has often been 
-•^'^red at an earlier age, and for other detinc^ucncica tluui those of street- walking. 
xi.ll, the psychologists say that street -walking as a, business rtqmrcs a consider- 
i^^ggrfc of intclU);cni:e. These tests arc done under the dirccUan of the neuro- 
C&l«atric division of the Medical Department of the Municipal Court. The ncuro- 
r^Satric work with the women mi.vfemeanants is ao important that the staff divides 
■~La^ equally between this division and the other divisions of the court. Although 
i:-.^! subnormality is more rare than we might think, there are emollonal and nervous 
^^^lexes that occur frequently and which make a routine psychiatric examination 
' '•■ative. Some of the studies conducted by the neuro- psychiatric department are 
^^t>ed by Judge Charleys L. Brown in a paper presented at the National Conference 
i^^^nai Work in New Orleans last year. 

^n artother nearby rtfom n finger-print is made of the girls who iaive been arrested 
^''Yrcct-waUdng. These prims axe classified and identified if the girl has been in 
--•l before. 

^ol until a complete picture, social, mental, physical, and medical has been made, 
^^ sp&ik, is the ^rl taken to court. This is all done, of course, either ori Che day 
^%^ or on Uie morning of the trial. The judge thus has all the data which will 
^^ him in making a decision of the case before him. The man who was arrested 
^ the girl is brought before the bar at the same time. The court decision in the 
S*a^y course of events will be: commitment to the House of Correction, witli 
^-ical treatment wh^n necessary; medical treatment for the non-ambulant cases at 

C]S)*ncccan Hospital — the hospital of the Municipal Court — with probation following 
*fc and release; probation, accompanied by attendance at the genEto-urinary clinic 
Uiose ambulant cases in need of medical attention; discharge on probation for 
^a« having no medical condition; discbarge as not guilty. Following this a confer* 
&« of the probation and house staff makes plans in accordance with the Judge's 
«=iaion. 

The Women's Misdemeanants' Building has a medical ward of fifty-seven beds 
t^ere the girls arc kept temporarily before trial, as has been indicated, or after trial 
*lil disposition is made. This ward is like an ordinary, ^-ery large hospital ward. 
k^e women and girU live iicrc while confined in the building and take their meals 
&re. Facilities for sewing, crocheting, reading, etc., arc provided in the same rooms. 
•ll clothing of tlie girls and all bed linens, as well as other linens in the house, are 
^rilized in a large sterilizer. There i$ a kitchen in whkh the young girls arrested 
^ incorrigibility only, help prepare the meals. 

Of course the gKatcst discretion is used in making the various tests and examina- 
lons, which are voluntary with first oflenders. All pbysidans, miaJcing exaniinatioiis 
*t assisting, art women. 
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n. Girls arrtsltdfoT incorriiilnlity and waywardness. — He girls who an brought 
into court because of bconi^bitity, l.c.. the giiU between sixteen and twtnty-otw 
years of age, coming under tiie " cJiaorclcrly chikirea " act, usually come to court because 
they are ruD«wa>-a froui another city, or more usually, because tfaeii pareots make 
compLatnt. With thetn a-t much of ihe procedure described as may be necessary is 
used. No finger-prints are taken. They are bouaed on the third Qoor and each girl 
has a aepuate room; there is also a snut) donnitory. These rooms are tastefully 
fumiahed and \a them the girt may cxcrdsc her own individuality. They have an 
Bttnctive dining-room to them»clvcs. There b a recreation room or kMuigc in which 
the girls read, sew, ami play gomes under supervision. The girts who come in give up 
their valuables and when discharged receive them again. 

The cases of these girls are also, of course, brought before the judge for digpositioa. 
The dispositions may either be Institutiooal coDumtment, probation, or discbarge. 

Sometimes Uicsc glrb wlio also may have had sex experience, althnugh not as 
Btrcet-walkeis, maybe infected. They arc then either referred to the Cyncceao Hos- 
pital for trratmcnt and subsequent probation, or for clinical treatment and probation. 

in. The Gynecean Hospital which Is in another building baa been turned over by 
the managers to the sole use of the court. It ts devoted altogether to the treatment of 
specific disease of women and girls committed by the cuurt to its core. The hospital 
baa a capacity of seventy beds. The medical wards are attnicUvc and cheerfuL 
Whib here they receivx the Ancno-Ucnzol treatment for specific disease adminiBtered 
by the court gynecologist. They have a sqwrate dming-room and attractive china 
and dishes. They have reading classes conducted by latcrested individuals from 
outside. There is a recreation room for dances, games, etc. 

IV. The medical building and laboratory of the coust is used (or medical exami- 
nations and to house the laboratory. In the laboratory all the test specimeru, urine 
specimens, etc., are examined. Wasscrrtuums are examined here. Gononliea smears 
are also examined here. In this building the court dentist sees patients. fk>tii the 
incorrigible girls and the women arrested for street-walking are examined by Ijim for 
dental care. No charge is made except for materials and when the women and girls 
GUinot pay for materials, some way is provided by which they can get them free. 
To this building men arrested with women for disorderly street-walking are brought 
for examination. If the men ait found to be Inlccted, medical treatment is mode a 
compulsory part of their probation. Girls or women who are rekascd from the 
Gynecean Hospital or from the medical word from the Misdemeanants' Building, must 
take out-patient treatment at the State Genlto-Urinary Dbpenaary, as long aa the 
medical staff deems it needful. Tha is called medical prolMtloa. 

The Medical Uepartment has a nursing staff some o( the mcmbm 
specialize in the sodal handling of patienu with specific tHaeaM. It is 
to follow up the patients to sec that tbey take the prescribed traalme&t. 

V. During the paiod of probation, the probationer is visited by ber 
ofBcer and rcpons Kgularly to her when required, at the Women's Midemt 
Building. When physical, medical, social, and moral rdiablliution has been i 
then the probationer Is discharged. The sodal and probationary treatment 
band in hand with the medical and the scientific handling which have been ] 
Careful di-stinction is made between the work with the youfig incorrigible girl, 
older ipils and women anested for disorderly comducL 
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icn analy^ i> nxkde of bD the Eteps tKut arc ukco in the handling of a giri 
fn tiie Misdfmemiants' Division, it will be seen that some thirty-nine to forty- 
are necessary in ever>'5ingle case. That initself shows the remaricableadx'aiice 
! old method where the Kirl was brought in one door of the coiutioom, and sent 
other door, nithout one iota of sodal treatment for the gravest of aU social 
• ^M. The youn^ incorri^ble prli ^ through Tnotit of the medical and Bodal 
>^;i)t except that they are not finger-ptinted. One thing stands out above all 
fci^'hlngg, and that is to treat the girl arrested for ttrect-walkiog to malte hex safe 
K^self and the community it is essential that the probation officer bandlinx the 
eVttat it as a dockl problem, both before and after the court hearing. T}ie pr<.>ba- 
■licer mmt also remember that the problem Is not a special one in which the court 
is interested, but that just u ia other case-m>rk problems, every eodal agenc>- in 
must be called in for co-operation. It b also the duty of special social agencies 
'X'«lDp a technique of co-operation in cases of this kind. Too often the social 
^Ics on the part of private agencies for handling this grave problem arc inadequate, 
Sd the largest dtic3, Even when there are private social agencies hartdling the 
^ of older girls, there art few or none who are willing to handle tbe cases of girls 
"^xd for disorderly street-walking. 
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THE nrruRE of the criminal law 

Gmrge W. Kirckwty, Schooi of Social Work, Nm York 



Thi^ is a forecast, not a prophecy. If I take my cue from Tcnoyion and dip into 
future OS far as human eye can see, I shall try to keep my vision clear and undia- 
ted by the rainbow hues of hope. I think I need not hesitate to say that the cotirc 
em of punitive law embodied in our penal codes is on the defensive. As old as 
izcd Bociely, rooted in primitive emotions, forti6ed by a traditional philosophy, 
system has weathered many stonns — the quietist doctrine of the Buddha, the 
ilosophy oF Plato, the gospel of love and renunciation of Jesus Christ, the humani- 
ijaniam of the nineteenth century, But these were extemal enemies, assailing it 
.li counsels o( perfection — invulnerable, indeed, and dcsLiticd surely to ultimate 
Kimph, but working slowly and ineffably through the imperceptible iransfoimation 
buman nature. 

So far these fortes have only mitigated, have been powerless to transfortn, the 
Stem. The new enemy, before which I beliex'e it is destined to succumb, is of its 
rn household and is aimed with the weapons of adence. 

Whatever other advantages may be claimed for it, no one today contends that 
le criminal law is making headway in the warfare against crime. So far is this (ram 
King the case that the community has settled down into a fatalistic attitude with 
respect to the relation of civilization to crime. As civilization increatwii, crime in- 
riea&es, and we shiug our shoulders and utter empty words about the imperfections 
^f our criminal procedure, about the perversity of human nature, about the decay of 
'oepect for law and order, and stolidly pursue the old, discredited ways. 

• The EducitJODtl D4iMLrtis«it of the Mumdpai Court of PhUmdcIpItU hu a wt a( illdea wUcfr 
how MCh oi tbMe Kepi. TbCH iGdet were UKd to illustrue this pipet wben it wai pmeated. 








How iTuke Tt*ny u mttcttA *t the n«rv^■<Mlter of c]|~e systoB- 
but il the prindptca by which It U govrrocd. 

Lbtm to ihc [ndictment drawn by Mr. Justice Rblni«s ol tht\ 
Suprrme Court in his iddras at the dinner of the rfarvmirj Lkw . 
In Jun«, iBqj: 

A» UmI qM«a ol hw akiald dnw lu pcMulaiei Md to hK&fati** i, 

ltUM«.«anib'iipMM4W«».«roMa«i«BliiMBl.oiib«bcttiwt m ^nwi 

BfdolmlilMaMwwab'WMimatlwfiitowhtdttwJoTCTwhbMftwwAi 

NiTMbd wWrion Who fctn CU fin nuoai a( uu diflcniii kind Jbr tdfevjm tWMi 

Id* dan Mt do more bifm Uaa food? 

And ifiUn, Id u) addicu delivered before the Boston Cralvailiyl 
JaouRfy, (897, the aame endnent and Tearless jurist says: 

A body of kw k more ralkinl kul awn civObcd nhea •vary rale It caalate bl 
sad diflaluly Co ut rttA whidi tl luWrrei uul when tbe graaod* for dnjrl^ ttet < 
iwdy to be elaiml in wofiU .... {'ur the ratioDal Andy ol UM law the 1"Uil iMfci 1 
run of Ihe ptcBml bul the man oftlK (aiure btbc naa afetatiMkiaMl **— Mem ntt 
fevotllftf to have no brttat rouon lor a nik of U« Ihw tb*t eo it wae laU down n (ka i 

Fat mare (andanMOlal queidona •UI) await a better aaewar tkan tlMl «« do mow 1 
What heve we beiur itaan a blind (uai to ibow that tlie crimlna) law in Ua j 
than hatmf 

I ((0 BOt Map to rite ta the tSttt which it hae had la defradinc prieot^rs ^id ta Hi 
lurthef bkM Ollm, or t« Uie quatiua whether crime mil imiKuoaaMaC da not m |^|g 
crJnJnal*e erfh aod dilMren ih*o on hinudf. I bare in ntiod tnore lu^exJuax riimijum 

Omi punllbnnl drier ' l)o <>e 'leal with crimiliak 9B pCOpOT prhirtplri ? A nrt 
contloantal crlsitiMlafiet* pluine* [tteJl on the forraala, firei figrtW* tt t> taid br CaU, t 
nnidtr the crliaiMai ntfaer Ihaa tlie crime- Tbe loroaula doeea't caiiy lu very [«|>, i,at 
•yell faava been Mariod look toward an aniwtr of my quettloni bawd on Kknce for tbe fin 

To the Mine effect hear Dean Koscoc I'ouod in his address before thi 
PriMQ AuoclatJon at Columbus last November. Commenting oa th« aj 
of Kverity nod milftnos that hmvc characteriKed the legal attitude towand t] 
— excessive iolicitude for the technical rights of the acctised. followed jj 
Iraosition and unrest by "an orgy of drastic penal legislation" — he aaya: 

Surdy we an not bouad to 00 on (aeever in Um vicJouj ciixlc ul Ibc paat. Wa aio | 
aadvchdiatdiantagrBritkh India, ImUni that dl*ca«e Uan ioditilDnoithe jiode, notoBly g 
eutlUry yrecautioni ot Uielt own accord bul reeeal th« pre<iuitwin« to oliiih Ihe Brit^ > 
corapeb tbcm. To tbem an efiidemic: 1* a natural phenommoEh m much in he leh to itiell ag ^ 
at day and nicbl. W« have beta treating criMinal law In much (he tiune faahioa. In l time 
oAse son of tnuJunx and atudy unj t«*arch are liberally eDdowtd. (here afa ao Mdowmcnta 
et etody ot rcKUdi iu the ctimiaal law. Wa leave the practice oi thr criminal law lo Ute Im 
of a krtely uattuned ewl DC loafer ao(«M«rity learned profeMlon. We leave thetbeory of 1 
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a adenlific age the warfare against crime, tike the wftrfan against disease, 
i baaed on exact knowledge and not oo unverified a»»uniptioos, however ancient 
rered. The interest of society in the suppression or, at least, the reprcrssion ol 

'demands a thorough scientific study of the nature and Muices of criminality 
, that appropriate preventive measures may be adopted and proper mcthodB 
il employed. 

it is safe to say that in no olher sphere of serial control have wc pro- 
tignorantly and yet as confidently a& we have in the sphere of criminal legia- 
Oar sanitary code is based on a body of scientific knowledge retrarding the 
tof infectious disease and the conditions which make for its spread. Upon what 
\ of knowledf(e concerning the nature of crime and the conditions which cause it 
read in the irominunity is oui penul law based ? We have thought it worth while 
^dy the mental and social conditions that have made for the survival of the war 
^ in our intcmattonal life, and we are striving to devise a solution in accordance 
fcbe conceptiotu to which that study has led. In the same way we are by patient 
klcatioaolcsusesseekinK tofind remedies for the inhuman and wai^teful industrial 
Bt which is paralyxing our productive energies. But when it comes to this civil 
^hich crime has for ages been waging against the very fotindaiions of our social 
^ here and here alone wc are content with asKumptians — assumptions as to the 
^e of the crimina!, assumptions as to the vidous and has justly earned the penalty 
fted by bw for his wrong doing; the second a&sumes that the punishment threat- 
cir actually imposed will operate as a deterrent on him and on others as well, and 
feiie detenent dfect is in proportion to the severity of the penalty. 
u the*e two aims both require punishmcnl for their satisfaction there is no 
■BtfftTTiry between them but, on the contrary, they support one another. One 
Ihe same penalty may satisfy both. Ilut there is a further though illogical corrc- 
^ence between them. Crimes which excite the greatest abhorrence, as murder 
^, are aaturajly visited with the heaviest penaJties, and it is assumed thai thoee 
piitting or tempted to commit them require the more drastic penalties as a deCet^ 
, The wickeder the individual, the more insensitive he is to milder penalties, 
purposes of prevention as well as of vindictive justice the punishment must be 
e to fit the crime. Our system of crimiruil Uw is, accordingly, primarily if not 
asivety punitive in character. Punitive justice may, it is true, be tempered with 
iy, and its merciful provisions or pnictices may be inspired by the hope or the 
le to reform the offender, but the punitive feature is never wholly absent. Punish- 
t IB the aim as well as the conse^^ucncc of commitment to a reformntor)* a.nA pun- 
lent hangs like the sword of Damocles over the head of the offender who wins the 
e of a swpendcd sentence. 

lliese, then, are the foundations of our present criminal law syatem and if they 
demonstrated to be false, the whole system will go with them. The beginnings 

have already been made in the study of the criminal, though falling far short of 
t is urgently required, constitute our modem science of criminology and point 
• definitely to certain conclusions at variance with prevailing legal conceptions. 
In the first place, the new p.^ychology has finally disposed of Lombroso's m>thical 
»ter — the criminal man. In the light of the new knowledge of ihe compirxltics 
le moral life of the individual it was hardly necessary for Dr. (toring to submit his 
crate and conclutivc refutation ol Ixunbtoso's theory of the criminal as an atavistic 
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aothropologictl product bore into lo alien world and marfcwT fay^ viaUea|li«l)k 
unfitness to adapt himself to modern coaditioos of living. Tbe Utcr decUtMal th 
lUlion school of crinuootogists tbtl tbc criaiiiui is iB\-mriably auiked bfaMl 
tnuti which set him apart (rem the nuss of hunsAity as m. bomcniiiiDalhaiikhs 
proved uDtenablc, pmumptively by pcycfaology, danonsUvtive^ bgr the oBttkin 
results ol sociokiffical investigation. Ps)rchoIoey showi Uut am ifii«raatiBW 
but In degree. A pupil of ibc late Professot WiUiam Junes tdk a stair ^ t ""* 
nude by James and aitroup of his students to an insane asylum. As they (•■'■"V 
JaUHSmnarked, "President Kliot mi^ht not like to admit tliac thcnisBoihiipk 
beCWMa hinualf and the men we have just seen, but it is tme." A rtstttoipaa» 
tiaiy would have brought a similar declara ti o n — like that attributed to t^ saib 
Baxter when be saw a convict hauled to the place of execution oa a bardie: "Ttot 
but (or the grace of God, goes Richard Baxter." Unlike the poet, the critaiaataM 
bom but mode. There are infinite degrees of moral as of inteUectoal a^teinf^ 
whether the individual becomes a criminal or a useful member of lodety 
almost entirely on the circumstances that have dctemined the course of UsBc 

This general coocluuoa derived from psychological theory- and from Mdihfal 
sCndy i» corroborated and extended by knowledge baaed on concrete studies afAi 
convicl population of various penal institutions. Staled genemlly, these moR^sA 
conclusions may be sununarized as follows: 

1. That a large part o( the criminal population, say from one-fourth to i tknt 
is composed of persons congemuUy feeble-minded to a degree calling for penut 
guardianship or custodial care, 

2. Thai another large cluacnt. running perhaps from 20 to 30 per cent d tt 
whole number, is comprised of individuals who are insane or payrhopallat tA il* 
point of irresponsibility. 

3. That the greater part of them, probuMy not less than tn-o-thirds of the wb^ 
whether mentaliy nonnal or not, became dcliDquents in childhood or early adoleMtn 
as the result of neglect and improper Ki].irdianship. 

4. That a majority of the adult inm.ite!. oi our peiud institutions, probably fnn 
two-thirds 10 three- fourths, are recidivists and that most of these have run the wWt 
gamut from the so-called protectory or house of refuge up to the state prfsoQ. 

5. That the discipline of these instltutiotu has in most cases had the effect d 
degrading those committed to them and of plunging Uicm further into vice and cnBL 

6. That the character of the criminal and his susceptibility to reformation caanal 
be determined by the nature of his offense nor even by the fact that be is a second (CC 
more frequent) rather than a first uHendcr. 

These facts, which are generally accepted by penologists, do much to invalidate 
the legal assumptions of moral responsibility and of the deterrent or otherwise beat* 
ficial cfiecta of punishment, and tend to undermine prevailing conreptiona that find 
expression in accepted classi&cations of trim^inals. The conclusion to which thrf 
point is that the study and treatment of the wrongdoer U an individual and tKrt a 
general 01 group problem. 

Perhaps the most tenacious of the assumptions on which our system of pnnitnt I 
justice is based is that of the deterrent effect of hard legal penalties. This is the ' 
warrant for the retention in a humane civilitalion of capital punishmeot and the 
whippiug post and is responsible lor the "orgy of drastic penal legislation" which ss 



Icesoi Pound says, mamfests itself "in times of txandtioD and unrest." To tbc 
mocivc we must attribute the hostility with which human^r methods of prison 
iptin'C are often received. The way of the transKTessor must be made hard enough 
,o make it a Ufc-loog lesson to him. It is tnie he comes back s^tiB ftnd ai^n, but 
,e remedy for that is to make the drastic experience longer and harder the next time 
ir to add some refinement of cruelty like solitary confinement or the lash. There is a 
L^jomething almost heroic In the obduracy with which we ding to a settled conWcUon 
^Uke this 10 the face of this equally obdurate (set of recidivism. The truth is that if it 
were not (or the spell which this traditional belief in the deterrent effect of IcRal pcnal- 
,t)n has put upon us, few of us would be so weak as to do it reverence. If piuiishment 
■were the inevitable or even the probable consequence of wrongdoing it would he 
another matter. But what power resides in a phantom terror which stciltcs one in 
ten or one in twenty of those at whom it b aimed ? The answer Is to be found in the 
statistics of recidivism which have been the despair of the orthodox penology whose 
Icoell wc are sounding today, but which arc, as Justice Hohoes tcUs us, the working 
tools of "the man of the future." 

It would be interesting, did time permit, to discuss In dcU3 the beaHngs of the 
other facts — the data of the new penology — iibove enumerated, on the future of the 
criminal law. But it is fortunately unnecessary. 

The new penological conceptions derived from them have already found a footing 

in the courts of criminal jurisdiction, beginning with certain specialized tribunals, 

such as the juvenile courts, the monils or women's courts, the family courts, and the 

ike — and can he trusted to make their way until ihey have conquered the entire 

Judicial system. 

Tlie intermediate stages of the process need not be traversed here. It may fairly 
be predicted that the social attitude which now finds expresrion in the best juvenile 
courts will ultimately govern in all courts excrdang criminal jurisdiction and that 
similar methods will prevail. This will not necessarily involve an abandonment of 
the old descriptive labels. Crime will still be crime and the oScndera criminal. What 
we may reasonably expect is that the accused will be "tried" on bis life history and 
not solely on the charge which is the occasion of his arraignment, and that the dispo- 
MtioQ to be made of him will reflect not the horror excited by any particular act of 
wrongdoing but the judicial conception of the interest of sodety in his custody or 
rehabilitation. The concq^t o! punishment will wither and that of treatment become 
more and more vigorous. There will still be "imprisonment," in many ca*cs for life, 
but the duration of theconfmemenl will be based on a continuous study of theoiTender 
durijig hb confinement and on the resulting judgment as to his capacity to adjust him- 
self to the conditions of a normal life in the community outside. 

The statutory law of crime and criminal procedure wilt lag far behind these 
changes, only two alterations being essential to pal the new system into eScct, niinicly, 
(0 to enlarge the salutary power now vested in the courts of suspending sentence so 
as to indude alt classes of offenders, and (i) to make all sentences indeterminate, 
without minimum or ma-iJmum limit. For the perfect working ol (he system, how- 
ever, it is csKntial that the court shall be furnished with abundant facilities for investi- 
gation and probationary oversight, and that sprdaltzcd boards of parole or rdiabili- 
tation (one of whose members shall be a skilled penologist and one a psychiatrist] shall 
also be provided. 
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Ultinutely we may expect that Uie Uw, finding no fattber iMe faf li 
provisions, will do away with them; 

1. The con&UtutKMul pravtuoo againBt cwnpelUng sji luxtucd penoa to bet 
witDcu aipunftt himadf . 

3. The prescDt clossifictition of crimes as felonies and miaff f tn fiKfm 
J. Th« titrious degrees o( crime. 

4. The distinction between fir»t, second, and habitual offeDdef&. 
The obstacle to the speed> rcaliuUion of this prognun it tbe R^aCuM offenil 

the tradiiion&I attitude of the commuoity toward the criminal, but it is beBered thsl 
tbe facts oil which the new science of critninolo^ is based will, aa Lbcy become 
widely known, [nseosibly roodify this attitude. 
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A STUDY OF THE MORALS COURT IN THREE 
LARGE CITIES 

A. LEGAL ASPECTS 

GttiTgfi E. WorlMingUm,' AssodaU DirecUir, Deparlment of Lam Enfonement AelhiM, 
Amfriian Social Hyixtnt Associati<m, Nt» York 

For the sodal worker iatcnstcd in the pmblcms of delinquency and comctioo, 
the importance of the courts cannot be ovcflooked. Before the delinquent mtjr 
receive his indeterminate Kntence to the Industrial Farm, or before some olbtf 
disposition such as probation may be made, he muEt lirst pass through the maduaOT 
of the courts. If the proper courts have not been created, or if they do not hinctiaa 
properly, the rest of our elaborate sodal pnagram relative to delinquency must ItiL 
or be seriously hampered. 

The prewni study \s being made for the purpose of ascertaining the way in whid 
prostitution and allied cases arc being disposed of in the courts of some of our Ui^ 
cities. The war emphasis on this subject has led to a rapid dcvelopmcDt of uu: 
enforcement machinery durinig the past four years, and it U during this period thit 
many of our morals courts were established, and they arc still in the ptoccs «l 
developing. 

CHICAGO 

The first court studied was the Chicago Morals Court. This court is a bratxbef 
the Munidpal Court, which was created by an act of the Illinois legislntuxc in tgos* 
which act at the same time abolished the justices of the peace. Two other cximin^ 
courts of original criminal jurisdiction were retained, viz., tic circuit and supenoT 
courts. Although this was not made the sale court of original jurisdiction and 
although its powers were not plenary, the egtablislunent of tlie Chicago Alunicipal 
Court marked a great step forward in American judicature. 

Under the power to establish branch courts as possessed by the Munidpal Court, 
the Morals Court was created in 1Q13. This is said to have been established at the 
request of the famous Chicago Vice Commission, which recommended such a court in 
order to put pressure on the dty authorities and the state's attorney to compel them 
to enforce the laws and wipe out the segregated vice district in Chicago. 
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jps of offenders are brought before this court: first men 

kU oq qtKStionabie hotcb and as&isnAtioo houses, who are not 

profes&ional violator;; sccood, profcs&ional pro^litutK, indud- 

-:ly houBCa and sticct-wilkcrs; and third, men and women who 

including keepers of disorderly bouses and hotels, pondtrc^n. and 

'hC charges under which they may be booked are numerous, many of 

iices beinK duplicated by ordinance, a fine only beinfc the penalty. 

ieaces are for the nio^t part punishable by fine except female innutes 

ponderers, and thoK charged under the fornication and adultery bw, 

tuatian exists where the male exploiter of the praslitute, viz., the male 

dbordctly house, b punishable merely by a fine of not more than S3<>Oi 

iemale inmate ts punishable by commitment to the House of Correction. 

<'ho rcsorta to a houK of prostitution tor immoral purposes is punishable by 

not more than $roo. In all of these otTenses, the defendant is eligible to 

•1. \Micn the char^cc has been made under a stale law, the case is prosecuted 

-ssistant state's attorney, or if [he case is brought under a rounidpo] ordinance, 

assistant city prosecutor. No court reporter is provided to take down test!- 

* and the abaence o( a finger-printing system prevents so accurate cbeck-up of 

iivists. 

For several reasons, the Chicago Morals Court is more a specialized court In 
-'i^ than in fact. The frequent change of judges rardy permits the judge to become 
SipecUlist In this class of oSences. Again, a s>'5tem resulting from a loosely worded 
■■■w permits the filing of affidavits of prejudice apparently without limit, to the advan- 
tage of the experieoced icddivist. One case Is recorded in which an affidavit of prej- 
udice wa<t allowed against eit;hteai judges. Of these two evils, however, the irequcnt 
change of judge is the more serious, as it tends to disrupt the whole social side of the 
court. 

The proportion decting to take jury txials b smaU. During six months Id t^io, 
only 93 out of 1,114 demanded trial by jury, and of these only 5 were actually tried 
by a jury, the remainder electing to be tried by the judge after their cases reached 
the jury branch. The same proportion is maintained in other branches of the 
municipal court. Out of approximately 40,000 cases arraigned io tht Mttoicipal 
Court in one year. 4.847 elected to take a jury trial. After reachiax ^ Jury braodi, 
however, only 348, or 4.3 per cent, were actually tried by jury, the remuadcr beiitg 
tried by a judge. 

The observer is struck particularly by the number of continuances In this 1 
In a study of cases of 100 women coming before the court, the coses of 1 1 were con tlni 
from I to 10 days; S4 from it to so days; 33 from si to 40 days; iq (mm 41 
days, and ij from 3 months to 5 moalhs or over. This pnctice U followed frequeat 
where there b no request from counsel and where there is no need of 
witiMsGes. 

rmiAUELTBlA 

The organization of the Phitsddphia Municipal Court differs in < 
from that of the Chicago court. It u not so dastic a* the Chicago 1 
branches are lormed by act of legislature (which meets bietmtally) mther 
order of the court sitting en banc, as in the case of the Chicago court. Itgl 
Branch b concurrent in its jurisdiction with the Court of Quarter Seaaions, t]w 
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mmt of mA cmm Co tlw Malkipd w Qwtcrly Simbim Cant ■*-f-^r-g ofMu the 
<teufet attonmr. TV* i^mb pnrvtMc ^Mditotba fa cum wUcfa nvrin by h* 
• >uO>uU. Nb>»f7W wmy <—b | ii«i hhJ bylaw.«»d rl ii wr i M ifa— »>l«nh.| 
Cte» «Wcfc amr b* toW bdscc t court withooi ■ jnry ue tlMt fa irtkh tbc k»j 
flivw ocJa^vt JBifaJiHiua to tks MHrfrmeMant'i Beudi, vUdt «il be 
mon m OMu Mtf . 

The eowt I* canniUM»l of Mfae fa^RM elected fbr s period of ten rem, m4' 
praUed dwer br k pcaUcat >Ml0e, who keeps Um marhinciy of ibc coott moviag. 
TW MoaMp*! Court wm ocsted by act of letiihton in 1913. 

The MUdcnmntat'i Dnriaoo, etfafafitbedbyactaf IcgulataRistQis.btfaeqMdal 
««wt ifhidi bnnwocabcaMi. TUicotirtbaiexdgaveJBiiKSctioaof Hxe«t- 
Md l a MWltf l h m4 nuMVty cfaidiaa between Ibe ■««■ of wUeca and twent) 
ymn. Strannary tfiib wcalwhddof tbepeuooof thettreet-walker atebduiVBdl 
<^lb dbonlefly coodocl. A tral g l i iw te are alao bcM of k«epcn and famals of ' 
diMKlrrly baoiai, tliOM K^aifMl «ltb fonricatioo and adoltcry, utd mate bawds. 
tlie latter cliaa of offcndcw hjmg bovnd over for trial by }ury dther io ihc Cnmiial 
PhWea, or the Court of Quvlcf S«MOM. lo *piie of iU limited jumdictioa. the 
Mb J wein anli' IHHaioa if in realty noon of a tpecialiiied court than the Chicai^ 
Monk Coott. Of (U prabatioo departmrDl, detaelloa honae and bovpital, iu mestal 
and pbyiical rxainhuiiMH, Its fiofer-printlng and syaiaii of pceUmlnajy iaveatlgatioa 
MU Toppifut *^ll t'li you in bcr paper. 

The Irtak are rapid and Muwnary. AO proceedfagi arc recorded by a 
nportar. A pnaccotor b not provided. A caae ttpon appeal a oot tried dt f*ff^, 
litti U revfevcd oa Ibt laeoid for f rron of fact or law. Tbc poialblUtiea for dlspoeliion 
■f» DUEBenwi ind wID be ghw) fa detail by MIm Topping. 

The omrt ii provldfld wftb a bittory tbeet by tbe probation departmeot, ■! 
penrlDua work record, court record, and mental and pfayalcal ooDdltlon of each fc 
dfffndui, to guide him In hU dinjioiltion of the caae. The lyatcm of fingcr-pfinUoc 
Mndanta prsvldca an ewclleot check upon reddiviita. 

•otnm 

Tbe Municipal Court of BoOon h probably tbe oldeat ra the country and waa 
enatad by tbe ta^lalalurc In 1866, tucceedii^ tbe Police Court of Botton. It ia 
mntpOMd of nfae Joitlcca faduding the dilef justice, and the tenure of olhce i» for 
lift. 71m Municipal Court haa original criminal juriidiction of aII miKlcmeanors, 
except cooaplncifll and libcli, and of all felonies which arc punUhaMe liy imprisun- 
aieflt in tbe atalc prlaon for not more than five yran. The court ha* no jury branch, 
and becauM of the fact ibat all penont charged wlih a criminal qQcuk arc entitled 
to a Jury trial under tbe MaBauliuictti Conadtutioo, no fyBtem oF Jury woJvcr being 
aulhorfre^l by law, the curfoui praclice »lii> ol pcnnlttInK to everyonn triud in (he 
Munli:lpnl Court the riRhl of an appeal aulonutically and unconditionally lo the 
Superior Court, where trial may be lud de no*f — that li, an entirely new trial of the 
facia before a Jury, without any rrfcrmce wlialwcver lo the prcvloui trial and dtspou- 
lion In Ibe Municipal Court. Under luch a ayBteni It la needless to uy that the appeal 
It generally Irlvokius, soldy for the pufpow of delny . aiul that It retulu not bfrequenlly 
In Iha miKarriage of JuitJce. The ovenrow^^^ docket of the Superior Court 
fmiiNally rwalu fa tbe diamtiaal or iu>/ ^^ ol Appd^ caacs. 
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The branch hcarinfc prostitution ouies is known u the Second Scuioo. TMs 

is not ut the present Lime & specialized court. It heara cases ranging from 

ftn BUtomobile while intoxicated, to selling decayed meat, and from walking 

: grass in the park, to street-walking or falsely registering in a hotcL The law» 

' to prostitution and sex detinqucD'Cy, called in Massachuietts offcDses against 

istity, are much more nearly adequate than in Illinois or Pennsylvtuiia. The 

[e is given a wide latitude in diipo&ition, a possibility of probation, cotnmiLmcul, 

p 6iie being provided in practically every statute. Due to a new and untrained 

•Uce force, resulting in few arrest., not many cases of prastiLulioD were being tried 

_ tbe time of this study. The trial de twso system above described makes the dis- 

lition of cases of old o0cndcrs at Ukkc represented by counsel vcr>' difficult for the 

Ige. As a result, the usual disposition, regardless of the character of the defendant, 

; her past record, is to suspend sentence and place her on probation. This is done to 

stall appeal. A cue was obterved of a female pickpocket with a previous record 

~f 31 known arrests and several penitentiary sentences — she was given a suspended 

l^tntencc and placed upon probation for a year and a half — surely a well-nigh hopeless 

for tbe probation officer. 

I believe that this study, brief as it has been, convinces us of the necessity of 

^\xtoTta in our pre«ent judicature system. As social worker}, we are conv-inced that 

^^«e need spccializei^! and socialized courts. For the court to do a coiiBtruttivc piece 

of work, it must have adequate jurisdiction and powers. Recommendations (or 

^^rcform in judicature and procedure are already being made by our bar associalians. 

^Zlkly recommeudatiDns for reform are those of a lawyer as well as a sodal worker. I 

would recommend the abolishment of all criminal courts of original jurisdiction in 

Urge cities and populous communities, except one court of geaeraJ original criminal 

JurivUciion, permitting new judges to be provided as the increase in court business 

would require. Such a court would have an orgauization ^milar to the Chicago 

(Municipal Court, with power vested in the judges to establish from time to time as 
many special courts as might be advisable, such as morals courts, family courts, etc, 
I would copy the Chicago Jury waiver system modified to avoid some of the abuses 
observed in that court, so that persons entitled to a jury trial under the constitution 
vould have that opportunity which, if not availed of, would result automatically in a 
trial before a judge without a jury — with the trial de ncvo abolished, giving the tourt 
final jurisdiction of the facts, frivolous appcab being thereby minimized, and with 
the right of appeal limited in the .same way as now exists in the highest courts of 
L original jurisdicliun. I believe one branch should be given over to arraignments, with 

Cthe grand )ur>' abolished, except perhaps in the case of oflenges involving political cor- 
ruption. The judge upon arraignment could detefminc whether or not a crime had 
^ been committed. The district attorney could draw an information as a substitute for 
^ the grand jury indictment, with ail tbe expense and delay of that system eliminated, 
t Such a system is not novel — it has stood the test of time in the state of Washington. 
, Tn such a court we can establish as a branch such a specialized and socialized 

, court OS Miss Top^nng will tell you about — a laboratory or a clinic, if you willj rather 
than a court, for the diagnosis, treatment, and cure of delinquency. 
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a SOCIAL ASPECTS 

Km* Uppi»t. FiHd StenUfy. Tkf Bmrmu oj Sodat ByfieHe. Sem Yorit 

Mr, \VonhiQ(tOD ius draciibed tbr sttucltirt, jurisdictjoo, and kgal pnadnR 
of the iKtw CDurU ODclcr ducnseioa. I iluO aov attempt to outline the piofrafi of 
Men «ihI women ftfi^(iKd in theM couni from the nwxneat of urest until iaaX ^spct- 
•ItJoB of tfactr CMCt b made. In conclusion certain chuactcristk leatutcs of tfae 
iwpocUve couru wiU bt preacotcd. 

CBICAOO 

ArrrU. hcH. and dtUnti^m.—licn armlcfl Tor sex offcnMs in Chicago ai« booLHl 
Mt Ihc pmlu-l (MiUre »(atian wbcrc they are detained until the following moniai 
unlrtt they tmccecd in maUag boil. The women amsicd are booked on as "gpa 
klMiite" at ihepolkeittationaJid then (nnsfcrrcd to one of the three detenlkmliiiina 
pnvMtd for lb«U ami hd J ovrmighl regardless of whether or not they can m&ke baS. 
On llw following morning the men arc delivered iotd the custody of the court bailid- 
Thr women are iwnt ta the Iroquois Hospital for a physical examination, chiefly U> 
dctnnnine whether they arc rufferins from a venereal disease. Olood ■pedaOB 
and imean, taken by a nan physician, are sent to the labomlor>- of the City HeUtb 
I>Dpailmenl. The woma mn then turned over (o the woman bailiff atlacbed to tibe 
MonU Court. 

^ntimimwy MNttMrofiiNtj.— White awaltinK the call of their caaes a prdianBr 
Invwtlgalion Is allMnptcd by one of the womt-n court attendants, rarely the probaliH 
ofAcor. Tht* consists merely In taking tbe women's uncorroborated statements wilk- 
Dul tb« sllirhttat vcrlAcallon. even of the address. With rare exceptions there is net 
•o much aa this scant preliminary investigation of the men. No loutioe Bcattd 
Mamlnatton of men or women Ij made. 

/t/eMl<^MM«M.— Ptogvrphnta of men and women arraigned in iWs court are tO. 
takrn, nor ts there any fentral card file of names and aliases which might serve m 
fwrtlaJ cheek on rcftdivlsis. 

Trtni. I'nMe(,utJon h conducted by a deputy city prosecutor where theoSesft 
M a violation of an ortllnanco, and by the deputy state's attorney where a state Us 
has been WoUtol, 

No court rrporlcr Is provided to lake a stenographic record of the testimooyar 
proceedings. 

DUfoHtton fl/ Aucr.—Our investigation, covering the first ttx months of t^io, 
showed over ».ooo dUpositions of caws of kk offenders. Nine hundred and twemr 
two, or approximntely 43 per cent, of these were of women. In about 78 per cent of 
the cases of women and 7^, per cent of men no conviction was secured, the case bdi* 
nonsuited, ncU^ pr^^fd. dismissed for want of Jurisdiction of peiron, dismissed (or 
want of prosecution, or discharged. 'Ihc large pereenuge of non -conviction in th 
case of the women is modified when one bears in mind the fact that the dischargd 
cases mclude those referred to LawndaJc Hospital for treatment until rendered non- 
infectious. Thirteen per cent of the women and .3 per cent of the men wer« fioeJ 
mere the defendant is uiiable to pay. the system of working out fines prevaUs-at 
the rate of 50 cents a day for WoIaUoii of an ordinance and $1.50 a day for violaiion 
of a statute, .\bout 7 per cent of the women and about i per cent o( the men were 
placed on probation. Five women and nine men or less than one per cent in each 
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roup, were cammitled to an institution — to tfac House of Correctioo. Illinois hu 

state relormator>' (or women. 

The court docket failed to indicate how many of the women "dischjirgcd" bod 
een detained for treatment At Lawndate Hospital prior to discharge. An exaininaU'on 
f the hospital record, however, showed that 173 women, or 40 per cent of those 
uirkcd discharged, had received treatment there during the first ^x months of iq30. 

Cmrf Pertonn^.—Tht personnel of the Morals Court is comprised as follows: 

I. Judge, selected from the thirty judges by the chief justice atKl asM^ncd at 
regular intervals to this court. 
* 3. AadstaTil state's attorney. 
w $. Anistant city proseoitor. 

4, Two men and one woman clerk, appointed by the chief derfc of the Munidpal 
ourt. The men perfarai the usual duties of a court clerk. The woman deputy 
:ts as secretary of the Social Service Department. She endeavors to keep a card 
icord of each woman arraigned in the Monls ('ourt. She exercises also a sort of 
iperviiion over certain girb assigned to her by the judfte. 

$. Two men and one woman bailid, appointed by ibe Chief Bailiff of the Munl- 
,pal Court. 

6. .\ policewoman and a woman poUce-Invcstigator, appointed by the chief of 
olicc. 

7. A woman probation officer, auigned by the chief of the Adult Probation 
department. 

8. A woman physician and a man psychiatrist, appwnted by the chief justice of 
le Municipal Court. The phy^cian ejutmines cases referred to her by the judge and 
•eats hysteria or indisposition on the part of any woman detained in the court. A 
lental examination is given by the psychiatrist at the request of the judge. Routine 
li>-8ica] or mental examioatioas are not made by these two ofKctaU. 

9. A representative from the city Health Department, who reports to the court 
le results of the phydcal examination of women defendants. 

It will be noted that the activntics of these fifteen persons, exclusive of the pre- 
ding judge, arc controlled by the hcad& of no less than seven distinct public dcpacl- 
icnts. 

Sotiat Sernce Department. — In the fall of 1919 a Social Servtcc Department was 
'eated in the Morals Court, under the control of the clerk of the Municipal Court, 
ith a. woman deputy serving ax secretary. Her duties have been stated. 

It seems ttot unlikely that this dcpatimcnt may have been an outgrowth of a 
scussion of "Social Service" by Judge Fisher in his report on the Morals Court, 
.pecisUy in view of the fact that the establishment of such a department is one of his 
rcommendatioiu. He writes in part as follows: 

TMi tt%rl iluuU km€ • tutijltd loaai itrtia tUpartment /»r tS t'lf tfteUt hmvkt*, imfieiimtly t^ifftd 

tm Tia* it«daimiiUfmndAaimUam material !9rmiytmilUtih9H*tttahMitlmbemfitef it. 

'ITie value of a department such as Judge Fisher has outlined can be readily 
;rceived. But where, as is the case, a department created presumably for these 
[press purposes is practically ignored, defendants being assigned by the court first 

1 one worker and tlien to another — all resporuible to difTcrent departments of the 
lunicipal Court and all burdened by other duties — it is apparent that only confusiao 
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aside exclusively for the Municipal Cnurt; probation acconipanietl by Attcadancc 

Jie state venereal clinic for ambul&tory cases in need of medical oven>iRhi; straight 

ibation for those requiring no medical imitment: or discfaitrge. Women urv not 

Where a woman U bound over, her full social, medical, and mental hUtory 

.panics the court papers. 

features of this court will now b« dtscnbcd. 
Misdemfanafiis Division on Tw^ijik and Waad strteis. — The MoraLi Court in 

uladelphia has made an omportaot iitep toward tpecializalioa in the treatment of 

^^' t delinquents by houunpt under one roof acarly all of the dcpartmcnta serving the 
J^^.-eds of this class. 

P^ MeJieai DepartmaU.—'Thc Municipal Court of Philadelphia is served in all Itl 
J*^-anchca by a large medical stall assisted by several nurses. When rcjx>rted non- 
P^^iecUous the womca are returned to court for trial. If in need of clinical treatment, 
le medical director of the hospital recommends that the girl be placed upon probation 
l^^a condition that »he report to the state dispensary for medical treatment. Last 
^^■oveRiber a trained nurse with special experience tn ihe court on cases of venereal 
^HseABes was aa&igned to follow up such probation cases. 

^H Psyrkiairic Drparlmmt. — With few exceptions, a prelimiaary routine mental lest 
^^s made of all women brought to the MisdcmeaoaQls Division. This test consists of 
^^ fifteen to thirty minute interview with each girl conducted by one of the three 
^ ^asychiatrisLi oa&lgned to the work. IE any girl inter\'iewed seemfl to require intensive 
^ttudy a psychiatrist other than the one selecting her is assipied to that task. A 
^fssycbological test is given only upon request. As this department has been but 
^^jCccently created its chief function has been to diagnose, to make recommendations for 
immitmcnt, and to prevent certain unsuitable types from being plated on probation. 
kt the time of our study the department was malung about four hundred mental 
tminationi a month for the whole Municipal Court. Formc^rly about thirty exami- 
itions a month were made. 
1^ Pfohation Dtpartmtni. — ^Th« Municipal Court has a I^robation Department 
^^ aerving all its branches. The chief probation officer and all his subordinates are 
\^ appointed by the president judge. 

^r In addition to its main functions of making a preliminary investigation of all 

r_ cases of women brought to the court and of superviMng such cases as may be placed 

<^ upon probation, this department has certain special functions in regard to three 

I groups. cLassilied as "protection" cases, runaways, and incorrigibles. 
I Pralecihtt eajM.— These comprise girls who may voluntarily seek the old and 
protection of the FrobstioD Dcpanment, of which they frequently Icam through 
private agencies. Those girls are not brought iolo the courtroom at all, but their 
Deeds ace looked into and served on a case-work basis. 
Runavayt. — Eight probation ofBcera specialize in woric with runaway or inconv 
gible girb. Two of these officers do the "inside" work, that is, they remain always 
in the court building, hearing the runaways' stories and, in the case of the out-of-town 
i runaways, get in touch with thi; police and prubaliou department in towns from which 
the girls come. The remaining six probation officers work with the Philadelphia 
girls who have run away from their homes in the dty and in addition work with 
incorrigible girls. 
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tneorrig^tes. — As alrtady explained, special ofBcera arc assigned to incorrigible 
prls. In Philadelphia It is the practice to keq> these cues out of court, if pas»ble. 
Canes of street-walkers, runaways, and incorrigtbles placed upon probation by the 
court are handled by special officers — foui for streel-walker* and six for runaways 
and incorrigible^. 

BOSTON 

Arfg^, bail, and detatlion. — Men and women arrested in Boston far ofTenjcit 
agunit chastity may be released on bail at the local police station. If unable to make 
bftil.themen are detained there, but the wnmen are transferred In the so-<:alted House 
of Detention in the basement of the courlhouK. 

Prdimincry invesUiaiioH. — There ul eight o'clock on the following morning a 
woman probation officer, after interviewing each girl, consults the cord catalogue to 
see whether she haa been brouj{hl in under that nairic before. Unless the officer 
ncofpaixs the girl and suceeds in learning her aliases, it is not pos»ihle, in the absence 
of a finger-print system, to know whether or not she has had a previous arrest. Another 
probation ofbcer then seeks to check up the girl's stalcments by verifying auch facts 
as CAn be corroborated within the &hort time before trial. CirEs on bait are sometimes 
hurriedty interviewed on the morning of the trial, but tittle opporLunlty of *verifii;atian 
of their statements is afforded. 

Physical and menial examination. — No routine physical or menial examination of 
all mcQ and n'omcn brought into court for offenses against chastity is made. Certain 
cases are referred by the judge or probation oibuer to the Medical Department although 
no precise baais for the selection was apparent. Some cases art selected by the Medical 
Director for examination. 

Idmtification. — Finger-prints of this class of offenders are not taken either before 
or after conviction. 

Triai. — Morals cases are heard exclusively in the second session of the Municipal 
Court, all cases involving women are tried here as well as many others regardless of 
the sex of the oSendcr or the nature of the offense. 

Ko prosecutor conducts the trial. 

A man or woman convicted of a sex offense may be placed cm probation with or 
without a suspended sentence but always for a fixed period of time not exceeding 
two years. 

Probation. — The Probation Department of the Municipal Court of the city of 
Boston serves the thrve crimiaal sessions o( that court and its Court of Domestic 
Relations. 

Women may be extended one of two types of probation, "Inside" or "outside." 
Inside probation is applied to those girls who, b the judgment of the probation of&cers, 
need closer supervision than can be exrrtiwd by a single probation officer. Two 
private institalions, one Catholic and one Prot«(sn(, are useil lor this purpose. The 
court cannot commit girls to these homes, bi:' • emenl to spend a specified 

time (varying from one month to ooe year) wi^ < < is made a condition of their 

probation. A girl placed upon tttalde pvotntlon cannot be rricaMd without the consent 
of the judge who sci>tmcei hi-r. 

GirU placfld upof '■ lo the probation olficrr In wIuim 

district tbey reside. • •>» <.■—- >-tr 4>fd«l needs, »eeks to adjtist 
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tlietr isiumcr ai living and to aid them ia any way possible. She vi^ts the probationers 
from time to time, but Ihcy arc not permitted to call at the probation oCice until 
date o( expiration of their term unless in Deed of special aiisi^tance. 

Women probation ofHccrs arc said to carry about 115 cases at one time. The 
men probation oSiccrs often carry as many oa aoo. 

In cODiiderinji for a moment the procedure of the three courts under discussion 
it will be recalled that two (Chicago anrl Philadelphia) malcc a routine medical cxam- 
ioatioD, ftod of these only one (Philadelphia) a gcDcral medical daraioation. Only 
one (PhiladcHpliia) gives a routine mental teat. Two (Philadelphia and Boston) 
render genuine probation »crvke. Only one (Philadelphia) can say with certainly 
in respect to each j;irl broUKbt to it whether or not she has been there before. 

Only one of the courts studied (Philadelphia) has ihc machinery for rendering 
complete service along the three lines mentioned: medical, mental, and social. 

While many courts throughout the counlry dealing with sex offenders undoubtedly 
have medical, psychiatric, ot soda! service departments and while many may have 
workers who arc loo per cent cQicicat, and while many may be able properly to 
limit the number of probationers assigned to a single of&cer, one may venture to ques- 
tion whether any court in the country can qualify in respect to ali of these presumably 
desirable requirements. It is doubtful whether many communities could so convince 
their legislatures of the value of these facilities and standards as to secure appropri- 
ations tha.t would make their realization posiibte. We are all discouraged by patch- 
work methods. What concrete step, then, can a community take in view of its 
financial limitations that will bring it oearer a solution of this tremendous problem ? 

Let every court dealing with this class of offenders treat qualitatively at least a 
small percentage of the number handled. Id addition to the regular stait, select the 
Guest trained probation officer who can be found and as.iign to her perhaps a dozen 
unsdccled cases. If tlic court has no medical department, let thi& probation officer's 
cases be examined by the most skilled and socially minded physician in ibe community; 
if no psychiatric department has been created, Let her cases at least be teEle<l at the 
best clinic in the community; give her every facility for studying the social history 
and needs of her charf;es, and let her confer not only with the doctor and the psychia- 
trist, but with a selected group of pcrKMis eminent in other fields— the socioloi^t, the 
minister, the law>-er. .\ small advisor>- community or district board might thus lie 
farmed. Let her visit her probationers constantly, carrying out the recommendations 
made on their bcbaU. Above all, no matter how great the volume of business tian»- 
actcd in the court, strictly limit her asugnmcots to the number that can be thoroughly 
studied and supervised. Ixt no policy be determined in advance, but rather try 
everything that science and human ingenuity can devise to unravel these girls' dlffi* 
cuhies and to restore them to the community. After two or three years have passed 
some successful methods for dealing with this group may have become ^)parcQt. 
Then will the court becooic ia reality a laboratory for the prevention, treatment, aod 
core for deUnquctKy. 
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CO-OPERATION AND CO-ORDINATION IN HEALTH WORK 

A. THE NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCU,— ORGANIZATION AND 

PROGRAM 

Donald B. Armslrong, M.D., Acting Executive Officrr, Ntw York 

The National Health Council was organized at a mnttng in Washington, D.C., 
OD December 20, 1910. This iCcp, following imnuHliatcly upon a survey made dur* 
log the preceding summer lo determine the fusibility and timeliness of such a venture, 
WE& in (cuiity tlic outgrowth of masy years oi study iato the probtem of the co-ordina- 
tion of the national voluntary biralth agencies. It followed many cfToris to initiate 
Hucfa a movement. These previous attempts, in igij, 1916, and 191S, — to mention 
the more imporunt periods of activity, initiated by such agencies as the .-Vmericaa 
MedicaJ Asaociation, the American Public Health Association, etc. — simply sowed 
the seed which is now, we hope, maturing into a concrete movement. , 

It was perfectly evident that in any eSort to co-ordinate- tlic programs and activi- 
ties oi the extra-govenunental agencies, a simple start, with a moderulely progressive 
policy was e&scntial. Any such movement mu.<it prc!icrvc the autonomy and identity 
of the ejciating agencies. It must effect a marriage, so to speak, between the type 
of national voluntary agency with a great pt^nilar membership and backing on the 
one hand (such u the Red Cross), and an agency with a rektivcly small membership, 
but a highly trained professional staff of field worltcre on the other hand (such as the 
National Tutierculosis Assodation and others). 

It was also fell that a small homogeneous group was essential, the origioaj members 
bdog primarily interested in health, and that the membership should be composed of 
strictly voluntary agencies, except that adequate provision should be made for a 
very close and intimate advisory contact with ofhdal bodies. 

With this theoretical background, the National Health Council has been initiated 
with the following mrmbcrahip: American Public Health Association, American 
Red Cross, American Social Hygiene A.<i50ciation, Conference of state and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North America, Council on Health and Public Instruction of 
the American Medical Association, National Child Health Council (representing 
lodlrectly at preunt its own constituency not otherwise a part of the Council, namely 
the .\mericau Ctiild Hygiene Assodation, the Child Health Organization of America, 
and the National Child Labor Committee), National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
National Organiation far Public Health Nuraog, National Tuberculosis Association. 
In addition there is, as a conference or advisory member, the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Each ageoqr ii required, by the by-laws adopted by the Council, to appoint one 
iqirescntativc uid one alternate to serve on the Council. The by-laws alto provide 
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bt "otbei o&Uonal he&ltb organUatioDs nuy hereafter be elected to membenliip 
ry k two-thirds vote of the mcmben." 

In line with Lhe idea of bcgiaoing on a modest scsJe, with those activities that 
promise to be of greatest experimental vatue in developing the point of view 
of co-ordinated action, the Council has approved and has in part initiated the follow- 
iog fuDctions: an informatioa bureau of special service to the memben, a health 
legislative bureau on national and state legislation, a statistical bureau, the develop- 
rmeot of health educational material, periodic joint u>Qf«eaccs, aod Lhe co-oidiaation 
heajtfa activities. 

In addition, the Council has given aid and support to the group representing 

: members with N'ew York oSSces very actively engaged at pre*eat io the develop- 
cnt of the common ofhce arrangement and the joint oatiooal beadqttarters in the 

I Terminal Building in New York City. 

The Council has established a htadquarlcrs office in Washington, D.C., where a 

itive information service is being maintained lor the members, and where the 
Council is worluag in close co-operation with govcmm'CQta] agencies on the problem 
of reorganization of federal health activities. In addition there has been estiibltshed 
B co-operative office in New York in conjunction with the joint renting arrangement 
for the agencies with New Yorit headquarters. In this New York oQitc is b«nng 
developed the Infonnation Bureau, the Statistical Bureau, and other joint activities. 

The cOKipcrativc renting arrangement in New York City constitutes the largest 
project now oit the program of the Council. This movement has been made possible 
through the energetic wori of the Common Service Committee, representing the 
New York members originally interested in the project, working under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Villham F. Snow, of the American Social Hygiene .Association. This it B 
practical experiment in co-nrdination, illustrating the purpose for n'birh the National 
Health Cound] was created. Through this atrangcmeot a number of national health 
agencies have secured adjoining quarters in the building adjacent to the Penn Rail 
Road Terminal. The agencies on the fifteenth floor of this building are as follows: 
American Social Hygiene .Association, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing (with the American Nurses' Associa- 
tion and the League for Nursing Education), National Tuberculosis Association. 

On the sixteenth floor, with the office erf the Natioiuil Health Council and tbe 
Common Service Committee, are the headquarters of the following agendea: American 
Public Health Ajtsodatlon, Bureau tA Social Hygiene, Child Health Organizatloo of 
America, Maternity Center Association, New York Community Service, New York 
Diet Kitchen Association. Others considering space on this floor are the iVmcncan 
Society for the Control of Cancer (also under consideration for membership in the 
Council), the United States Public Health Service (Liaison ofOce), etc. 

While zc&lously preserving the autonomy of each parlicipaLing agency, the 
Common Service Committee is planning to offer certain optional common services. 
The work of this committee is closely linked with the program of the National Health 
Council and will be housed in a common office with the Council. It is anticipated 
that experience may Head to a gradual assumption of many, if not all. of these services 
by the Council itself. The more important proposed activities of this Committee, 
to be offered to all National Health Council agencies io the building, arc as follows: 

ELelepbone service; conference, eihibit, and projection room; joint library 
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service; stockrooms; shipping (acililies; rcslroora; lunch service; m«s»cnger Kmce; 
inultigraphing and addressing; irwJing service; leasing, sublelling, etc.; purchasing 
facilities; publicity aod publicatioa service. In additioti, some cxperimcnt&tton is 
pknned in the partial pooling of the dictagraph, typing, stenographic, and other 
routine office Udlitics. 

The National Health Council should &erv-e as a vaJimhlc clcarinf; house and 
co-ordinating center in many fields where common functions arc pcrtomicd. It aims 
to be an integrating force among independent autonomous agencies, rathrr than a 
merger of such agencies into one organization. It is attempting to follow sound 
lines of group organisation, substituting organized purpose for scattered desire in 
health work. It aims at a unity and harmony of object, wiii variety and freedom of 
activity. Through the creation of a collective will, it seeks to express a synchronized 
health program. 



B. THE NATIONAL CIOLD HE.U,TH COUNCIL—.^ COUNCH. FOR 
CaORDINATING CHILD HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
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Cottrtenay Dinwiddie, Executive Secretary, Ifational CkUd Health Council, Wasiiaglan 

All of us in the public health field 'want co-ordination; I believe most of us have 
mntcd it sincerely for a long time. But H-heo it has come to the puint of taking the 
lead and bringing about co-ordination, too many have assumed the attitude of an 
advertisement by n certain wet wash laundry which came to a dty where such tilings 
were unknown. The promoters, in order to attract attention, inserted an advertise- 
ment across the entire page of a local paper, which read: " 'Die Wet Wash foundry of 
Brownsville. Why kill your wife ? Let the Wet Wash Laundry do the Dirty Work." 

The National Children Health Council was organized because sev-eml national 
agencies engaged in health work for children felt there must be co-ordination in their 
own work. They knew that many suggestions and plans for co-ordination had been 
outlined but believed that the test ol working together hod not yet been made. Instead 
of conducting a widespread educational campaign which might bring together a large 
and perhaps heterogeneous group of agencies, they came together as a small and 
harmonious group, actually to plan and work together and to sec whether from sucb 
practical experience other developments would not come. The organisations which 
thus came together early hut year to form the National Child Health Council wcie 
the American Child Hygiene Association, the Child Health Organization of America, 
and tlie Xatwnal Child Labor Committee — three whose work b distinctly for children 
— and the American Red Cross, the National Organization for PuIjIic Health Nurung 
and tlie National Tuberculosis Association, whose work bears largely upon the bfallb 
of childKiL 

The council b formed very simply by two delegates from eadi of these organizs- 
lions, OIK ao executive and the other a board menibcr. This double representation 
has been thought most deeinbie in that the points of view of both the administrative 
ataSa aDd tlM (ovenunent boards of the organizations mi^t contribute to the policies 
aod decisions of the coundL 

CkiUrtn Irtislilum an EaHy PrehUm. — One of the &rst things which canw to 
t ' ' luncQ was a request (rom the National Cliild J,abor ComnultM 

f>i . , ioUeiB that the council hu ftttempted to study and to find % 
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imtion for. Tlic Child Labor Cottumttcc pointed out that in many states of tlie Union 
bere were aERcial or unnfBcial child welfare commissianH or committees which were 
smtiderint; legiitblion of all lorts Cor chJldrtn. Most of Uiem were thinking primarily 
terms of the dependent, defective ot delinquent child. Th«ywcrc not thinking of 
be Facilitica which the state or locality should pro^'tdc in order that the normal chUd 
light have a sound and healthful development. Some one had to take the lead in 
itinc what lefpitalion would most meet these neglected problems of health. 

Sfrrkt lo "Children's Code Commissions." — Thia was in December and gome of 

te official "children's code " or welfare commissions were to report in January. As an 

Qcrgcacy measure the council organized a committee which included representatives 

the following federal bureaus: the Public Health Senicc, the Children's Iturcau, 

Jureau of Education, a« weU as others who had special knowledge or skill to contribute 

' the subject of health Legtslalion for children. After several meetings, the committee 

jbmilted a report which outlined the gcnenl principles of leKislatiun which would 

itcct the health of the child, give the necessary' authority and powers to local and 

itc health oSiccrs, and so far as poasible clear the way for the granting of the necessary 

ids (01 a compreheosive program for the healtli of children. This outline appeajed 

meet a real demand, as we found from the number of requests for it- It convinced 

'lis that the principle of rstabli^bing representative nutianal advisory committees on 

-various ;4iascs of the child-health problem, which had been suggested as one of the 

-f imrtions of the council, was sound. 

Advisory Ctmmiltees— School Heatth.~V,'t found that we were receiving from all 
over the country requcst-t to know whether this or that measure was a desirable part 
of a program fur the health education of school children or requests fur an outline of a 
complete prognn. The council has felt it its duty to answer these requests. Because 
it is organized as a co-ordinating body, the council does not consider iLself a group of 
experts. It believes, however, that its machinery should be at the Krvice not only of 
its member organizations but of all in the child-health field for cullcctini; and study- 
ing and making available the best information and the most authoritative 
opinion on the subjects that contribute to healthful childhood, especially in so far as 
the results of actual experience are obtainable. Tlie best way of accomplwhing this 
has seemed to be through the formation of national advisory committees. In the rase 
of the advisory committee on liealtb education of school diildren, the council haa 
appealed to those organizations consisting of professional groups with spccbl knowledge 
of Uic subject, whether from the health or educational standpoint, to name delegates 
to such a committee. It has also appealed to the Bureau of Education, the Public 
Health Service, and the Children's Bureau to appoint representatives. In addition 
individuals of outstanding ability in the field of health education have been chosen to 
contribute to the formation of a well-balanced and authoritative committee. The 
advisory committee on foods and nutrition has been formed in a similar way and 
both committees arc ready to bring active work. Other advisory committees will be 
formed as the occasion arises. 

Tke Need for Taking St<Kk. — Many programs for the health of children, along 
fpedaliaed lines, have been invaluable in pioneering and cxpcrimeotation. On the 
other hand, most of them have been carried far enough for it to be posuble to judge 
what their cuiitribuiion should be to a complete program. Also there is danger in 
can>-ing these programs to a too high degree of specialization. 
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tlte demonatration, the greatest cootribotioD may be made to the 

r- 

I ef Field Work. — Id pUoTUag for co-ordination of fitW work we liave 
e arc dealing with one of the most djffinilt and at the same time one 
irtant problems facing natiucal onpuuzations. I caa say without 
lie prevaiUng feeling is that we shall approach the whole question 
t point of %'iew of the community and of the state, isther than from 

of the national organization. Those who have had experfmce in 
illc health work realEce the difficulties that the state or local health- 
ling what organization can render the most *ervic« locally and under 
ucfa 5er\*ice is most helpful. It is upon those representing the com- 
e that the rcspoosibility falls sooner or later for adjusting the rclatioa* 
side the state to those within. 

(deration has been the varying condltioits in different communities, 
ictlcable to attempt to develop a proxiam, certainly one which had 
perimentally, which would be applicable uniformly over the country. 
Y varying conditions and varying; types of organisations in different 
ations, which nominally have the same purpose, may really have 
tactions, according to the Lines along which they have developed in 
efore it seems to the council best not to work out a theoretical plan 
ioD of field work but to develop a practical one, step by step. 
mtat MetM.—Thc first step will probably follow the request ol 
lity, with the concurrence of the state authorities, for a study of its 
ana. Thb would give an appropriate opportunity for a Joint study 
ins in the child-health field. Such a study can show, (i) how far it 

•gent of one organization to represent the others in bringing their 
ervice of the community; (a) to what extent the various programs 
izations can be fitted into a comprebensi\'C and balanced program 

ii) what are the standards and methods as to which there is not 

the leaden in the child-health Geld, which need to be brought to 
cappropritttc national advisory committees for consensus of authori- 
ir which may be legitimate subjects of further experimentation, 
lext logiait step to take would be to lend a repreacnUtive ol one of 
lizations of the CDundl to one of the states for a period of from one 
. Such a person, representing all of the organisations tn the coun- 
nx closely with the state authorities, mi^t make a test of how far 
\dh had appeared to be sound in the joint community study, could 
Inslng the resources of these organizations to the service of an 



oc should throw much light on the best methods of avoiding duplioi* 
or the influencing of local programs without adequate knowledge o( 
From these steps there should develop methods of working out the 
with the slates, which shall not only make the best use of national 
rcci but which shall contribute most toward the development of 
I state basis, which shall be built aouadly and in acoordaoce with 



|da of the sUte itself. 
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MoMm to 00m Na ti ona l Orftniaaiious. — Atmmg ocbcr Uudt 

been very gUd to Uke [Mrt, u & constiluene nwmber, ia iJW lAfcu- 
HeslUi Council. It hu putldpAlcd in the deUbemtioos at tht Ar 
Life AMocutioa cm iXMinliiution in rinml mrlE. lu deknta ht 
tbeN»tloikalConleicBoe«( Social Ageodcs and iu discuviaa of pln- 
o( Mtiond Bodal agoides. CoafcRnces have been hrfd wfdi npt^- 
ChSd Wetbte Lttfuc of America vith a view to co-<^ieniting whk ikui 

These steps have been [or the purpose of carry in g out a mUU pki\ 
couocfl not only to CD-opente to the fullest extent with mny cziMiBCI 
to work Ki far as pos^ble toward the sinplifioition of niriimat WMlUaBft 
Ha muliifilicatioa. _^^_^_^__ 

SOME ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS) 
RELATION TO HEALTH 

A. THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HEALTH CESTUS 
PkUip S. Platl, Dirtxtar, New Bavfn Btailk CemJ^, .Vnp Batm 

It b essential, I think, to clear the ground for k better understanUu •• 
hultb centers may be, by briefly indicating s few of the more conatncoott- 
it is a composite of these several types that wc have cboaen as tJie bealth cc^- 
80ci«l signiAconce we »hall consider. 

There is [hen the simplest type of health center vhkh Dr. fctcnoa hu t 
described as "■ single room where iofomution on health is dispensed- 
which aims to put the people of the community in touch vith ibetr bcslth I 
— and when the community is orgaDUed to study and promote its beittt«^1 
The Worker may be paid or a volunteer, a lay person or a nurse. 

If the penon in charge is a nurse the actls-ities of the health center ut 1 
become tlicMc oE a nursing center. Health taiks, cksscs on home hysieae fam 
and Eittic mothers' c1ul>a, may be held in the headquartds, and commanity aadi 
nuning carrieil on outude. 

Another development of this simple type of health center comes with theil 
tion oF medical service on a small scale. This may take the form of disease imiitliii 
clinics, such as well-baby conferences, QutriUaa classes, wdghing and measuiiV 
children, or it may deal with sick people, particulariy with venereal disnae tuboD 
losis, Of po^bly a general medical clinic or it may deal with both. 

These three tj-peg comprise the great ma|ority of the Red Cross health 
which in turn comprise about four hundred of the six hundred so<allcd health < 

But there are many other types. There Is the type in which the Red Crosal 
but a minor part, but in which all the health and sccdal agencies of a given diitj 
particijwle, sharing the headquarters and offering there a wide variety of 
both social and healtli, thus carrying out the idea of a community center. 

This fonn of co-ordinating center for health and other community 
may be further developed by bringing about the definite participation of the peuf 
of the district, indiWdually and as organized groups, Id aa admioistnttve or ad> 
capacity. 
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'A Widely di£eiTiit type of health center is the decentralized hi:alth department 
E-;r medical dirtction, carrying out many, if not all, of the ofTicial duties o( the 
*tli depu-tmcnt, but with emphasis on the medical Aad Durting sides. 
■ Agun in the geaeral enthusiasm for calliog all health actis-itics hcslth centertr 
rmust not be surprised at ftridiitg modem polyclinic dispeosaries, municipnl or 
tte. calling themselves heillh centers. English authorities de6ne a health center 
Ml^~'an tostituCiou wherein are brought together varioua medical services, preventive 
K* ^A^ curative, $o as to form one otganization, " a fully equipped hospital being iocluded 
^■v^^his plan. Our own be^it example of this type in familiar through the New York 
te^M:»te HeaJth Center bill, once defeated and now in committee I bdie^'e, with its 
■visions for the creation, particularly in the rural districts, of centers where adequate 
sdical treatment, hospital and dispensary facilities and nursiug care, will beaseurvd, 
r Jlph laboratory* and other Krvtccs for the assistance of the local physician, and all 

«der mcdicsil direction. 
j_ W'hat a leap there ii from such a type to the health center that deals with go-called 

^b- mnal people, whose emphasis is upon the desirability and attsiiuhility of positive 
^t^ irmal health— heoltli which is measured in terms of being one's physical best — health 
^^^hich is defined as that state which makes possible the full dcNxIopment and mastery 
^^U one's self — the powers of one's physical body, mental processes, emotional force, 
I^ukI spiritual expression. 

^^ Let U.S take, for exa.mp[e, a. composite health center organized and supported by 

K>th prublic and private health oKencies, carr^'ing on ld a defined area from a local 

^m^aeadq uarl ers an intensive health conservation, disease prevention, and sickness 

^pCfcatment program. It is the co-ordinating agency of the district and is in the closest 

^ ^co-opera tivT relationship with all thi? medical, nursing, social, educational, recreational, 

k ^BIKI community interests of the district. Either in an advisory ot in an administrative 

capacity the people of the district participate in the M-ork of tlie health center. Its 

!_, executive would be a trained public health admioistrator, preferably a physician. 

^ Though such a health center may seem unduly amUtious, it presents, I believe, the 

^ sort of thing that health centent would at least like to become. We shall consider 

such a health center from the points of view of education, medical service nurMg 

^ft aervice, social service, volunteer service and co-operation. 

^ I. EDL'CATIOM 

If by health education wc mean merely bringing information about health to 
the attention of people, it must be conceded that the health center possesses excep- 
tional opportunities for performing this service. But it is also in an excellent position 
to exert marked iofluence. more truly educational in chaiactcr, upon indi^'iduals, 
BDcial groups or classes, volunteer workers, the community at large, the local agencies, 
and even the medical profession. Wc turn our attention more doscly to these several 
opportuiuties. 

Individuals. —The contact with the individual may be either impet«inal or 
per«)nal. By impersonal I mean the contact which comes through those familiar 
educatiofuil media, the leaflet, pamphlet, poster, lantern slide, mution picture, models, 
exhibits, etc., a contact not to be dispensed with, however relatively small its true 
educational value. Xo organization should dare to assume the name health center 
that docs not possess and uac such health unntimitioo. But who does not know 
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tk&t the crater tervioe cooui ftom perMoal cootacL It h thfoo^ At 
tooeb, whether of the pbywna or the nune, the bealtk center fiogW or 
voluntevn. that the iodividuAl mcnt oltea receives ibe sUnnlos to actioa, the uflW 
to hU inquiring mind, and his impmsioB of the heelth center. Sptd&CMJiy he AoM 
Uun about the aodal, bcnlth, aod other agcncMS of the ciljr, nad bow to we tlM^ 
he ibould receive the beit advice on any qucstioo RgardiDg the cave of Uowdtf orUi 
Umily or be told where such ad^-icc may be obtained; he sboald be coonried inia 
u enthuaUatic nipportcr of the modcni health mova&oit. 

Special poupt. — Id extending iu health promottig JllhiFnte to q>ecia] gmaps 
and classes the health center finds favorable opportunitki. To an attncthre bead- 
quartcn KTOup* ^^ childrra can be brougfat for many purposes, and health daam, 
nutrilioii daaaea, heart and lung classes, can be developed under medJcal dirertiaa. 
The headqiotrten offers facilittes for the meetingt of the local pbyocinns* the locil 
midwives, and the local advisory council, while the succeu of nuitioa picture enter- 
tainments depcads only on the repertoire of svaiUble health films. 

rWiinte«ri.^)ne of the fiekJs of influence of the health center as an educational 
force U that largely untouched group of «'otuiileera, actual or potential, whoEC need 
of what the health center can give to thcra is equal only to the need the health ceater 
has of them. 

Community. — The community at large is abo invariably in tkeed of just the IDrt 
of well-planned health education that the health center can give and must give if 
it is to measure up to its poscibJlitles. The general public must be reached and at 
least the ground prepared for an intelligent understanding of individual and public 
boilth. This can be done and in many health centers is done by mass meetings, 
popular talks, lectures, newspsper articles, healih conlfTits, parades, and exhibits. 

Looil agencies.—U the health center ii really a wcU-administercd, forward-lookioc 
organization It has many opportunities to exert a stimulating influence upon the other 
health and social agencies of the dty. Many ore the requests the health center 
executive witi have to speak before the various local, state, and national agencies, 
Hii rebtioQs with the official and private agencies should be mutually co-opcfatlve, 
helpful, and stimuUling. 

Medicai profusion. — Mavemcntf of this character towards social medidne art 
likely Co meet with misunderstanding or opposition from the more conservative group 
of the medical profession. II is upon the medical staff, in partirular, that responsi- 
bllity fcsu to win tlie co-operation and support of its medical colleagues. 

An an educational force then, a health center which measures up to its 07)portani- 
ties exerts on individuals and groups a true health -promo ling infiuence, invests with 
appropriate attractiveness the absorbing subject of personal and public health, 
overcomes ignorance and nusconcq>tion, and molds public opinion a.\.QT\^ lines pregnant 
with lodil slgalficatice. 

n. ICEDICAL SXBVICS 

If we turn to consider the medical service that a health center may render a 
community we enter upon a highly diversified and somewhat controversial subject. 
Tbe health center we have cho*>en for the subject of our discussion was described as 
pOMMaing an intensive health conservation, disease prevention, sickness treatment 
program. It is not necessary to describe In detail what lucU a program would be. 
Let it be hcqicd that the polity of any health center will be to meet unfilled needs and 
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r: to duplicate existEng tervices. Consequently the charecter of the medical services 
I iepcnd upon the local lituatjon. If fadliticj for medic&l tre&tment of the sick 
local phyaicaos, dispensaries, ind bospit&ls are fairly ample, let the health center 
I >ke itself a cleariog house for theae (adlitjes but de^>-elop Its own medical wort along 

\ e tinrsof purely picventivx work, such as prenatal, well-baby, preschool, nutritionuil, 

<d dental cU&ics, and health examinatioos of well people. If on the other hand 
dlities for medical treatment arc inadequate or lackinf; it n-outd seem to be indicated 
^^ tat the health center should develop treatment clinics, but, let us hope, in the newer 
^H Mrit nf educational preventive medicine, avoiding the past nustakes ol many dispen- 
^^ tries. The opportunity for trying out new typea of medicaJ service ta admirably 
applied in the health center. 

Whatever the scope of the medical services in our health center — and it is probable 
bat certain official functions of the health department of the city may be added — 
t is perfectly obvious that the uses of these services are quite as sacbJ as they are 
ndividual. It is in fact social medicine in any broad tense of the word, and who 
will deny that its significance, though actually measured with such difhrulty, is Jjreatl 
Let me here call attention to the fact that one of the tmportojit questions which may 
be decided by certain health centers is whether nun-treatment medical services can 
be tucceufully carried on atone, or whether it is necessary that the medical services 
indtide the giving of treatment. 
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It seems hardly necessary to dwell upon the social use or the social signi6cance 
of a well-organized nursing service in connection wiUi a health center. It ta hard 
to toasgine a health center of the broader type, such as we are discusHng, without its 
I fttBOBg service. And where the properly trained nurse is we may be sure to find an 
' iatdUgeaoe and a force which is ministering, through his physical distress, to ituui'a 
, broader Bodal welfare. The gcncialiacd public health nurse, wurlcing intenuvely in 
I a small district, comes in closer and more helpful social relations with its inhabitants 
^^■KBdividuBla and family groups than can any other person. 

^^^^^ IV SOCIAL SEKVICK 

Social service is as indispensable in any health center district as is medical service. 
The question b bow shall it be carried oo and by whom. There are in general two 
alternatives; either the health center may have trained social worlcen on its sta0 
with or without an adequate budget for relief, or it may refer all indicated cases 
through the confidential exchange to the appropriate organizaliun fur investigation 
and action. In the former case the dependence on other eiibtiog agendes would 
none the less be frequent, and such dependence may indeed be very stimulating to 
the organtcatioD ia quesiioo. 

V. vdluhteebs 

We have already spoken of the volunteer a* ciccU«Bt educuionil mstetial. 

Whatoflhevohinteerataworker? Innosmafl mtasurr i' ■n 

by the Red Cross as one of its peace-time actiWties be. tl 

^traction for en1b;t{ng and keqitng the Enlerv^t n( ibe U. : i- lint 

I hiBiMnce may be for good or it may be lor bad. If it c.i ^^.i d^ lu •! j .i.iiitk but 

itroUed group of women, learning thrtmgh partldfMUiao. bewtwi Inmble, lo apprc- 
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pertaining to diet, nnitotlon, overoowding, etc If we can inspire In the duldres 
of today i(]eaL<i of ccruin mimmum soml stAndards they will in adult life insist m 
luivtDC thoK thioits for thcmsclvrs and especially (or tlicir cliildrcn. Tliis is the |Oll 
of aocial lervice work, seli-activity of the people in helping tfaemsdvcs to better sodd 
conditions. 

Every school subject hu its peculiar psychology. Health teadung has b 
informational 6ide and its habit side. We try in all our adioob to ^rvde Inslructioa 
so that it will be tlilTerent and incieaaingly difficult in each grade. This is not powUe 
so far as habits arc concerned because children need to begin to practice all the fuoda- 
mcntal habits in Uic lunilcrgartcn or tnt grade, and that tnintog needs to coatlnue 
through ail the gri^il^ <>' the school. The center of all this training is to teach cvtiy 
boy and girl the thing he ought to be taught nhcn he needs it. If this plan were 
(oUowcd from the kindergarten Ibrougb the high school we would bav-e a product it 
health at the end of the school period that we could be proud of. While the fuoda- 
mental habits that an: to be attacked will remain the same through all Uic grades, the 
information to be presented must bt v-aried from grade to grade so as to grip tie 
imagination and emotions o( the child and give him further insight and apprvciatioa. 

The hut four or five years have witnessed remarkable activity in health teaching. 
There is no field of leaching that has shown such initiative, iDVcntivcness, and origi- 
oality. At its best it has succeeded to a remarkable extent in enlisting the childs 
emotions and lU'liviiies through the various methods of play. Let me illustrate (bt 
old and new method of teaching by concrete examples. Miss >1. tays: "Children, 
we arc going to talk today about eating vegetables. Each of you may toiAginc tbsl 
you are a vegetable and tcU me a story about yourself." Mary gets up at the end ol 
the class aiul say»: "I am a great green head of lettuce. 1 live out under the blue 
sky. The rain fulls upon me und keeps me clean. The sun shines and keeps me 
dean. Eat me and you will have a good complexion." John 8a>-s: " I am % big red 
becL I have roots tbut go down deep into the ground. In the ground there is iroD. 
The iron goes into the beet. Eat me and you will be strong." 

Miss O. 5a>-3 to her c]a.<is: " We shall have a lesson on vegetables today. PIcaK 
remember everything I say, for I shall ask you about it. First of all let us talk about 
lettuce. Lettuce is good because it helps to ^ve you a good complcjcion. Beet 
contains iron and will help to moke yuu strong." 

The next day she says to Mary: "What can you say about the value of eating 
lettuce r' etc. 

It is evident as to which lesson is interesting to children and gets them into th< 
Tight attitude to begin to practice a habit. 

It is my conviction tha-t every class should be a health class. If health is made 
popular in every grades made fashionable throughout the school, I believe we shall be 
able to train the vast majority of the children to be healthy. There will alwa^'s be a 
number of cases, however, that will not yield to regular instruction. In such cases 
we need to have in our school s^'stcms special health da.4ses (let us not call them 
nutrition clinics which dbtrcsacs the lay mind) where more special and sdcniiftc 
DWtbods may be used to get results. The special health class should not be at Lbe 
begbmlng of this mo^'emcnt but at the end, but it should eventually be incorporated 
in probably every scliool system. It is just here that the organized sodal forces 
outside of the school may assist in establishing such classes. The test of any phtlan- 
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I thropic or^nuation is Its ability to cUnunate iUeU and make iuelf unnecessary. One 
i of your opportunities b to demonstrate to the public xhv value of such a ttpedal health 
I class until such time as tbe school is ready to incorporate it as its ovm. 
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B. WHAT STATE DIVISIONS OF CHILD HYGIENE ARE DOING TO 
PROMOTE CaaD HEALTH 

Aia B. Sckwcitxer, M.D., Director, Division of Infant and CkUd Hygittte, 

Indiana Stale Board of Health, Indianapolis 

Child hygiene di\'isions in the states have multiplied in the last three yean. 
Two outglandinK causes may be as&igned lor the gromD)r iatcre!>t in child health; 
jirst, the need of early correction ol defects as shown by tbe somewhat astounding 
results of the draft eiatninattons and, second, the nation-wide interest in child health 
aroused by the Cbildrun'fi Year proj;nun. 

The number of states ha\-inj; divisions of child hygiene in tfitS was eight. By 
1991 tbe number had increased to thirty-eight. 

The majority of these divisions are under the supervision of state boards of 
health. Other agencies which have partial supervision and which furnish partial 
fimocial suppwrt are departments of education, the United Stales Public Health 
Service, state and national public health ajtsocJations, the American Child Hygiene 
Association, the Public Health Nursing Associalion. pediatric societies, the Kid 
Crou, the Federal Children's Bureau, and the Anti-lubcrcutosis Association. In 
Rtany states comniunily aid is given to projects initiated and fostered by state 
divisions of child hygicae. 

In some slates public health nursing is being developed as a division of the child 
hygiene bureau, in other states as an iadepeodeat division. 

A general purpose and plan of work is common to all states. Each ncems to have 
adopted certain minitnum standards of care for mothers and children, and each is 
trying to educate the general public and to secure the establishment of its standards 
in alt the communities under its jurisdiction. The working plan of Che older divisions 
Cjpecially that of Xew York state, is the basis of that of many other states. Od the 
other hand, several states have devcJoped original plans that arc worthy of considera- 
tioD. These will be commented on by subjects. 

In se^-ersl states the law forbids persons anected with cwnmunicable or hereditary 
disease to marry. Proviuoa for the eaforcement of such laws is for the moat part 
inadequate. The protection of soc-iety generally ugalnsi the parenthood of the unfit 
needs to be given serious and intelligent consideration. A prcdonunajicc of degenerate 
and feebleminded persons in any community is by no means desirable, yet, unless 
stringent measures are undertaken, will in some places be inevitable. 

Special surveys in mental hygiene in each state nught help to awaken interest 
in this most importaat subject. Connecticut, Colorado, New York. California, and 
Indiana ore working along these lines. The value of family health standards was 
emphasized by the Kansas Child Hygiene Di\'tsion under the direction of Doctor 
Florence Urown Sherbon. The expert cxaraioation and grading of entire families 
instead of individuals on a health basis, as undertaken at thdr igao state fair, should 
be of inestimable value to the entire state as an educational measure. 
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fwing. It mi begua by tbe Health Service and ts now under the DqMuniKDt of 
Volunteer Service. 

Another way in which the Red Cross Health Service helps the public health 
campugo is by its gBoeml pubUcatioos of health iofomution. I mention only five. 
The complete set of our publications b shown in our ethibft. 

When tbe above program supporting the work of public bea.ltb agenciet had 
gotten well under way, tlie Hcallh Service Committee, after detailed study of four 
different sections ol New York, recommended to the Executive Committee that the 
chapter engage la actual administntive health work. This adautdstxative beaUb 
work is taking two farms: 

I. The establishment of a Community Health Center to demoDitiate the methods 
and the value of the co-ordioatinn of all health and kindred acU'vJlies in a defined local 
area including about 100,000 people. It is proposed to bring together into this health 
center for local adminiAtrative purposes, and so (ar as practicable for opeiatteg pnir- 
poses, all the existinj? hejtltb and family welfare agencies doing work in the district. 
Arrangements have also hvvn made to secure the establishment of such additkmal 
health acti^llics in this selected district as will, with those now eKistlng, constitute a 
fairly complete health progrum. The health center is controlled by a council, com- 
posed of representativca from each agency operating in the center, together with a 
certain number of representative dtizeni, preferably residents in the district, and a 
certain number ol representatives of the Executive and Health Service committees 
of the New York County Chapter, American Red Cross. 

3. Three Ked Cross Child HeallK stations in sections of Manhattan wfacr« the 
need is greatest and where the chapter can' secure the largest conipcration from sont 
exitting agency, such as a school or settlement, have been esublished. Each statios 
conducts nutrition classes for undernourished children, dental hygiene, and dental 
clinics. 

Finally, the Health Service is assisting the City Department of Health in ihrM 
ways at the special request of Commisstoiier of Health Royal S. Copeland, M.D.: 

First, the tabulation and analysis of statistics of mortality and morbidity from 
1916 to 1920 inclusive for the 334 sanitary areas into which Manhattan is divided for 
purpoKs of the Department of Health and the United States Census. This work is 
being done by two clerks paid by the Red Cross, who are given a room at the Health 
Department. Their work is directed by a special committee of stRtistidans. 

Second, the appropriation of a sura of money to assist Che Health Departmant 
in making a demonstration in the iramunixation from diphtheria of appronmatelx 
j3,ooo public school children by the Schick Test. This haa been carried on th^ 
spring with Uie persoone) of tbe Health Department, the Red Cross supplying the 
snlariesand receiving weekly reports on results. A very large number of consents have 
been secured from the parents of the children, and approxinutely 30 per cent of the 
dlildren have been found to be susceptible to diphtheria, so that the local chapter of 
the Red Cross may feel that it has made by this demonstration more than r5,oao 
children in New York City, who were found susceptible to it, immune from con- 
tnicting diphtheria. 

Third, the opening of five dental hygiene clinics In public schools in Manhattan to 
demonstrate to titc Board of Estimate that there should be a dental hygiene clinic in 
every school in New York City- 
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TbU work nn vital and ^ckness sUtistJcs, this dnnoDitration or the Schick Tnt to 
detennine ibe suaceptibility of cbUdren to diphtheria, «ad the placing oi dental hj'Riena 
clinics in certain public 5chool» were all arranged for in the budget of the Health 
Department. At the lost moment the appropriations for these objcctfi were sinick 
out by the Board of t^timtte; the Health ComimssJoocr turned to the Red Cross for 
assistance. National Headquarters gave us special permission to do some of this 
vork, and the Junior Red CroM alM gave ua funds for two of the d«iit&l hj-giene 
dinics, The results, both in the work and in cemeoting cordial reJations with the 
Health DepArtmeot, have been most grati/ying. 

To sum up, the protnotiDD of health activities in New York County as well as 
co-operation with the existing health agencies aic the absorbing interests of our Red 
Crons Health Service and give this work its peculiar fascination. The New York 
Nutrition Council is an example of our interest in the promotion of health activlttca. 
This Council, represcnlinji; now nearly ninety agencies in and near New York City, 
was formed last, fall, and has heM twelve meetings with attendance of from fifty to 
thr«e hundred people, and has greatly stimulated and standardized methods in thii 
most popular subject of mulnulritiun among children. Our chapter largely assbted 
the formation of this new informal Council and has printed ita first publication, a 
valuable bibliography of nutritional subjects. 

To illusttate onct more our interest in cooperating with health ageodes let me 
say just a word about a demonstrntion now being mrried on to give a health program 
to preschool age children in New York. At the suggestion of Dr. Ira S. Wile, the 
Departments of FMucation and Health, Teachers College, and the American Red 
Cross are uniting in mak ing a demonstrstioa group of one thousand cliildren physically 
ready to enter school in September. During June in dght selected public schools 
these preschool-age youngsters, about one hundred and twenty-five in each school, are 
hetng examined by the Department of Health physician ; after eiamination they receive 
mental testa from psychologlits from Teachers College; they have their teeth cleaned 
by tbe Red Cross dental bygienists; and it is the job of the Red Cross nunw to see 
that the necessary follow-up work is done this summer for the removal of physical 
defects, ^"hile in less highly organized communities it is quite proper and indeed 
necessary for the American Red Cross to embark itself on health activities, it sccmi 
to me that in the very highly ricveloped communities, such as the largest cities, the 
plan above outlined is the mott prolitablc kind of Red Cross Health Service. 

It will be seen that the rntlre health program of (he New York County Chapter, 
American Red Cross, then is one of co-opctatioD ^ that no health activities ars 
undertaken alone; that no health scr\'ice is provided without securing the co-operaiion 
of some other organizations, much of this service being undertaken at tbe spedal 
request of other health agencies. To supplement and not supplant the public asd 
private health activities of the city is the motto of this new Red Cross service. 



C. THE PPBLIC HEALTH NURSING PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 

EitKhtth G. Pox, Director, Publk Htalth Nursing, A. R. C, WasMn^OH 

I want to tell you about tlie Public Health Nursing Service of your Red Cross, 
what we are, what we are doing, ami oui hope for future accomplishment. 




lac Ik* BktBR ««1 pka «l tW VMk. IW Am, "TW Sia of OlafaiicM,* "TV 
rih iliw Cgi ol Bwhfc." -Qg OidtM." urf "MoaU aygfaa*" m» M«t Wc 
iks ksTt lutam iUm «Wck aaj ht loHMd Bidir ovtita cooditlons. The roIlo»- 
iag ^ tke rWrfif vto kne faea mwrwwl fagr Ae awey comnultee uid oAts 
alhCBUcp*«BC«iVllUpferriod«iatoMlaM. Tafts with Cbe paroits irv piodo^ 

live of aadi food. Ohm dMw» am vehned ttom adioob for specui advice. 
Thier adNdain UK ■■!> hr «ch cMd, aw iw tbe cnutjr auncBor fbllow-up otpal- 
adoQ.othrAnwwl.MwiotiotlW»t»U. fW rt»ie achedule uks coocgiint 
pnsuul cue ukI b«b)r fccfBnit kaanoC Jto p aad wocfc of parents, and sfeep of ctM, 
ecc ^^siaa and iMuiacttato tie |!h«*t»dUldifB«f five or over, aoddcvdofaneotal 
tens to thr pme h ool ddld. An «»imit b bdac nade to sUadardUe cxmUa cet»> 

As a Rsnlt Q< iImm fW|iai|M. aaajr ckfttaR aa« taken to consult ocufisU and 
dtliili Some aic iMvtag toarfb aad adcaoMi mMwd, or bHng given oithofMdic 
tmbDent or tfcataeat for ncrvooa or tatttadaoB aad otfatc oaoditionf.. Healtki 
itatlaw and baby <fiaia ue betas ai^Mitoed. Uft lanchw arr givo), etc., bax to 
evrry case the work is cairiftl on by tbe patents, tbebcal doctors and imrKa,aiidthe 
local comnuttees aad b Rccii-ing at least partial aMmidpal support. Some tioN 
duriog the campaiga, at tbe beKUining if poosftifet a special meeting of the countr 
■cdkal and dental sodc!tks is called to discuss tbc plus aad schedules. 

Natioful Baby Week b being observed in numy states, tn addiiioa to a faabr 
»e^ in Indiana, we pn^wsc to keep tbe nibject of Cbikl bcaltb bcforv tbe people 
alt tbe ytu Rwnd. Tbe plan bu tbe approval of Gowemor McCray, the State Bouti 
of Health, (be State Supcnatendeiit of Public IiKtiuclioo, tbe State Federation*:' 
dubs, and many other organantioos. It asks simply that ten minutes of tbe finl 
meeling cacb month be devoted to a dbmssion of the subject aa^gned to tbe nooA 
LD its reUtion to child health. .As this includes orfaniairiom of every desn^tioa, 
business, religious, edurationsl, municipal, sodal, it is extensive tnitsApplicatiaB. 

Tbe county health nureing unit ocedE to be developed. Thti Isdone a-ucccMfoOyia 
South Carolioa.WestMtxinia.Notth Carolina, Wisconsin, and Arizona. Wasteofefia^ 
by Durses because of lack of backing of full time health officers is reported as a bindiaBce 
to work in some states. Organiiationi devoted to child welfare which con^ds 
child hygiene division merely as an adjunct to their organisation ha\-e hiadend ' 
several states. It has been suggested thai all voluntary child health agendes in 
state should consult with the slate child hygiene dlvi^on tn making tbtir wnrkilf 
plans, that dupUcatioQ may be avoided. If this were done, some one agency couU 
be made responsible for each i^iase of the work. It is also Mggesird that the 8ls» 
diviaon be the unit to be consulted before any federal activities be in.itituied. 

Ex'cr>* count>- or district should have a complete health unit in co-opention wiii 
other community activities, the former to be under supervision of the state healU 
authorities with the privOege of de^'eloping most needed activities first. In thi^ n* 
much duplication may be axtuded. 

Tbe chief need is better organized child hygiene divisions in state health denaitl 
ments having county or district units. To thoc dtpartments all questions rc-UdSf 
to child health should be referred. 

Uniform standards of growth and nutrition should be adopted. The 
"poorly nourished" child seems to exi.%t in as many vaiieties as there are 
weighing and measuring. A compatison of relative heights and weights U d< 
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not only ulndMdttnls and famHicshut also as groups and as a community as a whole. 
This community work is being Avac in various ways, such as Oie developmcat of 
Liltlc Mothers' dubs, classes in home hygiene and care of the sick, health lecigues and 
other classes and clubs, baby weeks, exhibits at county ioirs, health parades and other 
public KToup activities. UndenaktnRS of this kind tend to establish in the counties 
ftnd the community as a whole a popular underetanding of the need for health and 
for the developmeat of public health nursing. 

We &nd that our Dur^os must be not only technidans in public health nursing, 
but organizera and leaders as well. They must not work aloDC as highly trained 
specialists, but must learn to work with and make use of the untrained people of their 
conununities. The organization of the people around the nurse's work, is one of her 
most important duties. These problems of orRoniEation arc new ones for the major- 
ity of our nurses, in the solving of wliich they need much guidance. We are trying 
to provide this guidance through maintaining a strong staff of supervising nurses, 
through group conferences originated and convened by tJie Red Cross or by the State 
Bureau of Public Ilealth Nursing, through long distance guidance from our dlWsion 

• offices, and through the assistance of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nuning, which is one of our staunchc$t friends and supporters. 
We are not looking forward to much expansion of our work during the coming 
year. Oui service is already a Urge one and needs all of our attention to strengthen 
and improve it. We fed keenly our responsibility for the soundness of every 8er%ice 
we ha%'e created. We want each one of our services to be in flourishing conditJoQ, a 
distinct a&sel to the community, well understood and believed in by tlie people of the 
community before it is turned over to the public autboritiea. Kventually the great 
majority of the services started by the Red Cross will become public services main- 
tained by the local or state go\'cmmcnt. U is our duty to see that these services are 
strong and vigorous and of high standard when they are turned over to public coatrol. 
We are very much interested ta the progress uur states are ni-iLtn<r (■■wnnl ih* 
public as.«umption of responsibility for the nuinleniinccand dJIcni 
nursing. A goodly number of uur itates now have bumtn or in- 1::,:->\\^ u\ )'uii.ii 
health nursing in the State Department of Health, with which we arc clcs^-ly working 
and in which we strongly believe. We are also glad i ' are 

becoming more broad-minded in their understanding - n a 

public function and are bef^ning to see the propriety and iii:, .- \a a 

state program nursing care and the social aspects of publk I ^■i 

the narrowly preventive aspect.** <iuch aa the control of comn 
day is not far distant and bu already come in som« laS' 
nursing conducted by public aulhorilJes will be as bmad M^ 

■ as is that now being canied on under private contioL 
One interesting problem which we find oursdvis nfc" 
raised by Ibe tact that it seems neccsaary lo have srvrr-' 
in our counties tn order to accomplish the easentSal s<> 
need a public health nune, a boitte demo: . 
worker, arwl possibly a tecteation spedi 
most pressing soctat needs. OurcounI> 
to maintain oU these workers. Which ••! 

LTce ? Ate wc to b)ok forward to furthi 




^^^imilar care has hccn extended to children with such diseases as infantile paraly- 

™cni8tcnt akin conditions, chorea, heart disease, and with psychiatric conditions 

study and mental hygiene. Thi» supplenrnntary aodal service and the making 

able community resources for hospital patients is possible because tliere is within 

ital <ta0, correlating with the medtcftl service, ttomeone who can see not only 

eed but also the possibilities of articulating the hospital service with aocial agencies 

- -Ide. 

— The greatly extended use of public health nunea — viMting, tuberculoma, baby hy- 
■^^, school and industrial nurses — is also thus made pOMlble. On the principle that 
eSort should be made not to overlap and duplicate the community lesouro'es, eo- 
r\'ice departments ha\-e arranged in several instance to have scries of lettures and 
«s for the public health nurses connected with boards of health, the schools, and 
ing nursing associations on such subjects as diseases of the eye and car and tlicir 
.menr, tuberculom in its varied manifestations, and problems of nutrition and 
- Many of the beat public health nurses liave not had much experience in thdr 
lital training in the care of patients who frequent dispensaries. It seems to me 
%« fitting, instead of developing in each dispensary special \-isiting nurses, that the 
VKpital social worker should enlist the interest of the hospital and its staff of physi- 

f^kia, who arc only too ready to give such medical lectures to the public health nurses 
the community who are ready to serve hospital patients, and can do so very well 
Vliey are given aome additional knowledge of dpecLal diseases. 
^ • Aside from making possible more effective medical treatment, the hospital sodal 
^ ■^rker sees rapidly extended opportunities fur preventive health work among children, 
t- *bt examination of the children in families where the original patient had a diagnosis 
k •f tuberculosis or syphilb has brought many children under treatment before serious 
k^armptoms have been manifest. The deaf or blind child whom no medical service can 
^■rfetp present a very real problem of education. Somctlmcji no suitable resources exist 
«ilOr such cduciitiun. Tlie hospital then becomes an imfAortant center for getting fads 
^aConceming the extent of this lack, and in several instances accumulated evidence 
t atf resented by hospital social workers to boards of education has hcen very enlightening . 
«£« The physically handicapped child needmg vocational guidance and training again 
fctf offers an opportunity to the hospital social worker. It is not the hospital's function 
to provide the nc^cssar^' training, but should it not be one of tlie must eticctive means 
of arousing the interest of the public to the necessity of educHtional and vocational 
opportunities for children who may otbcn^'isc Ejccomc not only dependent, but what 
H worse, sources of moral delinquency as well ? 

Within the p,«l few years we have seen a tendency toward group treatment of 
dispenaao^ patients who have chionic disease and whox treatment necessitates the 
co-operation of liolh the patient and his family. Among children, these groups include 
patients with heart disease, infantile ptualysle, scoliosis, tuberculosis, rachitis, eczema, 
and malnutrition. Social service has been an important element in the dcvxlopment 
and maiolenancc of this group treatment and in studying with the physician the social 
factors involved. The trained aocial wnrker makes available to the physician the 
technical data from the sodal side which he has heretofore been able only to surmise. 
The value of the hospital social worker lies, I believe, in the uniqueness of her 
eoatributiOD, and the future value must rest upon the more skillful development on 
the social side. While medical-sodal work Is In part a mergbg of two skilled services, 
the value ties in thear not being identical. 
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le fuDcUons of Uiom bureaus zoA div^sioDs and Lhe Public Health Service 
\a of ^ort and dupUcfttion of work arc not yd serious, for the bureaus ait 
tt their functions by their appropiiations, m> that they setdom cover the same 
^trthermore, they often co-operate with ench other by agreement or detail of 
rocn one bureau to another. Obiioiisty the several branches of public bealth 

ao iDtimatcly related that upante bureaus cannot work to the best advantage. 

relationship between federal health activities anil lhe state ami local health 
U BO direct and essential for success thai the Public Health Service has prac* 
irmed a partociship with state and local health agencies for the development 
lie health agency which does not Io»c sight of the American principle of locaj 
mracnt. tn making this partnership effective the Public Health Service 
a the extension of federal aid to state and local health agencies toji limited 
1 account of the federal tespon»ibUity in the prevention of nalionaJ and iater- 
ead of disease. This extension of federal aid to states is justifiH by the fact 
prevention of disease is peculiar in that disease germs do not regard political 
i€3, and one state or community with high standards of administralton cannot 
itself against another state or community nith a substandard of beaLth 
niion. In order, therefore, to bring about an eronomic.1l antl efficient 
ratiun for the prevention of disease a uniQed health service should be main- 
f the federal, state, and local government health agi^ncies. 
«r existing authority of law the health functions of the Publtc Health Service 
Lescribcd under the following heads: protection of the United Stales froro the 
tion of disease from without; prevenlion of the intcrsttte spread of disease, 
ircseioo of epidemics; co-opciatioa with state and lucal boards of health in 
atters; investigation of diseases of man; supervision and control of biologic 
; public health education and dissemination of health information. 
ection oj the VtiiUd Slaus from Ike inlroducSicn of disease from atf/wH/. — The 
leallh Service has acted as a national quarantine agency ^nce i8;8, and 
oe procedure was made more uniform in 1S93. The Public Health Service 
■ates every quarantine station in the United States and its insular possessions. 
Ki of the quarantine service is to prevent the United States from the quar- 
: diseases, small pox, typhus fever, cholera, leprosy, and bubonic plague. 
icai impetlion 0} immigranis.—la addition to the work of protecting the 
itates from the diseases noie<l above, all immigrants are subject to medical 
n by ofliccrs of the United Slates Public Health Service. Those found 

from a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease or from Insanity, efulcpsy, 
mindcdncss arc ccrti&cd to the immigration authorities as having such dis- 
nd their deportation is mandatory under the law. 

(its. theo[i«ratio[iof the quarantine service at the maritime portsof the United 
le Public Health Service also maintains a quarantine service along the Mexican 
apecially directed against the inlrodutlion of typhus fever and smollpoit, 
, of course, all incoming travel is subject to inspection to prevent the intro- 
)f other quaraotioablc diseases. 

PBEVKNTION OP iNTERSTATE SPREAD OK DISKASS 

quarantine law of 1893 which includes all communicable diseases provides 
Public Health Service shiJl co-operate with and aid state and municipal 
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,tIon Work: The unporlaoce of this tubjcct has cot tecD fully 
j'«u up to tlie present time. For tliis leaEon tbe Public Health 
ppriaiion of only (50,000 during the past fiscal year to expend in 
initationi yet with this turn work wu carried on in 33 counties, 
Ion for health purposes in these counties of about $130,000 wa3 
I indirect cxpeoditurrs by private individuale and LOiporalions of 
secured. The whole effort of the Service along these lines ha» 

pense of local hcallh ic!ipon»biIUy and to encourage the citizens 

ID for this purpose adequate local health organixations. 

Through co-operation with state boards of health, local commu- 
tional Hulth Boud, the United States Public Bealih Ser\-ic« 
}blem of making investigations in malaria, malaria surveys at the 
Utb oSiccn, and proposing to malarious communities programs of 
X, The expenses ol carrying out these programs is met hy local 
jl contributions made by the Intern.^tional Health Hoard, the plan 
pcd out and the expert supervision neccssiuy to its proper executioa 
vblic Health Service. 

MM wUk ilau iuailk offictrs. — Under the act of iqo3 the Surgeon 
mual conference of the state and territorial ofliccrs. At tliis cod- 
th adminisiratioD and other nutters are discussed. 
^ the disease oj moH. — Under the act of August 14, 1913, the 
Ice Is empowered " to study and investigate the diseases of man and 
lencing the propagation and spread thereof." The extent, there- 
hiblic ticalth Service may carry on this work is limited onl)' to the 
ivcd from Congress. The present urge for economy has prevented 
MwUMCOinnieiisurate with the extent of the field. An outstanding 
K bu been the development of what promises to be the successful 

I least when the disease is not too far advanced. This lalier work 
\ at the Leprosy Investigation Station of the Service at Hawaii. 
Pork of the Public Health Service is done at various stations in the 
jrgienic Laboratory in Washington. 

' frta/fljic produtU. — Under the Act of July i, 190*, the manufac- 
d Stales who produce lor shipment in interstate traffic any virus, 
toxin, anti-toxia, or analogous product ai^licable to the ptcvcotioo 
of man do so under licenses issued by the Sct:ictary of the Treasury 
UnenlB have been inspected by officers of the Public Health Service 
on to the reguUlions promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

II thdr products have been found to conform to the standards laid 
ic Health Service for purity and for potency also, where such a 
aible. In addition to this ail foreign firms who desire lo import 
to the United States must first obtain a licence from the Secretary 
deb is issued to them on the same terms and under the same kind 
the case of manufacturers in this country. Unless these cooditiotu 
Bnples of their producu comply with the standarda of the Public 
igr cannot be admitted into this country. 

0/ keaitk information and public heaifh ediua/ioH. — ^The sdentific 
by the bulletins prepared by the Hygienic Laboistocy and the 




The sphere of medial service is almost as complez as life itself, if we »ee il in all 
its rcUtodocss. That the eodal aspect of medicine is one of the mo*t imporunt that 
is emerging at the present time is well recognized by those of the profession who have 
the ])on-er and the will to see ahead. The education of the physician of the future 
will tuicly include at least interpretation of the Bodal causes and complications of 
disease and llic health lcf;isiation that necessarily concerns the pbysJcian. \Vc often 
hear that one of the stumbUag-btocIu of public health mos'ciiicnts is the indifference 
and sometiiors the definite (^position of medical men. lliose of us who are impatient 
of this should remember that heretofore the training of physicians, even in our good 
medical schools, has given practically no contuderation to the public health and aodal 
aiipccts ol the subject. It will be of interest to this group to know that the Amcricaii 
Pediatric Sodely in igio presented an outline of "Didactic Instruction in Preventive 
Pediatrics" which was recomioencied for incorporation in the curriculum of all medical 
schbob. This action on the part of socially minded physicians indicates the tctulrncy 
of the times. la a few centers where sodaJ service departmeola are a pari of hospitals 
gi-ving clinical experience to medical students, the hos^tal wciil woi^eis have taken 
part in teaching ntedical students by case work method the tnterrciations of medical 
and social work. The extension of this kind of practical demonstration at>d tCAchiog, _ 
related as it is to hisdirect contact with the patients, auuwt fail to impress the youngfl 
student who is getting his 6rst x-iWd lessons in preparation for his profession. 

IMiite we are rejoicing at the improvement in medical education, we mu^t he sure 
that we are much more concerned with better training for the hospital locia] «-orkcT. 
Those hospital social workers who are privileged to work with children sbouM feel k 
a piofeBBknal obligation to keep it abreast of the best thought aad moit taiefofly 
woilced oat methods nod principles that are represented in the varlooBphueaof social 
woffc. for childica. Thus the sodaQy minded physkian aitd skilled tDedkaJ-todal 
worker may together stoijly the problem of childhood as they see it to the boqihal >b4, 
diqtensary, sctk to discover why so many chQdren need to eotcr our medical 
tJOBS* work, out better methods of medical-social treatment, make fuller nsr of 
eooKmaity reaourcet, and add wMaething U> the progreii of prevcslivc medicine. 



GO\'ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS IN THEIR RELATION 
TO HEALTH 

A. THE UNITED STATES PUBUC HEALTH SEKXICE 

C. C. fitm. Atritutrnt Surgtmm Gtmtrd m Ckarp af iMpfma ^ Ytmtrtd Dti> 
Tkt Vmittd Statta FMk BMLk Same*, W ai Um ^m 

Vnia ifir9 the Marine Bo^tal Service e wici s e d practical)/ all of tJw ladctal 
iMslth hmctiotis. In igoiaaactwaspaaBddiaaigiagllKBaineodWJ 
Service to PnbHc Hcallb and Maine Koiphal Service, this act agafa I 
pnbfic health fancxiou of the Service ItMOMdcsTfiontbiathati 
to make the PnbEc Health Service the pdac^ ledcnl bealtb afmcr. i 
has, bowevcr, created other boards asd bueeoi to p e ri a n i ccrtaia hodtlil 

A review of the laws Hating to leteil hatOk actfvllia wfl 
faunaaa and dhnsiBa !■ amnai availnc it<|wil—i1i bavr bcm «alhoa, 
CoB(iBtf lo iffifiHWi HBinfii ofalfb nucaoBi IB OBftaai <|wif ifc fc Mfc Snce i 
tbe« fnactJoM ate aba aathoriaed tor the Pabfic Health 





throughout the warid where this disease is prevalent, of the value of 
pttventin^ beriberi. 
'. — Under the Act of March i, 1905, the Public Health Service in invesii- 
^ ^y hu developed a method of trtaUncDt which promises to curt a disease 

enerations has been regarded as incurable. 

y t»ntoJ sypkiiis. — Arsphcoamine (salvarsan Ck}6)i3 the moit effective remedy. 

.txaent of syphitis. Unfortunately its administration has been accompanini 

■stances by sudden death. The causes of i>u(!den death from the adminis- 

xnphenamine (five and six million doses given annually in the United States] 

— « tinted by the Public Health Service, and precautions formulated tam&ke 

' alstration of this drug safe. 

. -CJhrta, — The preparation and preservation of the standard diphtheria aatl- 
%. This was an extremely dii&cult taslc, owing to a number of conudecatioiiB 
necessary to specify hen. The task was successfully carried out by the 
-Ccttlth Service. 
\pkytaxis. — Officen of the Public Health Service first studied the phenomenon 
_ scientists as anaphylaxis or h>'per«n&itivencss, which has been found to 

^^^KUHt important part in the whole question of susccptibiUty and immumty to 

*phus fcMT. — The trammlsMOn of typhus fev« by lice has been investigated 
f ublic Health Service, and work of other investigators fully confirmed. The 
-y of typhus fever to the so-called Brill's disease epidemic in New York City was 
Istrated by the Service. 

^9UHd squirrei and pia(M. — That the Califonua ground squirrel could act as a 

host of plague was discovered by the Public Health Service. Had it not been 

discovery, it would have been impos^bli: to control plague ou the Pacific Coast. 

inftcticn- — The Public Health Service developed the cyanide method of dis- 

lon by which vessels and buildings may be rapidly and effectively rid of rodents 

Vermin. 

AtMsUs, — ^The Public Health Service made the important discovery that mrAslet 
contagious during the first (ew da>'s, and placed health ol^iccrB in the posecsbioa 
inowlcdge to handle intclligcntiy measles cases. 
Rocky ifffuniain spoticd fevrr. — A method of controLing this fever by sheep- 
methods was described and developed by the Public Health Service. 
Striam poltuiion. — The Public Health Service first studied and pointed out the 
rtant sources of pollution of the vaxen of the Great Lakes and of the ftfissoutl 
, and made recommendations that are being rapidly adapted (or the control of 
b pollution. These have resulted In enormous reduction in typhoid fever and 
ler water borne diseases in these areas. 
Cholera. — The Service demonstrated the t(At played, by cholera carriers in the 
d of cholera in the Philippine Islands. 

Trachmna. — The Service has dcvclupod moat effective methods for the cure of 
homa, a chronic disease of the e>'es which has blinded many thousands, and has 
n regarded by some as incurable. 

Venereai ttUeaiu.—Tht Public Health Service has given great impetus to measuiea 
coatroUing venereal diseases. Under its leadership every state in the Union has 
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orsaniwd a qKcUl diidsioo in the sute health deputment for the caatiol oft 
(iiictofi 

Ba9iworm.—T\x ideoU£catioD of the American species of hooknticm uii 
of wid«pre&d anaenuA was tint accanipltsfa«l by bd officer of tbe Scrrki, mII 
resulted in & notable diminuttoD in the prcvaleace of thi* tlti^a w?. 

Milk. — Studies nude by the Service of the relation of nulk to public haildl 
reaulted ia widespread meMuxet for the improveraeat of nuUc nipplia wilki 
■ponding reductioD of diaeaaea caused by polluted railk. The milk bnUetia ia 
the Public lle&llh Service has been adopted as a textbook in umvenitica thn^l 
the U^tcd Sutcs. 

OUOANIZATION 07 STATE HEALTH DEPASTWENTS 

The Public Health Service has steadily fostered and iiided the orgudowtl 
state health dcpaitments. Through the work of the Public Health Servk*i 

througfa the detail of officers it has contributed directly to the orgajiizatioa aod< 
ment of state health departments tn at least ten itatea, and has given aid and i 
to devdopiag divisions of health departments in other stntea. 



B. THE FEDERAL CmLDREN-S BUREAU 
Anna B. ff«d<, M.D., Director, Bypene Dtwisiott, Federal CkUdtetCs Bwnm, 

Waskimgltm 

modern conditions, the result of social progress, may be considcrtd eaMJ 
responsible for the pmcat Bdd of preventive medicine, the object of which b hfril^l 
community Life. Foriaeriy the doctor's task was that of curing the ills of tbctfl 
vidual; now he is required to be able to serve the whole community by pftvootl 
illness. The creation of a hygienic conscience in the individuab of n comonat^i 
the prime factor in assuring the success of preventive work. 

The health activities of the E-'ederal Children's Bureau have aimed to asntll 
the creation and molding of this hygienic conscience. 

Those of you who are, familiar with the history of Che Bureau know thali 
fint waric undertaken by it was an investigation of infant mortality, that sub>^l 
being the first specified by its organic net in an imposing Ust of mandatory datnl 
namely: investigation of " infaat mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile i 
desertion, dangerous tKcupaUons, accidents, and diseases of children, cmployi 
[and! Icgialalion affecting children in the several States and Territories." This or 
inquiry — infant mortality — was necessarily restricted to a consideration of 
industrial, and civic factors contributing to the welfare of the child ia the bonei 
community, since no medical ofBcer bad been pro\*ided in the Bureau's staff 

It was during Uie second year of the Bureau's existence that the Hyfricne 
with a phjrsidan as director was established, the work of the previous ye^r, 
clearly pointed out the interlocking of the social and medical fields and the ad^ 
of expert direction and co-operation in each field if comprehensive investigation 
research were to be attainal. To draw an abuilute line of dcinarcation between i 
two fields was found to be impossible. 

The series of aiae urban infant mortality studies which followed tias dctaonstial 
the social and economic problems involved in the high death rate of infancy and alio 



GOVERNUENT IN RELATION TO SEALTB—RUDB 

Semoutiated that tbt problems of do two coDunimitks are identical, so that any 
mIUI efforts require iadivirlual consideration governed by lo<:al conditions. The 
dreo's Burca.u caily rea3giuzcd that Infant mcirtality rales in rural areas wcie 
favorable than bad genenilly been taken (or granted, and consequently required 
ial investigation i the need for practical remedial mca&ures was fuund to be e\-en 
Iter in rural than in urban comiiiuniUc» since many of the larger cities were already 
Pg meaaures lor the preveniiun of infant mortality. 

Axtalyses of the causative factors in the high infant death rate fouod in these 
BtigaiLons readily showed the interdependence of maternal and infant welfare, 
bat the rural studies were concerned with oooditions a0ecting both materoity and 
icy. These rural investigations have been popularized by cfaildreo's health con- 
,ces, held in connection with them, and thousands of children have been given 
sical examinations by ph>-uciatui, and individual mothers ha\-e been given advice 
to the care of their children. Such studies have been made in nine different 
tc$ — North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Kansas, Wi»* 
in, Montana, and Wyoming — thus revealing local conditions in areas differing 
lely in remoteness and civic and social development. 
More recently the Children's Health Conferences have b«m conducted Largely 
mote areas by means of a motortsed health center. Thousands of children have 
examined in out-of-the-way places, and the popularity and success of this type 
educational propaganda may be measured by the long list of applicationa on file 
t state boards of health for this type of service. 

The educational value of simple but authoritative literature on the care of mothers 
children seems little questioned in this country, though its entire absence in 
Dgland'K child welfare movement is very noticeable and has led to our being termed 
mod advertisers." This method of reaching large numbers of people is, to say the 
HCi practical and ccunonucal in our country of vast distances and inaccessible locali- 
m. Public demand was responsible for the Children's Bureau's early adoption of 
kis method. Before the Children's Bureau had formally opened its doors or had 
sgun spedfic iavestigatlons, letlcrs of personal inquiry from mothers regarding the 
ire of theniseivea and their children determined the need and nature of the Bureau'i 
irly publications, namely, Prenatal Cart, tnja-nt Cart, aiid Child Care. Many 
iindreds of thousands of copies of these bulletins have been distributed and are 
esigned to present in simple text for the use of individual mothers the latest avaihible 
iormation on matters of hygiene and home care of young children. 

As a direct corollary to the infant mortality studies, a research study of maternal 
LOrtality based on £gures of the United States Census Bureau was made by Dr. 
rntce Meigs Crowder. This original contribution has been largely quoted and, 
esidea directing attention to the fact that material mortality was not decrcasmg in 
le United. States, has undoubtedly assisted in the present unparalleled Interest in 
te protectnn of maternity. 

The more recent literature relative to matters of hygiene have been bulletins 
u milk and malnutrition, lenftcts on Children's health ceoiers and public health 
insea, popular dodgers on child care and a bulletin on breast feeding. This last 
ulletln typifies the co-ordination which is necessary and possible u) all phases of 
reventive medicine so largely educational in character. The Child Welfare 
ommittce of the Pediatric Section of the American Medical Association, feeling that 
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breast feeding wu pcmlbly the single factor mott needtng stress b prev^ 
pcdia,lri(x, suggtsted that a breast feeding campaiga be uodcrLaken by the Children's 
Bureau. The buJIetin, written by a staH physician, b intended (or circularizing the 
entire medical and nursing prufcukins, while a. less technical presentation of the 
subject will be prepared for the laity. 

The object of the Bureau's campaigns and propaganda has been to create or 
increase interest in preventive pediatrics in cver>* home b the United States, but 
particularly in those homes where government reports never have been read. 

Birth Regiitration.'-An Aid in ProUctint ike Livtj o»»rf Rigltis of ChiUrtn; 
Necessity of Extending the Registration A rtn, was the first bulletin issued by the Bureau 
and was used in a birth registration campaign in cfMiperation with the Census Bureau, 
the Federation of Women's Clubs, the Mothers' Congress and Assodation of Collegiate 
Aluninac, and other women's organizations. In the liaby weeks of 1916 and 1917 
and the weighing and measuring tests of 1918 the Bureau has cooperated with state 
ftsd city health departments and with many miUioos of women represented by the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs and the Sute Councils of Defense. That 
all child welfare movemeaU received great impetus from these papular methods caimot 
be questioned. This Is particularly true of the Children's Year campaign, which 
Interested millions and helped to awaken the public as to the need for better care 
and a sense of its responsibility for the welfare of the children. Pcnnanent results 
are now to be seen in an increased number of centers for prenatal and infant care, moiM 
public health nurses, and ntore state and munidpd child hygiene divi^ons. fl 

A child bj'gtene division of a federal bureau which has no power to impoM 
authority has unique opportunities for service in the child welfare field and falls far 
short of its possibilities if its cooperation with govenunental or voluntary child 
welfare or nursing agencies fails to be stimulating. 

Such co-opetmtion has been attempted by the detailing, upon request, of expert 
physicians or public health nurses to assist in the development or reorgiuii7.ation of 
chUd health activities in many places; by direct correspondence, not only with organi* 
sations, but with individual mothers regarding the general hygienic tare of themselves 
and their children; and by serv-ing as a dearhig bouse on child h>-gicne activities, 
especially through quarterly news letters to state child hygiene divisions. In fact, 
this field of general unsefuless seems limited only by very meager appropriations and 
a small staff. 

While responsible for initiating and conducting studies pertaining to hygiene, 
perhaps the most important function of the Hygiene Division of the Children's Bureau 
is its relation and service in an advisory capacity to other divisions of the Bureau in 
all nutters pertaining to health, and its co-ope ration with other divisions in conducting 
investigations concerning such subjects as dangerous and injurious 
lodal Actors letponsible for high infant mortality, and the studies 
among atl classes of children. L«t me here emphasize again the td\ 
popularizing value of health conference conducted in cooperation with 
of investigations. This educational propaganda tit no way minimlM* 
scientific research. 

The Industrial Division of the Children's Bureau, wbile primarily te* 
industrial conditions affecting child welhie, baa always recognized that 
•tandards are necessary in order to protect the health of adolescent cfaildrtn . 
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^f this end &D advuory committee composed of prominent physkiam who hav« 

.^n^tical experience In ifisutng certificates permilting children to work was 

» -d at Ihc dose of the Waaluogtoo Child Welfare Conference in i«ig. These 

^^u have contributed their expert advice in formulating mlnimuni physicuJ 

iCQts for children entering industry. 

: woric of the Social Service Division, which b concerned with children in need 
. i*] care — the dependent, defective, utd deliaquent — necessarily touches upon 
fclenu of phyfiiciil njid mental health. There have alwa)'s been many points 
^c-ast bclween this divistun iuid the Hygiene Di\'lsioD, and joint studies by the 
^^ioions are contemplated. 
is not the intention in this brief r£suin£ of the health activities of the CbUdrrn's 
_jX to stress unduly ih« health side of the Bureau's «-ork. The aim has bees to 
^^ste the advantage of all possible and nccessar}* co-operation between medical 
, ^acial fields. 

^Z^reventlve nnedldne adords a common meeting ground for the medical and sodal 
^.^cs, both aiming at effective education. It presents a field so vast that the 
^^"ibution of each is necessary io the co-ordination of ■d'entific methods and the 
^larizatinn of their practical results, thus making for individual and community 
^'^igence and efficient service. 



CERTAIN ELEMENTS IN A HEALTH PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 

THE PLACE OF NCTRITION IN BRINGING THE UNDERNOtmiSHED 
aULD UP TO NORMAL 

V. McCfiiium, UJ}., and Nina Simmimdi, Sekoel of HygUnt and PtMk BtaUk, 

Johns Hopkins Univmity, Baltimort 

In the fields on medicine, economics, and government, the child has received at- 
'entioD much later than the adult. Within recent years a great deal of attention haa 
wen given by various agencies to child welfare, and theie is considerable difierence 
opinion as to the trlativc importance of the several lines of procedure whose ainis 

to improve the physical condition of children. Prominent among these are the 
liool clinic, the dental clinic, the open air da&s with rest periods; the school lunchi 
provuion for regular weighing and measuring, especially with the dispensing of lunches; 
nutrition classes; instruction regarding correct posture, etc. 

Tlese agencies all have laudable aim's and ambitions, uid we may look forward 
to each of them holding its place for years to come. In many instances two or more 
of these are working together with good results, and this is as it should be, for the 
problems of improving the prospects of our children growing up stronger and capable 
of living happy and cfhcient lives is a many-sided one. It behooves us to restrain our 
enthusiasm for our own special lines of interest, and to giant that no one has a raortopoly 
on this great work. 

] have repeatedly come into contact with medical men who take the view that the 
one really worth-whtlc agency for tlie improvement of the health of school children 
is the clinic. They point to the remarkable improvement of children who ate in bad 
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phyilnl coodition, ftft«r hnvinjt their toniib orRduoIds removed. M&liiutrition. they 
say, is genenlly Lhe tecondkry result of handicap of Eome kbd wlucb the clinic can 
remove, They believe that if sufficient food is s\'aUabIe, the choice of articles which 
enter into the diet is a matter of relativciy slight importance. Wc believe that this 
view can survive ooly in the minds of those whose knowledge of mudera research in 
nutrition is archaic. 

On the other hand among our visitors are not a few who feel that almost the 
antithesis of this view is really the sound one. Tbey have been iH'cupied in trachtng 
boys and ^U of school age what to eat and Iiow much to rest, and, without any surgical 
treatment, numerous children under their observations have resumed growth, and have 
developed a health appearance, even though harboring large tonsils, or carrying other 
handicaps to health. These workers remark upon the extent to which a properly 
nourished child can tolerate poisoning through infected tonsils or nbtessed teeth, and 
still maintain its normal rate of growth. There la much evidence that this is true, but 
this fact does not serve as an argument against the clinic. 

There are many cases of children showlDg all siRns of malnutrition •arho ha\-e had 
at le«Bl a diet sufficiently good to have enabled olhen in the family to grow in on 
apparently normal manner. Such cases can only be accounted for on the basis thai 
there is some other factor which is primarily responsible for their poor conditioo. 
In most cases the children of this group have been injured by one or more of the conta- 
giousdiseascsof childhood and have not been able to overcome their handicap. There 
seems much reason to believe that throat and nose iafectiooa are in most instances the 
sequel to such injury in inlancy or early childhood. Where a pathological condition 
bos de&nitely developed the rational thing to do is to introduce surreal treatment 
where it has a prospect of success. Only those who ukc a narrow view o( llie siih^l 
would be inclined to deduce from such evidence that attention to diet is a matter of 
relatively tittle importance in such cases. 

Kveryonc now accepts the view that there are fundamental similarities in 
physiological processes of man and the lower animals. Almost all that wc know •! 
human physiology is based upon deductions from experimental results ohlainrr) 
animals. In a comparable degree we have derived our knowledge of the prir. ■ 
nutrition. There are several diseases of man whkh are directly caused by =|" 
faults in the diet. These can be produced experimentally in animals, and their nati 
and causes arc well understood- Animals require the same fucidstuils for their mainl 
nance and growth as does the human species. We haxc in recent yean gained a mc 
remarkable amount of knowlodge of the extent and manner in which a nroperty sel 
diet can promote health. Few art familiar with the results of lUflhidies, (Di 
reason that they are new, nnd that they have appeared in nui 
which it was not easy to study with suQicicnl care to master i 
as absurd for anyone, whatever his technical attainments la ' 
to form an independent judgment as to the bearing of food : 
is for one who has no detailed knowledge in any field to 
comparable to an expert in that 6eld. 

In our Uborator>' in the last few yean we have studied the pr 
with an animal rolnny, in which we have duplicated human exper 
to diet, in so far as the human dicta in various parts of the world repr 
widely different s)-stems. Our studies have included much work 
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Space vUI not permit more than & few passing remarks on the lubject of our 
discussion here, but a certain feature of the problem looms up krser and larger as our 
experience becomes more extensive, that is, that irrespective of the agency which 
operates tn improve the physical condittan o( our children, the work which is being 
done with the child of school age is essentially a ulvaging operation. We may remove 
afocuaof infection, free it from difficult brealhiug,rq>air itsteeth.or tc«chit personal 
hygiene, but we are at best but repairing, for temporary service and temporary relief, a 
damaged huinuu being. By the time a child has reached school age it is already past 
the time when anytliing but fundamental in establishing a vigorous coostilutioD can 
be done. We can add many years to its life in many cases, and increase comfort and 
happiness, and make it a more useful citizen, and this reward is sufSdent to wamuit 
all the cflort which we can expend upon it. The extent to which we shall meet with 
success will depend in great measure on inherited vitality. 

The opportune time to attain the maximum bcne&ts of proper nutrition ia in 
prenatal life and early iaiancy, and more efiort should be directed toward education 
o( mothers concerning the b'Cncfils to be derived by their children as the result! of 
right living on their part. Before the teeth arc erupted their enamel is already fomned . 
If it faib to form a satisfactory uoion in the places where it meets as it extends away 
from the primary centers of enamel formation on the cusps, no amount of care and 
scrubbing will serve to preserve the tooth. The time when the teeth are forming is a 
critical one in the life of the child, and the secret of preventive dentistry lies here, in 
proper diet of the mother during this period. This goes far back of the school clinic 
and of thcagrat wliich other agencies an* attempting to reach thcchildasd teach him 
health habits. Once the teeth arc formed they cannot be improved in any marked 
dc^grev, but we are in possession of information which would gradually bring us back, 
to the condition of satisfactory dentition enjoyed by our ancestors. 

In conclusion, therefore, we would call attention again to the types of diets which 
succeed in the outiition of man and tf animals. They are the strictiy caroivorous 
type, in which practically all parts of the anitml are eaten; the type so common in 
puts of the Orient, viz., thai in which the tcafy vegetable, such as spiruicb, cabbage, 
lettuce, turnip tops, beet tops, and other leaves, find a prominent place in the diet; 
and lastly the diet such as we use in America, conLaining libetal amcnints of milk and 
other dairy products. The trouble is we do not consume enough of the proMtife ffn>is, 
milk and the leafy vegetables. These an so constituted as to correct the faults in a 
cereal, lestnnc seed, tuber, and meat diet such as is so common in our country todmy. 
The sooner we carry this information to every child in the land and send him home 
with this message to his mother, the sooner will we have started on the right toad to- 
trard lielter health and better phjrsiaU development. 
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B. U'HERE SHOULD NUTRITION SERVICE NEXT BE CENTERED, IN 
THE SCHOOL OR IN THE CHILD'S OWN FAMILY? 

Mrs. In Cvmck Wood, Dtrtdor, Eiitabeik UeCarmUk UmatuU Ftaul, CJWc<ip> 

Uader ideal CDoditioos every child should be so protected by intdligcnt home 
Ctn, ot by enU^lcned community interest, that be Is physically prepared to begin 
his school csreer at six years of age. This would mean ptrliminary education tn 
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ttealth h&bits, and removal of til physical defects, and food habits so well establbibcd 
that he could stand the strain of school life. 

The idcAl ij 30 far from realization that there U almost nothtDg done at the present 
time for the preschool-age child. The task of educating the parents is a coloMal one, 
and there is neither ertou^ money nor enough machinery to undertalie this task at 
public expense. 

Infant mlfare stations and child health centers arc groiHng, bat are still 
Inadequate to meet the need of the children in the prcscbool-agc period. £xt«ndon 
of child health centers and the creation of new machinery to meet this need would 
take such a length of time and amount of money vi to be impractical at the present 
time, and moreover public opinion is not yet educated to the point of providing 
adequate community support for medimi and health service. 

Therefore, we arc forced to use the piece of machioery at hand which is best 
adapted to an educational purpose; that is. the schools. On ihem most children 
must depend for the correction of physical defects which arc hompeiing their progress 
•ad for the training in health and food habits essential to Ihdr well-bang. We have, 
moreover, already made a beginning of health work in many cities and towns through 
the medical InspecUoD department of the schools which often provide phyalciaM and 
nurses for the service of the children. 

From the new point of view of training in health habits as a fundamental in all 
education, it will be necessary, however, to extend and broaden this medical inspection 
service, and to so educate the phyudans and the nurses now engaged in school inspec- 
tion that they will see in their o6iccs mmcthing more than the pre\'ention of contagion, 
and will realize that what will be demanded of them in the near future is nothing less 
than a complete program of health for every child. In this enlarging \-t5lon of health 
service in the schools, a more definite coordination must also be worked out between 
the teaching staff, the physical education department, the home economics depart- 
ment, and the medical inspection department, so that all tiicsc forces may work harmo- 
niously together to lay the firm foundations of health for every school child. To secure 
the practice of ihLi enlaiKcd conception of health education in its ^ilal relation to the 
schools, it wiQ be necessary to present the prognm adequately at all normal schools, 
colleges, medical and nursing schools, and departments of home economics and physical 
education, so that young men and women in their most impressloDable stadcnt petlod 
may have the instruction which will prepare them to act as leaders in the new health 
crusade. 

General propaganda of all kinds and through all mediums must also be carried 
on vigorously so that the public at large may require of its representatives on boatda 
of education such a conviction of the value of health education as will lead them to 
demand the carrying forward of this program for the benefit of aO chOdrcn in the 
school systems. Any procedure adopted by the school board spreads of course to 
all of the school officers, so that the conversion of people at the head of the school 
systems to the new px>inl of \'iew in health education would c\'entuaUy carry with 
it all of the active forces of the schools. 

The definite advantages of having health education carried on in tbt sr 

First, the schools are supported by taxation, making them Instr* 
service of all the people as distinguished from any philanthropic ■ 
fine. (The tact that up to the present time health teaching has boett 
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carried on by private associations of different kinds and so bas bomc for many the 
taint of charity, has been a distioct handicap to its spr«ad.) The tchoots, moreover, 
have the confidenrc of nil the people and in most families the word of the school is 
law. Therefore. mucJi time and waste of c0ort art eliminated if we secure the schools 
as the medium for health education and truining. 

Second, it is a great advantage to have health education an integral port of the 
regular curriculum in the schools, rather than have it super-imposed by spcdal teacherv 
from the outside. The child then rccognixcs health in its proper relation to bis other 
acdvitiei. Up to the present lime, of course, health has been the last consideration 
of even those ^hooU where it has been intluded at all — academic standing always 
bein^ the prime consideration. Many educators, however, are now realizinR that 
if schools training is primarily a prejKinilion for life, then training in health mid food 
habits must be given lirst recognition in the school curriculum as the ba&is of any 
successful and efficient career. Many are, moreover, coa^-inccd that a ptrfcclly 
well child is it much more teachable child than the half stck, physically handicapped, 
ondemouri^d, and consequently apathetic and dull child. 

Third, another advantage is the pouibility of using the forces ahready in the 
Khools as a means of health education; that is, the medical inspection department, 
the physical education service, the domestic science department, the open-air scIumI- 
room and the school luncheon, all of which may be made to contribute to the child's 
health program. 

Fourth, with very little adjustment, it is also potwlhle to introduce the health 
angle into almost cver>- study; to connect sources of food supply with geography; 
quantities oi foods, caloric value, etc., a. part of mathematics in all grades; to make 
health posters part of the art work; to make gains in weight and an improvement in 
health and food hahitfi a dc&nite test of the practical value of the lessons in hygiene, 
phyiiology, biology, etc.; to use the physical education department as a means of 
securing the corrective exerciser, posture changes, and the rest and reluxiilion needed, 
u well as the g>'mnftstics now provided; and to so order the school luncheon that it 
is a source of education in food values and in the choice of correct and well balanced 
meals. All of the methods, moreover, in the use of diamaticatinn, stories, and graphic 
presentation that have made teaching of other subjects so successful can be very 
naturally brought to bear on the promotion of health lessons throughout the schools. 

Fifth, another advantage is the fact tliat most schools form a natural community 
center where the parent -tcadicr associations or meetings of citizens j^nerally may be 
made the means of interesting the public in this new point of view towards health. 

All this work in the schools may be done with ver>- little extra expense to the school 
system, if educators and the public once feel tlie vital necessity for including health 
education in the curriculum. 

Knowing, as we do now, that at lesat one-third of our school children arc seriously 
underweight and that many more are suSering to some extent from physical defects, 
from bad food and health habits, there can be no question that our problem is a very 
large one. It may, however, be divided into two sections: first, the need for health 
education and actual training in health and food habits for every normal child; and 
second, the intensive special treatnient which must be given to all of the children 
who are physically handicapped in any degree, or who are so much underweight that 
they need spedal care and instmction to bring them up to normai. 
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er the £rst sectioo, geaeral health educatioo, I think the best work has perhaps 
e in the public schoob of Ksnsas City under the direction ol Dr. Fred M. 
if the Physical Education Department, and Mies Maud A. BrowD, director 
le. This health scrncc has included the weiKhmg and measuring of every 
•7 schools and their clasairicatinn into three groups, as follows: Uiose children 
:rage wei^i for height and over; those children i to lo per cent undenreighi 
It; those more than lo per cent underweight for height. (Our experience 
go would lead us to suggest that the second group be m&de to include only 

ue from i to 7 per cent undetwcigbt and the third group include all those 
It or more underweigbt, since the child who is 7 pec cent underweight, if not 
X speedily, witl join the 10 per cent group.) 

iuinsas City schools have adopted a clever device of giving individual tags 
to the children who are average weight and above, to those in the second 
blue tag, anci to these the third, or seriously underweight group, a red tag. 
Is the groups to be easily distingiitshed and points immediately to the children 
in need of spcdol care. The teachers were interested in the plan and 
led warmly: Sj out of 87 schools instituted a milk service for which the 
paid, with very few exceptioDs; all kinds of games and posters were used in 
lotioa of health; and the teachers, under Miss Brown's guidance, found a 

1 ways to make the subject of health interesting. As a result of this work 
ent^e of underweight in the schools was very definitely lowered. The 
were also given instruction in food values, and the noon lunches were used 
ite this study. Miss Drown spent a week in one school after the other, giv- 
sivc lessons in food values and health habiti to each gnulc, using a number 
igenious divices to carry the lessons gmphically to Uie children. 

er the second section, the children needing Intensive care, we should find 
jas City classification very convenient to start with, because all children 7 
or more underweight for height, or the "red" card group, should if possible 
I in nutrition classes. The nutrition, or health, class, developed according 
ethods of Dr. William K. P. Emerson, of Boston, has, I believe, been the 
me so far devised for bringing the underweight child up to nonnal hcatth 
:. The work is based on the 6ve reasons for malnutrition, whi<Ui, according 
ncrson, arc: physical defects, tack of home control, over-fatigue, insufficient 
improper fond habits, and a faulty health habits. 

nutrition class forms the best method of bringing the parents in touch with 
1 and uniting the Eorces which may best be co-ordinated for the child's benefit; 
tie home, the school, the physician, the nurse, and the child's own interest, 
iricnce with nutrition classes in Chicago has shown us that it is possible to 
he children very keenly in their own health program; that with a proper 
ixamination for every child and provisions for proper food and rest, and with 
1 of tlie parents, it is pos&ible to get children well in tlicir own homes in a 
ively short upace of time, without a very great amount of machinerj* OT 
'e exj^nsc. It bos been shown that tlie school makes the very best center 
utrition work, because the poxenu come to regard it as an integral part of 
1 program, and the heaEth class takes its place in the child's mind in the 
^tionsbip with all his other lessons and is at least of equal value with them. 
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tncdtcd research. CUldrtn do not ne«d more knowledge of calorics and 
IVhat they need is a ruJc of thumb, the fonnuU boiled down fratn the 
i tcicotuts, and an everlasting will to apply. 

iterestinjt: and vnlunbLc stunts such as clowns and icnii^ting ceremiMiies 
troduced. They supply childrea with the interest that must precede the 
And these stunts get action— for a while. But without follow-up, stunts 
iraL 

overlooked law of habit fonnation requires coatinuity of action. Tlie 
is f^ood health habits, and there is no short cut to habit. There must be 
e central fact in the Modem Health Crusade is not its stunts but the 
hygienic duties day after day for ij or 30 weeks, and in many schools 
r. The Crusade creates and sustains interest so that will keq>» functioo- 
letition leads to habxt, 

afpofie of this paper Is not an exposition of the Modem Health Crusade, 
ard you may secure the manual frona the National Tuberculous Asso- 
New York, or from any of the 4S state asaodatioos. The purpose is to 
certain principles important both to the specialized nutritionist and to the 
al worker in child health. 

robtem of health is twofold: both to escape the causes of dlMa«e and to 
icaigtb for life's work, and to resist those causes of disease which are not 
rherc arc so many of these causes and m many factors 00 which strength 
ut the proWem is like that of a. besief^ city. Watch must be maintained 
ly form of attack, and the defense must be strong at every point. He who 
long and strong should remember Babylon, thick-wallcd but entered 
e bed of a defected river. 

wonder that most men overlook some approach of the enemy, or weak 
wails, for so much medical advice stresses one factor to the apparent scorn 
Following one line of advice, our attention u so given to avoiding infectious 
Sat our neglected resistance is sure to break down andcr degenerative 
lot from the germs that get by us. One popular book fidl ol practical 
diet and digestion gives the impreuion that, with these right, infectious 
be ignored^ in fact, conudered friends. A set of health rules for children, 
ibltshed, omits washing hands before meals, keeping infectioiu things out 
th, good posture, and other essentials. 

is danger lest nutrition workers let their teachings be one-sided. It is 
r most gratifying to sec nutrition authorilies emphasize the need ol all- 
Ith training. Bad posture blocks good digestion. Both rest and exercise 

by the malnourished. "Vigorous outdoor exercise" la advocated in one 
phlets of the Child Health Organization. 

one believes that the health campaign for children can rest with building 
to normal, bis attcntbn should be called to Kobrak's investigations seem- 
ating that the incidence of scarlet fever Is less among undernourished 
As for overfed children, there is evidence that they are more prone to have 
snails, lumpy glands, adenoids, and catarrh than those who are lighter in 

1 not cited to contend that children's weight bad better be leas than normal. 
nee of some other diseases, notably tuberculosis, is greater among the 
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undcrwcrl^t. Tbe itutnUon propaganda of Emeison is dErected both ftg^iut ovet^ 
weight and underweight, nnd cmfjbasizcs the need of removing various physical defects. 
The citation is made to illustrate the DcccssiCy of attention to many health factors, 
and not to « rcjcimen limited to securing normal wdght. 

The health rule* inculcated by the Modem Health Crusade include not only food, 
lur, exercise, rest, und posture, but cxcluMon of infection, cleanliness, healthful thinking, 
and co-operatiou for public health. Observe how nearly complete s code for child 
health is presented by the Crusade chores and explanatory notes. It should be 
reroembcfcd that every Crusader makes a mark of at least 75 per cert in the pcr- 
fonn&nce of chores repeated week, after week. The following are from the record or 
score card for intermediate grades. 

I. 1 muhej my huidi btfort t^db m«al toilkr ■ 

None- YoitthouldwkihyiMir ban(UbeIi]rehBLodUa<U)]r[oodprep(iKdfer«atbv. Soapaheuld 
be um], 
(. I WHhed mr (■oe, a»m, uid neck. Mid t cleMied my liiutnnai]i. 
i. I kept daicat, p«iiclU, ud everything likely 10 tw udcI««ci or injurloui out of my mouth knd aoM. 

Keep tram your moulb unj-thloic bitlea or placed in mouth by vwlher penoa, ood any cap^] 
ipoon. eli: . uKd, ilnn wuhinj, by uiother penoQ. Wtth all nw, nnpfelrd fraiii bctore adn(. 
4. I bnisbcd rny teeth iJioMiuithly aiicr brckklMt and iftcr tbe (vetUDK meil. 

Bnuh tKth up uidddvn.lMlb tbe [rant tod beck Kirfocet. Bnuh rhe MUdc uirfuM. Brah' 
Ut« every nieil, if poMible. and riote. (It Li wise to iiac dentd flan daily.) 
J. 1 took [Bii or mare slow, deep breuhj of treab all. I ptoticui othen If I mil. caufliad, or ■hbbbJ. 
If you cough or tnceu, ttun aude and cover mouth and ooie witb btndkerchicf. 

6. I played mitdoon at with tvioikiwi opco more Di*e thirty mimitca. I tried faatd 10 sic and ilBHd 
itraigbt. 

Tbe play required (or tbit chore should irive general muKular exercise. If you are as much at 
omeHwcUtti unilrntcigliC, you should ret! (]ulc[1y at t>mtl thirty inintitn in Ibedafttmc, end not pltay 
kard. Stand "tAll" Lyiiu; down, be "Ions." LcaniiiK formrd, bend at tbe Upa, not at ttw w»lMi 

7. I wai in bed tea hours or more la;! nieht. and kciit my wlMbwi opcD, 

Soys and girU tbirtccn to lixteeo years of ace may periorni this chore tqr nine hvtn le tvA, bnl 
Im houn \» belter. Those landcr tco yean should sleep elevta boun at kut. 
9. I drank four sleMCt ol wMer, driokioc tome before each neal, and draak op tea, coVc^ m» My faijli- 
l^ou* drinks. 

You may couet drfokios aoy time alter one meal ai "before" the ant, occpt 1 
"beforebrcaklatfinust be ia the moniins, preferably at ccttiac-up time. Have [oar ( 
lime*. 
p. I tried to eat dowly and only wlnlBome food bcludiaf milk, vefetabla, fruiL I 
RCnlkf time. 

You should drtak— slow ly — two alunes ol nnafci n ii n ed milk daily. Eat oabaeal sc 1 
cemls, coarse breads, a&d vqKubles Like o&ioBs, lu/nips. and spinnch, Otcw bed < 
10. I tried bftrd to keep D«a.t; to be cheerful. KTilibtfonrud, and deaa-mJioiltd; and U> b« 1 

otliora. 
It. I took a full balb oo each day of tbe week that ii checked. 

Bubi wlUi warm waicr, waabdotb. and wap, FUib 
wash thdi hair ooce a week- girls, at least once a niADth. 

Every CruBtde chore record c&rries blanks for reoo 
comparison with normal weight for his heij;fat. Througi 
Table the Cmsade stronfly motivates both undcmouriahei- 
children to attain normal weight, and to take complete phy^ 
cally, with remedial treatment. 

Is it any wonder that tbe Modem Ilexlth Crusade has proves 
malnutrition f For the average child, gain in weight and stnnji 
index of his progress in the Crusade, no less than his ar 
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of the more strildng testimonials, from an HUnoU county tuberculosis 
an: "In the schools where we have wrighcd the children, those doing tho 
chores gained weight, while tho»c who did not do the chores lost wdght in 
Ci>titnce<i. In one school Crusadcn Rained from three to five pounds, whereas 
Bftden lo«t from one to three pounde in the same period." 
Kffee and tea are v-ery injurious," runs a New Jer^y school composldon. 
fecDow by cxfKricnce. If you drink tea or coQee lor supper, you wit] be awful 
■.U night. Xow that I am a Crusader, I drink nothing but pure water and 
.^i. tribute to the effideacy of the Cru!>ade is found in letters from coffee 
%k in some localities, inquiring why the be^'crage is banned for ctuldrea. 
'vnnsylvania county tuberculosis association reports a number of foreigners 
e bought cows to give their children milk, as a direct result of the Crusade. 

Morlnn Hirallh Cnisade is promoting nutrition in every stale in the union, 
^n'eral foreign countries. This does not mean for a minute, however, that 
ed nutrition work outade the Cru-^dc is not needed. If one-third of the 
^o American children of school age are malnourished, legions of them should 
slit to nutrition classes and clini>c8. One need not be a pessimist, however, 
H that it will be impossible to establiish enough nutrition clinics u.nd dosses. 
times of curtailed expenditure, we must depend to a lar^c extent on methods 
.tion that cost hut little and that reach homes on a wholesale scale. 
! Modem Health Crusade is such a method. The work, conducted by school 
, averages in cost from five to ten cents per child for thirty weeks' intensive 
food health habits. To a large degree the home work oi the Crusade links 
es to the school and reaches parents and others of non-school age. Thus the 
! broadcasts aatritknul teaching from the school and wins community support 
itioD classes aod Kbool lunches. 
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CAN PRISONS BE MADE SELF-SUPPORTING AND INMATES 
BE PAID ADEQUATE WAGES AT THE SAME TIME? 

W. Stekmond Smilh, Gncmmemt Servics Agency, New York City 

The subject upon which I hiv« been asked to talk to you is tbe "Maktcnancc 
of Prisons and the Mctbfxls of RemuncnttJOQ for PrisoDcrB, " and more particularly to 
ditcuM the question "Can Pnsons Be Made SeU-supportbj; and Itunates Be Paid 
Adequate Wages at the Same Time ? " I assume the subject infers that the money 
necessary to pay both maintenance and wages should come from the operation of 
productive industries in the prisons. In thai case there will perhaps l>e a clearer 
understanding of the subject tf it is restated in the words: "Can Prison Industries Be 
So Conducted As lo Make the Prisons in Which They Are Located Self-supporting 
and at Che Same Time Pay Adequate Wages to tbe Inmates ? " 

This is primarily a business problem. The only way in which we can accurately 
estimate what can be accomplished vrith prison labor is by approximaUng the funda- 
mental coniUtions under which free labor is successfully producing. No industry 
manned with free labor could exist unless it paid wages large enough to enable the 
workmen to maintain chcmMl^Tt and their dependents. Wages are a prime element 
in the cost of production. Expenditure* for labor, materia], and overhead are alwaya 
a first charge against the gross revenue from the sale of the product. Out of wages 
the workman maintains himself and his dependents; out of overhead the management 
of the mdustry pays the salaries of the aon-produdng executive and administratixx 
staffs and the cost of plant maintenance. At present more than at any other time in 
tbe history of American industry the good-will of labor Is essential to profitable 
industrial production. Tlic gnod-will of labor cannot be bad by any industry that 
does not pay adequate wages. 

Prison industries are manned by labor that is not free. The entire posrible force 
is composed of those found guilty of breaking laws enacted for the protection of the 
public. They have bocn punished by loss of freedom and the rights of citizenship. 
It is true that in the days of black slavery certain kinds of profitable indu.<>trial produc- 
tion were secured from unfree labor without its gaod-will. In these cases the incentive 
to produce was rqilaoed by a gentle persuader in the form of a stock whip and a whip- 
[^g pott- The qttestioo is, in this day, can the unfree labor of prisoners be made (o 
turn out profitable indu:strial pruduclJon without the incentive of fair treatment and 
adequate wmges ? Some of tiie facts upon which to base an intelligent opinion can be 
bad from a brief summary of what has been accompti&hcd in that direction in this 
coiintry. 

The different methods of employing the labor of prisoners can be roughly divided 
into two groi^M — one under which the state docs not cootrol, and the other under 
which the tt*t« does control, the labor of the prisoner. la the hn\ group there are 
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two methods, known as the Lease System and the Contract S>-stem. In the states 
where these two methods ate used not all the prisoneis are employed under them. 
The evident dcairc for change is shown by experiments made vrith other methods. In 
the states referred to, however, tbese two methods prcdomioate in the employment 
of prison labor. 

Under the Lease System, the use of which predominates only in the state uf 
Alabama, the prisoners are handed over to contnctors under leaae to work In the coal 
nunes and turpentine forests. They are under the custody of the contractor, who 
houses and feeds them. Tbe wages they receive are tot&Uy inadequate for the work 
they are compelled tt> do. The rvtum to the Etstc under this method is about 
$1,000,000 a year, in addition to the amount required for the mainteiuQce of the prison 
institutions. The only thing that can be said of the Lease System is that the |i ,000,000 
nturo to the state is taken out of the bides of the prisoners. 

Under the Contract System, the use of which predominates in the state of M&iy- 
kad, the labor of the priMner^ u disposed of under coottact, but their actual custody 
icmaiDS with the state. The industrial plants are located in buildings under control 
of the stAte, but the wages are paid by the cootractors, who are also supposed to pay 
a sum equivalent to that which otherwise would have to be appropriated by the legisla- 
ture for the maintenance of the prisoners and the upkeep of the prison institutions. 
liV'aKea paid prisocers under this method arc inadequate, and the return to the state 
does not include the interest on the capital invested in the buildings in which the 
plants are located. 

In the second group there are also two methods, known as the Public Account 
System and the Sute Use System. There are a number of the states in which the 
use of these two s>-&te[ns predominate where Uicre isa considerable mixture of methods, 
due to the dcurc to try experiments in an effoR to improve coaditions and get better 
results. 

Uiidci the Public Account System, which predominates in Minnesota, the state 
owns and conducts the industrial plants in which the prisoners are employed. It also 
disposes of the product of the industries. The remuneration to prisoners varies from 
thirty cents a day for farm work to a dollar a day for certain kind& of shop work. 
But this rtmuneration can scarcely be called wages, because it has no direct relation 
to either the quality or quantity of work done. The cost of carrying on the industries 
is paid out oi a capital rotation fund set up by the state, and the gross receipts from 
the sale of the product is paid into this fund. The so-called wages paid prisoners are 
more or less arbitrarily fixed and paid out of appropriations made by the l^istature. 
The return to the state under this method includes the equivalent of what would 
otherwise have to be appropriated for the maintenance of the prisoners and the upkeep 
of the mstitulioas in which they are housed. The appropriations for remuneration 
for prisoners are limited to an amount equal to the balance of the income from the 
Industries. The product is disposed of in the open market below market prices in 
compcliUon with thv product of free labor. In 19^0 the state claims to have elcued 
a profit of over $400,000 from the industries, but none of this profit was used to incTeiue 
the Femuncration to prisoners. 

Under the State Use System, which prevails in Ohio, the state not only owns 
and conducts the industries, but disposes of the product to meet the needs of the state 
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out so Out effective production would be possible; that workmen be 
[a a full day's work each Axy with no interruptions for shAvn and balhs; 
buaiocss rules relating to shop conditioos and work hours be enforced; ■ 
salaries be paid Urge CDough to induce expericoced men to accept positioa 
foremen. Special stress waa laid upon the recommcodaUan that the prods 
all »bopg be standardued and the Dumber of tines manufactured reduced so m 
a volume output of standardized commodities at a lower shop cost. 

POSSIBLE MAKEET AND INCKEASI IN BALES HBCESSAaV TO rAV AWCQUAIt 1 

The recommendation of the experts who reported on the coaditkn of fl 
industries, that the psyzocnt of adequate wages was essential to irKneased ptol 
forced the Committee to find out the possible market for prison-made 
and estimate the increase in sales ncccssaiy to provide the money needed ts| 
adequate wages. Careful analysii of the budgets for the fiscal year igio^t 
state of Xew York, the city of New York, and the city of Buffalo aloae iM 
possible market for priMQ-made sooda of over |io,ooo,ooo a year, all of wkkJt 
the law, those governments could be compelled to purchase from the prison isdi 
provided the quantity aud quality could be produced. The Committee naBi 
report states, that the whole of this possible moricet would ne\Tr be available, i 
of the schedules demonstrated, however, that, without adding to the lines O^n 
ture recommeniled in its report for the reorganized prison industries, a maikcl 
larger than wuuld be rc(|uired to keep every able-bodied and mentally capabh 
of the penal institutions of the state coatinuouily employed at prodoctrrt 
The report says: 

The profttabliB openlian of ihf tBdusuin i)eT*iirti u|MMi ibe ateitt ta wUcfa tbc ImmaAtA 
market Kta l>e rcftliic^ by the prductio'D ol lin« o( commiMtltM* tX ImjI •qual in qoall^ ta 
oStred for mIc la the open nurket. The crealiaa of definite •tandard* of Uad and qmtt^s 
(t«a(1y La enabling the inrltulrin to tuti/ nxliBr, in tbc quality utd quaatily ol ""niHttd fliw 
the iramedklcly available nutket for a iBiLximura productiOB. 

How much of this possible market was needed for the wage plan 
was the next question the Committee was forced to consider. To quote fufth 

the report; 

A gmw average wftgt o( 4j.eo ■ day to be paid 1,000 prUonen, 150 to b« engmi«d on nalnla 
t,T5e on productive unrk, nould reqiuR a ptoductiuo and matkctJna of oOEnmodhles krfc 
Cuaran1e< thesumiif ti,57j,ooaoircr Ibccnit of raw mattrialj and ovcrhri'l chaifra. II thy 
pn>GU miut be itt leiut li.ST5.ooo to pay thia (ran, bow mucb miut the net lalei b«} In 
bnw much nf a niarkdt for net mI«s It neft»wry to provldr a lum tuftcientlr larfe to tnak* 
wane provbioo i It ii impouiblc to deteimioe (mm aajr data ia the Priion DepartsiaDt wtM 
«Q] be nwTMary lo [wy the tnfn cnatemplated by tbs |mHBt plan. The nawoa for liai 
The priwQ induatrie* are opentcd at preaeat with viTyliiS dafrset of efficiency. Subttaatlallr 
sytteroolniatHiIacturlngpriMacDodtwJIIhare tDbarevolatloDibedfraiB tap to bottom. At fifit 
•eem that the payraeal of a pcopoKd wage avcnpoj Sj.oo a day would involve a mocl 
iaoiuela priMo pioductl^o*- Th!> would be true U the profit* do net ia.1ei were ao jrrcater 
now iadJcatod by prewot operation fA the Indaitriea. For nampic, tsLinK prrtf nt (iKuict: mU 
&Kal year endiaK Juno jo. 191S. were ti.rjfi.4T6. llie luolit, ai the word it lued by the PriM^ 
mBRt,wa($t]!,66j; Ihii amount hcinKewidfmtly n»rhtrl lahtractinElbe tam of the cott ofmwi 
t7EMiI.>iidtbeoverh>nutcharsea.f304. 184. (to in tbenetnlea. EipreMcdia ihetermaof p«0 
tM& would nieein that the value of raw mAtcrlab coniiiiulcd aboot it pef cent of the nat ulci 
yta.Ti the ovcHuarl rhsrzra mulituted approximately tj per cent of the net tale* and tbe KMafl 
wai iBpcic«atoJtlieii«tiala». Tbe «i-caIlod pnfiti, of coium, carried no deduction (or tiw 1^ 
lioo paid lo priMntn. On tbe buU of an tS p«T cent profit on net lale* tbe Pti>0Q ~ 
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oat «nd market fS,TS(>,ooo worth al pcboa-in^B commodhte* lo pwvUc the %t.S7SJ0OO 
H to v*y 1,000 (MisoDM irarkmea & wage BretafiDc I] 00 pe* dAy ThU ««g« &(ur« is dkim tliaa 
DO Ufger than tbc toUI net ULteiof (ho indu*tn««kt tl>o ;>Tr)CDl tlm*. kod um »U bikI » h«U tiiB« 
r tbAa tli« io-ullet) prafit at tbe induscrin lut ibe year igt^^. 

ri»e CoromilEM li tint ili>o)ur>g4<t by iny wch finm In th« first plan Ibe market lot t9.7So.ooo 
hoi prbon-ntde cominoditica cUvLr exUli. No (ailorc ol the iaduttrici lo realise (hi* ituantltr 

on caa be itteA a* an artumenl acaimt Uw State U«s Sjratcm, (at the potaolial nuukct b th«n 

r itstt of New Yotk b c w u cer m wL 

TOE PRESZm' AMD PROPOSED WAOB PLANS 

temunenition now pnid to prisooen in the state of New Yorii is governed 
B foUowiDg section of the Prison LaV: 

E*wy rwisoner may, in the iU»CTFtion of tlw maonxinr aothority of oM inidtution, feeeive oompen- 
Erom tli« earnings of th« ioitltuiion in wliith he ii •.'uoliiMd, whicL comvciiwtioii to be ffraijeil by 
■Uiariaic authorit)- (or the time Che pruoaer may work, htii in 00 ciue ib»ll the compcnwiinn allawed 
k convict* cicnsl in amouiil 10 [ifr centum 0! tbo eMtiinfii ot the iuslltutwn in *hlch lliey aie cnn- 
Xirovideti, however, that any compeiMtion in exceat of one and nnc-halt centii pet day thall be 
^poa aa amouDt ol work or labor pcrfonnwl by fain at hii option in emu ol a Kivni amouiil hitd 
h to perform lor the benefit □( the State, or politick nibdivlibon thereof, and m such case hi) com- 
loB may, in the diicrFtioD of luch martaflni authority, be a ium ei^ual to tbe valve of the additional 
)r labor K performed or to the value ol the product ot portion therwf produced by »ucb addilional 
r Ubot, except that hii toul campeniatioQ ahali not La any oue txixtd the anauniol twenty cenu n 



l.efeiTing to this section of the law, the report *a>-s: 

riiis aectloa is obviomly unworkable. Tbere ate two checks on Che priaaner*' wage One I* st&tu- 
mtiicly 10 per cent ot the amount ol Ibe earning of all the indmtrfM to Mt [iriion, and tbe oilier U 
iBtntiv*. The warden of a priaan cui make the taak what he pteaiei and altow addittoniLl oompenaa^ 

«sceii «( one and « half c«tit» a <ky. In other woidj the priMaer'i own effort In hi* own ahnp ot 
ry will not directly provide biin with a wage. Hb wage depend! upon the naulta from all the 
r[«* in the ioiticulioD, «orac of 'hirti naay be eSident and ■ome doL There i» alio nn addiuonkl 
rsflag check. The law prcvi<Ies thil Anything mure ibao one anda half ccntiii dayahatlbconly f« 
iwrk in overtinc- The diffimilty of keeping recordi of eiln work in overtime an nich a bub li 
m. Then haa been no attempt by the ptiton authoriiiat to do 10, The rwult L* that the priaoaw 
tloca not receive even to pa cent of the eaminn of hU own pruon. Instead of the wage payamt 
Ml inoonllv* to work, it !■ the caute uf one <i( the deep t«at«<l grievaacee ol the prieooer again*! the 
kad tlw peieoB manaferoent. Ai the prisoner Qgttret it— and he doea not always figure it aa the 
^bratedUir rcQuirc*— it multiin vkrying l«mu of underpaym'Tnt ol wbi'b hei« tlwayi the victim, 

euunple. every priwner in Sing Sing, Awburn, CHnti^ci. and Great Meadow received m per cent a( 
iroinga of ill the iiiduttnts in tboee ptiaOM, it would tave unauntcil Uiit )x«i to about liwo (tntj a 
>( all the priioDen. If, on the etber band for example, the prUoner workmen in the iboe ibop at 
ling priMB received and divided among lhemtelve4 lapercMilof theenmlrvgi o( their particular »hop 
^riaoner'f wag« would hare amounted latl year to about thirty cent* a wotfciag day. Il cocta the 
now an avenge of eighty-nine cents a day to guartl. can for, and feed a prliooer. Thia Is on th« 
ofao uodiittibuted population where the mentally and phytically capable aad iacapable are grouped 
t rnme ptiwa. CUaufiution would mean the iee»n^Q ol the incompetent In apodal inatliutloaa 
If at prMeet each able-bndieii and mentally capaMe pritoner out chirged with a proportion of the 
it maintenance of (hoie who i:aiuiot produce or perlorm labor, to be deducted Irom Ibe largHt waa* Im 

priMibly be paid under eilillag la«. he wouM And himtelf In debt to tliCftate fiity-tilne cent** day. 

The Committee, alter coDiidcring the priwiti industries u a whole, bcUevotthnt the mODey-pradiKtog 
tries can be made lo pay an adequate wage tn the mentally and phytioJIy oama.1 priMner for hk 
, provide for the entire mm now expended by the State (or guardini;, fupervisiiiK, and fenttag thoM 
aers. a* well aa prorlde lh« mon^ needed lo pay wages Co tb< prlion«ri now engaged en the mainte- 
I work neocnary lor the upkeep ol the piifomt, such a* laundry, cleanimt. repurs aadl the prciiarnlion 
tlatributioo of ktod. The CommiitM does not advocate the pnymeat ol any wage which does not 
lent money actually earned in tJic industrial shops, upon coastructioQ oork, or In the prLiiiuctlon d 
produce. 
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PUBUC AGEA'CIES AND mSTITVTIONS 



It b simply the question of ccntraluation of power in the bands of the state. For 
whether wc conceive of the state's duty as the actual carrying on of welfare work or 
as limited to the superintending of such work when carried on by private and local 
public bodies, we come to the one end — in either case the power of the state is increased. 
The state is power, and when we turn to it we call that power into action. By 
invoking its authority we acknowledge its authority. But granting all thi£, the 
question ever haunts us: Row t&r shall this go on ? TTowever desirable the exercise 
of state power may be, and there is no doubt as to its desirability, there is a limit to 
this development. The law of diminishing returns applies to the administrative field 
as well as to the econnmic field; for, ii in carrying on the hustitess of impro\-in^ soda) 
cooflitions we tn\'e8t too heavily in collective power and too me&gerly in individual 
tnLlialive, we shall not enjoy as great a return os would accrue from a better balanced 
mixture of the two. There is a point in this approach toward centralization of power 
up to which under modem conditions it would be wise to go and beyond which it 
would be di&aBtrous to go. 

The point is the mecting-pkce of individual independence on the one hand and 
of collective control on the other — that ground, as I conceive of it, where the one will 
remain free to invent, to initiate, to experiment, to demonstmtc; and where the 
other will supplement such activities with a view to covering the field completely, 
will exercise its powers of restraint to do away with abuses and duplication of effort, 
and foster the working together of all for the conunoo weal. 

The private agency is the stimulating clement of social work — the state is the 
staying clement. The one Is the outlet for individual rncrg>' — the other is the pre- 
server of poise. It is the province of the individual, of the private agency, and of the 
local community to perform; of the state to keep the balance true. 

The greatest social service the state can render is to prc\'cnt anti'sodal conditions. 
Curioiuly enough, it is in the welfare field, considering welfare work in its narrow 
sense d( dealing with tlic handicapped, that the slate has sigoally failed to do pre- 
ventive work — its service has been curative in the treatment of delinquent!;, defectives, 
and depcndenj.s — while in other Ijeldit it has been trying hard to prevent the evils that 
beset us: in public health work, to prevent disease; in public education, to prevent 
i^orance; In public labor control, to prevent exploitation. We shall not get far 
along the way toward sodal well-bdng until the state, the tqcal community, and the 
private agency join hands in this field also, not merely to relieve the pour, to reform 
the criminal, and to train the feebleminded, but to thwart the evils of poverty, crime, 
and unsoundness of mind- 
It is the purpose of social work to encourage local cUort, and the aim of the state 
should be identical. There is a happy medium between the excesses of unrcstrutned 
individual seal and the withering influence of paternalism. It is to be found, in my 
opinion, in that adjustment between individual and collective forces which preserves 
the originality, initiative, spontaneity, enthusiasm, enterprise, and experimental value 
of the former, and limits the functions of the latter to supervision, restraint, preventive 
activities, and so much of standardization as will promote orderly progress without 
chilling the ardor that achieves. State monopoly of social service would be as bad as 
private monopoly of necessaries. The local agency and the state should each be free 
to attend the Kboot of experience and to learn from its own successes and failures, 
but each should help the other. 
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The tendency for a long time has been toward centralization of power, in the 
belief that with iacreosed power in il* hands the centra] government would be able 
to &ccompUsb more than the local community with its limited power, sod that, more- 
over, responsibility would be confined to a few and those few could more easily be held 
to account for their stewardship than csn a great number of ofEci&ls and agencies 
amanj; whom the people's power is scattered. And so we have observed the gradual 
development of this tendency for decades past. 

It is a cammonplace that buMucss, politics, our dome&tic arrangements, and other 
concerns have been undergoing this change. There has been a stcad>' expansion of 
state power and a corresponding contiactioo in the freedom of local and private 
agcocica in the field of social service aa well as in other branches of human endca^-or. 
But this change has not affected all kinds of social work uniformly — it has attacked 
some parti much nwre successfully than others, ivith the result that taken all together 
they present a curious array of dbsimilar administrative theories in practice in simibr 
fields. The conquest in some divi^lans of the child welfare field has been ea.«y and 
fairly complete; Ln others it bos been hard and only paniAUy accomplished; while in 
a few it has made scarcely any headway at all. In the administration and enforcement 
of child labor laws, for instance, power has been centered in the state \-irtuBlIy from 
the beginning; of the attempt to restrict the employment oi children; undesirable 
conditions are observed, a state law is passed to remedy them, and the state sets itself 
the task of enfordng the provisions. In the matter of education, however, the state 
declares tliat there shall be a public school system, but leaves the establishment and 
development of that system to the local fommunities; it issues the order that all 
children within certain age limits ahall attend school, but leaves the enforcement of 
this order to the local communities. 

We incline tn the theory that the larger the political division the more effective 
. the administiation; and it does seem that, so far aa the criminal law is concerned, the 
efEdency of enforcement increases directly with the distance between the enforcing 
agency and the locality affected — a county sheriff is feared more than a town coDsUblc, 
and a United States marshal more than either. But it would be far better to encourage 
local administration, with state support and supervision. 

Juvenile courts are not, and in the nature of things cannot be, controlled by any 
state department. The independence of the judiciary Is a cardinal principle of good 
government- But the state has certain powers with regard to juvenile courts which 
should be exercised in behalf of unfortunate cliildren ever>'wbere: for instance, it 
may properly supcrviK probation work tn order that this ntal part of juvenile court 
procedure be in no wise slighted, and that a uniform policy concerning it be adopted 
so far as this is practicable and advisable; and ct should forbid commitments of children 
to agendca and institutions, whether public or private, which have not its approval 
u worthy of the tnisL 

The relationship among the several branches of child welfare work is intimate, 
although commonly unrecognized or disregarded by the workers. Each is absorbed 
fn bis own task and expects others to take care of thdrs and to leave him alone. An 
agency with a thorough understanding of all the issues involved and with a broader 
appreciation of human values is needed to oversee all these activities (or children and 
to supplement and to adjust thdi several scrdces in such a iray as to insure a full 
program fully carried out. 
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The enforcement of compulsory school attendance U-vn, the taking of the school 
census, the keeping of a constant enumeration of children of school age, the bsunncc 
of work perniiits, and Uie enforcement of local Laws or oidinancfis concerning child 
employment [street trading; ordinances, for example) are so bter-depcndent that it Is 
clearly adviiuitile to unite all such work in a single divi&ion or bureau of the public 
schools. This applies to rural districts as well as to towns and cities. In the country 
such a oombinalion of duties would make it feasible to employ at least one person on 
a full-time basis even In sparsely settled regions, for the several tasks would keep him 
busy throuj{h the year. 

But there is no virtue in lliia plan, no strength in this union, unless it is given 
financial support so that, as the work de\'e1ops, n sufficient number of assistants may 
be employed to caie for tbe work adequately. AVhatcver local body or budics sbould 
be mAdc responsible for such work, whether a public welfare board or the juvenile 
court, the school board, the county commissioners, and other public servants acting 
jointly, its jurisdiction should embrace a whole county or such political division as 
would insure disinterested and comprehensive &cr\'ice. The personal embarnissnic^nts 
of neiKliborhood control should at all costs be avoided. And l&stly, the work of this 
agency or union of agencies should be under the supervision of the appropriate state 
departments — the school department should oversee the work done relating to schools; 
the labor department thut relating to employment; the health department that 
concerning health; and the public welfare department oi Its equivalent that having 
to do with relief, placing out, probation, commitments, parole, and preventive 
activities. 

Organic evolution moves fiwn the general to the special, social evolution from 
the special tu the genetol; aud the safety of man oa a product of these two forces lies 
in a nice adjustment of the two. We are at once both individuals and society, and 
in nur government we must find that balance between these special and general 
elements of our dual character which will pennit our largest t^rowth. 

Social work is a spectrum — each separate task is a color or a shade, and if wisdom 
be given us to join them in that bond of unity which is the greatest good, they will 
blend in dozsUng white whose lustrous purity shall guide us towicrd the truth. 



B. REMEDIAL WORK FOR RURAL CHILDREN 
FraiKSS Sage Bradiey, M.D., Fcderai Ckiidren's Bureau, Wasfnttgran 

For years children of congested cities have oflered a ready and logical field for 
investigation. Tbdr needs have b«en many, and they were dearly demoostrablc. 
For this reason the small victim of shop or slum has given us much iUuminating 
iDfoimation. It has been discovered by societies doing infant welfare work that the 
death rate during the first month of life of chiEdrcn whoiie mothers are superviited 
during pregnancy is only one-half that of children whose mothers are not supervised 
during that period; and that the m&temal mortality of mothers when so supervised Is 
not more than half that of unsupervised mothers. Thb supervision is less available 
to the rural mother and child than it Is to the mother and child of the city. 

In fact it is gradually becoming apparent that the rural child has t/iaJs quite 
peculiar to his environment, and that the country presents certain possibilities of 
menace or of disaster which require careful study. Recent studies made by the 
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Children's Bureau in certnin rumt counties revtsted the fact th&t a larg« proportion 
of mothers received no prenatal supcrvuion, aod th&t euch supervision as was given was 
often inadequate. Moreover, in rural areas very few infants have adequate postnatal 
care and RupervUion during the 5rst year of life. 

The older child also suffers from tack of pbytical and mental super-'Uion before 
and after he enters school and is seriously handicapped in consfquence throughout 
the remainder of his life. Denul neglect is practically UDiversal and Is undoubtcdily 
rcfipaDsibIc for a lac^ amount of nuilnutrition as well as for other pathological condi- 
tions found. 

Accordinjt to the United States census three out of five American children are 
nintl, that is, they live in com muni ties of less than 1,500, It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of great concern to teach this jrcat 18,000.000 of our population with such 
supervision as will insure to us the type of citizen to which the United Slates is entitled. 
Certain quite definite and uniform obstacEes are found in reaching this part of our 
population. There are; first, mechanical difhcultiea; second, financial difficulties; 
third, psychological difficulttes. 

Mechanical difficulties are due in part to the isolation and remoteness of the rural 
home. In our country of vast stretches of territory it requires very special 
and expensive effort to reach those who live at great distances. There are tnaoy 
natural obstacles, such aa poor roads and bridges. These, however, are steadily 
disappearing before the alluriDg approach of the automobile and of the good roadt 
movement. 

Hnandal dilEcuIties are perhaps more apparent than real, though It must be 
conceded that rural work costs relatively more than urban work, A given amount 
of money and effort must be spread out thinner in a sparsely settled region. 

It must not be forgotten Chat the habit of the rural citjien is along individual 
rather than community lines. Dependent upon his own efforts, he has worked out 
according to his lights his own family problems, but as each family is a law unto itself 
a woeful tack of uniformity results from such methods, and there is none of the Inspira- 
tioQ and strength of combined community effort. 

The rural citizen is slow En ref opniwrig the value of sanitary and other preventive 
tneofiurcK. In some localities the influence of tradition and superstition delays the 
advance of preventive medicine. 

Various experiments are being tried out to meet tbi.<i rural problem. One of the 
most interesting, perhaps, is that of North Carolina, which a few yean ago was regarded 
as a backw.ird state, Hy the combined eflorts of its state organizations the welfare 
of the child is becoming a vital and joint issue. The State Board of Health and the 
State Univerdty undertook a few years ago an educational campaign beginning with 
thedoctoTs. They secured from northern hospitals the services of two expert pediatri* 
dans, each of whom conducted a six weeks* course of children's clim*cs in six 
rural countie!^, demonstrating up-to-date sanitation and prevention as applied to the 
care and treatment of children's diseases. The enterprise paid for itself, each doctor 
bciLring his share (S30.00 to S35.00) of the expense of bringing the two specialists 
to the stAtc. The same training with the same specialists would have cost not less 
than $300.00 per capita hnd it been necessary for each doctor to leave his home and 
practice and go to the ho$pital center. The doctors had also the added advantage 
of securing help with their own patients in their own environmcot. 
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With the co-opentlon of the State Board of Health and the State Board of Educa- 
tioa the teachers of the state are iiutnicted in testing the vision tad hearing of their 
pupQs and in the rccogaitioa of gross defects. Each teacher U required to report 
annuAlly tg the State Doaid of Uealth on the phyidcal condition of bcf children, und 
upon request a public health nurse in sent to a county which has no nurse for more 
capful inspection. If neceuury, she arra.nges for dentai or throat dinics to be hcM 
by the Slate Board of Health, a throat specialist having pre'.iously selected suitable 
cases for opvratioii. The dentist or throat specialist is employed by the State Board 
of Health, though the nurse secures toward the raainteoancc of the clinic such feet 
as the patients arc able to meet. The eSort is made to reach with these corrective 
dimes one-third of the counties of the state each year. This arrangement is not 
considered idc^al but has certain dc6nite advantaf^es: 

First, it brings the tcadiers to a realization of the dose relationship existing 
betn-ecn physical and mental development. 

Second, it tcadics the parents that physical and mental defects m their children 
may be detected before evident harm has resulted, and that early correction will 
prevent Uter incompetency. 

Third, it brines the medical profes^on to a rccoRnitioo of its responsibility (or 
the pby^ca] and mental well-being of the cliildren of the state. 

Foutth. it teadies the g«aeral public to realize that a system of public instruction 
must educate along physical and mental tines in order to secure the well rounded 
development of children. 

Fifth, aside from its educatfonal value It recdves each year hundreds of chDdKn 
who otherwise would remain neglected as in the past. 

The Universities of ;\rkansas and of Alabama, arc offering qjcclal courses for the 
study of child welfare, and other states are trj'ing by v-arious means to establish 
permanent methods of guper%'ision of rural children. The Children's Bureau is suggest- 
ing for their considenition the use of a truct, with the hope that it may lead to the 
establishment of permanent county supervision. 

For purposes of demonstration this trade, known as the "Child Welfare Spedal, " 
is used as a movable child wdfarc center. It is painted a battleship gray on the . 
outude and is enameled white within. It is 17 feet long, 6 feet wide and id fe«t 
high. There is a dressing room with an en trance and exit at either end, and the main 
body, which is kept as immaculate as an operating room , is converted into an exandna- 
tiou room and is equipped with running water, electric Lght. and heat, and with the 
necessary paraphernalia for the examination of children, including a wdghing and 
measuring apparatus and an examination table. There is also storage room for 
films, slides, projection machine, panels, and modd.i showing proper ways to bathe, 
dothe, and feed children; and there is an ingenious arrangement of drawers, cabinets, 
and filing cases for records, literature for distribution, and necessary oiFicc supplies. 
There arc reference books on phyncal diagno^s and diseases of children and of course 
such supplies as stcthcscope, Sashlights, tongue depressors, and the like. There is 
a plentiful supply of little white blankets, a fresh one for every child examined; a 
collection of celluloid toys which are dropped into a sicriiang Eolution after each 
child has used them. 

A staff of three may sleep comfortably In the track, or the same number may 
find accommodations in a tent with cots, army Uankets, air pUlows, etc., which are 
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stored In boxes outside. These boxes can>' also an adequate supply of cooking ateosils, 
Uial ihe stall may not become an imposition upon small com muni tics. 

Tbc stafi consists of a doctor, a nurse, a clerical assUtanl, and a cliaufleur who 
also keeps up the repairs of the truck, manipulates the projection machine, and makes 
himtdf generally utteful. The Special U parked usually on the courthouse square 
or near a 9cho<d or other public building. The Utter is uKd as a waiting room for 
mothers and as on exhibit room for pancU, models, etc. It is also used by the home 
demonstration agent for the demonstratton of stuublc foods for growlag children. 
Here also the clerical asustant secures from parents their address, occupation, and 
nationality, and testa vision and hearing of children over five. The family is then 
received by the nune in the rear dressing room of the Special, where she secures the 
child's presnous hixtor>'i including all early diseases. The child is then undressed, 
weighed, measured, wrapped in a blanket and placed on the examination table before 
the doctor. The physician calls the attention of the mother to the fact that the 
relation between height and weight is a fair index of general condition and attempti to 
show her point by paint where she is succeeding and where failing to secure the best 
poinbic results with her child. Viliiie no pieacripticms or trcatmcfits arc given, the 
mother is impressed with the close relation between good hygiene and sound physical 
development. She is urged to seek her own doctor for the correctioii of defects found, 
and the great number of corrections found in the wake of the Special is the best 
proof of the responsiveness of the public to this type of work. 

The big Lnidc makes a dramatic appeal as it swings into a smaU town. "Du 
now, Uncle Sam done come at East" from an old darkie expresses the feeling of the 
community, and towns vie with each other in making the stay of the Special a success. 

T^iis method ol using a muvuhlc child weKare center is not urged for city work 
oor yet for work in remote mountain districts; but it is suggested for the conoderation 
of organizations wishing to reach qiuckly, thoroughly, and effectively their rural 
communities, not only as a means of tempomry relief but for the purpose of stimulating 
permanent, Local, remedial activity. 



C. IS THERE A DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN THE CASES WHICH THE PUB- 

LLC AGENCY SHOIH-D TAKE OVER, AND THOSE WHICH SHOULD 

BE HANDLED BY PRIV.\TE SOCIAL AGENCIES? 

Robert W. Kdso, Executive Secretary, Council ef St>ciat Agenda, BotUm 

Then' is not much love to lose between public atid private social welfare agencies, 
yet the reasons lor this condition of aHains are superficial and need not abide. The 
American citizen for the most part h»ks upon his government and the machinery 
thereof with contempt. One of Ihe causes for this attitude, as well as one of its 
results, is that too often the public servant — and this includes also tbc public social 
servant — is a little bit of a fellow with a lot of power. To the private social worker 
he seems stupid and as lopsided in his views as a fat man in a concave glass. He is, 
of course, much better than tliis. 

And the private social servant himself is as often that dynamic individual who 
knows so much about the community good — who is so sure o\ the very ibing which 
should be dune next — that he Is always upon the verge of becoming a public dangez. 
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These two are an Ul-amted pair, and In any discussiDn of their domestic infelicity 
there is much to be said on both sides. Their estrangement Is due to a lack of clear 
Ibinlung, »nd perhaps to a lack of cliarity in Uicir nspcLlivc points ol view. I have 
inquired cxtcnii^xly among socid workers on both sides of this dividing line, and find 
vcr)' few persons who have given more than a superficial thought to the iruc rclalinn- 
ship which they 9}iould hold to each other. 

How does it happen that public agencies and private societies are found universally 
to exist side by iiide in the same field of effort working upon the same prohlrm ? Should 
the efloit be nil privnte? Should the government admit that its effort is a political 
interference merely and quit ? Should the private agency turn the whole ta&k over 
to the public agency to carr>' on out of taxes P Or is there room for both, Bcd should 
they (unction together ? 

To dear the ground for discusuoD of this iatcrrelatioDship, I inntc your attention 
to thi«e preliminaiy c|ueries: First, what is the aim of relief? Second, what is the 
province of the public relief agency? Third, what is the nature of the pHv-atc social 
agenL-j* ? After that 1 wish to come to the spcciBc question of interrelationship. 

1. What, then, arc the purposes of relief? 

In thb country, where wc pretend to govern ourselves, every citizen has to look 
after himself and those who are dependent upon bim. If he is untible tu provide that 
care and support either in whole or in part, the load must he carried by somebody 
else, or he and his dependents will die. Either it must be those who arc bis kin, or 
those who know him and are interested in his welfare, or those who though they do not 
know him s>-nipathi2c with bis diOiculties or rccagnixe his trouble as a d3nf;cr to the 
general welfare; or Anally, if be have no special plea, by the wbolc people acting 
together through tbeir government. 

la any event, the ultimate aim u£ tlie relief given to this citizen in distress is the 
welfare of the whale commimity. The welfare of the individual is so bound up ftith 
thikt of the wbolc society in which he dwells that the process of relieving his distress 
b at all limca in effect an effort to protect society and to advance a better social 
order. 

3. And what Is the province of the public relief agency in this process of helping 
the citizen who cannot help himself ? 

Obviously, whatever is necessary to be done to maintain the welfare of society 
becomes the obligation of guvcmmcnl, if it be not taken cnrr of ^-oluntarily by the 
citizen himself oi by groups of citizens organized for that purpose. Once granted that 
the relief is necessary* as a protection to society, it must follow that the governmental 
machine stands as a last resort when atl voluntary eSorts fail. 

But how shall the government know with certainty that any such condition oi, 
individual distress does constitute such an injury or sudi a mcruicc to society as to 
warrant its own attempt at a remedy ? It is this very ob^-ious question which justifies 
the existence of the private charitable agency. 

3. What is a private charitable agency? 

A gift to charity constitules in law a trust fund for the use of the public generally 
to be applied within the field designated by the terms of the g^ift, or otherwise contem- 
plated by the giver. When, thcnrfore, funds given to such a use, no matter in what 
manner they be given, whether by a will or by a gift in the giver's lifetime, and whether 
given ia a single large sum oi in a collection of small change, arc odminidtered by & 
sodal agency, that agency becomes a trustee for the benefit of that indefinite public 
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vtiich makes up the cummunity. Tlie fund id every case U in all essentials a public 
mist, and the trustees who have it in cba.rge hccomc trustees to a public use. It it be 
It^t always clcarLy in mind that every private charity is a public trust, the true 
rektiooahip between such agencies and the government will be more easily determined. 
With this pr(;amhle let lis inquire into the proper line of cleavage, if there be one, 
between the work of the public body and that of the voluntary itocicty. 

If the public agency should undertake the care of those groups of cases, such as 
the feebleminded, whose need and treatment ba\x been sufficiently dctennioed for the 
government to be warruntcd in establishing public provision (or them, it follows thut, 
in general, cases which involve long-continued dependency, such as cases of old age or 
widows with youiijt children, should fall under public care. 

t Problems of uncertain depth and undefined limits, for which the process of remedy 
or correction cannot be »jtid to have become established a»a success, would fall natu* 
nJDy beyond the province of the government and be, iht'refure, proper objects for the 
private organizations. To state it in briefer terms, the government should undertake 
the well-tried and (uUy demonstrated processes in sadal service, while the private 
agency should be the experimenter. For instance, the problem of the growing family 
in which either the father or mother is feebleminded may be said to foil still upon the 
experimental side of the division just indicated. Courts are reluctant to break up 
such families unless the feebleminded person constitutes an actual danger to life and 
Umb. If one or more family agencies could carry on an intensive study of a. group of 
iuch cases so that they would accumulate through a course of years accurate and 
aped&c data as to what happens to tlic children in a family of this sort, they could 
present evidence to the judges that might modify the quite proper judicial caution 
about breaking the family unit. 

To de&DC in still greater detail the interrelationship o( the public and private 
instrumentalities, the following line of demarcation should be followed. 

I. The whole &eld of social service should be covered. 

a. Subject always to statutory limitations, the public agency should assume: 

A. Caaesolobviousdependency of long continuance, such as old age, incurable 
disease, and the like. 

B. Cases of dependency which are not complicated by other problems unless 
they arc found to contain the prospect of practical reimbursement or an 
expectation of early rehabilitation, or that Involve an experimental feature: 
e.g., the foundling. 

C. Cases that call for restraint or other control of the person, including caKS 
involving depoitation or return to other States; e.g., the delinquent and 
the vagrant. 

D. Cases in wtiicb oiminal prosecution is indicated at the outset as expedient, 
such as desertion and non-support. 

L£. Cases in which experimcntatioQ by competent private agencies has reached 
such a stage that public optnlon recognizes the value and the neceuit)- of 
relief. The group of families contemplated by a mothers' aid law or 
widows' pension statute might be considered as (ailing under this head. 
3. The private agency should undertake: 

Ail cases not falling within the statutory powers of the public agency to assume, 
pending a demonstration to the public of the expediency of an enUrgcment of the 
ittatutoiy power to admit them to public care. 
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The atlUude of privaie charity tward public agencies. — Considering this rough 
di»'ision at the field the function of the private ageno' fthould be primarily educ&tiooal; 
that of the public agency «dminislrativc. The ttliject of the private society may be, 
within the terms of it» written purpose, the care of the aged, the rescue of children, 
oithereliefof the sick, but its ultimate object must be not merely to palliate or remove 
(uffcring aad neglect, but also to dcmonsttate to the public mind tlie nature of the 
problems with which it is dealing;, and the methods it has followed succesifuUy, to the 
end that the public mjiy determine whether taxes shall be used for the purpose of 
continuing that method so that the individual ina.y be benefited atid the welfare of 
tJie whole people advanced. 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATE AND LOC.\L 

GOVERNMENTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICE 

A. THE PRESENT STATUS OF LEGISLATION 

William Uodsm, Director, Children's Bureau, St. Paul 

The responsibility of the state for its dependent or handicapped dtieens has long 
been a recognized principle of law, ethics, and government. Id tlie main, this re- 
Bponitibiliiy has been discharged by the creation of institutions suited to the needs 
of spccini clnsscg needing the protection of the state. Institulionn.] development 
was bused, not wholly upon the principle of protecting those who were uujible to 
protect themselves, but upon the need for protecting society as well from the menace 
of insanity and criminality and other anti-social types of conduct and defect As 
our ciWUzalioa has developed we have carried the movement forward to the point 
of providing institutional care for those who needed it, tiuiCc apart fmra any immediate 
interests of society in its own protection. The blind, the deaf, and the dumb, and the 
depeodenc child, have had their claims upon the state recognized for theJr own good 
■ad indirectly, of course, for the good of society. 

Of late years a new type of state service has been developing, of a preventive 
and broadly protective character. Administrative machinery for the enforrcment 
of righu and the prevention of wrooga bw been created. Public welfare and child 
welfare departments of state and local governments are rapidly becoming a formative 
part of governmental machinerj*. In the year 1931 do less than five state legislatures 
considered or passed laws on thb subject, and In many other states the problem is in 
the pre-lcgislative stage of consideration. 

In all of these programs there is a definite relationship between the state and 
the local or county government, and all of them .start witli a. definite form of machinery 
for administnLtion in state and county. The principle seems to be that there should 
be centralizec) in a department of the state government the responsibility for discharg- 
ing the public obligation in their field, and ^-ith centralization of responsibility should 
go derentralization of admin istratioo through county orgaoizalions. This lesulU in 
a single supervisory state agency to direct and standardize the work being done in every 
locality of the state and at the same time provides a means whereby special needs 
and peculiarities may be recognized and dealt with; moreover, it fixes upon each 
community a responsibility in solving its owa pcoblema. 
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In AiIlodu^. untlrr the law of 1917, the SUte CummissiaD on Chaiilics and 
Correction isauthori/cd to appoint a County Bo&rd of Public Welfare which «rotis 
under the general Kiippr%-iEian of the state boant 

In Indiana, under the law of 1901 as amended in 1907 and 191Q, the circuit court 
may appoint a BoanJ of Children's Guardians and the local board reports to the state 
board- Observe that Indiana pointed the way as early as 1901. 

The Kentucky law of 1915 provides for a Board of Children's Guardians to be 
appointed by the city or police judge, but, unlike most otlicr states, dues not provide 
lor »uper\-ision or co-operation with a state department, 

Michigan in 1915 authorized the governor tu appoint a county agent who serves 
under the State Board of Charities. Here are observed two changrs from the generally 
accepted procedure which challenge attcntioQ. Why should the KO^'cmor appoint 
county agents for the State Board of Charities? The proposition may work 
in practice, but if so it must be because of the unusual character of tlie governor, In 
principle it is clear that the board which controls and gupcr\'iscs should aho appoint, 
for no one enn truiy and efiidently aerve two masters. Such a plan ULvors of political 
compromise and is fraught with grave dtagen of a political character. In the second 
place, the use of a single individual merely as a local agent of a state board deprives 
the community of an efleclivc voice in the consideration of its own problems which 
is assured when a board of dtixens with local autonomy is functioning. 

Mianesota in 1917 provided for the appoinlntexit of county child welfare boaiiis 
by the State Board of Control. This appointment occurs when a request is made 
by the local board of county conimituoners, tl;e governing group of the county. 
Minnesota puts the initiative for organiiing county boards upon the local community 
itself, and the boards are appointed only in response to the demand of local public 
opiniuD. The county boards have such duUcs ai may be delegated to them by the 
state board, and they report to and are supervised by the state l>oard- 

The law of North Carolina, pasted in 1917 and amended in 1919, authoriaes the 
State Boaid of Charities to appoint three persons as a County Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare. It is provided further that the board of county commissioners and 
tiie boud of education may jointly appoint a county superintendent of public welfare 
who is the secretary of the county n'clfarc group and agent of the state board as to 
any of its duties in the county. Just how effectively such a plan works in practice 
those having knowledge of the facts are best qualified to judge. In principle it is 
not a sound method of procedure, because of the division between appointive and 
supervisory power. The emphasis is placed upon the individual rather than upon 
the board as a representative and responsible group of citizens. 

In Missouri, under the law of 19a i recently passed, the county court may appoint 
a county superintendent of public welfare, but the aclcclion can be made only from 
a list of qualified personii furnis.hed by the Stale Board of Charities and Corrections, 
and the supcrintendt-nt reports to thai board. 

Fennaylvania at the last legislative session provided for the appointment, by 
the State Department of PuUic WelEate, of three or more in the county to frcrve as 
a Board of Institutional Visitation. 

.\riKina by art of 1911 provides for the appointment by the superior court of a 
local board to deal with child problems, which reports to the state department. 

The Wisconsin legislature ha.i just passed a law for the appointment by state 
I Authority of local boards ol child wcifaxe. 
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In ainsidering the personnel of these local boards nnd the Teocth of service of the 
memben, thiete is considerable diversity shon-n in ihe x-arious sutes. Mmnesota 
hu a requirement which is nol generally fnllowed, but which Kerns to bave some merit. 
It is provided that the county superintendent of schools and a. member of the Board 
of Cotmty Commissioners chosen by that board shall be, in every county, ei officio 
members of the chitd wcKan; board. The obvious purpose is to c&ublish a close 
connection bclwecc the soda) and the educational interests of tlie community and to 
effect a dinrct contact with the county commiswoncrs who hold the purse strings for 
the welfare board. From our experience in Minnesota I have no doubt about the 
wisdom of the law as it ret&tes to the commissioner membership, not only from the 
Standpoint of finance, but as a matur of education in social methods. Tho 
commissioner member of the welfare group is thus enabled to bring to his own 
board new light and understanding, of which as a rule it stands in sore need. In 
many cases the commissioner is, to be sure, not interested and does not function as the 
law iuteaded, but on the whole we have observed good results. In the case of the 
county superintendent of schools, I have considerable doubt. In principle, his 
tx officio membership seems to be fully justified, but ill practice wc have not sccurral 
the kind of co-operative service we have a right to expect from the bead of the county 
school system. The county superintendent is frequently much overworked and 
therefore uawilling to devote himseli to the work of the welfare board. He £ada 
it Irksome to be forced to serve. I believe the law should be amended to provide 
perhaps for giving preference to the superintendent in tbe matter of board BCrvice, 
but Dot requiring his semce when he is unwilling or unfit to serve. Discretionary 
power in the appointing body in this regard would he a decided improvement in Min- 
nesota. In general, ex officio metnbershlp is a desirable means of assuring the oppor- 
tunity for do»e contact between social welfare work and kindred endeavor in related 
fields. It is a means also of cmphasiziog local autonomy by giving to local county 
officials a voice in the activities of the welfare board, not through appointment from 
the st&te, but, becuuise of their official duties as county officers. 

Whether tbe local board be a public or child welfare group, under the various 
state taws, it usually derives its powers and duties in one of these ways. First, there 
may be delegation of power from the state agency to the local, or the local board 
may be simply performing in the coimty duties which the state board would otherwise 
have to fulfil; here tbe local board acta as agent, the legal pon-er being vested in the 
state body. Second, the law may expressly define tbe field of activity of the local 
board, in which case there is usually a combination of independent authorit>' and 
agency po«Tr, and the local board may act either as principal or a^cnt, depending 
oo the situation. Third, the law may fix all power in the local board without reference 
to any state department. The definitions above given are more precise than 
the various laws may warrant, but they express the general tendencies. 

Perhaps a discussion of the ^tinncsota plan, with which T am most familiar, will 
provide the best means o\ considering this phase of our subject. There the local 
chiid welfare boards are, iu the main, appointed by the state board, and their duties 
are derived principally from the state tJoard, though all expenses are met out of tlie 
county treasury through appropriations from the board of county commissioncn. 
Public responsibility for children ax need of caie and protection is centered in the 
State Board of Control, which likewise manages all state institutions, including those 
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for children. Every private agency r«ceitdng children, caring for them, or pladng 
tliem in fimuly homes must he tkensed by the suLe board, and Ikenseg must be secured 
from that board by all hospitals, of whatever character, which receive patients for 
maternity care. Ail child placing agencies must report tbdr placements (or the 
approval of the itate board, and in adoption proceedings the court requires a full 
investigaiion and report by the state board before & decree is entered. Feebleininded 
children are conunitted to the board for tnstiiutionkl or extra-institutional care. 
The board is charged with the protectioD of the rights and interests of the uamanied 
mother and her child- The board may accept the guardiaaship of all types of children 
who may be committed to its care, and is charged with the duty oi enforcing all taws 
for child prcilectioo. It is directed to co-operate with juvenile courts in the adtoio- 
Istration of the juvenile court taw and to co-operate by in^-esligation and supervision 
ol county allowance, so-colled mothers' penaion cases, as the juvenile court may 
dirccL Under such a plan there is very broad centraliiation of duty and responsi- 
bility, which is open to the objc^ition that it in^'olvrs too much concentration and 
power. However, this objection is met in part by the county child welfare board 
system in operation by which the board refers, for investigation and report, to the 
local board cases which arise within its juriadktioD except in the matter of Uccaung 
and supervising children's ageniies and hospitals. The extent to which this reference 
takes place will depend upon the ef&deacy of the local boards and whether or not 
they are provided with trained assistants. As the board develops its facilities its 
powen may be broadened and enlarged. The reports and recommendations of the 
local boards are respected and usually acted upon by the state board, particularly 
where the local board has attained a high standard of efficiency. At the same time a 
dose watch may be kept upon local methods by the state departments, suggestions 
may be ofiered as to case work, policies and standards of general application may be 
worLed out, and the problems of independeotboatdadminisiration may be considered 
in the light of stale-wide experience. The state and county boards maintain a close 
relation&bip to the juvenile courts by acting as probation agencies and by assisting 
in the investigation and supervision of cases of dependency, delinquenc>-, and neglect, 
as well as county allowance matters. Oiir law also proN'idcs that the county 
commissioners may employ a county nurse, or nurses, and place her under the jurisdic- 
tion of the child welfare board if they desire. This is being done on a broad scale in 
our largest county at the present time, and as to this work there U no superviuou by 
the Board of ContioL 

It is reasonable to forecast that Minnesota may eventually enlarge the powen 
and duties of its state board so as to molce it a public welfare department dealing 
with adults as well as with children, with the power of delegating its enlarged powers 
to the county hoards. While the hoards in Minnesota sometimes undertake these 
broader responsibilities ioforoially, I have felt it unwise to pruLced too npldly and 
too far In advance of public education and understanding tn such matters. In this 
question, of course, one can only be guided by the conditions as thc>- obtain in his 
own state. It has seemed to me that tmtil we bad done the children's job well, with 
a hij^ average of efficiency throughout the stale, it was unwise to undertake new 
duties. Moreover, it is an exceedingly difficult matter to secure trained assistants 
for our boards in their present limited field, and the problem is complicated when 
family relief and other problems of adult maladjustment are dealt with, each of which 
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may well require the services of an expert in the particular field. The vuion, however, 
is before us and will be realized in proportion an we do wcit our present job. 

The character of the rclationshi)) between state and IucilI public welfare agencies 
am be determined only in part by law. 7'he statute provides the framework, but the 
design of the structure itxeif i& a matter of wi&c admin ietrative adjustment. A state 
department muftI recognize the differences which exist io urban and rural life, oticl the 
pmblcms of each must be understood and dralt with in accordance with the npecbl 
needs of the situation. The plan must be Bcxible and, to be successful, it mu£t be 
in trulh and not in narac a co-operative effort. Without a full recognition of the indi- 
viduslity of the local boards and their right to a prupcr measureuf scU-dc termination 
there ^ill be developed not viriSc, svcK -sustaining, and efficient local groups, but • 
state autocracy which defeats the fundamental purposes of any sound child welfare 
program. The function of the Mate is to help communities to a realization of their 
awa responsibilities and to point the way toward eScctivc discharge of the communis 
obligBtioD toward childhood. 



B. THE NEW STATE BOARD MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH— CAUSE. 
EXTENT, CONDITION, AND FUTURE 

£. 8. Putnam, Executive SecrOary, State Board oj Ckiidren'i GtiardiaHS, 
Charleston, Wtsl Virgmht 

Came. — "Private philanthropy, while eirrdsed today on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude, a felt to be wholly insuilicient to express the purpose of organized Society. 
Moreover, it lacks the authority, the dificiplinary power, which i» so essential on cle- 
ment of all true kindnc&s. The State is, therefore, steadily enlarging the scope of its 
activities and assuming the initlati^'e in wrestling with the problems of the multitude" 
— so says Mr. K. Kulton Cutting, president of the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 

It is a recognized fact that the state has definite duties and rcsponsibilittea m 
connection with special da^sea, such as dependents, delinquents, physical defectives, 
and the mental deficients. No longer can the state es(>ect private, philanthropic, 
or church organizations to carry these responsibilities, which ore clearly those of the 
CommoD wealth. It is now recognized that state care and supcrv-isiun of most of the 
above-named clashes of unfortunates is the best method of looking after same, thus 
relieving private, phittntliropic, and church orKanitatioivs of tremendous burdens and 
allowing them to fulfill their true functions along charitable lines. 

£xlei)J.— Recognition of these facts on the part of state officials and the public 
generally, has resulted in the creation uf state boards of charities^ boards of public 
welfare; boards of children's guudians; or child welfare departmenLt in the following 
southern states, practically all created within the past five years: Delaware, Stale 
Board of Charitiea; Tennessee, Stale Board of Charities; Kentucky, State Board of 
Charities and Corrections; Virginia, State Board of Charities and Corrections; North 
Carolino, Slate Board oi Cliarilics and Public Welfare; West Virginia. Stale Board 
ol Children's Guardians; South Carolina, State Board of Public Welfare; C^rgia, 
State Board ol Public Welfare; Alabama, SUlc Child Welfare Department. 

So far as I have been able to learn, Misstsstppi. Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Florida have not created such boards or departments. 
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Conditions. — These bonrds or depArtmenU hai'c been cretted to m'cet varied 
canditions existing in the suuthem staler. Somi:. cover an exceedingly wide scupe oF 
work, while others are very limited in theit activities. The Siouth is today » '.ust 
sociological lahomtorj-, and various experiments, same of which arc based upon the 
Axpenences of other and older states, and others now under process of pioneer develop- 
ineBt, are bein;; tried out, with greater or less measures of success. 

Due to the ever present race problem, welfare prugress in the South h exceedingly 
difficult and interesting. Up to the present time the efforts of these boards and 
departments have, in the main, been directed toward the soluliun of problems a^ccting 
the general public as a whole and the white public in particular However, some 
unusual and cncoumginR attempts have been and ate being made to stud>- and present 
loiuLions of the welfare problems of the colored race. 

There is an incren^in^ desire on the part of the pm^ressive element of the whites 
and the better element of the colored to Gnd a common ground of action perCaLninR to 
KTlfare problems which confront both race?. DeMplte the fact that regrettable actions 
znd incideats occur in tlie South from time to time, aa elsewhere In the United Stales, 
then is a sincere and increasing desire on the part uf the thinlung people to get together 
and amicably adjust such differences as exist. 

In a paper of fifteen minutes' duration it is impossible to discuss these varioui 
pieces of work in detail, but we of the South invite >'our attention, your suggestions, 
and constructive criticism baKd upon actual knowledge of the conditions con- 
fronting us. 

In response to a request made by the writer, asking for a concrete sutement 
regarding the most significant activities of the various hoards and departments, the 
following replies were received by wire: 

Virtiiiia. — We JiavctupervitiQnofiiutthutigBt.itilhouleieailive power; pCace children in honiHanil 
innltiDllons: lupervitc frrhlemlndcd outside of insiltutlont; havr luperviilon ol i^rohaibrt offir«n. 
JiutiLutioiisioiteebleiaiiLdK], EDrde1uii|UcnCKirl*.uid htnpil&U Iqj crippled cbildn a ciubliib id. Pritoa 
lyiteaa rcoffaalwd aettrdiiif w modeni ituidardi. 

Jlorik CaroHna.—^tatt board given executive powti 1017. Llcencci anniudly >ta.te and priva,ta 
laitlUltbias. Dolnf KMarch work rtiudlng ioukc utA ouuo ot child c&rinc InstitutkiBt. Couniy 
amita, protwiion oiKccn, enforce child Ubor Uw and kIiooI nitco^Jucc Uw; 100,000 man children tu 
■dMXtlpuI year. Plnn better arganlad couniy iraik. 

S0mll{Canlima. — Board raperrae* peul and charitable inUiluCioiu, Khoote for reeUemlnded and 
fuvenlli dclinqumu. pkcw ooakctNi children. Eiwiimnd BtAbliihinrnt nt KhuoU (err Inbleminded 
and fair rietinqueiU ^b. Reapomibk Int marked impTDVcmcnt at instil uiioni under nipenridnii. Advo- 
catf* wviaan'i rcfomatatr; abotllioa ul cuunly chaJn gmaist: nlalilisl^nitnl ol ditlHct boBNs lor iafina. 

Alatam*. — Alabama it buDdinx inmitutiont for feebleminded und nreitftitcniivs hcrtrainlnft uhoola. 
New modern tninins »chool (or Kirh will be coi»tnjct«d tarty ia iaJI. Tbc new litale Child Wellare 
Departmeni inipecL;. rvnien cerlificalc* of endontmenC, or pcTiniU, lo alt N(ci>dct and InitJtuttonft caring 
larchildrTn. P men bn standards a od tabulates reports. Liceme* maternity h«*pitab and child placinir 
■odetlet. Tlw deparancnt oreuuMs county welliire unlta, wpcrvlMa work of probation elTiccrt and 
advlta with Javeoile jt)d(n; receive moQEhly rcpon of mmbriaadchMtoIcajei handled; admiaixeia 
tfav state ctiUd UUm bw. taabulnlns a tUlT of laapccUirt which co.operata wkh attendance olfiten. 

rnMMtfN.— Secured law atabtUUnfinstitutba tor [ecbkmindnl. and another law jiroviding ^uper- 
riaioa, iaapcctioa, liccBMoc cbUd catioi acencin. IIav« bv[ne'ii.n^oi[ departmoul iur itale inilitutionB 
Oreanlied State Confemce of !;ocial Work, also State CaODcil ol Sodal Agencie*. Board w«* esiabliihed 
lor putpoM ol iQve*lt|[atin]| couoly imi state iiMtilutiuaa aa tu car* and InatBienl at intnalet, Rnult* 
■wie ihsn latiitactoty in raitina nandanU of wclEaic «n>rk and injecting inln atate (ovemnicnt principles 
of accepted atandnriU nl wcKira vork 

K»Hlmtiy. — NoD-iNutiKtD, non-ularied board ippoitUed 1910 to remove stale iattitutiana Iron 
politics and titablista bcoad, humane, and practical poli^ In care and ueatntni ol »tatt wardK Uoard Ui 
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an|ilo)r«daipfthk.err«rieiuwH»ii)erinUDdcal«ftndCrfficcn: rebkhlUraled inUitulioru phywcallr; adopUd 
tUadnnJIuwIiifoJucts; nioiJ«tmt«dmrate>ytt«n; upccUtaplftceEentadtyoDpu wUbbeatincouBtiy. 
Wttt F/riJnta.—Thc Ststc B««nl of Cbildmi't Gurdlaiu recdvu and pUcn aonnKl dtpcntject 
cfaiMm, alter caicfuL cncnbd and phytica] examloatiou bavc been made. U eipccUly ijitueittd In aid 
(■an. GJTCBpankuIu aitniTlofi to tbe probiem of the unmarrfed motbcr. iDvntitEte* auei ol labeiru- 
ht Mid vMttna]]]' iafect«d children acid in caaiunctioa witfa Sut4 Board of Control aod Sl&U Board o( 
Htslth pfDvida for can of Mmc la stats and privat« luiipitaLs rcnivlof itaie aid. Inve«[j|at«s 
aue* »[ deaf, blisd and crippled chSdrea ia behalf oi Sute Donrdt of Coatiol und Bducatian. Fkcn 
WBM Id propM IiLtlJlatJoa or hoipital. Board officen and ixeats lupcrvise partila) youth of boy*' and 
|llW IndnitrTal tchoalv .\niitt« ih tnlorccmPnt of cMM lihor Inw. Aii-liin cam rotnirji under Motben' 
Pn^iMi Act. StudiM prubtem* coaccmiiig ilerendeot, dellaqueat. defective and deficient childien, and 
reporta to the fovemnr and lecialalure Eaea*ure* deajgned to Improve cooditioni aurroundiriii Mid cUna. 
After July iit, iv>t, will ia*ti«ct and Uceoje private iDstitutinai. bMpitalt, tyinx-lti or maternity bomea, 
uMriatiorMotiwcUlief rrceMnf. carinsti>rorplA<]Ti|chlldrai. A«s mult of srtMtlu of State board of 
Children'* Guardian* and Control, ■ Stale Menta] Hypeoe CommiuiDa mu appointed durins toro. The 
NatioEuJ Commit ic< lor Mental Ryfteia waa ioducad ta make a complete menuJ de£denc)- survey ol tbe 
slai« m'lliinit in panage of bw auCboHiinx TtaioiDg Scbool for Mental Ddidcnlt Board iroricd lor 
Ia<r cnatinx Cblld Wellan CommbaioD. Paunfaot law laUng ace of coment. ElacabU^meDt of bdus- 
tfU icboola for colored youth. Impravnncnt juvenile court law. Boud ia intemted and aaairta as 
tu H poiiLbk «vny lEcltimate cflurt to imp<T)ve cofidltlon* suTToundliii luifoiiiuiatca. 

Puivn. — ^Today the idarion call of privilege and opportunity- is being sounded to 
the tocUIly mindtd of the South. More and more, as \-iuoD and breadth of miod 
increase, do the people of the South appreciate their serious social responsibilities. 
I believe that the leaders o( goutbcm welfare movements, assisted and guided by 
»>Tnpathetic counsellors o£ other sections, will produce some practical and (iratif>ingly 
pleasant surprises as ihey solve many ol their problems. 

Dr. H. H. Hart, director of the Child Helping Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, gave the follotring tilt of advice to a worker who has labored in the 
southern field during the past twenty years. He said: "Remember, five years ia an 
exceedingly short Imgth of time; if in twenty years you have had a small part in the 
proper development of southern social problems, you will have done a tremendously 
big piece of work." I believe that the inherently Hrong principle underlying this 
statement ib generally accepted by suutlicrn social wdrkeis and that enduring struc- 
tures arc being built, based upon s>Tnpathy, knowledge, and practical results obtained; 
upon thorough work done by the best of workers ubtaloablc as far as means wilt 
permit, aod uix>d a ataoere desire to " do a good job, not to bold a good job." 
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THE RELATION OF STATE INSTITUTIONS ANB AGENCIES 
TO PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

A. A REDEFIMTION OF THE PROPER RELATION OF STATE BOARDS 
OF CONTROL TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, HEALTH, CHILD 
WELFARE, AND THE LIKE. 

BurdttU C. Lewis, State Commisiwtur af iHslilutiims and Agemdes, Trenlon, N.J. 

Foif some time we have heard that state governments are inefficient and cumber- 
some. Apparently they have suffered as has tb« federal government from the tyranny 
of well organized and vociferous minorities and from the jiumlysis of unwieldy and 
inarticulate majorilics. In the Coiigtes* of the United States we have »een for y-ears 
that R bandEui of wilful men may stop legislation and menace the amtioued activity 
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' of goveramcntal departnwots whenei.tr they wish to force their will upon the DujsiJty. 
Somctliiiig of the same Kirt bax happened upon (Mcrenc occasions in most of our 
sU.tes. 

Perhaps we do not recognize so clearly these orguiized minorities in our states 
because in tnaoy cases their orfcanizcrs are our own Friends iind neighbors, or they arc 
so highly placed in the contidenrc of the people that discretion is the better part of 
valor fiDd yc leave them aloae, while the taxpayers foot the bills. 

Tke praent itaius of state government service. — One of the difficulties with our 
educationa] system has been that the detcnniiuition of the subjects to be taught, as 
well as the manner in which each subject was to be taught, was left sbnost exclusively 
to expert educators, whose lives have been conned to teaching work and who have not 
bad the opportunity of becoming familiar with the way business, commerce, and 
industry are conducted and with the viewpoints of those having had business experi- 
encc, profesuooal experience, or social service erperience. They were therefore 
improperly prepared to net as dictators in the educational field, charged with determin- 
lug what subjects should be taught in the public schools. It Is, of courje. true that 
they were especially qualified to determine the manner in which lie subject was to be 
taujfht, but they had no more right than the doctor, the lawyer, the business man, or 
the trained social worker ta eicclusi\'e judf^ent as to what subjects, whether history, 

i science, dvtcs, arithmetic, aod the like, should be taught. 

The health departments have been slow to rerognize that the social workers of 
the cotmtiy havr a great deal to teach them about how to handle public health educa- 
tion in {NiFticular, and about bow to improve industrial nursing, sodal service nurung, 
and nurses' training school work. 

The child, the greatest possibility in the universe, has naturally and justly attrac- 
ted a great deal of uttention. People have been quite properly insistent that everything 
possible be done to Ensure him the greatest future, for In doing that the nation is made 

, doubly secure and is wonderfully enriched. It has been understandable, therefore, 

I that special deftartments should spring up to empbaslEe the importance of certain 
fundamenial, medical, environmental, sodal, and training opportunitieit for children, 
and that great impatience should be expressed regarding the apparent or alleged 
failure of the well or^ni&cd ordinary departments of government, such as the health, 
educatiunal, institutional, and labor departments, to function specifically and particu- 
larly for the child. There have been notable movcmcats for the development of child 
welfare boards, which have done much good. 

Public institutions have been surrounded cither by high walls of brick and mortar 
or by imaginary walls erected by those especially interested in them. While again 
there are notable exceptions of inBtitutiuns which have become highly developed in 
isolation, the evil results of this general policy of isolated development have been most 
aerious. Correctional institutions perhaps suSered most during the first ninety years 
of the past century, for, as the insane, the epileptic, and some of the more unstable 
of the feebleminded were removed from the correctional institution and given special 
CreatmeDt and tiainiDg in a special irtscitutioii for the core and custody of the insane, 
the epileptic, and the feebleminded, the correctional institution was left to itself and 
was not able to make the progress in the ninety years which the remarkable public 
jrevailing from 1790 to 1830 entirely justified. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEr,VRTMENT 

t. Supcnision of kinder^rtcss. elcmeotary, high and oormal, continuik- 
tion, trade, vooilional, iodustria], and »pedAl schools for crippled, 
tmant, buckwarj, and defective children. 

a. Phj'sical training for children of •t<:hoot age, community centers, 
conduct of indooi f&cililiM for community bathing in school buildings. 

3. Provides space for and conducts medical, dental, surgical, and pay- 
chiuLric clinics for children. 

4. Formulates and by inspection promote^i adoption of educational 
standards for iastitutions and industrial welfare department*. 

5. Supervises vocational (tuidance work, furnishes basic reports to 
industrial welfare department in rc-wurking ircrtilicatcs. 

6. Conducts demonstration work and classes in the field of special 
education for children, youth, and adults. 



HE.UTH DEPARTMENT 

t. Preventi disease and dej^eneracy, and operates teseaich laboratoites 

dealing with tiie same. 
:. Public and preventive health education, Including traveling clinics 

and health centers. 
J. Furnishes diagnostic services. 

4. Formulates and by inspection promotes general health and research 
standards for public school, institutional, and industrial welfare 
department special clinict and fipccial lalioratorics. 

5. Regulates practice of cudn-ifcry. 

6. Conducts pre-natal, baby, and maternity clinics. 

7. Establishes standards and by inspection prom^otes standards for 
industrial hyipene. 

8. Appro^'cs plans for general hospitals. 

Q. Conducts nurses' traininff schools in own hospitals. Establishes 
sLaodards for, and by inftpection promotes, development of nurses' 
training schooK under control of public inftiitutions. 
10. Inspects and oflers advice in development of rehabilitation clinics 
for cripplfd and physically handicapped civilians conducted by the 
industrial department. 
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The co-cperatioD o( the special sUtc inslitutiona for the care and trnining of the 
nnc, the feebleminded, and the cpikplic within the same department and with 
ivate tastitutions, with well orgunUcd psyiibopalhic, clearini; house, classification, 
id In-atnicnt in<ilitutinns, nnd with clinim hjis a trensendoiia influence upon tlie 
ivelopment of reseurch aud meUi^'al work in thc&e instLtuliuiiK. The lea&ons for this 
■e simple. The state institutions have been receiving the end product, where &o 
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iNSTrnrnoN.\L department 

Administrative conlrol and jurisdiction over ilII stale institutions and 
special training schools for defectives of all kinds. 
Conduct of own health work with co-operation of visiting physicians, 
of kboratoiies, of special diagnosticians of health depunment. 
Conducts own educational work but educational department 
furnishes staodards for work, uses institutional schools for practice 
leaching, &cc(;pt<< institutional teachers in school system, also is 
demonstration held for application of sdenlilic inetliods in determin- 
ing aptitudes of people, measuring adaptability and providing train- 
ing for life and fur industrial wcUare department in rooigajiiauig 
industry. 

Demonstration field for community activities. 
Conducts awn special clinics and laboratories in institutioos and for 
use of rehabilitation clinics of industrial department. 
Child placement, dependent children, widon-s' pensions, repatriation 
work, licenses non-profit corpontions, licenses and inspects chari- 
table agencies and all institutions including child caring institutions. 
Parole and after-care work for aU institutions aiid for childten listed 
under 6. 

Supervises and inspects all public and private institutions. 
Conducts institutional farms as demonstrations with co-operation 
of federal and state departments of agriculture and eiperiment 
stations. 

Makes demonstrations for educational and industrial tlepart- 
menti of all year round school, co-ordinating Industrial training 
with school bout instruction and with production. 



lany of the cases are of such a low standard or where the disease has been allowed 
I develop !o far that the chance for rapid recovery or for complete recovery in state 
ititutional cases is much less than in those special private and public institutions 
here the cases are handled at a much earlier stage in the development of disease. 

The interchange of ideas within the l>cpartment of institutions and with the 
ledical and other divisionSj through diaics and clearing house psychopathic instito* 
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admiimtraton) made up of at least a represcQtative of departments o( health, e<lucatJonr 
industry (bibor), industry (capital), agriculture, researcli, comtncrre, and WKial 
welfare. 

The proper sphers of the board and itf Ike dirttling adnimslrative hrad of the Educa- 
tional, Health, Imtiluiitmal, and Induslriat departments. — The stale board and the 
coramlsaioDcr or direuttng head ol each of these dcparlmeats should in so far as possible 
be relieved of "business details" by a capable stafi in the department, not by division 
of authority. The state board should be composed of practical and enthusiastic 
representatives of health, edu'Cation, industry-, social welfare, scientific investigation, 
affriculturc, business, and the lilce and they should be cho&cn regardless of theii political 
or religioiu affiliations or iK'lief. In like m^Lnner, the cnmmis^oner should be chosen 
by the superior authority without the necessity of tonfirmaiion by the legislature and 
should be left free to L-onduct work of this vast importance in accordance with pohdcs 
and principles formiUatcd by the authority superior to him, but by an authority which 
b willing to listen to him before it lakes nnal action, and when a decision is once made, 
no board should attempt to become adminisliattve, but should leave these detaiU to 
the chief executive of the department. 

Grtai dangers in aatucraty and itt dttentralaation. — There is a way to minimize 
the danger of too much ccntralLutiion and of the much greater danger of decentraliza- 
tion. The proper corrective is a wet] informed dcctonilc which can be obtained only 
through the adoption of well planned, truth-telling, educational campaigns, Tbe 
public press shnulrl he utilized to bring the people into more intimate contact with 
government, and the et&ential facta as to <liscovcries, achievements, failures, and hopes 
should be told tu the people through the medium of the pms and motion pictures. 

Even the most thick-skinned politicians will understand, will (all in line, and will 
actually support the admtnistiation which is successful in the eyes of the public. 



B. THE OHIO PLAN 

Mary Irene Atkinson, Chief, lastiiutitm Imptction Dimsion, Okie Board of State 
CAarilies, Calumbus 

The functions of the Ohio Board of State Charities may be divided into two 
classes: first, admbtstrative; second, noa-adminisCrati%x. 

Under the head of administrative functions are the Support Department and the 
Child Caiing Division of the Children's Welfare Department. 

The non-adminbtrati^-e duties include the inspection of workhouses, jnils, and 
in&rmarics, when such inspections ore deemed necessary, the annual inspection and 
annual licensing of every child-caring agency in the slate, whether public or private, 
the annual inspection and licen&inR of every private home which boards children, and 
investifratioQ of the reliability and purpose of penoiu applying for articles of incorpo- 
ration to establish some soci^il aciiviiy. 

If the secrcuiy of the Ohio Board of State ChariUca, Mr. Shircr. for whom I am 
substituting, wi-rc pre:<>enting the subject he would be able to expbiin in greater detail 
the Support Department, which is responsible for collecting money for the payment of 
board of persons confined in our insane hospitals, institutions for the feebleminded, 
and Uie hu^pital for epileptics. He would also doubtless stress Uie subject of iafa- 
maries and workhouses. What I shall say will be confined to the children's work 
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irliich Ohio has been doin^ since 1913 through its Board of State Guuities, as that 
is the deparimctit with which I am connected. 

Wc will coR&JdcT tint the actminifltrntivc: futictions of the children's dcpartmeat 
ks it is worked oulthrouf^h what wc term tbc Child Carini; Dis-ision of this deportment, 
Dcpi^ndent childrra may be committed to the Ohio Uaard of State Charities by the 
Juvctiile court or trao&fcrtcd from county children's homes. In ten counties the 
entire placing out program of the county children's homes is bcinft handled by the 
atale depanmcnt. At present this division is caring for 1,500 childKn, th« majority 
of whom are in fosier homes. Some arc in boardiog humea and some In hospitala. 
In the latter group arc included crippled children who are comipilted for medical 
treatment only. These crippled children arc cared for in the various hospitals ol the 
state which do orthopedic work and, when released, ate returned to their on-n homes. 
The expense incurred in orthopedic cases is TM.id for by the state from a fund appro* 
priated for that purpose. A nurse with special training in the treatment of orthopedic 
cases nukes the contacts with the hospitals and does the follow-up work after the 
chtldrrn go badi tu their families. 

The standards of procedure followed by the Child Caring Di\'ision in case work, 
social hbtnry, physical examination, correction of defects, etc., arc those of rccognused 
iocial agencies and need not be discuised further at thts time. 

In Ohio we have the county home plan. There are sixty counties out of a total 
of eighty -eight which matntain county inslitutioas for the care of dependent children. 
In addition, there are about 135 private institutions and agencies. The state insti- 
tutions which receive children arc also under the supervision ol the Board of State 
Charities and arc ticcnscd by this board. Since the new boarding home law was 
passed io 141Q the Board of State Charities has been Ucen.sing every private home 
vbich boards any child not related by blood ot marriage for hire, gain, or reward. 

We shall consider first the inspection and licensing of inslilutions. Ohio's con- 
ception of efficient institutional inspection is not auperimposing upon the agency the 
standards which the Board of State Charities believes are proper minimums, but 
ratlier helping the agency to set for itself proper standards for its activities. Tlie 
spirit of our Ohio law is not the police method spirit. It is true we arc provided with 
badges, but we entry them in hidden places fur u£e in emergencies only. The spirit 
in which the board has attempted to function is that of constructive scr\-ice. 

In making a study ol an institution the pcubkm is approached from these angles: 
first, intake: second, physical plant; third, administration; fourth, institutional 
regime, including education, recreation, religious training, physical and medical care. 
In a word, the entire life of the child within the institution; fifth, outgo. 

Perhaps a few concKle examples of how we meet certain conditions will illustrate 
the kind of service which is bcmg given. Superintendents of both public and private 
agencies in SMne sections ol Ohio still take pride In telling one that last year they 
spent only $35.00 for mediuil service. In order to scU the idea, that the mere fact 
that a child was not confined to his bed did not pro\*e that he was in a too per cent 
physical condition, it was decided to go Io tltc institution and examine Uie children. 
The plan mapped out was as follows: a letter was sent which said that on a certain 
date a nurse from the Ohio Kuard of State Charities would come to assist the physician 
employed by the institution ia making ph>'&ical cxamioations of all the children. If 
the date was not coovenient wc were to be notified at once so that a futures date might 
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MOTHERS' PENSIONS 

A. PROBLEMS OF ADMrNISTR.\TION 
Jod D. Hunter, (ienrral Superititentifnf, I'niUd Charities, Chiasgo 

The facts u to the departments of the government administering mothers' 
pensions are to be found in Bulletin No. 63 of the Children's Bureau. 

It b the purpose oT this paper to discuss some of the tendencies in administration 
under the judicial bninch of the govrminrni and some under the executive, and then 
to guess which is tending toward the higher efliciency. 

The judicial branch of the govcmmtait has been the branch that has been most 
free from political corruption. Quite often when there has been a de&ire to place 
governmental responsihiiily where it «ill be tree from undue political influence it has 
been pLiccd with the court::. Recently in Cook County the independent voters were 
more aroused than they have been for many years because of an open attempt of the 
Lundin-'l'hompsan polilician;) to elect their hoichmcn to the circuit court. For the 
first time these gangsters were beaten and badly beaten. The ordinary citijien winks 
al a good many things in other branches of the government which he objects to in 
the judiciary. 

For tho!te who are in fiivoc of the atiministralion of mothers' pensions by (he 
judicial branch of the go^'crnmcot the iccord of the judiciary, as compared with that 
of county supervisors of the poor and sinClar officers, is a strong argument. It is 
safe to say that throughout the country a majority of county and township E-upervisors 
of the poor have been political appointees with no particular preparation for thdr 
responNbititics. Administration by courts is more likely to be (ree from politic* than 
any other adminititration. Score i for the judicial branch of the government. 

Most of the irregularities and inefficiencies in mothers' pension administration 
have been, not in the large cities, but rather in countic-s in which there is no largo 
urban community. In at least ImH thr counties o( Illinois the pensions granted are 
inadequate or else the law is very poorly administered 01 both. To the question, 
"How can proper methods be introduced in eadi county?" the best answer seems to 
be, "By centralized supervision and control." 

There are theoretical and practical objections to the state^ through its executive 
olficcrE, supervising the activities of the judictaJ officers of ihcojunty- The theoreti- 
cal objection is that in our system of government we have been committed to the 
policy of keepinj;; the te^n^tive, the executive, and the judicial branches of the govem- 
mcDt distinct. It is argued that it would be a policy fraught with danger to ask 
the executive department of the state to supervise any judicial activities. 

Again, there are practical objections to state supervision of courts and their 
officers. These are the jealousies of the judges and their coosdousDCSS of power and 
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freedom. A few judges would wetcomi: state supervision, (eeliog that it would nsult 
in the common guud, but a. majorily would oot be able to &ec that supcrvisiag from 
out^de could possibly have nny such result. 

The most satisraclory law so far as stale supervision of local executive oClcers is 
concerned is that of Massachusetts. The law reads: 

Srr. J. Slale imrJ nf eluTity lo taia mfcnfiiAt. Th* Suta^ hinfil iiti Imily ili»ll In i«ifr<i iii|,nr»iM 
tlie WDtk done Mid tncMwci taken by the ovcnecn of Ibe poor of (he levenl dtiee kiid lawni in reapect 
tolunilirsln whicli tlirrr i( one child or more uniler the 48c of fauitccn, wbctherof not Mich bmily uiaiiy 
■nembei thocoi bu a MltlemcDt within the ComoMiBwealtli; and fur thi* purpoie may eiUibtiih RUch 
ruin tdsliv* to noliir a* thry dtvni DCreMBiy uid may vbit uid linpnt «ny or *.M laBiElin >ldt<l uarkt 
tliU Brct. and ihoil have occeu to any recordi and otliei data kept by the ovencen of the poor or Ihetr 
r«pifMntttWr( r<Utin£ to su^h aid; and ujd board sbftll. in iu anoiutl report to the Iqpt'ktuTie. report 
upon tbc W9ck dene by it* own agniU and by the ovencen oi the poor in rcf{ioct to tucti Eamillctt aajr ol 
wbAW mcoiben are iriUiout ttial sttilement In the Commonwealth; uid ihalJ mako a ttpanu npon «■ 
tbc work dooc by tbe «ver>cen of the poor id nsptct to tuch familict ia «hicb aU the memUn ban a 
tegnl settlement in the Conunonweallli. 

There is less jealousy and less theoretical objection to o\-crcome if state super- 
vision is applied to county executive ofiirers than to officers appointed by the judges. 

Centnliicd Eupervi&ion is nece&uT>' to obtain an efficient state-wide admioistra- 
tion of the eiceUenl laws which we are discussin};. Tlib sutisfaclury change iu legisla- 
tion and administration is occurring tnudi more rapidly in states in which the 
administrative rc5fM3n.sihiUly b placed elsewhere than the judiciary. Score t for 
executive county ad roini^l ration. 

Something which iihould not be given without »late supervision but which should 
invariably go with it is stale aid. In ten out of the sixteen states which have some 
sort of state Buper\-Ision state funds arc used. There are at least three reasons for 
state .lid: 

First, it makes slate supervision much more acceptable to local authorities 
That statement needs no elucidation. If a priac is to be given for good and evident 
behavior, those who have any merit at all will welcome impection. 

Second, state aid makes state supervision more effective. When a considerable 
amount of the sute's funds ar« Involved, the officials of the state will be more inclined 
lo select intelligent and experienced adminiutraturs of Ihe law than tiiey would olher- 
wiK, and ihese tame admimatratora will be more careful in their investl^tions and 
more thorough In their reports when they know that state aid lo county funds depends 
upon them and their reports. AI»o the power to effect changes in local administra- 
tion is increased manifold by a financial leverage. 

Third, state aid with slate iiupervi^on will provide adequate relief in many counties 
where such relief is not being given.* In Illinois and probably in many other statca 
many local authurilJcs In numerous counties do not granl alt they can under the taw, 
when even the maximum would be inadequate. State supen-ision alone would not 
be able to etiect Ihe amount of reUcf given nearly as quickly as would slate 5upcr.-ision 
with state aid. The reasons given to show that state supervision is more likely to be 
obtained when mothers' pensions are administered by executive county ofhcials apply 
also to state aid. Score i for executive county adnainlstratiott. 

Fourth, when mothers' pension law.* were originally passed it was felt that they 
would have an immediate effect on the population of children's iostiCutions and the 
number of children pUced in family homes. The effect was hardly noticeable. Why f 
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The parents of most of the chQdrcn in instituUons have been detennined to be unwill* 
ing or unable to care for these same children or cUc they, the parents, were cJeceaBccJ. 
The parent or parents of the cJiildreti in whose intere&t pensions liave been granted 
have been determined to be fit, mentally, raoralEy, and phyucally to care (or children. 
In ibc main the children tn whose interest pensions an: granted form a distinct group 
from the neglected chUdreo who make up the population of children's homes. 

Again, the satisfactory administration of a mothers' pension law, or any other 
piece of family welfare legislation, will prevent nuny a family brealtdown which 
otherwise might have occurred. There is enough information available in some com- 
munities to warrant the assertion that the population in children's inaliCuLions and 
tbe number of children placed in family homes have been decreased partially because 
of the successful administration of a mothers' pension law. For example, the number 
of neglected children brought before the juvenile court in Giicago and committed 
to institutions or child placing societies has consistently decreased since iqii, with 
the exception of one year. 

Tbe point toward which this discussion fa leading is thai the specialty of juvcmlc 
courts is delinquent and neglected children, and not children whose parent or parents 
are fit in ex-erj* way lo care for a family. Theortttcally the respoMibliity for the 
administration of molbeni' penwons setms to fit better with some other group than 
that which specializes with the children of unfit or Improper parents. 

There has long been a feeling among students of the juvenile court that such courts 
should not ultc jurisdiction over dependency cases when no element of neglect is 
present. It would seem that this responsibility should be placed with some other 
governmental group, for instance, mothers' pensions with tome executive county 
official. Score 3 for county executive adminislnH ion. 

Before announcing the final score, warning should be given that what is sought 
is an efficient, state-wide administration of exceU'cnt laws, and that the best way to 
obtain it seems (0 be by having some wrt of state super\'t!uon of and state aid to execu- 
tive county officers appointed on a merit basis. This principle should be a guide to 
states considering the passage of a new law and a suggestion to states which already 
have adopted a difTercnt s)'5tcm to carefully consider the situation to determine if 
a change would be desirable. T^e score b 3 to i for the administration of mothers* 
pensions by the executive branch of the county government with sute supervision 
and aid. 

One dr^finition of a law b. "A cnutrivance to establifJi a certain end." Mothen* 
pension laws arc contrivances to cstabUsh what end ? To keep together in whol^ 
some surrounding! and under proper influences families which otherwise might be 
unable to stay together — the parent or parents of which families are fit but 
economically unable to properly care for the children. There has nc\'cr been any 
disagreement worthy of note to this purpo«e. There has not been, however, a united 
opinion that it was wise to seek to attain the agreed-upon end through publicly adminis- 
tered mothers' pensions. If that opinion still exists we need not concern ourselves with 
it, for llic principle is well esublishcd by law and custom, and our present interest is in 
the proper administration of present laws and their logical development rather than in 
their repeal. 

There has been discussion as to whether deserted w-omcn and women with 
cfaildien bom out of wedlock and other groups should be included among those 
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eligible for peosiom. Such discussoD b not interesting. It b beside the marlc. 
The geneml policy can and should b« in e^-ery state to increase the number of those 
eligible for pensionH until every fit psrcnt Is included, provided certain thmgs are 
present, and these pro\'isaa are of importance. In other words, we should ail aay: 
"We believe in moUiers' pensions. The principle behind them is correct. We will 
go the limit in extending their scope provided: first, that there is an efficient 
administraliun uf the law and a genera] approval of it and its method uf administration 
in the area aSFcaed; second, that the toul amount to be used for mothers' pensions 
is guaranteed by the provisions of the statute; third, that the amount to be given for 
each chOd and family is adequate; fourth, that tlic administrators of the law are 
appointed on a merit basis; and 5fth, that there is centralized supervision and aid" 



B. TUE PRESENT STATUS OF MOTHERS' PENSIONS ADMINISTRATION 

Emma 0. Lundbtrg, Children'i Bureau, United States Department cf Labor, Wasbingttm 

Ten yeuni have elapsed since the enactment of the lirst law tipedfically providing 
for the care of dependent children in their own homes through allon-anccs from public 
funds. Forty states now bavx what arc commonly called "mothers' pension laws." 

After another ten >*ears, when an analysis is made of the social tcsuUs of the 
mothers' pcnnion movement, we may discover that the whole sy^vlem of poor relief 
has become socialized through this leaven, and that not only public agencies but 
pri%'ate organixations for family and child welfare work will have learned a valuable 
lesson in the possibilities of conserving home life for children. Moreover, there will 
have been a dcmonsttatioD of the fLnandal cost of social amelioration that must 
increase efforts to abolish through a wiser social program this tremendous burden, 
tha AiU weight of which we have so tecently begun to acknowledge. In these tan 
years of mothers' pension laws, assistance to children in the home from public funds 
apart from the old-time poor relief has become a recognized principle of public 
aid, going hand in hand with the extension of pladng children in family homes 
instead of maintaining Cliem in institutions. Ten or fifteen years ago the main dis- 
CUS^Q was on the question of placing out dependent children aa against caie in 
in&titutions. In 1921 the moot point is how the home can be conserved and the 
child's removal prevented. We cannot overestimate the conslructi\T force that is 
rcpnscnted by tbousands of homes that have been enabled to give their children a 
better chance for proper physical development and to conserve for them a mothei'a 
care made more adequate through the removnl of some degree of attain and worry 
and depri\'ation. 

The many changes in administrative regula.tions and methods give some Indica- 
tion of the trend of development that wc may expect in the next few years. Inade- 
quate as the application of the law has been In many states and localities, the theory 
of aid to children in their awn homes is iirmly rooted. The tendency in legislative 
amendments has been toward increasing grants and liberalizing the requirements. 

EiigibUUy retfuirements. — Nothing can be further from standanUiuition than 
arc mothers' pension regulations and administrative measures. In regard to eligi- 
bility for the gmnts, for example, tn the forty states there are twenty-nine varieties 
of combinations of specificstioni as to status. In only eight states is the giant; limited 
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specifically to children of widows; all states include widows directly or by implication; 
in sixstAtcs divorced women nuiy he granted the aid; deserted mothers are &pe<:itintlly 
included in fifteen states, frequently with some proviso a» to length of time of the 
desertion, and somelUnes with the statement ihut proceedin)^ must haw keen insti- 
tuted against the absconding husband; cijjhtcen states bdude families where the 
father is physically or mentally incapacitated; mothcR whose husband;, arc in institu- 
tions for the insane or the (ccbleminded are included in fourteen »tate»; and in twenty- 
one states the };rant is made il the husbands are in state penal in-ttitutions. 

Tlie pFubable trend is indicated by the man general provisions In a number of 
states. Colorado includes a parent or parents who because of poverty ore unable to 
provide properly for n. dependent child; a few states include relatives other Uian 
parents and guardians having the custody of the child; Wisconsin provides for grants 
to grandparents or pcr&ons having the custody of a dtrpcndent child, Minnesota to 
grandmothers and stepmothers, Florida to a fcnnale relatlxx or guardian upon whom 
the child is dependent; in 4 stales the law is applicable to "mothers who are needy," 
to dependent mothers, or to mothers with dependent children; in North Dakota any 
WDiiuui who has one or more children dependent upon her (or support is eligible tor 
the grant; unmarried mothers are spedftcolly included in Michigan and Nebraska. 
A beginDinit of maternity benefits is found in Colorado and in Missouri (outside of 
Kansas City and St Louis), where aid may be granted under the law during certain 
periods before and after childbirth, and in Pennsylvania, where aid may be given (or 
an unborn child if the mother has other children which entitle her to assistance under 
the act. 

West Virginia, with a thirteen-year age limit, is the only state tn which the age 
is lower than the usual age fur legal employment- It is very encouraging to note 
that in more than half the stales the age to which aid may be granted coincides 
with or is Rrnatcr than the usual compulsory education age, and that employment 
of children of permit age is not made necessary by the law, though It may be the 
practice because of inadequate appropriations. 

Adminiilralive agency. — Differences in the l}^^ of administrative agencies are 
largely traceable to fundamental differences in stale and local governments in the 
various sectbns of the countr)'. In the Middle West the beginnings of mothers' 
pensions were made in the juvenile courts — the public agency Ihat appeared to be 
best equipped to hajLdlc the work through its staff experienced in social investigation 
and supcr\'ision. Throughout the Middle West and the West, with few ezccptions, 
the ndministralive agency is tlie juvenile cuurt or the county, district, common plea, 
or other court with similar jurisdiction— there are in all nineteen states in which the 
administration is lodRcd in a court. In clcvTn states the coxmty, town, or munidpal 
board giving poor relief administers also the aid to mothers of dependent children. 
Specially created boards for the sole purpose of mothers' aid administmtion are found 
in three stales; tlie direct administraLion isEudged in an already existing state board in 
four states; in only two states, New Hampshire and Florida, is the adminEslntion 
under the school authorities. 

Slak supcTBiiion. — In Massachusetts a spcdal di^'ision of the Department of 
Public Welfare investigates all cases reported by the town o^-ervers of the poor 
and, if the caae is approved, authorizes a refund to the town of one-lhitd of 
the cjqjcodittiK lor relief for each family; general supervision is exercised over 
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the administration by the oveneers of the poor. In Maine a dtt-iuon of the 
state Board of Charities and Correction is charRed with siiiwrvision of the admini»- 
InitioD l>y Local uvenccrs of the pour or special mtinicipaJ boards. In both states 
there are special agents and a&ststants to investigate and supervise the work of 
the local boards and to determine the state refunds in settled cases; in cases not 
haxing settlement the state pays the entire amount. Connecticut has an agent 
in the of!ice of the stale treasurer, known as the state afccnt, who with a Maff 
investigates rocommendationi of local agents, approver or disappro\'es grants, receives 
reports from the local agents who supervise the faimlies, and reinvestigates from time 
to time. 

Altogether, there is some form of stale supervision in seventeen states. PennsyU 
^-anta. bas purely adnEor>' authority vested in a state supervisor, p^c^'iously under 
the state Board of Education, but this year placed under the newly crented Depart- 
CMDt of Public Welfare. The other stales provide for general .sufiervision hy state 
boards of charity or boards of control or require annual reports to the stale board 
or to the governor. 

An important factor in the supervisory power of the state over the local 
administration of aid to dirpcndcnt children is appropriation by the state to supplement 
local funds. 

Study of the situation In states providing for some form of effective aupervinoa 
or authority by a ceutral slate body, as compared with the results where each louility 
acts as on independent unit, proves the desirability of having some authority vested 
in the state, cither educational and advisor>- in bco|>c, or having power to control 
the situation more concretely. The leverage ^-alue of state subsidy appears to have 
been appreciable, both as an incentivT to local eHort and because of the control of 
atandaids of rcliei made possible. This form of encouragement is imdoubtedly of 
greater importance in rural sections than in large ctlics, where standards of social 
work arc well recognized. 

ExpoiditHTti antf trantt. — From luch compulations as can be made on the basis 
cif available figures for a number of states and cities, we find that ihe children receiving 
allowances represent from o.i per cent to 1.9 per cent of the loul population under 
fifteen years of age — almost twenty times the frequency in one locality that is found 
in another. We cannot believe that this is caused entirely by var>'ing degrees of 
need in the different localities; more probably it is on indication cither of inadequate 
provision or, it may be hoped, that the need is being met in other wa>'s. 

The amounts expended per capita on (he basis of the state population shows 
simibr VArlatlon. There was a considerably higher rate of ex]>enditure in large cities 
than in the states in which they are located. Docs not this indicate a higher degree 
of recognition of the problem by the adminiatrative agencies in the cities, as well as 
the admitted probability that there are in large dtica presumably nwrc caK» of need 
and fewer natural resources ? 

In all but four states the law spectEes a maximum allowance. Colorado and 
Massachusetts provide that the amounts mu^t be sufficient to care properly for the 
child at home; in New Vork the amount must not exceed the cost of curing for the 
child in an institution; Maine leaves the amount to be determined by the slate and 
county boards. Maximum allowances for families are specified in thirteen slates, 
and range from li; to S60 a family. 
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Figuring the maxiinum legal allowance oo the basis o( three children, the range 
is froca $19 to S68 tt moDth (or each family of three cbildico. In actuaJ practice 
in graating Mid, thorc is often a great variance between tlic araoimt permitted by 
law auJ the amount allowed, according to the indiaauoo of the administrative 
agency and to the total appropriation available, the inadequacy of which frequently 
makes retrcochment necessary. From one state we receive tlie information that the 
mmaimum is almost alwa>-s gmnted, because e\'en this is insuffident to provide (or 
the families' necd^; from another i^tatc we have the word that the masimum is 
never allowed. 

In an encouraging number of localities the aid to be given each family is 
dctennined on the basis of scieutlficatly estimated budgets. This means a preliminary 
thorougli knowledge ol the family's rcKiurcvs and needs, especially the requirements 
for the pbysical upbuilding and safeguarding of the children. It means also continued 
watchfulness over the family's welfare and a revision of the aid granted, whenever 
drcumstances change. Comparing the maximum allowances that may be granted 
families of three children with the totals of eight "stondajd budgets," we 6nd that 
the majority of states which set n limit ou grants allow only about half the anaount 
recoRunended by Uicm standards. Under such conditions the alternatives are sup- 
plementary aid from other sources, cmpIo>'meiit of the mothers, or inadequate 
standards of living. 

For six states and seven large cities in other states it was possible to obtain the 
proportion of the toul population under fifteen years of age receiving aid under 
mothers' pcn&inn systems. In this area, embracing a total child population of Mx 
and a half millions, or more than one-fifth the child population of the country 
66 children in every io,Qoo received such aid. If mothers' pensions were available 
in the entire country to the extent that they were U-scd in these states and cities, 
approximately 100,000 children would be leceiviog aid, and the annual expendi- 
ture might be eslimated at not less than Sio,ooo,ooo — certainly a figure sufiictentiy 
large to impress upon us the necessity for wise administntion which will iiuure the 
greatest possible return in terms of future dtizcnship. 



DisoresioN 

C. C. CorriMM , Dincttr, CUU Wdfatt Ltatut b! A mtrie^ Jttm York 
The kfUhtbn which «ru put nn the itatme book* of forty ttmtn <lulinx wHh wlitaws' or mather 
p«as»iu mukcd Ka tn, in tlie biitoty of publk Ktief gtving to Unulia in. the United State*. Up to that 
lime puUic ctllef b^d been dven in fraqaency aiu) amnunt lot »Iitio« do other purponc thka to provide 
lor l(i« lurvivml «( the lanuly. Tber* doublloi wcrv ciceritioiu, but tbey owe not Dumeroiu wwnKh to 
thai ther espmied uiy gaocraJ policy In the tMat ol tcUcT. When tfaa (raatlaf of nwUien' pexuloiia 
became conunoa and popular, in many of the (tatei or in dbcricti of certain >tatei the i[T>i><iU ol this 
aid wu Intended to mcM the nenb ol the budaeL Tlii» Implied that a itudy of twdirU abould be made; 
tlut the reotner *houM not he ecpected lo abMol lienelf Iron her family any mot« than Mctned wiie for 
tb« benelit of her cbildieo aud her tiuiucliold; and that a lum iliuuld be furuiihed from the pnxvedt of 
public taiatioa la cavtt the diflereiafe. In theory Ihii i* clearly ea etubliahed policy in the Unllcd 
Stale*, but Id prkctice it lacki s great deal, for in at l«ut twenty of the forty etaNsvefy Hrioui admtaiitra. 
live difficnltlea interfere with the lucw of the fcapeedve uatntea, and b niaay of the Mate* the taenty 
i» •pent wiUMut any commrnmratt rrtum, bccauve the mother ii cip«cte<l to eara » vtry larft ihare of 
bar bttd|ci and mitcb man than U b be»t that »he khonld earn in view of her own nccdi and those «( bei 
ehOdreo. 

These wcakncHn arc nsloitunatc from another itaadpaiat. Beguiai public aid in inatnnc es other 
than widows' laniHei has been eSected (oc (ood by OMthers' pniilaa kgiilatkia. If now the communiiy 
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gaJadly iShwt tKt ituukrdi of motlien' pasioai to ^Ip dowo to k wluOr tniltqwN bub. tia impetm 
ftw mofe scrutiiiiad and more Biluiuate oic in «J1 public tclici U Urfeljr loM. 

SqcU wotkuk u « vtbola bave bow tccsptcJ ttw prindul* ot poblk kid to mothv*. It li vqukUy 
irapotUnt th*t w« ihonid atutd ior its tatitiidat or beeoeaiac •de<itut« la meet (eeuine iunily Meda. 
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Amj D. SkinJUrt. Ckkf CMUdm'i Atml. CaSiftmia 5l»t* B»»i a/ CtnM, Saaamttie 

There inu»t be u onust lad coDceitcd eSort Camrd tbe aUbluKiDCOt ol iitcli Donu of op«ntio& 
ind ftdimnlitnciao u ihAll rrmke al the syiien ol ttoie lUd to motben aut merdy » plan for tht ^vits 
of rdUtat lutiluiard mtiataliUM but 004 mhtch ituTl cvcogniir it s* the logitimalc und logicjJ deterrent 
to the deUoqueocy or dependcocy which tie the inevitable Mcompuument of the broken hotae and fht 
bom-r iruiinUiiio) kl a Icvrl o( poverty whicb carrin with It the luunU of unilertioiiibhmctit and necl^ct. 
To attain this levd certain Facton tuw^l thenuelvcs whkb lecm Decenary to it* achievemcDl: &r*t, 
■talc luperviiloD or control; iNond, ontaDlaed local adrninisiradoA; third, adtqiucy of iacome; fourth, 
tcnerous Iceal ictjuircmmu: £flb, a method of roeudi aod itarittiol cooicilatkii Umc aball atiiie al lb« 
ludamectal caiuea of depcDdeocy aad ihall be tbe fuide potCa tat advaoeed lefUlatton. 

Tbe D«CMUy for itait lupervbioo will doubllaaa ullimaUly be at ualvenally rocosniicd a> i» that 
Ibt (tat* tupervUDii of public lutTuctian. Tbe advisability for one Miema m peat at for tbe other. 
Smilar vnknrtaet ait found to maolfnt theoueli'M irhrr* tuch aupvrviuoa 1* lacking; thai ia, inequali* 
tie* of diatriliuU'on, une%-enneia of standuda. a reluctance on the part of patent! to accept freely of tb« 
beoefili to wbicb tbcy arc eliKiblc. AaionK tocfal wurtcri Cbrrc b a coiwclouaDCn of all Umm baiarda 
aud a retocoltiaD of tbe witdom of ctntnlltBd vlvke and adminUtratlon. 

The prolilem of local otsaolialioa is odg that io too many icitaiicca dtpcoda on community tradltlona 
tmUNTlbuoa tbe actual need of the locality. Altec all. much of the \-ic^(y and elTectlveiicaa of the aid 
hwdBpndioo tblaad;uDCt loitate lupervfiiOD. There lecm to be tiro tendeiiciM that ar« (requnit lah- 
Jecti of rantrgveny ud yet boCb of wblcb weto to hava tii,C)iu»laitic propoccnt* ud op[ioncnti. One ia 
tba practkt o& tbe part of eountJe* of InatUutiiic a Murt prooHure In order to cMabliih deptndeocy. and 
tbe athei i* tbe employmciit lot tbe estculiou ol their work ol pcraoni of imu^icot experience. Ko 
penou without practical eipcrimce and the beseSta that come ftoro the hoodliEs for years ol family 
protibm* oufbt to aMiune tbe gravs mpoiiaibitity ol trtlini itaoilarda ol niitccM* ncr of drtcrmloiiic for 
Dtfaere what may or may ant bean ade<;uaicallnwiinoc. To raiuct ton trirntitic IxuitatuidAnliaCKviBC 
there must tnX be *a aaaiy^i ol food coMa aad a detenainalioo of a tninionim requirtmeni 

Tbe method of makiaf fTUU on a budfit bad* aoDoi but bt a bulwark of RTsncth to the caae 
worker. A aue dia^Doaii without thia Hfefuard ia built on an unatable foundation. However, with 
tba baalc structure laid In Bsutm that hav« beea practically tested, tlie problem of building the luperitnic- 
ture ia not *o difBnitL The gati of adequacy of income in all familiei who are dependent on public 
ttmdt muat be at tooM tiau atlaiiwd— for a fanuly only half fed and LmiiTD[>erly housed la mersLy cosiiiM- 
|ng a circle and building a Ueiarchy of dcpcAiienis, many ol ihcra unwillingly 10 but none the les ths ' 
vicUini ol all the IIU of lavuffidoot laoatne. Where itAt« and couiU)' a31o*aacet are oiadr uaa p«r capita 
baii)L, tbe mother who bai home a large Camily Ireiiucntly rtcdvcs be* reward in an afgregate sum that 
Dearly approtcbes b«c need. LvC wbeie a [amily is imall in number and the allowance at It i> b Californik 
it not on a scale crsduaced aceordtni to the ^w of ibe housabold. Ih« womas with but one. two, or 
three chilrlren and i«ceiviQK only forty or ittty dollar* is forced to find ontsidc ateans of adilins to her 
iocomc, no ntatur what bei health or previont tralaloc may be. Tfaua a scala of allowance proportioned 
to the SIM of families, and anth the kaowlcd^ that the overhead does oat (reatly vary at the oumbei in 
the boou inrrnifs. taems a sound approach to the soluiioii of need. 

Among state* there migbt well be formulated an a^Hcneni which ihall become a part of the aid 
iUtute and which shall safecuard itatcs from aa unwarranted iodiu «f ikpeudeaU aod at tbe mmc tiaia 
sattfuard depcniienta frum the munlli* of itrprivalinn nhirh may pnoede the calabliahment ol ■ legal 
rc&lilcoc*. What is needed most beeeiis plan lo Kihich all ital« iriUooiilonnand which will pleiJ]{e thea 
to the retom 10 their tommanitiei of tucfa needy penena a* rightfully bcloi>c to them. A few itatee have 
wricten into tbdr laws qualiBcationa as to property and cask. Otbcn undoubtedly have maik ruling 
under whidi a coDdnalon la reached aa to the ellgibdlity to aid of a cUml. The problem resolves Itsidf 
into a detennination u to wbat is a public function ta a ptooen of child can. Shall only the totally 
dopendent be rvwdad « comicR within the Jurlidictloa of the itate'a suptMrt' Since the graatiag of 
aid to children baa come to be con«idcie>l wan in vatmenttn the coniRionweaJth which shall lay a divUead 
in Bood citlseiubdp Iben i* reason to believe that the faouty which baa made at least a moderue provWoa 
against d ca iitiitioo shall oot be peoaliced for Its foresight. It la conocivable that there are limits which 
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evta a libmlly bc!in«il ittu miy not nctxd. but in the economic faia to the community by u tdeqaUdr 
niTumbed cfaild u amuiut Uw child who tM no mUt*nc« to llSneu. surely the Uclor of property beldlaci 
lh>ll be libtraJly coiulnicd. A t«a ynri' opcralion at > ruliaf la Califorok Iti*t thr itate'i btoefiu 
mifht not be extended to the owner oC propcity uiMacd u li,ooo Ldt & kiopbola Cor funily deteriontkm 
tlial wu omlaoui. A rullnf; n^iw In eSect llutt properly Aucsted M St.joo ihal! not diitwr tt)« inntjnit 
ot lid hu DOl lo an alatmlog identt iacicaaed Ihf ci»ims oa tbe aid funil bui has iciveo an mMuimice tlial 
aniiani' children whoee Gnt claim on public: auiftiTicr ii rAU*n1 hy the rlrath of \he brcul-triDner, are 
twi bcinn puntlMi by thW uneiyettcd depen Jency. In thu nuuinir b^w we n)«te aeirly than any other 
apliMniEhcilaiiMthcni'pcnAion. We on not fc«l. however. I )ut tliii terra can with noy drKreeorreUaliUiiy 
bcappilirid to any exist [UK |iw. WHclhciio lbs ultimate childrco'i chatter luch a lytttm »h>]9 be enacted. 
ot whethet a contrilnitary plan ihall prevnJI. only the final calculations el cout and ooaditlom can loJvc. 
But the Importuce of a compitation and above til a KicDtific^ly tnuntialoi conptlaticn ouutot be 
gvcmUniateiL When CaliforivU io tftu leariieU thai )i per oenC of the deaths u( (atlun of dapcndcat 
chiMrai wu cauied by tuberculont imme^Juice ami agcTMdve pr«r«itive meuurea were imiitiued. 
Wbcoitcunatoliitillhai i8 pet cent of (l«Alh* wui caiued by Induitrklacddentithewtabluliinciitaf ft 
BOmpultory workincn'i comiwnulicin tecmcil iKnrouthly Juttif-cd. Only carcfally devited figure* umI 
•tatbtin can pruur vihal it the UcarinR on diiid dotitutioQ on any 01 all of the MlamnK: conditioiM 41td 
TBguktity of employment; individual and community health eoti'lidons; educadonal tactiiilei and opvoc- 
tunities fuT vocational traininic- Wbilc at no tine *biU a diild bcc«iue of pnvttly or dependency be 
tubjecl to the ilixhtest eipLokatJon. yet a plan has not justified iu coDtinuance chat does not in iti fin«l 
•ftiicveineni aim to modify poverty and ultimately to apply to lU fundamental caute* »uch remedial 
meoium as can mote nearly dedmale tbmn: and wltboul Ttaearcb these cannot be Bauced. We mint 
DOI look upon public aid Cochililrcn u a cure for all th« ilU that beaet childhood. Althoujbcbiidrenwha 
•e^ure aid are not Llirret>y iotniuiiiicd ttujn deliuqviclicy BM nalnutricion and UtncN, SI Itut ibcy have had 
40 ojiportunity Ear a normal plan nf living. • pLui which requires regularity ol icbool attendance, in vhich 
there are available the scivi^ea ol meitical and [jayibulujticaL cipecta ami. 1 imut not uuiil. Ibc Eult tim« 
■Mvlcc ol the muthcr. Thia hauKhnId may with ihcK benefits fulfil ambitiom which Hithoui aid leemed 
unrexliublr It* Iniprm'emenI may react kctvaolaxeviuly on an entire neiKhburboud ta<i on all cblldbood, 
bitC in any in&tance it ilwuld have been >o3cred the birthrj^bt of each ol ita children, that of a nonuL cam- 
iBttniCy opportunity. 
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CASE RECORDS IN FAMILY AGENCIES 

A. IDENTIFYING CLUE-^VSPECTS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 

Afrt. Ada E. Stupid, Dirertar, Bureau of Hleptinuuy, Boiton 

The hope voiced [rnm time to time among social worker!) that their vocation holds 
promise of attaining the dignity o( a profession rests upon a growing sense that thctr 
MciaJ problems iavite an analy&is that relates them to fielda of established science, 
such as biology, psycholo^, anthropolo^, and have an importance and difficulty 
that will challenge the best minds. In case work, or work with individuals, these 
problems orr btL-ominf; defined as an integral part of what may prove to be a develop- 
ing science of the socialized personality, that Is, of pcraonality conceived as a center 
ol in terpen etta ting social forces. 

The posAJbilily of gradually building up such a science systematically and of 
applying it practically in the complex o-^sociationol life of the modem world is receiv- 
ing recogniUon from one after another important spokesman in related fields. 

As practical workers we shall ask first whether the pioneers in tiiis field have really 
sketched out a trustworthy conception and lationale of their task. In answer wc 
find at least the foreshadowing of an agreed rationale of ana1>-!.i8 in dealing with 
personality. The analysis falls naturally into two main divisions: first, the 
individual's biological endowment and, second, the relationships which show the inter- 
play between this native endowment and his social milieu in its various groupings. 
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The fir»t of these two divisions is self-expknitor)*, and would probably be accepted 
without question. The second division, the one analyzing the specifically social 
facts, calls (or expCatialioti. 

llic proposal tbat these sodal facts should be analyzed in terms of relational 
groupings is based on a new conception of personality. Peraoualitie* arc highly 
composite entities, each being a constellation of more or less developed sentimtnts 
integtated into an organic system. And since the sentiments arc all threaded upon 
relationships between the sell and environing selves, institutions, and ideas, the person- 
ality is a wcb-Ukc creation of a self interacting with other selves. As this idea gains 
ground wc shall talk less of the individual as a solid and self-con tatoed unit, moving 
and acting in an cnvinnmcnt of other solid and self-contained units, all mutually dis- 
tinct and extemaJ. Wc shall talk more of dcfiaini; reUtionships, of motivations among 
lives that interpenetmle. If this i^ true, then what we ordinarily think o( as the pen^jn- 
atity of a client appeals and is developed in the Interplay of character forces between 
himself and olJiers fir^t in one and [hen in another of the various groups of pL-oplc 
which help to create and enrich bis social life, each relationship gixdng scope and 
slimutus to same special aspect of his nature. 

It is within lhcs« various groupings that a man's values in life taLe shape. Tlie 
things he prizei^ his guiding sentiments of love, of family dignity, of amhition, of 
religion, of friendship, of citizenship, scnlimenLB which "integrate" and give purpose 
to his life, are all formed by the joint acti\'tty of bis mind with other minds, organised 
into circles that conserve and reinforce those values. 

The relationships radiating from the self may reach to any of three distinct 
levels of interest; the level of other penons, the level oi institutions, and the level 
of ideas. Within each Gdd of relationship — that uf kcx, of occupation, of recreation, 
etc. — the level actually spanned by the web of sentiment depends on the vividness 
with which the personality has realized the poti^nliiU values in that held, in two 
respects (ociai case workers ha^'C a unique opportunity to further the application of 
psychological research to social science. First, their efloris tu rehabilitate penuins 
who for one reason or another are out of adjustment with ibclr surroundings bring 
them into an intimate knowledi^ of the trials and struggles of these persons with their 
families, their work, their companions, extending over a considerable period ol time 
— over months or even years. Second, the difTicuItJes or maladjustments in the lives 
of clients are difTiLulttes which in lesser degree are universal. They are merely 
contpiojoiis or exaggerated Initanccs of failure in penonal adaptation or In social 
machint-ry which arc the same in kind as those which we all cxjwriencc. As Mr. 
Wallas puts it, they may be thought of as society's analysis of its maladnptations. 

Analysis must begin with our case-recording, and our histories must be written, 
our thinking must be done analytically instead of as at present in storiette sequence. 
What wc are concerned with is not a story, but a problem which must be factored out 
before it can be solved. The categories of analysis 1 propose are the familiar o'Dcs 
of family, occupation, recreation, and so on, which have guided case workers in their 
investigation for many years. The new step would be, first, that workers should 
train themselves to think of the nlatiomihips, the interactions between client and 
milieu, as the important thimgs, and, second, that they should dirtate their material 
— keeping the chronological interview intact if desired — with these relational categories 
in mind. It mc&nfl a aomewhiit dlficrcnt way of thinking about case histories and 
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win at first Uke more time on tbe pa.rt of older workers. To compensate for this 
it holds promiw, 1)ec&u3e of the sharper thinking that It induces, of more pnictic&I 
help to clienlA and vS i steadily &d\'ax]cirig pTofesaiaiui) insight. 

As an illustration of the sort of analysis which I have in mind let me diKUSS 
the (amity relationships in the cases of three unmarried mothers, droning comparisons 
on the MctiiJ training which each sirl received in bet home and which laid the founda- 
tion of her soctcil nature nnd her ideab. Ry social trainiiig in this connection I mean 
her education in sensitiWty to public opinion — ia the nature of society's approvals 
and disapprovals and also in the way in which she should expect to sec appio^-al and 
disapproval expressed. It is to be leniiembered that the fantily is not a single relatioQ- 
ship, but a field of relations correspond tnf; to its network of sentiments. There is the 
relation between the parents, between parents and children, ankiog the children them' 
•elves to at] ot which the advent of grandchildren will add a new set. Any one member 
of tt family may be thought of io several relations, each involving its appropriate 
sentiment. The father ia provider, protector, mirror of public opinion, to his children ; 
the mother is housekeeper and pritttcss of the home; the children arc family pets, 
future bread-viDnen, budding citizens, etc. By exemplifying all these rdles the 
penoBs in a family sustain hf iween them the distinctive sentiments in the family 
field; and, since these sentiments are moti^-ating forces for all concerned, we hax-e 
reason to expect that in a family where a daughter has been unchaste something 
impaired or abortive will be found among the family relationships. Whatever 
shall appcat among the data in the caae to affect the fuDctioaiiij of sentiments that 
sway the girl's social thinking nill be a clue of the scientific sort that we hope to see 
recognised in our future social work. Our observation, that is, will here aim to 
identify clue-aspeas in the state of the girl's self-family reUtiuns. 

All three of the unmarried motlicrs here considered were healthy girls; two of 
them were normil in intelligence, while one was perhaps slightly subnormal. The 
fatten of all three were of the grade of small proprietors. One of them owned his 
own fisbing-cnift, the other two their farms. All three were industrially stable and 
all the families had lived a number of years each in a detached house. The neigh- 
borhoods in which they li\'ed might be described as being one rural, one semi- 
rural (within city limits but in farming country) and one outskirt (a part of the city 
just beyond the more thickly populated center). In all three instances both mother 
and child ended by bccoining happily absorbed into the community. At this point the 
lestmhlanccs that concern our study end. In their family relations the three 
daughters bad three distinct types of handicap that were contributory to their sodal 
lapse. 

In the &rBt family tbe facts bearing on our comparison were as follows: the father, 
although a sober man, wns habitually ugly and abusive at home, giving rein to a \io1ent 
temper and beating the children se\'crely. They were much afraid of him, as was 
also hb wife. For example, when the latter learned of her daughter's pregnancy, 
she appeared indifferent except to the possibility of her husband's finding it ouL 
Overworked, with numerous children, the wife kept an untidy home and made no 
attempt to cope with her husband or to control her buys and girls. Tbe Utter 
quarreled ainong themselves. Tbe girl in question said that her father was soBi^ 
times kind to the others, never to her, and she therefore avoided him at all timet. 
She can recall no show of aftectioD from either patent during bet whole childhood — 
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t reliahle indication that tlie parents did not get joy out o/ their children. In 
such & family fcroup the father, who EbouJd have exemplified to his childrea the 
approvals nnd dii^pprovuls which they would meet La social grotipin)^ other than the 
bmily, failed in his function as a representative to them of the community. Parental 
anger had no signihomcc bccauw it was incalculable, immoderate, prompted not by 
sentiments but by nerves. Missing on the one h&nd the intimations of s fostering 
parenUiI concern and on the other the inripicnt signs o( dcmurrinft. the children 
develoijed no lineness of response. They might be described as sodaily hard of 
heating. In this connection it may not be fanciful to point out that when it canw to 
the girl's \ovi^ aSairs, her sex impulses showed themselves with as tittle subtJcty as 
bad her father's anpir. Her flirtations misht be described as crass. What else could 
be expected of a yotuif; fters^n who had nevrr been initiated into that common social 
Ungtuge of quiet luoLs, Keslures, intonations, through which most of us learn to aen;te 
the feelings of others, nnd to cicprcss our own various shades of approval and dis- 
approv-al ? The social worker who knows this girl well speaks of her as bang markedly 
"obtuse to public opinioD." In the home of a. foster mother she would bang around 
listening tn conversations that did not concern her, and could not seem to take ui 
the fact thflt she wu not wanted. She was entirely untroubled and unuhamed at 
the prospect of bearing a child out of wedlock and for a long lime could not seem to 
giasp the fact that hers landing with such a child was anydiflercnt from that of a married 
woman. It is of interest to record that her marriage to a respectable man who knows 
nothing of her lapses is apparently sensitizing her social perceptions and awakening 
in her Hcntiment of family integrity. She » now anxious to keep her past concealed. 

The facts in this girl's family situation disdo«e two distinct aspects of the parental- 
filial web that are important as clues not only to her cose but to others in which they 
are likely lo recur. They are, first, the sndnEIy irrelevant anger and, second, the 
deficient parental joy. Each of these represents an Impairing of the function of a 
sentiment which contributes tn right living. 

In the second family the mother, a handsome, vigorous woman, was probably 
unfaithful to the father at one period; the sister's marriage was belated; two brothers 
have been pilferers. I'Tiey do wrong, but they all apparently rebound; the mother 
and sister arc leading imimpeachablc li\"cs, the brothers seem to be going perfectly 
straight. In their life at home this family enjoy eadi other. Every Sunday the 
BUrried daughter, her husband, and children come to spend the afternoon «nth her 
parents — all of ihem, parents, bmlliers, and si&ters, sitting together lor talk. The 
mother Is devoted to her illegitimate grandchild, as is also her husband; she gives It 
the best of care aitd passes it for her own. 

The daughter in question " fell " easily. Although previously chaste and. as was 
said, fully instructed in sex matters by her mother, her Intimacy with the father of 
her child began on slight acquaintance. At no time does there seem to have been the 
least sentiment between them, or even a liking that could be called strouKly personal. 
Nor biul the man suggested marriage. When asked why she did Utis thing, tiie girl 
answered that she did it "to please htm." The social worker who fint talked with 
her said her head seemed tilled with the idea of being the central figure in the marriage 
ceremony. Neither she nor her family took her situation hard. On the contrary, 
they appeared highly cheerful at the prospect of being able to force marriage upon 
the man. Wien later it became evident that be would not be a good provider, they 
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turned against the marriage. Their one concern woe to keep the incident coaccatcd 
from neighbors. 

The^e facts, together uitii the sistcr'a belated marriage and the mother's 
prohjible tapsc from fificlity, indicate thin family's attitude towards marriage. They 
apparrnlly luokud upon u husband «s a supporting male — a good enougli nulion so 
f» as it goes, but, taken by itself, a notion on the iofni- personal level. Their cheer- 
fulness over the prospect of a marriagf brought about under what would onlinarily 
be considered uopropitlotis and humiliating conditions suggests that in their minds 
sez-gnitiAcation was n suRicient guaranty cf happiness. Their idea of sex attraction 
was what Wilfred Lay would call an inunature or diantegrated conception, since it 
included neither aflectioD nor companionship and therefore did not rise to the sentiment 
of love. Asa correlative to Uii& family liLck in sex sentiment was ihc mother's apparent 
Uck of respect for marria^ as an institution. She fell short in her function as priestess 
of the home. 

In this illustration family life, adnurable on tlie personal level, is accompunicd 
by an unsocializn] atlilude towards marriage which was apparently a factor in the 
daui^hter's uncontrol. The two outstanding aspects in her family situation were, 
first, that her mother failed as a steadying symbol of wedlock to the girl's inchoate 
sex-promptings, and, second, that the very congeniality of the whole family group 
nude them scK-suffidcrt and inutlmtive to outside opinion. These aspects may be 
conveniently termed maternal symbol of wedlock and scU-sudBcient family group. 

The third family, respectable elderly people, fond of each other, not only took 
the greatest juy in theii daiighti-r but guvc her religious instruction and all tlie educa- 
tional opportunities their means would allow. The girl was of a pliant, affectionate 
disposition and fully returned their devotion, spending most of her time out of ivchool 
or working hours at home. This she did in spite of being very popular among the 
church people and neighborhood. The community contained few young people, and 
the two or three young men In town the girl knew but slightly. When she became 
pregnant the only men whnsc names weresuggested as possibly responsible were several 
uld friends of the parents, in age Iwo Lo three times that of the girl. Although one 
of ihrse men had paid her considerable attention the mother said he could not possibly 
be responsible because she herself had always been present when he ralfcd. The t»vo 
had never been alone. She remarked when expressing her grief over her daughter 
that she had hoped no one would ever want to marry the ^rl because she wanted to 
keep her for herself. The responsible man was married- It was an instance of long- 
standing familiar affection developing into something more. 

In this case the daughter iiras ap]>arently thought of as a household pet and hand- 
maid rather than ns a pereon who was to assume adult responsibilities. Her social 
nature was sensitised lo a quickness of sympathy and readiness in helping others 
that made her everywhere beloved — and then her parents wished to limit her In the 
field of family relationship to the 6Iial sentiment alone. The girl's balked unpulses 
took their one opportunity towards widening her range of family sentiments. 

The phrase which I suggest as giving a due-aspect of the sentiment here revealed 
is aflectional parental monopoly, 

In judging the validity of these analyses, my readers will bear in mind thai these 
hbtories were not written nor were the facts observed with any intensive study in 
view. Moreover, the socfal vocabulary iised by case workers is so far from tinifonn, 
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th« use of descriptive adjectives, that in tipile of careful checking up I 

ill have rcceiv-cd mistaken imprc^sloiu. In fact, aay ad^iuice in the ftcieatific 

ig ol ca^e work is avndltirtred iipiin a refining of our descriptive vocabulary. 

ilh this in tnlod that I am attempting to supply such interpretative terms as 

Bdcnt family lifc^affectionale parental monopoly, etc.. to identify clue-aspccts 

h relationtihip, As one cose history folloWH another, all analyited nn the name 

plan, these terms will bcicia to take on an explicitness of meaning which at 

they lack. Meanwhile ewn the vKgut terms with which we begin will have 

tct of leading worken to observe with more discrimination nod to note more 

the ugnificant indications of Interplay bclu'vra endowment and milieu. Sucfa 

ised tenns as socially incle^'aQt anger, aSectionate parental monopoly, do at 

is: they supply a worker with a set of expectations as to thi- possibilities within 

AnJ she will work with the iaspiritia)^ conviction that she is te&Uug her 

vtions by ideas destined to count in a science of society. 



B. METHODS OF ASSEMBLING MATERIAL 

I'm S. Bedjord, Assislanl General Stcfetary, Asiociated Ckarilies, \tinneapMis 

e difliculty of sorting out important information from a mass of unrelated 
is not a new one. Kxperimenix have been made along two tines, one In keep- 
ssential Items out of the record, the other in gathering into usable form inform^' 
attcred through pages of rambling history'. The former method, makes ■ 
r appeal, as being more scientific and more economical of time and effort, but 
ded by greater dangers. 

some societies for child care this end has been attained by waiting until the 
JoD of tlie investigation, or of each phase of treatment before recording it. 
r method of securing the same resuSca is by lengthening the intcr\-als between 
n. Either method calls for the use of notes and a daybook for the intervening 

lest there be gaps in the record and slips in treatment. Others have 
icDled with divided records, one for material of pernuuient value, the other 
porary jotlitig*. tlntil we shall have perfected a better technifpie or until 
keep our visitors longer in tmining, most of our efforts must bo devoted to the 
line cxpcrimcnlatton, namely that of making available the infomruttton now 
in our bulky records, and so assuring the visitor a working knowledge of it 
he makes her first visit to the family, 
ain we havT X'ko Iin,e9 of experimentation: special sheets and summaries. 

former, Mn. Sheffield in The Social Case Hislory suggests two, budget 

nd medical sheets. The former we have found an exceedingly useful addition 
-ecords. Its chief value has been as an aid to the visitor's ova thinking. It 
dings up to set ihcm down in black and white. 

e special sheet with which we have been experimenting In a small way is a 
tn'i sheet." A study of a number of records revealed an appalling pauHty 
mation regarding the children in the family. And what infunruiliun there 
A SO scattered as to be practically useless. To meet this need vfc tried out, 
diagnostic summary of each child, then a "children's shtct" on which to 
\ny item which the visitor needed to watch, with space for noting the progress 
sckofH. 
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iuMfiMrtH wllh momwImi iJm hjm Um, but Icm elaborate, wtn mide )ut 
fall f«f • t((fii«l iliiijy nf wnpnBtkm undcrukro by the Mtnoeapolis Coandl of 
Mwlil A4«nrlM. In vMitkia U> facia rc|aHiil9 oO'Opcntioi), there were listed 
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a inaiital iwUl- 
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matttr tn tht fint plicc by some sucb mctbod u the divided record. But under 
present conditions it seems a saler nwtliod. Wc Hhall always liuve the original record 
for further study. 

One other method of uKiemhling tnaterio), too often overlooked, is from (he records 
of other agencies. Our standards uf record 'keeping are aamy and diverse, yet 
there (s scarcely aoy re«)rd so meager that it may not add somethinR to our stock 
of knowledge about a. family and so help us to a better uodentaading. lUu&tiuling 
this was the work done by a gtoap of students in coUccting and combining information 
regarding families known to a number of agencies in order that plans might be worked 
out on the basis of tiiii fuller knowledge. Further evidence of its need oune in the 
case studies, before mentioned, made by the Council of Social Agencies. When we 
saw before us in parallcL columns the infonoatxoa about a family on which each agency 
bid bued Its plan, wc realized, as never befoit, how oftrn those plans went askew 
for lack of knowledge which another agency possessed. Is it too much to hope that 
tome day our work may be so correlated thnt such pooling of iofomution rnll become 
routine matter? That a family's problenu may he treated as a whole, through 
concerted effort, rather than piecemeal and at cross-purposes ? If so, we shaU need 
to perfect our machinery for preserving that iafurmation in accessible form both for 
oui own use and for that of others. 

With rising standards of case work and with a widening field for our eSorts, our 
records are sure to grow more and more bulky. Care in writing will eliminate much 
In verbosity, repetition, negative entries, or "behold-me-buRy" details, but whether 
we seek to condense them further or to sununnrixe ttieir contents, we must accept the 
fact that more time would be needed for the process. Nor can wc console ourselves 
with the thought that it will save lime in the end. It will not, but it will insure us 
better case work and that, after all, is the main purpose of our rccorda. 



C. OUTLIXE OF THE FIRST INTERVIEW 
Amelia Start, Assistant General SuperiMieHdenl, Uniltd Ckaritia, Ckicato 

The aim of this paper is to demonstrate that three proceties advisably precede 
the initial loterview; first, the careful scrutiny of the source of the application to 
determine the nature of the need, the connection of the source with the client, and the 
motive of the reference; second, the exhaustive review of all existing literature concern- 
ing the client as contained in case records and public documents; third, the recogni- 
tion that an initial interview may be indicated with a family long known to the agency 
receiving the report; but at present in the status of an old, or closed, ai lapsed, or 
dismissed case. 

The principles as regards the "Source" in his relation to the society to whom he 
U referring an individual for assistance are: &rst, he shall show his good faith by giving 
bis Dame and connection with the prospective client, in other words he shall not sctk 
to remain anonymous; second, he shall consent that his interest be revealed to the 
prospective client and never request that the society act under cover. Insistence on 
learning the nature of the "Source's "contact with the client is valuable. Discovering 
Ibcse relationships at the moment of contact with the "Source" prevents unnecessary 
complications. 
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Farther iast&nccft ariae in which the clieixt U relayed through more than 
individual to the society. Intermetiiaries should be ascertained at the time 
report is reraved, not kft to be discovered after difliculties have piled up. 

Thus in Keneral the intervst of the "Source" In the ilt-stilute person, the nature 
of his contact with the client or the intermediary should be learned from the "Source" 
at the time when he is aslting something, and the society has made do more and there- 
fore assumed no responsibility. 

Such requests as, " Pleau visit Mr;. .Amaralo but do not let her know I sent you, " 
are occasionally m'clved. Right here vi a g^Jlace to stop and explain that <«ociaI case 
workers arc profcssiona] people, pcrforniing delicate tasks the basis of which must 
be frankness and full understanding. If the interest of the "Source" is genuine he 
will usually consent that his name be ummI. Conversely what auurance has the 
"Source" that the client wi&hea the mjni&l rations of the jodety ? Isn't it wiser that 
he consult Ltic potential client and secure his consent to a visit t Tlierc ii> an immo- 
rality in bandying people around without their consent; they have some rights in 
determining what steps arc to be taken in thdr Ix-half; an application of the principle 
"by and with the consent of the governed" would clear up such situations; and the 
result is the worker's visit to the client as the expected emissary instead of as an 
unexplained and uncxplalnable intruder. 01 count here as in all statements 
concerning human relationships there arc cxceptiom. 

Then there arc the host of requests for visits in which the "Source" wishes the 
society to act in the dark. Oneagcnc-y writes, "Please visit Mrs. Wlsonand ascertain 
her financial and aocial footing, as an attorney in our town hag received a letter from 
her." It is jUBti&ible to reply that we arc unwilling to act without knowing th« 
purpose of our action. "Will you kLndly write us the nature of the inquiry and the 
name of the attorney ?" On receipt of this information a visit reveals Mrs. WOson 
as merely a blind used by the collection department of a mail order house, and 
inquiry to the attorney an eftort to locale a defaulting customer. 

Agencies too make mistakes tn referring. A correctional agency refers a 
known to them through a complaint of child neglect, stating, " Wc have called three 
times but found no one at home. Vi'c know there is destitution there; will you please 
call?" A school principal asks that snmc ductless gland extract may he suppliett 
for the treatment of a child in the subnomal room. Her interest is encouraged, bflfl 
her request is sent to the proper medical agency. ^ 

The majority of references by other agencies are proper charges upon a case* 
working agency. Detecting the minority which arc not properly referred is depcDdc 
upon a minute knowledge of the functions, possibilities, and limitations of ot 
agencies. 

Eflort on the part of anyone to refer a client anonymously should be ^-igoi 
challenged. This Is possible if the method is personal or by telephone. The socic 
should refuse to accept the responsibility. If, however, an anonymous letter is received 
there seems no recourse but to visit, advising the client of the anonymous nature A 
the report and retreating as gracefully as possible if the client so advises. ^ 

.\fter accepting a report of an individual in need of some social service, there 
still seems to remain the necessity "to survey the subject of Investigation to discover 
whether someone else has not alrrady gathered the necessary data." Tn fail to do 
this is to ignore a decade's growth of social agencies, technique in social woi^, 
the development of the confideDtial exchange. 
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Unless social worken arc to continue "flying around fn futile moiion," ai Mr. 
McLean has said, a technique as a preliminmy to the initial interview is necessary. 
The ooafidential exchange contains the bibliography in caK work. analoRoiu to that 
]n the field of science. 

Theoretically, every social worker uses the confidential exchange. Practically, 
many use it only partially and inlcrniittcntly, some so negligibly as to amount 
to disuse, and none to capacity. "Ilcsire doth outrun accomplishment" sadly in 
this regard. The reasons for this are in no vay unadmimble; the personality of the 
urging human being obscures for the com worker his theory and techniq ue. The appeal- 
ing personality also arouses in the case worker a desire amounting almost to jealouiy 
to be the one to solve the client's troubles. To consult the coutJdential exchange is 
to imply a doubt of the client's pri&tme need, is to relinquish this feeling of 
aole responsibility. 

Tiite as it may sound, the preliminary to an initial interview is ascectoiiuog 
which other agencies, if any, have known the client and In consulting them. Occasion- 
ally preliminary information gained permits consultation with public docutnenta 
before the initial interview. On-nrrshlp of property, compensation secured, court 
records of divorce or separate maintenance, or criminal prosccutiun, any or all, if 
consulted before initial contact with the family, preclude misunderstandings or 
vagaries and sojnetiines protect the clients from the temptation to deceive. With 
this preliminajy work accomplished the case woikcr approaches the home o( the 
client with calmness for a first interview. He is iree from any hgrnninf ttoie of 
insecurity, due to the request of secrecy or evasiveness. He also potwssei t k&Mrledge 
of the client's background gleaned from other agencies or the eqtuUy valuable informa- 
tioD that the client is unknovm to other agencies. 

The first interview is usually iBsumed to meaji the first interview the represcnt*- 
tive of this case working agency has with this client. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion I place a new Juterpretation upon the first interview and describe it as the 
fint interview (his particular case worker has had with this client, although a record 
of fonner contact by tJie agency exists. 

One large city agency reports 33 percent of its cases last year as new, the remainder 
OS formerly known to the agency. This fact, together with the high turn-over, means 
that the case worker's time to a significant extent must be spent reading these "old 
cose records." 

Typical of this dosa is the Calder case: the juvenile court reported that Mrs. 
Calder had asked for relief, that her three children were in an institution, that 
she wished to re-establish her home, and thai in their judgment she should be aided; 
that no mother should be denied her children because of poverty. It was true she 
had illegitimate children, but she had now reformed. Miss Benson of the case 
working agency, who had formerly known Mrs. Calder, settled at her desk with the 
case record. Its earliest date was Deccrniber 31), 1914.. It compri&cd 34 sheets of 
, clo«cty t>'ped pages, approximately 10,100 words, with 154 letters seat and received. 
It recorded contact with Mrs. Calder some time during every year for seven yean. 
It alfio had a face cord showing data concerning the family and a record of cxpeodilures 
for family of 1369.8s- 

Miss Benson's heart sank before its bulk, but she reSected that some old cases 
have two, three and even four volumes. The family had left town eight moDths 
previously, and no worker in the office hod a perwnal present acquaintance with it. 
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She concctktnted upon her Uslc to discover what revealing matter of Mis. CalJer'i 
cbaractct and jiossibiUtics as a motlicr aad bomcmaker were contained iherdo. She 
waded through hopeless pat^ of recitals of trivial mu.ltcrs, even round, carefully 
recorded In 1913. "Telephoned Rotrd of Health, line busy,, will call &gAin." She 
read of the family's recunent cequcet for aid and of assistance given; of Mrs. ('alder's 
recitals of her illness; of the deaili of Mr. Caldcr, struck by a wagon; of the children 't 
illnesses, wbonping cough, scarlet fever, meningitis; of the death of two children in 
quick. succesuoDi of bow iq iqiq Mr^. Caldei's married daughter invited ber to come 
■nd live with her in Whitefielil, and how in October, 1920, Mrs. Caldcr accepted the 
invitaliaa after the Industrial Cocunisdon bad dismisiNed the claim for damiiges for 
her husband's death on the ground that be was t Clfual Uborer. Then, events moved 
more rapidly; the society in Wliilcficld wrot« Uwy were reluming her and instantly 
ahe was there. 

Misa Benson mused over her notes. What had she really learned of Mrs. Cnlder 
as a woman, and of her children? Ulut verified facts were there In the record? 
What clues for future procedures? WTien assembled they were very limited. 
Essentially Miss Ben&oc's &iBt contact with Mrs. Caldcr proved to he an initial 
Interview. The infonnatioo she had gleaned from reading the record of her own 
society was merely part of the preliminary surveying of the field and in the same 
category as facts gleaned from the records of other societies. 

As this is true of Mrs. Cnlder, so it obtains with an appreciable percentage of 
the "old cases" comprising jj per cent of the year's work. Exactly what portion 
of that third o( the work is in this group is problcmuticaJ, but assuredly It is large 
enough to deserve serious coa^deracion and special technique. It might be argued 
that had the work of previous years been well done, this icaiiai iaterview would 
be unnecessary. Gtaating that the work was well done according to past slaodards, 
the continually rising standards will increasingly demand inauguration of new pro* 
cedure. In this social work nothing is static— all is ioQux. 

The burden of the recurrence of such "old cases" placed upon all societies a 
considerable. How to organize to meet it is ta udmlnist ration problem worthy of 
discussion cUcwhcn:. Tliercfore it is demonstrated that before the initial interview 
there exists need of a prc-initial interview technique. This technique, developed 
tlirough the exigencies of the complexity of social workers, of the multipticalioa at 
agencies, and the accumulation of data concerning individual families, is gradually 
taking form. Paradoxical as it may sound, in proportion as this technique is recognized 
sad increaiungly utilized will its need lend to disappear. 

Chapin says of Ihc scientific chemist that three-fourths of his time is spent read- 
ing the liteTLturc of his subject and one-fourth is spent in the laboratory. With the 
•ppUcation of this pre'initial interview technique, an increasing proportion ol the 
sodal case worker's time is spent in reading records and in consultation with other 
■gBOdtt and Individuals, in telephoning and writing, and in quiet assembling and 
analyxing material. The familiar phrase " I will visit the family right away, " except , 
ID the dimiai^ng number of emergencies, is coming to be a danger signal of heedless, 
unplanned effort. 
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XYSIS OF PROCESSES IN THE RECORDS OF FAMILY CASE 
WORKING AGENQES 

ia P. RiAinson, Assocuis Dirutcr, Pennsylvania School Jt/f Social Work, 
Philaddpkia 

•Ati to HmLl this >ub|ect to eomcthing that nuiy be presented at least id out- 

lleen jninutes I »m arbitmrily Koing to discuss only the processes hy which 

biogs dooc in ticatmcnt. It is in the treatment phase of its procedure (hat 

9e work is most distinctive in its tncthods and technique. Like any profc-ssioa 

s founded on scientific rocthiod social case work must move through three 

observation and asscmblinK of its f&cts; b>'polheliral interpretation of these 

snd control of the facts ior new ends. To difierenltute sodal case trestmeni 

technical sense from the more or less bapazard, unscienti&c, but kindly and 

try helpful "influencing," "guiding," "bclpiog out" process which goes on 

cr human beings aasociate is a task in which case workeis must make some 

ly if case work is to take rank with the professions which are firmly founded 

itiftc method. 

le first characteristic that distinguishes the u-oric of the social case agency 
le efforts of the friendly unprofessional kind is the fact that the social agencies 
record of work done. To these records then we should turn (oi the proccuea 
Ich adjustment is accomplished. In this search for process in records It 
rtant to keep in mind dearly from the out£«t the distinction between pnicam 
ive a significance tor treatment and those that have only a temporary vahie 
. Sheffield puts it in The Sociui Case Hiiiory. The latter are details as to the 
ikal process of gcttiog things done and have no bearing oo the real develo[>- 
f the case. 

lere are no set rules and no short cuts by which workers can be taught to 
uish between essential process and mere machinery. The ability to make 
ttinction in recording must grow out of the ability to penetrate to the funda* 
problems in the case itself and to hold these cleariy and vividly in 
hnoughout all the involved and often dcsious dcuils of treatment. It requires 
St constant \'igilance and the clearest thinking to remember that the amount 
and effort consumed by the worker is not the criterion of the value of the detail 
s bcaricg of the detail on the case problem. 

ren though we find frequent remnants of machinery still clinging to our records 
i amnnn; well standardized agencies fairly gencxa! agreement and steady effort 
Inate it. As to the recording of the significant processes, on the other hand, 
I much difference of opinion. It would be wise to try to classify some of these 
HE before we discuss bow much notice should be given them in records. Oae 
ration which may be made for convt-niences of this discussion is into those 
«s that have to do with altering the material environment in order to meet 
;nt's needs and those that have to do with re-education of the client's point of 
r habits or attitudes or the changing of Ibe attitudes of olJier people towards 
;nt. Actually the two groups of processes arc closely related in ever)- case, and 
atmcnt falls down unless they are kept so interwoven, but in the matter of 
og we can make a distinction. If we discuss any piece of case work with the 
' ia reference to which ^de cl the treatment was most important, that which 
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concerned itself with t re^ucation of attitudes and point of view or that which had 
to do with the securing of the material equipment for carrying out this re-educ&tioD, 
she will uy in almost ctxry case that the re-education of the client or his aaaodates 
was most fundamental. If there is any truth in this assupmtion that re-education of 
attitudes is the most important side of treatment, should we not expect to find the 
atept in this process as carefully brought out in the record aa are the steps in the 
process of manipulating the environmenl. 

I have been reading records with this definitely in mind for some time and have 
tried to get material from othcn who have been interested in looicing (or this sort 
of thing in records. In the records of family case worLini; agencies I have found so 
few illustrations thai one must conclude thnt these have slipped in by accident and 
that it is not the practice or the intention of the family agency to record any of the 
processes by which its work of re-education is brought about unless some manipula- 
tion of the material environment is made. The latter is recorded with scrupulous 
exactness. Is it that the processes of treatment aie eo clear cut and so well standard- 
ized as to be raised into the class of methods which need no description? Docs it 
seem reasonable to believe that these varied processes arc so generally accepted that 
there is no need to record them ? 

In the field of medicine, with a longer tradition and a wider experience than 
social work, there are certain commonly taught and accepted treatment processes 
for cettain disease conditions. Case workers have ^ yet no common basis of knoww 
ledge or technique so that they can merely indicate a Uoe of treatment in symbolic 
lenns and expect that all ca!<c worker;; will uadentand by it what the worker vras 
doing. 

One very unusual illustration of recording of processes I should like to quote from 
the record of a family which a charity organization wdcty has been supporting for sev- 
eral years through a scries of illnesses of the man. The man is becoming more and more 
dependent on this support and more and more demanding. In July, iQio, the worker 
records an interview with him to the length of two pages and a half. Fint she lets 
him rehearse his whole life from the eiirly cure-free days before marriage, when he 
dressed as he pleased and had enough to spend for a good time besides, through the 
rcspoDsibilities of eariy married life, when childrt-n came rapidly and he had to sacrifice 
in order to pay doctor's bills. She lets him cxpnrs.s bis bitterness at his poverty uid 
the things he has to go without to the full. And when some of this bitterness is out 
of his system she bcKins to come back in un effort to make him see himself in penpec- 
tive. The interview should be given in full but there is time for only part of It. 

Other people's children h>*v gnod clothn; a\hrt penple'i vivm dr*4s up. Vet on the other haad 
Mr. U, hu to cgnlctt lh>t be hunxlf is tbt dreuicst member ot Mx Irauie, He 11 wuriDc ttu* morBinf % 
■11k ibirt and t, veil tdlotcd Mill. (i!k itnrkinm uid * decmt pair of *ho«. He sm the humor la tta 
titiucion but uy» he haa not bouxht an/thioK for hiniNU tince he hu been iU. He "bought ■ tiarBata" 
wtwB baiat thb fuJL paylnc Vi'So a yird lor th« materU aod li4.«o for nuklnc the Mill. Vet he mm 
that iriiea he Wl any eitm money at all it ■eat into provUinc hlnurll with a lilk ihiTi and a Rood lallorad 
suit ud that hb «U« and children hail no such lupply to fall ttack oa when thelT Incomt Mated, He own 
that be is tel&ib aaJ yet hii rbiciiart b thii; U viutC'r ««et a dre** that is better Uuin ber own, ^am Ar 
out iminciUstrlr want (o imrdiaie somethioK tbalb brilet looUtu htrscU? li h liafJ Eui liiin lotee ttat 
then are many other thinft man worth while than apimranM; that the latiiifaction which visitor would 
■et in living wiUua ber owd ia<;<jnie. no nmltei il the is (nur« (loorly drcHed llian lome other peotife, \% a 
»«ciilactioii more real ihao hnnnlnK we have ouidrewerf lonimnr rite: that liter all the futi of maUt^ 
Ihiogi coeet i» a real aaluWtioni aiul that to make thin^ meet on* Mrtainiy lauat Look ah— d. t| ^ 
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douhcfu] wliTthrr be tea, all hough h* It (nakty toRI, thai one qI I h* trt>ut>1(« wilh him blhat be hu grown 
taanua'tretpoiuibiliCy withniDi«MlMB<»fmbajr'a*ttiii>dc. Hb nNcUon to thU U a ratlwr Utici fialhn 
thai tiitre art )o nuny iwopk in tlie irorM that have mo'ncr and that he hru not. When be wat wdl b« 
ntked hard Iiora. caity morninK lo late at Dijttii: he \ova hit children and yet be hantlr sea tbem; be 
irtihnmc uftcn to Utc Chat they trt in hc4, nnrl yet work as bard a« bc<aD,lir earn* only enough (or ha 
aimple maintctiante, •rhile oUwc people toll aUnit in automoUle* and have mocfa extra tirae^ a worUac 
man o-ufbt to ftx mart than )u«t enouth moiiey to b*tely live on; It makea him "mad" Ibat he hu 
no bnint to G«ht with people n-bo have mancy; he hai oo education and ttmy can do thlog* to hbo and ba 
never know* what It is, and i( thinxa continue in ibe future a* they have in the put he wltl not have cn«i|ll 
■noneY to educate hi* tbildren to be aasthiiui dillcnnt. Re upreua bit attituik wiib ■ xml dtsi ot 
feeling. Visitor tries to make him lee that Uiii antuoniHic splHl toward ihiags aa tbey an doei not fM 
at out ol our dilSc-ulciea. That be in miitiluin ativut the (act that h« doe* not have a lifain and thai be 
aiiUcan become a much belter educAC«J mart and In chU way be will lieabte to think out hk prublem* to ■ 
more uti>Iai:t'>ry kotutloii Be then uyi he hat lunc to nisht KcbiKtl and U he mnalni in town he will 
Ro to bii^bt school in the tall, r«alUiag that thU it tbe way to accompliah thing* ntber than waalc kii 
•Denor la bltttr l(«llng(. 

One wondcns why this sort of recording is so rare io farnily case working agendes. 
Wc arc so meticulous about rtcording any understanding tiint has to do with finaocial 
arranjit^cnt or with definite material steps lo be taken. 

I have (Tome across a marked difference in the practice of recording of ttiese pro- 
ccsBU of re-<ducatloa betwecD some spedalued agcociu and that of the family 
■gendes. I have not read by any means eoough records lo genrraJize on thi& diflerence 
but oScr the contrast as fir as it goes as interesting and possibly stgniJicant. The two 
Kpedatized agendcs whose records I have studied arc handling individual behavior 
problenas, one of diildrcii, one of older girls. Both scries of records show a very 
consistent effort to record the process. An illuitralion from an jtgcncy for girls will 
show this method. The worker is trying to give a new litarl to a bright, happy-go* 
lucky, attractive child of stxtcca, who has had a. shocking sex experience in her own 
home. 

Tlie (Irt telli th« wotttr ■^« is lolng lo New York with • boy. The worker ny*. " the coutd ool 
bear oltudi a thins: would not have her do H ioraaytUnz " Alice Mud »be wpuld come in netc day and 
tell ber all about it. Next day Alice came Id and (ave a long nory about Frank and the hotwd (or trip 
lo Kew Vork. Said the "bad no (aiUi in tbc tulure and did Dot think there wu aoylhing in it (ur her. 
Had made Up her mind that for all iho bad luSertd in tho put, llle owed hci tomethlng. She planned 
to take everything ai it came along and oat miw oDylhiAg, Inteoded Co go the limit and luit kltipon the 
tide o( ulety. Craved any eiiJtement anil must liave it." 

Worker tntd her that we were afraid that if utif. look that Uek ihe would not |[« very (ar with her 
edncatioA. Alice did not rteent vUlor'a attitude and ackoawltdged tbat Uw vidtor had oo authority 
over her except what the heticU chotc to give her. 

Nett day Alice came io office agaia wanting to lu)9w wliat the ought to do and if viaitor nouU ba 
aagry with herU ih* decided Cogo to New York after alL Told h«r we woold not be angry, in fact thai 
wc would rather liave her ro if. after haviog thought It over, she ttill Ih-oughl it waa the thing to do, than 
to stay at home linqily becauae wc uJd m> Mtt wu hllUy deHghted at thia sad MSfWted that she 
would like to bavt viiitor meet Frank. Makc« plana (or bringing blm to h« visitor sad for (ttting a new 
bat. Ttu visitor ibows no diiappmral though ihe still centinuta to leel uiongly that tJie trip is anwiM. 

As I said before, I have read too few records to know whether ihiii type of reconl- 
Itig is peculiar to these two agencies and these few workers or whether it is character* 
islic of records dealing with specialized individual problems. We will agree, I Ihicdc, 
that all cose work is still in a vcr>' personal stoge of development. The factor that 
twe call pfrsanalily, which I prefer to think of as the level of development or the adjust- 
mcDt which the worker berscU has reached, is admittedly of as much Importaoce a* 
tniniog. The worker's point of view, her philosophy of life, her own adjustment to 
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life, are an esMntial part of her equipment and constitute part of her method in every 
ease job. But we are jtill in the stafje of rej^rding tJicse a» personal factors in equip- 
ment und or A'isliing to eicludc any recugnitiua of ibcm from our case n-yrords. A 
bang-over of self-consciousness restrains us from meationing ourselves in the case 
record. Is not our refusal to rcco^Lcc and analjrsc these pcT^onal (actors an indication 
of the subjectivity and not the objectivity of our present level of case work and of 
record writinn? We will never surcecd in objectifying the*e personal factors by if^nor- 
Ing them but by trying to record and analyze them as impartially as wc do all the 
other factors that enter tnto treatment. Only when wc have objectified and analyzed 
them to the same extent that we have the methods by which we manipulate the 
cnvitonment, and when by so doinR some of these processes have become standardized 
can we afTord to eilniiRate them from our records. 



PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION IN SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES 

A. THE FIELD WORK SIDE 

Datid H, Bdbnek, Executive Director^ American Association for Orgammn^ Family 

Social Work. New York 

What problems? ^\'hat communities? What is the field side? It I sense 
correctly the theme before us (or discussion, it concerns, primarily the missionary 
aspect of family case work. What progress is being made in bringiniR; to communities 
less socially conscious tha professional case work expeiience of other and usually 
larger communities, a little farther ahead on the road ? 

At the outset let us not delude ourselves into imagining that these other com- 
munities, where resources of leadership, science, skill, and local support have been 
mar^ialed detinilcty, intvlllgenlly, and aggrestively in the interest o( more normal 
family lives, are free from problems of organixatlon and concerned only In a further 
refinement of methods. 

Neither should we overtook the very practical motive for extension work in such 
an interdependent field as family work. In supporting field work the vigorous, 
progrea^ve community has not only the inspiration that goes with tlie sharing of 
ideals and experience but the added incentive of thereby improving in service and 
economy the work among its own families. Better case work in the smaller com- 
munities means some happier families in Milwaukee. Chicago, Pittsburgh, Louis\itle, 
Baltimore, Denver, and New Orleans. 

The first and lasting impression made on everyone coming in contact with field 
work is: each community as indi\'idual as a case, with each its peculiar background, 
itscfaaractcristic tone and spirit, and its own exprc&sio'a of ideals. Says an early &eld 
reportofone worker, "There seems to be no common problems of outstanding impor- 
tance in these eight places." And one agrees as he catches glimpses of societies waiting 
for Kcretaries to be trained; others trying to get along with underpaid, superannuated 
souls in charge of limited relief programs; in a city calling itself "the richest of its 
size in the world" one organizatioD attempting to do practically all of the social 
wotfc in the conuQunity, including institutional, and doing none of it wdl; another 
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Iq t3ie tbrocs of a ccntralizatton-of-agenctcs program; socirties led by untT^ed 
workers of native nbilily anfl coumjie, but handicapped by lack ai trainiof;; adcpart- 
menul sodtly with a loosely atticulated proBram; a society fadnu a crisb due to the 
disbanding of another organization thai had always provided the funds for relief; 
a roTnmunity considering the c!^ubll<Oiinent of a confidential exchon^; another 
perfecting reIation«hip« with the county ofiidaLi; another keen for a thoroughgoing 
survey, etc. 

Truly this is a confusing picture alike to us and to the field worker as he first 
encounters these situations demanding atleaUon. InsttO'Ctivrly he feels his need 
(or a technique in a.pproacli, diognous, and treatment of communities as carefully 
worked out as that of the case worker. And when he undertakes his rltaj^nosis of 
existing case work organization, then indcMi docs he summon all his ingenuity JD the 
effort to approach most syrapathcticaUy those who must be assured sooner or later 
that the function ol the outsider is not one of interference, but b rather to assist in 
a co-operative effort to join soul and vision with system and efficiency, The value 
of the advice and treatment will naturally vary In proporllor, to the experience m 
well as the ability of the 6eld worker. It is bard enough to tell what is the matter, 
but it is still more difficult to know what needs to be done. Only coiutant dealing 
with field problems develops the ability to recognize real rather than superficial 
symptoms, and the turnck of gxtting all coQcctned to take the next step with 
confidence. 

One other early impression of the field worker that speedily develops into a settled 
opinion and later determines a policy is the influetice of family social work established 
in one city, particularly if it be a large one, on the social work in neighboring com- 
munities. It is common experience to find organizatioDs curiously similar in construc- 
tion in certain parts of the countr)', whose names and stnicture may be traced to the 
society in the larger city In this jMirticular area. Furthermore, the fundamentals and 
fptrit of case work suffer if the work of the nearest Urge society is poor. 

This very natural reaction between communities is at once a justification for 
vrganiwd field work and a basis for its stratcfO'. For the interest of one community 
in the e^ericnce of others means fundamentally a desire to do things in the best 
possible way, and the true mission of the field worker is so to organize and direct that 
interest as to make it serve its real purpose. A settled policy of field work, therefore, 
particularly in the newer sections of the country, is to devote a con^dcrablc proportion 
of lime to strengthening and undertaknij; the initial development of family social 
work societies in communities which are strategic centers of iiiGueoce over large 
areas of country. In a very real sense the problem of the small community must 
first be met in the neighboring large dty. 

Usually the field worker is Limited to observation and consultatioa visits, but 
frequently nothing short of a thorouKh sur\-cy of all sodal agendes in the center 
city will serve the needs of the surrounding area. 

An interesting experiment in community neighboriiness in the interest of bettei 
family social work is the recent organization of the Ohio Couodl of Family Social 
Work Societies with its special redprocal arran^meot for field service by a staff 
member of a national aRcncy. In Tennessee the program for belter family social 
work centers around Memphis, Nashville, RnoxviUe, and Chattanooga, with the 
•odeties in these dties ecUsted in a plan for quietly stirring the interest in the odghbor- 
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Hm. The ahocfc «f the uwploj-aiial ofail levcafa the otyiirfatfaa'i total 
taa dcq ai cy aa a Rfief afOKX aad aukcs poa rfW c the atteaipt to tjmkp a faB gnwa 
Eamily wocli Mciety. ttam the Eonner to the latter in a (ew tnooUis was the eiperiea ce 

ia E . where aa tmat/ocy dtiscs't oonoutlec, siade up ot key people, (an a 

Ud ifmfcar carte Uaache, aeUaf aaljr i BCoa Maewfaii o ni as to haw to haadk the 
pnawt probkau ud it the Mme tuae boOd far the fatuc The twiftam of the 
traiuitioo ia B f icoai d o iMl y reveakd is the prdiniaary report of this citizen's com- 
mittee. A liable pace fa hrge caough lo contain both aa appreciative rccognitioa 
of the falthftU labon of two " experienced ladies" who for yean have disiributed 
rdief to leaa thaa a Iraadred families in a dlj of 100,000 population and also the 
firr*T!^r* that the Aaaodated Charities is now " far beyond iu depth." Vt'hen the 
oewly appointed lecretary arrives — "experienced and with an established record of 
sacccis"— he will come to a cotmounily that, according to one of its citixens. " never 
tails to do its part but always waits for the emergency before acting." 

This story of sudden development in E gives only half the [»cture, for, 

without (he presence of several fsndghted people in poutions of iofiuence, including 
the prcsideat of the Aisociatcd Charities, the executive secreury ol the Red Cross, 
and a few puUic spirited citizens, no adequate plaru would have been a likelihood. 
And if the fieid worker had not been thorougfals' acquainted with the situation throu^ 
earBer and apparently fruitiest visits no such constructive planning would have 
resulted. "I spent streouous days trying to discover a leader," says the report of 
the earlier visit. "The men have let sodal work alone" was the early diagnosis. 
And yet these men are among the leaders who liiuUy study the siluatton, enlist the 
services of the field worker, provide (or a budget increased many times beyond iU 
orlgtaal figure, lubscribe to the proposition that social work has c^-olvcd along dc&nite 
sod Kienti6c lines, express the hope that what they call the lemporar>- emergency 
orgaalaatian shall grow into a permanent work redounding to the benefit of the entire 
oommunity, and secure a person from whom they can reasonably expect competent 
leadership In reaUztng their Ideals. 

Other influcncci rather than emergencies create opportunities for field serv-icr to 

todedes in need of reshaping. A society at U applies for membership in a 

national organiution, and its tmly thoughtful boanl ntnibcr^ are thereby impressed 
not only with their ineligibility due to the presence of an untrained and untrainable 
secretary, but also with their need for a radical change in policy if they arc really to 
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Beet the community't needs. A chance meeting between ■ Geld worker atid u 
energetic and able secretary of ■ chamber of commerce committee on charity results 

in plans for a democmtic orgitntuitioTi at R with an opportunity for further 

training this Kummer. Wlle^e^'c^ through accident or by dcngo comci the break 
in the status quo of a society sufTerlng from arrested growth, incompetent le&der- 
■hip, unrepresentative board membership, and unprogressive standards, there lies 
the opportunity for joinini: to the community's own resources of leadership the expc~ 

tnence and wisdom of the iruincd field worker. 
New coostruction is another field taik— how to aid the few detcnnined piooeer 
tools to enlarge their group; how to secure and present a body of local facts as a haats 
for enlisting community effort; how to organise a steering committee; what publicity 
to use; how to answer the stock objection against a. trained worker; bow to make 
clear the relation to the nurse, other agencies, and the public department; when to 
bring in the outside person to assist; the budget; the first board of directors; the 
organLung meeting; the raising of funds; thcr securing of a trained sectetar>'; these 
questions and many others claim the interest and tax the ingenuity of all concerned . It 

was so in the city of C described above, with its group of social service boameia. 

Kit wu M in F , where a small nucleus of newly arrived but influential citlieat 

'HJetennlned that an air-tight, cIom corporation of older families should be deprived 

of their visiaoless monopoly of social responsibility. G , with its community 

split in factions in religion, society, and politics, had its own peculiar ict of organiza- 
tion problepis, and J never did get started. 

» Running through experiences already referred to are many threads that might 

themselves serve as the main pattern about which to weave our thoughts. Merely 
to mention boards of directors brings at once to mind the unwieldy board of fifty 
members, the unrepresentative board, the one man board, the no man board, the no 
woman boani, the board that is too far away from the work, the board that iniists 
on sotcUng every administrative detail, and most encouraging to find, the well 
organized board that Ls alive to its problems. 

Another group of problem* is suggested by each mention of the secr«tar>- or worker. 
One of the matt hopeful aspects of field work is the constant discover]* of the diamond' 
[n-the-rough type of worker. Reference has been made to several such, but complete, 
If you will, the picture by assessing the following possibilities for leadership. Says 
the field worker: 

It Kenu irurth frliile to ipend \ little time dncribins the mucK-m»l!E&e(l Mim W. Shi uwni to 
6fty-nlne rt*t\, liut & c\om otMcnm would <ndii her wilh Inrly or fnrty-lkve. She U fjuirc. unuiumlnc, 
liiielligrni, with a keen lenM ol bumor. She it eMcntlally human, wilh » brm kmouai ot shrvwtl conuDua 
Mnw She leU othff pwiple do maM, ol the tAlklng, but li«w>f wi(h kcMt «ytnp»thy. A* to hff work, sh« 
let me rttA wttat ol hct tccoixU. cltvica it nuidom. All the rrcurdj tliowtd ovcT'Visitiiiic iritlioiil any 
definite pUn (or tamll)' rvhabUiutian: but ih«y tiM *}iowed 4 kMa knowMre of huni&n tuturv a.nd ftn 
Mrnnl deiire la briiiK out the luNity'i pOMibllitin and to do CBnatmctiva work. Tliete Kvmi to be do 
(juMilon but that the AiNidacad Charltlta ocoiplca a TMrf«cilx dlxalflad poaltlo'n ia ih« to-mmunity, t»ut it 
U cucntuilly > one man job. The director* ka^ve everythinf to MLu W. The director! arc re>dect«d 
from year t« ynr, and there lewoi little hope uf scttJac new blood on lh« Bmrd. Uiia W. b bcginnltif 
to realiM thr dooger or tb« dtuatiun, but I doubt il *hc nil) be abW to mergiM The conirnunity It b 
tbere t^t her lack ol traialrui th-uw*— «he iuit doesn't kjww how. My one hope (• thai the may eventuaUy 
Mek our help and advtcc !n tarm oi the prahlemt I diKUMcd »ith her. 

Still more encouraging are prospects in an eastern small town which is reported 
by a rather critical field worker as beiiitg "justly proud of the woric the Associated 
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Charities has done in the last four years. The secretary, though untraliged, is a woman 
of ability and courage. They have raised their budget without undue effort, and ate 
actually meeting the needs of %hf community. The secretary and board seemed 
favorable to my suggestions ol training for her and a wider use of committees." 

Not for lade of illustration need we fail to mention the field worker himself as ao 
orguoizatian problem. Kvcry 3urcc».ful worktT Ls haunted by the specters of his 
own failures that return to plague him as organization problems. Too ready accep- 
tance of the wrong person'^ viewpoint; failure to do plenty of listening rather 
than talking; Inability to dls^ise, when necessary^ his ignorance of unessentials; 
lack of adaptability in meeting difTercnt types of people; unwillingness to bide one's 
time. These and many other defects in peraonality, training, or experience have 
prevented or delayed otherwise promising plans for treatment- .\Munie a fundamental 
knowledge and enthusiasm for faniily work, there still remains to be tested as among 
the sine qua nom of a. prospective field worker many quaJificatfons without which h« 
will indeed become his own outstanding organization problem. The ability to make 
quick contacts, unhesitatingly and williagly to el!ace one'» omi personality, to suspend 
judgmenl, to sciu the real oppnrtunities, to endure ph>'sical inconvenience and even 
hardship, to encounter ignorance, letliargy, self-content, and still retain an abounding 
faith in human nature and the possibility of its better adjustment, to safeguard the 
spirit of growth in the midst of the disciplinary influence of organization — these are 
some of the tests to be met by him who seeks to assist communities in solving organl- 
salion probtcms. 
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Bdwi D. Iyni4, BxttMHn StiTttvy. Vitumiin Suu Confutntt H Stcitt tP«ri, Mtdtm* 

1 ua soiat to msudw Ui>t by ■ " ankller commucuty" we meaa every lawn uh) dty train 40.090 
inhAbiunudovrntoioo. Let uinaiuKluiktlieifFWbof 900. It huprobknuot trance doiu tmparUDce 

TI1C WucomJa Suu Confrmce ol ^dil Work hu netirrd a>tamviartticm» from joo taww in 
tW |U1« in which taich ntrreapondnjl cittd catAib aodal M«di in hi* liiwn. TW mart commimly reroc- 
timi <na iImI of a tomutiuty ceoln, winie (oth at nmiliaii at si cnawiiiiily oncmnuuiMi mch u u 
pweat-lMcbw u»oduion. But in trtdiiion tb* corMipandm hw Mawtinia cited the oae oi »ome cbikt 
ibu wu i&cued. OT blind, or crippleit. or dependent, or delmguent, or levblaninded. la a lawn of 500 
JnhaluIuiU tbrrc «ti likely to b* but &vc or liji indiviiluali to kfflktnl, aad probknu of tlu> *ort are for 
thtX nawa ia dtajter of bctnx □vtYlooked. 

We ouDOt mpKt iht imall town to hive btetl spetittind iceoeke (or tuaxfy Mcial work >ad Tor each 
■HUMhw todtl proUcmft. But even llic unftllcit unra nay care for In daErten, iu dellaqueaCs, it* 
widowt, tnd lu netkciwl chOdtea throttfb a volunteer coBiakue, providM u may ha>-e tV direction ol 
a county fualty Mdjil wtxbn or Uained county prvbailM oftcw; It nay have ccrtaia rsnatMaal 
•ctl Tit it* which ccDicr aniuMl the vIIIkceicltMkl,cvaihcMfhkd(;pead tor&il«wlenU|tAaatt«n4rpl*]r 
iMder; ud it tnay devoM tpe^fal arc to it* vDdwnvarfabad chlM i wi and cUIdren tufleriaa boo ■nUal 
tod physkil defects, althoagb h ihooU depend tot Ifnrtfrthfei bere aho upas a eotuity bum <tf a county 
kMkboSc«. 

But what an these mali townt fclni ts de. If. for instuirc. there li bo countr prataaifoa ottoa or 
(laiiljF ledal woifctf ? Outoln cottatie* in W tKonua. for inttunce, only iflhavcacoantirfaaii^wdal 
worfcer, and oaly >i have any coMKy prabatioB aftctr. and o( th«« 1 1 only a my few have had aay tpecfal 
tninioK. The umU town or lunl coud^ hni nMulty tak^ rsfu(c ia the •noMout idw that kmily 
•octal «wk is neadwl only in the city — and the city hM made little cSott to correct ihu (alM Jwprwdfla- 
IW dUti. |U|( and tmall. have bent *o buiy loobncallcr thdr own «OCfal proUtm* thai thq^hnvenn 
mm a itli l pH «U their hand* (a hdp the uaaUec towM and ranJ dtatrida cma ia ttadr own DBOty- 
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As ■ icMilt »f tbb il>oruf|chlM( poUiT. tlww tunf Me* at supponbig tbt produa aI Ituir n«glMt 
a jaib, uyluiM, orpfaBBMin. Mnitorw, uid klnuh«uja. Wc miut. (ot our own pmtectioa fin&actally ■ 
Inelop (unber the fJui of county ortuiualiaD. 

And ihm tie otlwr cof mt nuont why w« mutt itivc fttttotion to the foiall towm. M*ny 0^ (>^ 
MdA] nU dia be remedied only by legulalion. Ilaw lone vil) cily socUl iroriceii be conteDt to itninle 
or todtl IcKiiUtiun asajosl 1)1* »[>|M»ltion of toxbUiuri Irum th« ru[»l iliilticlt, when by tprouliat tbe 
fcaoirledKc ol their ijrognun in rurkl comraiunlin they could tecure tkdr whole- heoncil mpport^ 

Nut only io Uic idhU towna, bowovd, but ui tba iciull dtiu u well Uwra eie iKvblcnu q( vlU) 
iinfKinuKe tluil ore bdng MfUctcd. Tbnc k ofteB to be faaud tidr by tiilc 11 ooinpleta devatopmeBt in 
snc field of Md&l work tnd Ml tbaohits DOtleci oT iome otber tocinl wnrk whkh a raost ur^tnt. In on* 
town of about 15,000 the hcmltli oficer k»d nunci tckitowledrn) ttut in ■ certAin out, ihraURh cudul 
hMlth prcauiliooa, (bey hnd Mved the livn in one (lunily ol »U [Mblemindnl cliiMien irtio iTQuid other* 
wW probtiLIy have (UcaimbRl lu tlie muaniUTy comlitiaiu in wbidi they were bora. A« a r«nitt IhcM 
cUidrai have each lived to lie a »e)iante b^nlcQ and mcnacr. Wc canuut luk public hnUb worfcer* 
heartlmly t[> allow such chQrlrrnU) die. but WD aaaupptemciK health Bftivitin with cucenica and mental 
bygieoc. We can prevent the birth of audt muenblc, meiwcinR human beinxt. 

Another work frequently n«i[lficte<lia tlie cue olchtUrenMiCIerinc from acrvouatrouUM. A nctnt 
■ur^py ul V^'uuiruuii. ciiiMl.Kted by the Natlooal CoDunitta* «f Mental Mysfnw and the State Board of 
Fuhlk ASa.in, reveals t.iooehildteaiDour public acbool* who are handicapped by a paycliapuUcpcnon- 
ahCy. They arciliowiiij ir -cktldhood thcdAoxer tiinaliol mental di«caM. But the ncrvoua child wbai* 
thus maJLlDK a fiulurc in kIiooI and will later be a failure in life may iirnve to be the chll>i) of eiccptionat 
abUityll biacAMltcaielutly ttudiedby a piychiatrist, oboditcovertthecauMaolhltrondlitlan aiidapplica 
Ihc remedy. It la largely b our imall diies and town* that we Cod the costly aeclect ol Rich pivveotiw 
tnuuurei. 

Nuw let ui revtri to the question how we can best pemiade theae citica and lowiu to orgajklce to 
meet thdr (ocial needs. The very heart of the whole problnn i* Ihit: How (hall we devetop in every 
oommuDJly the iletireon the ton of some nroup to inlcrat ittell in Mdi neglected ndalnentf 

One Importani factor in nimulatinf belter orxaniiatioo U the Local udal worker — wbeihcT the be 
a family worker, publk health nunc, or an Induatrial welfare worker — provided %h( ia the right tort, on* 
with fitopcr cquipmcaC and brood viiiDn. 

Sodal workers b one lield are uvially !a poscHion of convftKinf proof of the need of development 
In anolber new field. TfaoM who wi&h to exieDtl lamHy locial work out into the county, (or instance 
need the rapport of the canoty nurae and o! the people back of lux. What better way ii there of asurlac 
outMlvca that aU wdul worker* will iuve (bit brc»dLh of interest than Ibrouch hoUlinjc luch u>uleranc«a 
a< this -tiJiliuiKit)' aiul todilly^-whcrc ail iibaici of to^ial work aic Uiaciiued and the iMcrrelalionship 
between i-irioiu fieldt made dear? 

But sonethiox more a needed even than a conference of pcofeuioiul todal workers, We ihould 
have a ceairaj co-ordJnatinx novenent b wUi:l> we all, whetbnt we be itate worfcen or local, whether 
we be public health vorkeraorfamllytodal <*orlieri,can unite in attacking the heart of tbUwhole problem., 
tiicMlniulatinsaf aoaie group of laymen in every city, town, and batnlet to CAre tor each tociai problcia. 
WIkodud has struck upoo one method ol mcctinf Ihi* oenl. 

Up to March I, loio. the Wisconsin Suie Conference of Charities and CotreOion ot of Social Work 
bad bMD but a conleneace once a year of all intetested In Mcial problem*, similar la Us purpose to tUs 
(laat body and 10 the conferences in 41 other iiaica. But on March i. ifiia.h ensa^ed n laU time secretary 
and embarked upon a new praxram ai all (lu! year around activity, aiid now hju teprcMiitAiives ia over 
thfca hundred towns of the state. But even now we ore rcAching only o? cotnmuoities oul uf a 1,000 in 
Ihe state. 

We selected, thcrdore, a dlitrlct eon^ting of Utrce counties wblch altogether bad sent only tbree 
detctatn to our stale meeiinic— • rural section in which do town hM over 4,000 iababltanu and wUch, 
accanling to the teslimany ol the state agencies, haa boea less intereslad in sodal probhins than nearly 
anj- otbcT met of the stale. Tbruujth syslemalic adveflisioK, ia whkh a]] the ajgenclet united, we secured 
an attendance of 4 jd. Including the leading people from 30 different town* in those three countMs. And 
as a (e*ult— and (his is the £tul criterion^-work that had never before been dooe ha* already been orgasised 
in many of these towns. Travelling lit>rarin hnvc been staned; "leim for uadamourlsbed childnn have 
been iusiicutcd. and other piojocU lot the bcncQl of men, wotsot, aod cUldm ia these communldce have 
been iiwugurated. 

Throuxh district coDlerences oC social work neb aa this the sodal sfendes woridac togrther an 
aocomplishbif what no oat ol than could ever have acoomptished alone. Thia oontoeace method baa 
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other agency, which is doing u unusually fine piece of work, wu slimuUtcd by thb 
rero^iiton to increased effort. Ii is perhaps unnecessar>' to add that this has to be 
carefully done so as not to arouse antagonism. 

Finally wc may help an agency to de^'elop a steady growing program suited to 
loral needs. Sometimes when a paid worlccr plans as well as carries out the pro|min 
there is a break in development when ihe leaves, the axeacy then choosing a local 
worker with u resulting lowered standard of service. The parent organization, keep- 
ing in touch with the local boaxd of dtrectora, can give them a sense of the p«riniiDmc>' 
of work independent of the comings and goings of paid workers. 

'riius by helping the community to study its local needs and guiding it in 
development of plnns for local activity, centralized supervision can prove itself of 
permanent value lo a community. 

lit wltu to the wrAer, — While service to the community and to the paid worker 
are really one, we may for the sake of clearaesit outline scpanitdy the way in whidi i 
6cld worker can be of assistance to paid workers: 

First, serving as an inteqireter between the worker and the or^nizatioQ whkh' 
employs her. He may assist ihc worker to have a belter understanding of the local 
community situation and the way in which that dctcnnincs the character of her 
work hy helping to make a brief study of local conditions or by contributing bis previous 
knowledge ol the local situation. Especially is this service needed when professionally 
trained workers from the city undertake to develop community work in rtint) distjicta, 
since the methods oflhe large cityorgomzation call for marked adaptation if they arc 
to be successful in the small community. Recently the head of a large organizatioa 
in an eastern industrial city went to work in a pioneer town in one of the irrigated 
sections of the West. The population in the county seat is about 3,000, and in the 
outl>'ing sections of the county are families presenting acute social problems bat 
different in nnLure from those in the eastern city. A field worker who knew the stale 
aJid its resources and who hwl prp^-iously helped the community make a brief study 
of its problems, met her on her arri^'al, introduced her to proplc, and iliscuEsed possible 
activities with her. He will visit her from time to time, helping her to hnd a solution 
for these novel problems. A new worker too, hnding that local people do not wholly 
undersLand her purposes and her methods, may become dtsheailcned and need to be 
shown that this very process of community education is one aspect of her job. He 
may, on the other hand, interpret the worker to her organization and to her community, 
showing the significance of her standards and helping to increase local understanding 
of her plans for a de^-eloping program. He may make clear to the local organization 
its responsibility for thinking through the program for raising the money, for securing 
adequate publicity for the work, for providing certain tools which will help her to do 
her work elhciently, such as the clerical help necessary for keeping records, a car 
which will enable her to get around the county, etc. As an outsider he can also more 
ea^ly suggest the responsibilities of the orgaoiration to her in such matteis as salary 
increases, vacation sundards, attendance at conferences, etc. ■ 

Second, helping to develop the worker's own standards. This is probably the* 
most important single service which centralized supervision can render. The future 
of our worken is in danger if we fed that a worker who has had perhaps two years' 
cxF>cncoce in a largcdtyis completely trained and needs no further guidance in improv- 
ins her work. She does indeed need constantly to be stimulated to study her own wodt 
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&a<l gauge the success of her customary methods. She needs also to gain a penpectlvB 
for her own work by comparing it with what 13 happening in other communitJc&, uut 
to be told of succeuful experiments which she can iacorporate in her own plans. The 
field worker thus becomes a traveling mine of infonnatton coostantly «aricbcd by 
cumulative oxpcricnccs. This teaching process is of course of maximum importuDce 
in the case of not very highly trained workers. In such coses a field representative 
will aim (o raiw the level of her work by discussing with the secretary her haniJIin^ 
of particular problems. We tnuy plan from time to time conferences of ndf^hboHng 
secretaries so that they may compare notes concerning iheLi difficulties and achieve- 
ments. We may also suggest reading courees, may pronde aupplementray traioiog 
courses, and may send lq specialists to advise concerning new developments. 

T^Erd, assisting in organiution probEems, Unless the secretaries have had 
unusually good training In organization problems they need guidance in the process of 
organijnng committees, developing volunteer service, and securing community support 
a service which can best be rendered on the ground by someone who is skilled in 
orgaoLKation work. Often an outsider is the very person to work out problems of 
organiznlion. In one Red Cross chapter the cbainnan, u man who bad carried on 
war activities with great vigor, was very busy and had not recently taken any interest 
in the local Red Cross. A number of the branches having read of the p<JMible peace 
time development were anxious to organize local activiitcs. The beld repre»mlative 
asked him to call a meeting in his office which was well attended by branch representa- 
tives. He recognized that be could not undertake this responsibiUty but was able 
to interest some \'ery worth whUe people in undertaking it. The chapter has now 
sectired a public health nurse, has renewed its services to soldiers, and will probably 
undertake later the extension of this service in civilian families. 

Fourth, putting the secretary* in touch with available state and national agencies. 
A rural county because of its limited tinancial resources and the scarcity of social 
workers can probably have only one or two general social workers. It has, therefore, 
a special need for guidance from specialists in the various fiplds. For instance, I 
nltended a very interesting session of a rural county court in which for the first time 
a juvenile case was brought in by a social agency on the b»sis of the protection of the 
child. The local worker there ba.s the opportunity to develop eventually a good 
juvenile court, but she needs guidance from experts in that field in order that the 
work may be properly planned. In Kentucky lorjil executives secretaries have been 
helped to take advantage of the offer of the state board of health to conduct trachoma 
climes in remote counties. Illustrations of the importance of securing such expert 
service could be multiplied inde&nitely. Some workers will of course be able to make 
these contacts themselves. The number of possible resources is, however, increasing 
rapidly, and a field worker who makes it her business to keep in touch witli such 
developments can greatly assbt the local secretary. 

Fifth and finally, but not of least importance is the dmple human value of these 
visits to workers in rural districts or small towns. One field representative visited a 
chapter Becretar>- who was jii miles from any other social worker. The first thing 
she did when the 6cld representative arrived was to put her head down on her desk 
and cry from sheer relief at having someone come in with whom she could talk over 
her difhcult local problems. 'Ilius we may tie together scattered pioneer workers 
through field visits so that they may feel that they arc part of » »trong organization 
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which doen stand b&ck of tbem and stimuUte them to develop incrcAaingly effect!' 
local Mr\-ke. 

What are the nethoda which a national orgaruxation may uk to KCurc th 
results? 

Fint, correipondence. The assistance which may be given by o>rrcspondcn< 
ID solving individual family probltrms Is limtied. The Red Cross war experience was 
unusual, since we were of necessity in thU emergency- iising volunteers with limited 
trainin); for a spcdal type of service. Throufch a careful system of correspondence 
it proved possible to help chapters render intelligent 5cr%'i«.- in connection with govern- 
ment claims. While the division correspondents did suggest to the chapter other 
services which it mi^t render to the families of soldiers they could not give adequate 
guidance especially because the facts provided formed an insulScient basis for 
consideration o( the problem. Many chapter workers, however, in this way did 
get a conception of tiic passibililirs of family service which Is now bearing fruit. While 
correspondence on indi^Hdual family presents great difficulties, there arc many other 
ways in which a national or state organization can auiftt iti^ local workers through 
correspondence. Especially can information be given concerning etatc laws and 
state agencies which can be made use of by a local community. We have found that 
correspondents, to be of any help, must know something of the characteristics and 
resources of local agencies so u to meet the people with whom they corrcspcod. B/ 
reading the field reports they learn the amount of training the secretaries have aruf 
something of the social de\-eIopment of the community. To advise an organization 
to use resources which do not exist irritates them. It is equally fatal to send very 
simple concrete suggestions to a trained worker. 

Second . visits by field workers arc obviously the best way to carry out the sugges- 
tions made above. To be ol value, however, thoy should be fairly frequent. Our 
representatives try to visit i worker soon after she goes to a new place, helping her 
secure knowledge of the rommttnity and to make her initial plans. Later she often 
gets discouraged when she realizes the number of problems she has to solve. She 
gets stale on the job emd needs a new vision of what «he might accomplish. Then 
it all grows monotonous, and she may slump, though neither she not her comnunity 
may know it. -Mways she desires to talk over problems with someone who under- 
stands and to get new ideas, Centralized supervision, to be of real value theiefore, 
must be systematic and not be limited to crises in the de\'eIopment of the work. We 
believe that wc can help to develop good workit the same representative visits chapters 
regularly three or four times a year. He gets to know the commuiuty, and the org&ni- 
lation comes to have confidence in his judgment. 

Third, supplementary services are important, such as carrying on spedsl training 
courses for paid irorkers and local volunteers, the exchange of suggestions through 
formal letters, such as a news letter which one division sends to a group of 
rural chapters, reading lists, group conferences, arranging for chapter secretaries to 
visit each other's counties, etc. 

These suggestions seem to me by do means adequate or final. I have merely 
outlined some methods which the Red Cross has found useful alike in iu war service 
and in the initiation of its peace time program. 

Ail those national social agencies which arc now entering the field of rural work 
need, I believe, to unite in an effort to formuEate the results and e^wriencc in this 
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Beld. They find in the .imBlIer coniinuniu«i potcnllil UaHenthtp but not m> ilmr k 
coaception of the functions and mctho<ls of locUl work. Thr tultinil nMOtirrN in 
ftUo more limited, so (hat experiment as to pouiblr lucal autlvllln cnmmt bi< mi frvriy 
indulged in. Guidance from without » therefore callctl (or If thnw communltlH art 
to develop the type of service best suited to their n«edt. WHKotil imhiniiilitiirr ihi>(r 
fteadily growing interest in social welfare may rtsuU in uliwiitc and Inrftevllvr aitlun. 
National and stAte a^endes must therefore devise tome method tni auiwrvislng 
the work of local units without hampcrinf; unduly local Inlllnllvf and aulntiutny. 
I hope that the very simple practlca] suggestionji made in thin paper will lie rurrh«r 
developed by the speakers who (oUow ami may thus provlds a nudeiii far 
Uter diKuasion. 

P Ite <wner Moae al the Biothefi liMiinfi Pand Is ttmaKfWMttit U il>« mIimMaw TS« fioHl 
b "*—'-'■'— T* br oapald BomKr boank W ««an WH— ■pyttlrf hv DM tpfrntml Th«r m* (M (M 
MM put aarnfaitoatf w. aechan al hiafli^ family iMipwtoMrf In «>UI ««rt Mm rMr 
a W B ^h i m te n towiMa, bitt «U wkk dvk lnwwto. mot dI tiMn iMiiih«n «( fta r«tNMtM 4f 
WtaMM'V CklK. wkh HcM vUm a^ wkk iwiaitoM mamMam mAwmi^m Me*tM 

Jto iiatf liiwij t»ii niiiiilM iH ■! rfci liiili ^lif ■im ifliif ll«i iifflrTirT I«w4« l» ii*»fa|r 
paU ■o^Ki. tka aaJDriv et tfeav tawdi wm ^ «< *■ M iMit Iw Hfv yMn lenaw pnvfimii. Omb- 

hlfcaiiMM-C— — Jm —pfciitag w««fc—— Kfaldwwa— tgWw mt aMMMl of MTirtl* 
teiriAii|aarf^pvriMChMiB,tadwfalw«fe.aai(li AeAkrtNkMolNaiMaL la vwrif-MHilM 
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i« a bw (M« ftr vawr #Mr «a4^ fcr rfl vwaaa 
C (kaw ■• ia mHMm a avHMvy rf tW 'a' ' Mrtpif W 
■ hM*iMlM •Kb ika «■•«« «« flw ««if . •■» *a 
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rli'iiliiliiniK h'rlipiJMl wpw mMttuhkr. W« hftm aded w the priodple ib« ta s «■ 

ckoqr ibouU to mohrwl iMl M mwli fey HI «idv Irtn On top bvt u tU nnilt of aa iMqtted omIr 
lapulM Uvtai iu «riKl> k th* rmv IimII. Tta baanb ttai have bca careurnad i> tk ■jiln ^ 
1M>« hdepftMfan* ihtoMiw. ■»! <a ito »v«hpiMot «r lool WipoBribilitr M»J Mthar*. llciHrfttMl 
IkM «4kU> ttMdudUMlM hM bma KMt««J ta ■ Nifdriiv difm ia vitw ol tte FMfa^r ''T ii - 
•WnprialiiMa, Um todivtdiiAl bMidi w* wWHta ikt bmarracfc o( n uatfinl «ad mini an at^ | |i 
dev«lot4wvedalmHlio&kadforwirf«telBhUillaaMlMdto tbekkxKlcoa^^ rar«Ma«k,ta 
OM ninl rounty mktn than ftrt (cw ibmHoU nwDctt tha CMUty Medkal Sod«y ■warmti M| i^mw- 
tnlity for All nwdkal woifc MiUftty tt— ofcMt; !■ i»n itlf rninHw linl nnniwlitiii hm.rm bata ko^ 
lo Mp is tbi woffc. Th* boAnk havt *lw dncki^ «kU talacHta. Sanw uc aM« latotcJ ta ««»■ 
tkiBftl tdimikiki winw h«v» dwii nto** UM«xkl to dittftia umd htmAM budtnU; •mat lonv m»it mH 
kHdwfty »Im>c iMalib Ub«, ollMn »iam§ Kboot lUfNtvkion: rtlU othm b&vc giv«a (TtM BtttatlM • 
ncratUM iimI nUvacfcool •duoOiwwl a(ipotlimltka. TU* buooi mc*at itm m«ti— — ja- j. | ^ ;„ 
pluad uvoa am Ud ol activtU at Iht k|miim oI all-iwuid Mpervbion. It is witL bomli u »kh h* 
vlihiaU, a t<ci>ti«r baUiK* tlM* aoi mtMs boWM aad ipodal intorati, »&d lb« complcur tbe ^«d^ 
mnl \b» wMk ud nwn dlvtnllM uv tbMt iMcrat*. 

It I*, ot «Min». l«i|KM9)blc la c:«mpl«lct)r UawluililBwcwliiunonf froapiwltb vfddydVccailag^ 
Dtcnt of kilinlnUlralioQ. Tb* umo ilitniUril* cunot W fanjioKd, Igt eumple, npoa boaitb 4ilV ^ 
o( th* m»k tbMBwIvM M ii|MiB twaH* w4th > tUff of Uftitr mioed werkcn. It b poa^bte. I w^ ig; 
to davttop Miyany amom all boAiih a taoMivaautu both o( oA lo be mtsbt after «ad ol the fuAr 
nMBtal nuublncty (or •luliUiut I>m>m cailk. Tliu In Penaaylvanla tktn art f*i* bcNurb wUdt do Ml 
appradat* the lurt ttul itia all-ruua<l well-lwinc uf tht child U itiinr tcniionubtlicy, uid that 'Mf IbvoSb 
nilKrvUon uw •( lout Whh> rJticallun, dlrlctk*. tad home can, and tbu the miolmiun tf fV** 
vlilnn Mt|ulm h ni<in1hty vlul in Ihv laniily. 

tn coiuitir* wlwiv uu im1<I worbo can be empl^ii'ed and when coDtctjuently tbe traaues m» voIm- 
lean perinnn alt of the work, we haw fnunil that our matt oStctivr mnuu cf help la in ibc ttal^ rf 
luniUa ullli tlis (nuleca— not primuily lut ibe purpote ol iupcctioa or in«-«3(ualraii of tb«ir woffc. bal 
lo ihoMT thiRi what kind of Infotmallaii li Impnrlanl, how toircan ll. how lo write ll upin acaaoncaid, 
and whftt to do with It wbn ona bai it. Tbe tbility of mnnr of the tru*t«i witb vuch a Man to gnft 
Intelli^vnDr the (luMkniaatal iifBcaiifi ol out work la an atnuiac tribute to their rMpooae to the ilnniMiih 
plai:c<l uiMD tbtm. Without (CMnstloa 1 ahoulet t^ that lb« taett iminitxct ungle pJeco of work vUA 
aajr agency Kiperviifat ttattalncd fniupa oooM lay out for itaell ia Uu* kind of demmiatraUoo ob Ite 
lauDil. thi* actual vidUtion with the ptrwrn rrainniibb for tbi (snliy, thi« grappling of her problem will 
her. ffTtiriK the lacU aad tUnkinn them thniuKh aide by tide with h«r. Beudct the ttacbinx value -|in* 
thi* clinkal method has, ll lounedlaiHy ntihliihn ■ kv«l of Kiuallty and a conin'4 lion iliat the state or 
national oAcar ii a panect and cowoikct uid coma witb lympaULy and indRbL lo help la tbe worki^ 
out of ■ coAciatc talk. 

Tlie nmnliatiiiii oo audi • itatc and nntloiuil Kale of thb bvc of on«'* neiithlmt. thb paarfwi |k 
MTvlet, tbia rriratirir of the todal {lutlnci to the ium of hutnan lociety, etpKlaliy ai the lea* privU^ad 
membeci ol todety, thiouih tb« iiutntnientAlity «i tha itala ij ddc tlep lowarda a Uvini democncy. 
It b poupa like lh«ie wboie memWts are dtlacat, mothers, partlciiiaDt* b tbe conununiiy life bafgn 
tisey are todal worket*. wlio ate tbe retl wuicaa of power. No hixlter taik could be iotruated to tbe 
pToleHJona] Kidal worker than that ol aidlajt in dirtctinc and devetapinc nich maolfeitatlona of Ibe 
deniocniic ■ptril. Kiviait thom "a bo<ly ind a nAme" xnA a cnrtrlilnt part to play In the Ruchinny of 
the tiate, ibc uciallatlao of which tboe volunteer irouin in icrowinx nmure are helping to acbievf. 
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A. APPUCATION OF MENTAL TESTS IN FAMILY CASE WORK 

WiUiam Bealy, M.D., Dirattor, Judge Baker Foundaiten, BosUm 

Under this tide there trl|[bt be included the whole range of discussion of mental 
dtfect at it ajjplits in family case work, lo the prohlcros of heredity, eugenics, conduct, 
tendencies of the defective, eanuog powen of tiie feebleminded, uul so on. Bui 
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one cannot undertake justifiably is a short space any of these. On the other baod, 
there is much that should be undcntood about mental tests in funeral, and certain 
salient potots I i^ould like to cover for you. Vou hear a good deal about mcnta) 
tests, you are being told about the results or hndiogs from testins, and you have 
learned to use the various terms that have become common in this field. I should 
lilcc to present a few unportant facts concerning this whole situation. 

You arc often interested in the mentality of adults, and you sometimes ^Ksk of 
this in terms of the mental a^C'levcls of children, but there is conaiderable quegtioQ 
about the faime^ of this. A prime fact lo be considered is that the mental tests 
thcnuelves have been built up upon the studies of children (not chat even these sj'stcma 
of tests arc anything final — there may be and probably will be within a very short 
time many modifications and new .lystcms even of sge-levcl scales) . We have learned 
that there is quite a high correlation between achievement in school life aod the 
findings on these lasts, but about achievement in adult life as correbted with the 
findings on such testa wc are not at all sure. We must remember that many adults 
have departed far in their walks of life from anything like the practice in mental 
agility. Adults frequently cease reading as they did in school life, they may have 
forgotten words that they once knew, as well as arithmetiral problems, just as we 
ounelves have all of us largely forgotten our algebra and tngonomctry. 

There are other tests, some of which art of great value-^tests for various types 
of talents or ahihtics — which arc not to be classified under the head of agc*lcvcl tests. 
Some of these may be more adapted to the evaluation of adult abihtics, or may be 
more highly correlated wiih ordinary success in hfc. Anyhow, the facts are that 
age-level tests have never been standardized for correlation with success in life with 
working adults, and that there arc other tests, some of them having a good commoo- 
sense point of view, which can be made. 

la family work one of the main problems is discrimination of those children 
who should go to in^ttiiuiions for defectives. You all realize that not all defective 
children, as measured by any scales whatever, can be taken care of by institutions 
even in states which take care of most. There always will be left in the community 
a considerable number of defectives. From any ordinar>' standpoint, except pouibly 
that of eugenics, it seems true that the large share of the defectives need not go to 
institutions. In discriininat tng tho«e who ought to go, there is much more to it than 
the giving of more age-levcl tests, such as the BEnct Scale. This has already been 
pointed out by others as wcU as myself. Dr. Fcmald, tor instance, considers much 
more in hJs selection of cases to he taken into the institution. Wc ourselves consider 
even our own mental test work under (our headings, as follows: first, age-le%'el find- 
ings by what at any time has been considered the best modification of the age-level 
test; second, findings on other tests which are Important, such as tests with cotwrete 
material and the likci third, results on cducalionsl tests io proportion to the 
individual'i cducatiooal opportunities; fourth, the results on common-sense tests, 
showlDg the reactions of the individual towards the world at large, the result of bit 
contacts outside the schoolroom aa judged by his information, etc. 

But if one is selecting individuals who are not quite obviously able lo take care 
of themselves in the community there is another main line of inquiry. It is concerning 
the problem of mental control, self-control, mental balance. This makes a huge 
amount of difference in the outlook. A person can be feebleminded and stable or 
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lomarcs, ila finaDcial difficulties, its pressure for quick decisions, ils inevitable 
npromi^, its deep and sound common Mose. We t&Uc little and write 1«8s of just 
ir we, OS practicing case workers, are working out these piatical applications. Wc 
f we are too busy, that we lack the necessary perspective; we allege thai: we tong 
' the time when we can ^t away from the pressure of our office and "think things 
E." And yet every day we individually arrive at diagnoses and raalce plaas, see 
' immediate results of these plans, and have to bear the onus of the community 
etion to their success or failure. Is it not absolutely ncctssary for us to take the 
e to record our experiences, to state our convictions, and thereby to help standardice 
new profession P 

lo no field is this truer perhaps than in case work, which involves the problem 
lo-called high grade feebleminded individuals. There is a very definite, very 
Slical, very human contribution that we, as case workers, have to make to tliis 
^lem, and yet it is one in which we have been markedly content to leave the whole 
Ussion to the eugenist. the psychologist, and the institutional superintendent, 
ay thoughtful case workers who meet other family problems with elasticity and 
originality that is born of wide background and much pmctical experience Mrem 
itop thinking when they approach this problem, to assume a hopckss attitude, 

to take it for granted that good case work is impossibk in this field, that the one 
tS which can be done ts to work (or better custodial provi^oD for such subnormal 
hons. 

2t is of course the popularization of the psychological tests tliat was partly brought 
hat through the war, together with the published results of the army tests, that has 
:«d U3 into a different attitude. As it became routine to test our famiUcs, wc began 
"c^lize that what the army tests bad shown for the country at large wsu true for 

own rommunities — that a surprising proportion of our families contained sub- 
txiaX persons, and that these subnormal clicnL-; di&crcd as much among themstdvrs 
o-callcd normal people do, and that many of them had a definite share in the world 's 
*k. The increased work opportunities also brought about by war conditions, the 
insness of employers to utilize uncritically any sort of labor power, made possible 
ll acpedments as Miss Bigelow's in the rubber factories in New Haven; and the 
(vlctlon grew on us that many of our failures with the feebleminded had not only 
Oc from our generally unintelligent and prejudiced attitude toward these people, 
t especially from the poor work we had been doing with them vocationally. And 
bg with these convictions came an understanding of how unintelligent is it to deal 
3i these clients on the basis of intelligence alone, how important it is to reckon with 
I equally important (actors o( emotional quality and will power. 

Then, on one hand, the extension of the machinery of social work in the form of 
{rcat increase in the number of out-patient clinics, both in connection with state 
titutions (or the (ecblcminded and in connection with general clinics, wasatremen- 
lU stimulus and help to home supervision of this group. (It may be noted here that 
vilder interest in psychiatric problems has tended to empha^ze problems of mental 
tability rather than problems of feeblcmindcdocss, and that clinics not only will* 
; to pve psychological tests and general recommendations based on them, but with 
ilicies for rc-cxamination and continuing expert adxice, are still all too rare.) And 
the other hand, the c&rT)iiig of case work into rural communities, so splendidly 
ibed by the Red Cross, put case worlcers on their mettle not to depend on machinery 
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(or the solution of their problems but, where no sucb macliinery existed, to try out 
instead novel and individualized Idnds of personal adjustment. 

I happen to be working in the heart of New York City, and we metropolitan 
workers have this bond in common with the county workers in a so-c«ll«<l backward 
community, that it is prucitcatly imposuUe to obtain cu»loclial care for a feebleminded 
woman, particularly if she a married, if she has a fair measure of health, can earn 
money from time to time, and is not a proved lawbreaker. Her children may be 
taken from her on the same grounds on which children may be taken from a normal 
mothi^r, but she hersdf is left to go on bcinir a community problem. It in waste of 
time, therefore, to seek commitment (or most of our feebleminded women. Carefully 
superviKd employment in the suitAble institution on a regular pay basis is the nearest 
approximation we can secure tu segrej^lion, and the instances of home superv'ision 
that I would like to discuss with you this momint; are in&iances where we have been 
forced to undertake supervision because there was no other course open to us. 

Before taking up the problems that are definitely problems of subnoimality let 
us remind ourjelves thai there are many of our clients who, without due considera- 
tion on the part of the psychologist to the full history that a thorough case worker 
can ;jive, might be given a very low I.Q. indeed. There arc so many factors that, 
singly or together, may cause a deterioration similar to feeblemindedness, such aa 
long cominucd phywral abuse of any sort, yean of fear and anxious dread, e\'en when 
due to ima^nar>' causes, long continued underfeeding, syphilis, alcoholism, and 
endocrine canditiorus. We arc always hoping, with these borderline women, that 
fuller inquiry will show that there is some such definite cause lor the low grading, that 
originally our client was a normal woman, and that patient treatment will make ber 
at least approximately a normal woman again. 

But this hope eliminated, there arc certain great principles that every worker 
with the (ecblcmindcd knows by heart. These subnormal pec»plc are creatures of 
habit. Like a street car, they tio fairly euilly and smoothly and without too many 
jolts and jars on ihdr accustomed track. Once off the track, they Sounder wildly 
about and probably run into something and smash. There is very little power of 
initiative and no elasticity. The problem is to find what mmplc things they have been 
trained or can be trained to do, and then seek no further. To be successfully super- 
vised while liv'ing (reely in the community, these clients must be of docile tempera- 
ment, with no complication of insanity. More than that, they must have a certain 
readiness to meet the worker half way, be willing to "co-opentle," as our somewhat 
hackneyed phrase goes. Their immediate environment must be favorable for tieat> 
raent. The most important factors in such a favorable environment arc (taking for 
granted adequate shelter, food, and medical attention) first, opportunity to do 
enough routine work which does not require planning to keep them busy and out of 
mischief by using up their surplus energy, and, second, kindly people in their personal 
environment, people who have the character to command the respect of these clients, 
and who will give steady encouragement to weak-wJllcd, suggestible women who are 
only too accustomed to discouraging and unfavorable criticism, It goes without say- 
ing that the feebleminded woman who is markedly promiscuous aemally cannot be 
given successful extra-institutional treatment. But as we arrange for psychological 
tests, not because of the anti-social behavior of the individiul, but as routine, we find 
many Iceblerainded individuals becoming dependent from time to time whose sex 
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behavior approximates the aonn&l, Others have had s poor sex record In adolescence, 
but have "settled down" after marriaRe. 

Ttic visitor who undertaites ihc supcrmion must be oce who is on the stiff on a 
long time basis, who is not carrying a hravy case load, and who is by temperament 
interested in problems involving time and patience. To be successful this visitor 
should be a person of truly democratic and friendly ways, who knows how to combine 
a gentle and kindly attitude with an occuooal !;tif! dogmatism, who will try to win 
the simple affection of her subnomid ciieat, and who wiU not grow wear)' in hammer- 
ing upon a few specific points thai especially need to be stressed, and which, early in 
the plan, it has been decided to stress. The old Wordsworthian phrase "W« live 
by admiration, faith and love" is just as true for our subnormal clients as for our 
nonnal ones. Uncc a personal loyalty is secured, it Lt very lasting. 

If the emotional factor is tremendously important in the lives of these people, 
their phyMcal wclt-bt-tng is cquiilly so. The uneven temper, the general "cuntrariness" 
that makes it seem impossible to 6t the poor client into any groove, may again 
be due to syphilis, to an endocrine condition, to a pelvic irritation, to ulcerated 
teeth or ton.<tils, and adequate treatment may make the diSicult woman comparatix-ely 
co-operative and dodle, to an even greater degree thnn in higher grade people. These 
physical difliculties corrected, the super^'isjng □[ a (ccblemindcd woman is twofold: 
it is a problem of the focusing of suggestion, by case work methods, and it is a vocational 
problem. The visitor of strong personality who relies on her own ability to inBucnca 
her subnormal client will sooner or later lose out. In some way or other the 
co-opemtion of the client's group must t>e obtained in .suggesting the same ideas that 
the visitor is trying to put over, or the individual Kxial worker's work will be of no 
permanent value. 

A successful bundling of the vocational problem goes back very defimtety to an 
exact knowledge of the early history of the client. How often Dr. Pearce Bailey'j 
words come home to us: "An individual with a mrntal age of eight years who has 
definitely acquired habits of industry, obedience and regularity, is a far more useful 
tDcmbcr of sodcty than a high grade moron who has never acquired such habits." 

How often the case worker has taken a subnormal client away from a job which 
she has held for dght or ten years, as. for Instance, that of a "shaker" in a laundry, 
liecauBc it seemed to the case worker so deadly monotonous, and because there was not 
opportunity for ad^'anccment, and placed her in a pleasing position at, say, wrapping 
And packing fine china, and later was bitterly disappointed because the client wended 
her way back to the old job in the steaming laundry. It is just the sort of work whose 
monotony would dnve more highly organized women insane thai appeals most strongly 
^ thcw women, and it is on this basis, the possibility of lessening of labor tum-ovct 
for monotonous jobs, that we can best get the co-oprnition of the employer in these 
Vocational experiments. And yet we must not forget that this type of client frequently 
manifests special abilities, the opportunity to exercise which is atwa>*s important lo 
her general hapfunns and contentment, and mny be economically important as well. 
The subnormal man witJi a mechanical gift, the subnormal woman who is a good 
dressmaker, or a fine ironer or a gifted cakemaker, arc known to every case worker. 

Miss Bigctow's experience in New Ilaven and the experience of other people who 
have worked along similar lines, has been that some very anti-social behavior tends 
to disappear when tlie right vocational adjustment is made, along with a general 
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eoviroiUBeoti] adiaUxamt. Tbe worfcen bave simply oot the surphzs exurgy or I 
to gtt into ini5clu«f. Thst voc«tM>n»l guiduioc of this »ort in^-^ves a frieodJy 
hnnwt u BJJcT^t audi ng with the avatlaiiU employtis uid their forenea goes 

B(-it«r slate provtiloD for se^Rgitfofi must rrntiiii the only satisfactory sdatte 
for the di&cultics pRscotcd by maay of these people. But an not our psychiatriiC 
biends, indifferent thou^ they an indiQed to be to this puticukr piobleni, «l wi|y> 
wmiadiag as what bad mental hyipeoe a wishful attitude ii, bow neoesMry for oir 
miods' health it b to sturdily face life as we find it. And to, since custodial care i» 
not to be hod, and we are, frankly, opportunists, we rejoice that with these oases 
of moron women an adjustment can be made that is sociaDy usefuli that in the actMl 
world which these handicapped famiUei and we have to face they, to paraphfui 
Louis Blanc's old saying, have received according to their need, and are now contri b at 
ing according to their ability. 



C EXTRA MEDICAL SERVICE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
MISCONDUCT PROBLEMS IN CHILDREN 

M. E. Ktnwrtky, U.D., Sckooi of Sffciol Work, New York 

It is my poipose to present to you some of the outstanding opportunities thioo^ 
which extra medical service may be of indispensable use in the maiugemcnt of conduct 
problems in children. 

For two jtars wc have had a mental bytpene unit in oonocction with the Vandcr- 
bilt Clinic, under the able leadership of Dr. Bernard Glueck, the primary aim of which 
has been to fumi&h a practical teachioic center for the training of psychiatric social 
workers enf^jt:ed in study at the New York School of Social Work. The results <d 
this work are gratifying from two points of view. 

Fint, throu^ this clinic medium the workers have received adequate experience 
in handling cases of maladju&tment and misconduct. Tbe facilities of a clinic of this 
kind furnished a varied type of cases with all f^TAdations of maladjustment, ranging 
from the vL*r>' simple problem of faulty parental understanding to the more serious 
grades of mental disease. Vou will readily ace then why a field of training presenting 
such a rich varictyof problems supplies the student worker with a more comprehensive 
understanding in the field of mental hygiene than could be supplied by a state hospital 
which deaU largely with the end results of mental disease rather than maladjustment 
in its incipiency. In the pursuit d( these studies in adjustments of cases, we often 
have found that the situations met with n-cre not only germain to psychiatric practice 
as such, but the coaditions esistiog paralleled those found in all case work dealing 
with human problems — those of the family, child placing, etc. Thus we were ted to 
appreciate that in oil cose work one must recognize the presence of the mental hygiene 
problems. 

Second, we found that in the adjualment of the patient tbe continuous and 
co-operalivA assistance of the social worker became a forceful therapeutic agent la 
carrying the ease to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It mij;ht be well to ask ourselves, then, before entering on the discussion of actual 
concrete situations, "\Mutare the aims and tasks of the social worker?" And by 
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■ term I mean all soda! workers, for I fed more and more strongly convinced th&t 
• field of psycUaCric inquiry, contaitiinn a wealth of menial hyuicnc principles 
plicable to every branchof case work, should become a basic fouadal ion in the tniin- 
; of all sodal workers. It is to be hoped that before muiy years we will no lon^i 
fide soriaJ workers into specialized groups, acrqiting the psychiatric branch as an 
tity apart, but that Included in every social worker's training th«rc may be fuc- 
Jicd a thorough undrrstanding of the problenis in the field of mental hygiene, in 
ler tiut every ca»e worker ihrouRh the medium of her mental hygiene equipment 
ly be able to undetstitDd and adjust the problems which she meets \a actual 
KLicc. 

What then shall wc conceive as the fundamental task of the sodal worker engaged 
the handling of ones of maladjustment ? The Urst principle in the rondtidcration 
this problem of human endeavor it the necessity of determining the moUve behind 
try act, that is to say, we must seek to find the key to each problem of misconifuct. 
order to do this, it is the purpose of the worker to discover and interpret with the 
1 of the psychiatrist all the data. 

The first step towards this goal is the collection of all available material, in order 
furnish a complete knowledge of the elcmcnu ia the child's life which tend to shape 
1 influence his development. By means of thta the worker will be eiubled to gain 
DC insight into the concrete forces making for success and failure in every cjim. 

In \-icw of this consideration it would seem pcnEnent to ask what are the requisites 
sdcd for the successful understanding and management of cases of maladjustment. 
order that we may be enabled to satisfactorily direct the progress of any given 
)blem to the best ad\Tintagc we must have a complete understanding of the utua- 
D through the study of the personality of the patient, so that we may estimate 
man values aright. This involves a knowledge of the individual's native and 
jxured equipment, an understanding of his inherited traits, an evaluation of hit 
tdal aptitudes and handicaps, and a carefully made estimate of his family. 

If wc arc to attempt (0 modify or reshape the ori^ol desires and strivings of 
t patient through our efTorts at education we mttst perforce recognize sMne of the 
Bsible sources of conflict or failure in his attempts at adjustment to life. Thus 
I are early led to recognize that dissatisfaction wliich bnomes reflected in the 
Rent's altitude may be a result of a spedfic reaction to bis surroundings. 

In the consideration of the fwssible sources of these dissatisfactions let us first 
cuss those wbitih may emanate from the home. Here it would seem that the social 
Cfccr haa a unique opportunity to gain a better knowledge and inught into this 
e of the problem than the psycluatrisl himself, through her many posable contacts 
the home. 

I feel sure that it b a rather common experience for us alt la find occasional 
Ks where the child either fails to recognize the true source of his dissatisfactions, 
if perrhanre he does recognize the key to his difficulty he withholds the dtitressisg 
OnnatioQ through a false sense of pride, which makes him feel that discussion of 
oily relationships is dishonorable, or he fears possible punishment by the irate 
rent, who is pcrfectj^' willing to concede tiiat his child is ncr\'oU5 and in need of 
ntal car«, but who utterly refuses to accept any penooal nsponsibility in the matter. 

In the consideration of the possible sources of dissatisfactions arising from th« 
Bae envirotunent, we are frcqueotly forced to recognize the potency for evil lurldnc 
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in Uw extreme drpcnricnce of the child upor the parent. The end ««jll» of this reta- 
tionship wclind in tlit: adult aeuiotics, where we di&cuvcr evidences of aa early father- 
dsughter or mother-son dependence which has continued to exert its influence 
tbn>uf;hout the life of the individual and which has through its unconscious force 
determined the choice or non-choice in marriage with its conMquent unhappy dis- 
satisfactions and the resultin;; tnin of neurotic symploms. 

It is thus pertinent that we recognize in the adjustments of these children the 
necessity for the early establishment of a well balanced relationship which pennitt 
the possible individual growth and gradual emancipation of the child. 

We arc ted further to recognize that in the relationships that exist between 
children in thetuunefainily,Mtuation8 may arise which furnish food for dissatisfaction. 
Consider, for example, the problem of the eldest child, if perchanice he has been the 
sole interest of fond parents for a period of four or five yeans; the advent of another 
child in the (amity furnishes a distinct insult to his ego, and he finds that he must 
make some fairly radical adjustments to the new scheme of thiriRs. 

We are next led to consider the problems of the middle child, who perforce com- 
pares himself with the eldest, to whom falls the recognition of superior ajic and Itnowl- 
edge with its concurrent responsibilities ia natten> of conduct amouK the others, 
including himself, in consequence of which be conceives his position as bein;; that of 
the under doK and less enviable; ihen, too, he finds that in his relationship to 
the youngest there is much tobedesired.fordoes not he (the youngest) receive greater 
care and attention than was ever accorded to him (the stepchild as he comes to 
believe) ? 

Id the study of the cases bclon^ng to this group it is essential that we seek 
the motive behind the conduct, and often we will be forced to recognize that the 
utilizalJOQ of this behavior Is a distinct means by which the child puts himself across, 
lor he finds that through this display of conduct he does receive attention, and wc all 
must recognize that it is attention of one kind or another for which we all blindly 
strive. 

In the problem of the >-ounge9t child we have two forces at work: Fint, the 
struggle of the child to emulate the standards set by the other members of the family. 
A common example of this is the desire to follow in the footsteps of a brother, possibly 
to attaia success in athletics which has been accorded the brother. If perchance 
be is handicapped by come physical weakness and is unable to gain this satisfaction 
for which he strives, there are two directions towards which he may turn: the con- 
structive one by mcansof which he finds adequate compensation through achievements 
along some other line, or the destructive one through the failures ai which he gradually 
increases his sense of inadequacy; and the consequent sense of inferiority which he 
may develop because of his inability to make satisfactory adjuslnienls will often pro- 
duce a varied train of reactions from the simple expressions of dissatisfaction through 
misconduct to the more severe grades of mental maladjustment. 

As the second potent force at work in the successful adjustments of this youngest 
chiid we are led to accept the importance of the influence exerted by the mother in 
her unconscious attempt to retain her baby. The retention of the child in this 
essentially infantile state of dependence furnishes eminently more satixfaction than 
can be gained by toung him through allowing him to grow up. Often the mother 
says when faced with thb problem: "But what shall I do without a baby? 111 no 
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jer be needed in the world." It is tfae task of the social worker to tbete problems 

thow Che p*renC a. happier means of gaining satisfaction and by so doing free the 

jid from a possible fixation at a level which will lend to prevent his functioning in 

ter Life as a successfully integrated indiWdual. Another powerful source of dis- 

tisfaclioo in the home is the problem of acx. 

What tben are »ome of the pdndples of treatment that must b« employed by the 
orker in meeting these problems in the home ? 

In a consideration of these problems of nusconduct arising from the diasatisfac- 
3tu emanating from the home the question naturally comes to your mind, If it ii the 
ime cntiroomcnt which is responsible, why not move the child into new surroundings 
td give him a chance? 

On the surface this would appear the simplest wlution, but there are some very 
nous objections to this method of treatment, in consequence of which it should 
ways be rcser^td as the lost resort; first, it may always be possible to readjust the 
line situation through the education of the parents and the child; second, by rctain- 
g and adjusting the child in his home surroundings you assist and educate him to 
akc a more difhcutt adjustment in life rather than accept a simple solution; third. 
I removing the child from his home into surroundings possibly higher in the economic 
:ale you must always bear in mind the possibility of his return at some time in 
le future; if this should come about you will have furnished him the necessity of 
aking a twofold adjustment, often accompanied by a new dissatisfaction, that of 
ic low economic standards of his family. 

Further in the con^deratton of the principles of the treatment we conceive aa 
ae of prime importance the problem of education through an attempt to cultivate 
I the child better habits of adnptation to the renlities of life. 

.Another great problem of education is that of teaching the parents of the child. 
hey must be made to realize that in order to train the child they must first train 
lemselvcs, for from the viewpoint of social psychiatry true education involves every 
lembcr of the immediate household. They must be made to realize that their personal 
mtimcnts may seriously hamper the child's development, inasmuch as they are bound 
I fail to hold an objective impersonal viewpoint in meeting the issues in the child'* 
'eryday life if they make decisions according to their subjective feelings rather than 
tough objective reasoning. 

We must always bear in mind that the problem of the child may be due largely 
I the nature of his reaction to an unintelligent home situation, and we often shall be 
ttced to recognize that the nervous manifestations of the patient may be & vicarious 
ftempt on the part of the child to adapt himself. 

Uliic second broad source of dissatisfaction, which I will consider very briefly 
use of lack of time, may be found in the neighborhood setting. 

The child may for reasons physical or personal fail to put himself across with the 
Jicr children. He may find that he is on the outside of the ring and may react to 
is unfortunate condition either by becoming antagonistic and a buUy, spoiling 
c fun of the others, or withdraw himself and gradually find that his own thoughts 
lich he peoples with dream children make the mo«t satisfactory playmates — a 
bdition which only portends trouble if not satisfactorily adjusted. 

Then there is the child who reflects his mother's attitude, who refuse* to fight or 
be theacgrenor, and in consequence earns the luune of "Siasy," "Lisuc," and other 
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epithets not conducive to the mapiification of his ego; thea loo [here ts (he diild 
who U the sm«U«t o( the group, and whom the others may habitually put it over 
on — lie may be satisfied with the rile for a time, but gradually the spirit of resentment 
msy creep in and the worm slowly turns, and he -will react to this situation in an asocial 
manntrr, often taking out his irritation nn a still younger ^roup or brother or sislrr. 

Throu^ this sketchy outline of possible sources of nmladjUKtment ariung from 
neighborhood conditions again it will be seen that the problem resolves itself into one 
of education. Who is better fitted to cope with this situation than the worker who 
has the opportunity of tnowjnK these groups and obscmng the child in his original 
setting? 

Through the Mtablishmeot of new interests and recreational outlets the worker 
will often be able to displace the old sources of dissatisfaction and lumish new con- 
Btmctive interests of a happier sort. 

The third i;reat source of dissatisfaction is to be found in the school life of the 
child. First, the child may be faced with failure. Through lack of equipment this 
problem has for a long time been a well rccognixed field for social intervention; the 
second source of failure in school progress with its concurrent diesatisf action may be 
the loss of time through illness; third, the child may fall to use his native equipment 
to the maJumum either through bad habits of study or disinterest on the part of the 
teacher or paKnta. 

In conclusion, what shall wc conceive as the broad aim of every social worker? 
She must first oblaln a full knowledge of the principles of mental hygiene. From 
this knowledge will come a broader insight. It U then the special task of the worker 
dealing with the» problems to tnmslate this insight into influence; through the 
medium of this new-found influence to assist the parents in gaining a broader vision, 
to enabli: them to be more open-minded, less bound down by tradition, to create In 
them a willingness to let the child grow and develop in t^urrnundings that do not 
lend to repress and confine him. Through this new parental understanding the child 
may be permitted to work out his problems with the assistance of a co-opeiating 
hooKbold. 

Secondly, through this influence the social worker may assist the teacher to 
recognize the problem of the growing child, so that she may sec that education fails 
when it is confined only to the realms of education; expressed in tcrma of ph>'sical 
and intellectual development, each child must be given an opportunity to gain self- 
expression, that he be free to develop hi! own indtvn'duftHsm in the intellectual sphere 
rather than to expect to turn him out at the end of his school career stampml with the 
trade mark of the general mold. Through the cSotts of the social worker the teacher 
must be furnished wiih some understanding of the numerous pttfitlls awaiting rhe 
growing adolescent child, tossed about on the restless tide of his emotions, and through 
this understanding the teacher herself may be enabled to furnish constructive help 
and guidance. 

The worker should conceive M her fundamental task that of furnishing the child 
with whom it is her privilege to work a better understanding of him«.elf and his rekllon 
to the family and his associates. 

And further wc should conceive as our aim in every case of misconduct the care- 
ful ei:amination of alt the elements entering into the ca&e, and tlirough the medium 
of this Imowkdge we should attempt the reconstruction of the diild's environment. 



THE RESP0XSIBIUT7 OP A FAMILY AGENCY —RAY MONO aSl 

Tiizing that do concrete rules of the game can be kud domi, for each cue reciuirca 
dfic plan of action, fitted to the cspcciaJ turds as detcttnincd through the cuieful 
f of each mdividual case. 

THE RESPONSIBIUTY OF A FAMILY AGEN'CY AT A TIME OF 
INDUSTRIAL READJUSTMENT 

Stockton Raymond, GenertU Secretary, Family Wtijart Socidy, Botlen 

The prim&r}> purpose of family social work is the promotion of Hound family life. 
ft evils as ignorance, unrighteousness, poverty, and disease are attacked at the most 
tcgic point — the home^by promoting iht opportunity and incentive for education, 
.tb, recreation, induatry, and spiritual development. 

Seventy-&vc yean ago in Mauacbuutts prrsons unable to con for thcm^lves 
e (armed out to whoever would provide for their physical Deeds at tbe least cost 
ht community. 

Today family social work is essentially conslruclivc. It seclts not only nUef 

prevention and more than either of these the development of capacity. Every 
Jly has both &!uets and liabiliticti — is both rirh and poor. I-amily social work 
the negative side seeks the relief of distress and protection against hazards; on 
positive side the development of assets. The attitude is that of a father toward 
son. It combines protection against adverse coaditiona with opportunities and 
mti\x for the development of capacity. 

As the family agency stresses more and more positive values it finds 
If ioevitably concerned with sodal ud industrial conditions. Sound family 
is dependent upon regular cmpEoyment, a living wage, good industrial conditions, 
.leisure time for recreation, family duties, and self-expression. 

The family agency must rccoKnij:€ the relationship between case work and indus* 
1 standards. Certain lipeciaUzed agendcs have been charged with failure in their 
rtment of the individual to consider the welfare of the entire family group. Thew 
;rcat danger that the family agency, engrossed by intensive work with fomiUcB, 
f fail to recognize the relationship between case work and the larger aspect of the 
nstrial situation. This must not be. Young workers are coming to the family 
Bcieft full of interest in social coudiliuns. Case work must be done in such a way 
» increase rather than diminish that interest. Unemployment, violent reduction 
•ugcs, decreasing prices, and frequent labor controversies are the factors in the 
lent industrial situation which most seriously a0ea family life. All of them except 
reasing costs result in applications to the family agency. 

Under such circumstances what Is the responsibility of the family agency ? First, 
aust maintain its own standard of work; second, it must square its polidcs with 

social and industrial situationj third, it must interpret its everyday experience 
uch a way as to lead eventually to conditions more favorable to tbe full develop- 
It of family life. These tasks are so closely interwoven that it is difficult to con- 
ff one without reference to the other. 

Shall applications due to uni:mplo>-ment, underpayment, and strikes be accepted 
the family agency ? Under normal conditions such applications may be accepted 
the family agency without lowering its standard of the work or advererly affecting 
Ostrial itandarda. Applications ate telatively few and not likely by sheer numbers 
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to swamp the agency. Resources exist for dealing with the unemployed as 
there are enough jobs to ro arounf), and with the underpaid when there is 
oppartunily to find work moie adequately compensated. Even the striker at| 
dealt with when it is posaibic (or him to find work in some emplo)-™*!!! which ii^ 
involved in the strike. j\slongaspbsarcobtaiiiablcatali\-iDKwage, Uteuoenp 
underpaid, and strikers have the power to solve their difficulties, and thus the { 
of adjustment may be approached from a ca»e work angle without unfavoraUe^ 
upon indufitrial standards. 

But an entirely different situation exists at a time of {nduslrial deprcssioaj 
unemployment is widespread because there arc too few jobs to go around, whesl 
untlerpaid hat no alternative except unemplo)-mcnt, and when no work for the i 
is available in industries not aHected by the strike. Under these drcumstanca I 
standards of the family afliency are imperiled by an avalanche of applicatiou -^ 
which it is without the resources to deal. The remedy is not one of individual tA'f ^ 
meat but lies in the industrial and economic field entirely beyond the control dl ^ 
of the individuals involved or of the family agency. *' 

Shall the family agency accept applications due to industrial factors beyonl ** 
control, or that of the individuals concerned, with which it is without the tatut 7" 
cope successfully? The answer to this (lueslion involves serious difhcuttles. ( 
such applications be accepted without impairment of standard ? Will reftisaltoaca *" 
them involve useless suffering ? Will refusal result in the establishment of emerp 7* 
relief organizations which will be badly administered ? Should acceptance be e* | 
tioncd upon adequate public support and a bona fide effort by the community toi f ' 
in a constructive way with the problem involved t Does a public agency exist < 
should assume responsibility? Should applications be accepted in order to 
first-hand tnforma tion which may lead to progress in dealing^ with the pr 
Will refusal to accept applications occasion the loss of support necessary to 
the usual work of the agency? In general, it may be said that applicatfoBSi 
primarily (o industrial factors should not be accepted unlets public support su 
to maintain standards is assured, and at the same time nn earnest effort is __^ 
by the community to deal constructively with the problems involved. ** 

The family agency, if it attempts to deal with the unemployed, ihe undupi * 
and the strikers, must square its policies with the larger aspects of the sitaatioo. " 
may be useful to state some of the principles which should ^vcm the family AgeDC; 
formulating these policies. To supplement regularly the wages of an able-bodl ' 
worker employed on full time tends to undermine industrial standards by decreari ' 
the pressure for a living wage. To provide material assistance for the unemplof ' 
relieves industry of a responsibility which It should be encouraged to assume. 
aid a striker aligns the agency dchnitrJy on the side of the strike without regaid 
iU merits. Unemployment, underpa)-meiit, and strikes are economic and indt 
problems and must be treated as such. The adequale treatment of unemploj 
underpayment, and strikes requires regular employment, a living wage, and 
acceptable method for the settlement of industrial disputes, all of which, csp 
at a time ol industrial readjustment, arc clrariy beyond the scope of the work of I 
family sodal a^eiKy. It is often sound case work to advise a man whose moi 
weakened because of unemplo>'nient to accept work at less than a living wage. 
this policy ouinot be justified from the point of view of its cf!ccts upon indus 




adards. Nor can it be justified upon the grounds that it will not affect industrial 
adards, &incc it involves comparatively few iadividuiils. 

From the experience of ascnciei which have attempted at a time of industrial 
session to deal with unemployment and its tiand-mojden, underpayment, certain 
cluuons m^iy be reached. CcntnU relief funds and the central icgistnilion of the 
ployed involve great dangers. Where central relief and registration have been 
ipted numerous applications have m^de case work impossible, and the result 
been iadiscriminate relief. Bundle days, bread lines, and soup Idtcfacns should 
litscoura^ed^ since they tend to distract public attention from more fundamental 
Biderations and are likely to do more barm than good. The unemployed ihauld 
CarefuUy disllngui&hed from the u&cmployablc. Thu b necessary for a correct 
ly^ of the problem, as well as in order to insure proper treatment. 

All agcitdcs engaged in relief work should use the registration bureau. Rcgistra- 
I. with a reliable emplaymenl bureau should be insisted upon as a condition to the 
nting of relief. Made work is as likely to have a demoralizing eBect as is relief, 
vmploy 3 man la moving a sand pile from one place to another is surely more 
aoralizing than to gi^-e relief outright. Relief employment should approximate 
>loymcnt under narmal conditions, with regard to the utility of the work done, and 
laid be orgaiuzed under the direction of agencies accustomed to deal with wmilar 
blems. The unemployed man must be stimulated to be constantly on the look- 
for other work, and for this reason relief work should not be given on a full time 
Is. It is unwise ordinarily to provide work for women who are not usually employed 
:ad of for their jobless husbands, but the unemplaycd man should be expected 
do the things he can do in his own borne. Employment is the only adequate 
ledy for unemployment. Relief may lessen sulTering but is no solution of the prob- 
Tbe family agency in meeting its responsibility during a time of industrial 
djustment must continually urge the necessity for making every effort to 
>raote real work. 

In view of the factors involved it is not surprising that some family agencies have 
used during the period of industitai stress ta accept re&jraiisibility for dealing with 
unemployed, the underpaid, and the striker. Nor is it surprising that some of 
k agencies which have attempted to deal with such applications have been criLidzed 
m the grounds that their polidcs have tended to undcnninc industrial standards. 
* The difficulty which the family agency cncounlcrs in the effort to adopt policies 
luch will not undermine industrial standards arises out of the fact, already indicated, 
at it is impossible to deal on a case work basis with factors which are essentially 
njustrial and economic. 

The family social agency, whetlicr or not it accepts applications due to industrial 
adjustment, is responsible for interpreting the facts of its everyday experience In 
Lch a way as to throw all possible Uf^t upon the situation. Knowledge of the fftcts 
ataila the duty to bear witness to them. 

The family agency assumes no authority for community organization. This 
xt, however, docs not lessen its responsibility for making known the facts about 
•nditiona which affect family life. Even in communities in which council of social 
Sencies or federations exists there remains with the individual agency the rcspotud- 
ility for bearing witness to the facts about social and industrial conditions for the 
urposc of atimulflting coiistructi\x community action. 




The public a.t the time of induatrid reidjustraciit may insist that no crisis exiits. 
The Fear that unwise action may follow should not deter Uie family fif^ncy from the 
effort to aroune the community to a, realixation of tacts. The ostrich policy of burying 
Lbe Iiesd in the sand must be avoidnl at all cost. The forlinK tha.1 nothing coostnic* 
tive can be done to meet the situxtion should be cocnbatcd in evcr>- possible wsy. 
The Amcric&n .\<isadstion for Labor Lei^^ation will supply material which can be 
used efiectii-ely in showinR Ch^t cotutructive measures for dealing with unemployment 
a lonj; lime ba.<us arc not only possible but entirely practicable. 

The view often expressed that there is no real unemployment, but that thoae out 
work are either on strike or refuse to work at a fair wa^ should be met by a plain 
statement of the facts. Fluctuations in prices at a time ol industrial readjustment 
rcsuH in misinforms tiO'n and uncertainty reitardinit the cost of living. The publica- 
tion of periodic statements showing clearly the facts about the cost of li\FiDg is a 
DOiistructi\'e service which the family agency can render In the interest of a linng 
wage. The family af^cncy should continually btar witness to the importance of 
regular employment attd to the dcmornliung effect of unemployment oo the worker 
and his family. 

Immigration is a factor in the industrial situation upon which the family ageDcy 
may throw liftht. The unskilled Italian workers living in the north end of Boatoc 
were the group hit first iind hit hardest by the present industrial depression. Vel 
before the new immigratEon law became effective shipload after shipload of their 
countrymen arrived to swell Ute number of unemployed. If the facts about the labor 
coarkct were available through the operation of an adequate national employment 
Mrvicc the Dow of imraigra.ots might be regulated, at least to some extent, upon the 
buis of the demand for labor. This might be done on the present percentage 
basis by vesting in some administrative body the authority to Increase or decrease 
the percentage within prescribed limits according to existing industrial cooditioiMi. 
la this way a logical relutionship would be established between inmUgntion and Uu 
possibilities for the industrial assimilation of the new arrivals. 

The family agencies at a lime of industrial depression must point out the Deed 
for additional facilitieji for the vocational training of young people who are unemployed 
and who will become either more efficient industrially or leu so according to whether 
or not the opportunity and incentive for vocational tmning arc provided. 

The family agency should know something of economics. It should be able to 
show, not only how subnormal industri^ standards affect family life, but how drcrcaM 
in purchasing power tends constantly to widen the circle of deprcsdon. 

The spirit of family social work is expressed by the axiom, "For every wroog 
there is a remedy." Unemployment, underpayment, and strikes are wrtiDgs which 
have a pernicious effect upon family life. The family agency is justiticd io demandhtg 
action on the part of the community which will prevent industrial standards Imm 
failing below the point necessary for normal family life and for the development of 
todividual powers. It can best perform Its function by maintaining its own standard*, 
by squarinic its policies with the industrial situation, and by inter 
af its cvcr>'day experience in such a way m to arouse the oommunJi 
for dealing on a long time con.«truclivc basis with the industrial ood i 
aresented by industrial readjustment. 
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WOMEN'S WORK AND WAGES: THE WOMEN'S BUREAU AND 
Pl STANDARDS OF WOMEN'S WORK 

tery A nderxon. Director, Wamgn't Bureau, IfS. Depariment cf Labor, WashiMxton 

The Women's Bureau of ihc Department of I^bor waj created as a war service. 

■ found from its work during the war and the drmand mode for the kind of service 

idercd that it vould be expedient to mdcc this war Krvice a pcnnancnC bureau, 

I on June 5, iq 10, just n little over & yearsKO. Congress passed the bill ninkinj;thi5 

lu permanent. At the Department of Labor is the younKcst departmcat in the 

emmrnt, 90 too is the Women's Bureau the youngnl bureau in the Department of 

>r. As the industrial workers grew stronger and stronger, a more in^stent demand 

a. department of labor was made until finally it was created. Ard so it was with 

Women's Bureau — as the women worken entered into industry more and more, 

also bKame an insiatent demand that there »hould be created in the government 

lu concerned with the probkma peculiar to women in industry. 

The function of the Womea'a Bureau is twofold: &nt, to develop potJcieg and 

sdards which Oiall pTomote the welfare of wage-caming women, improve their 

klung conditions, increase their el3;dt:i)cyf and advance their opportunities for 

^£tablc emplo>ineat; second, to investigate and report upon matters pertaining to 

k welJari: of women in industry and publish the rcsulLs of these investigations. 

While the Women's Bureau is cliarged with these responsibilities, the federal 
irernment has no legal power to enforce any rpgulatinn. That is left entirely to the 
^rral states. Practically speaking, the entire enforcement of the regulations or Laws 
rtainin^ to wages and conditions of work for women in industry is in the hands of 
■ various state departments of labor. Therefore, the enunciation of standardsand 
llicies by the Women's Bureau is a guide rather than, a law, and serves also as a guide 
nrard uniformity in tcgisdation in the several states. No twn states out of the forty- 
^t have uniformity in legislation. Eight slates have the eight-hour day, but this 
Ight'hour-day legislation does not mean that ail the women in these eight states are 

Eing eight hours according to law. It may mean that the laws cover only manu- 
iring cstabli&hmi^nts in one state, mercantile establislimcnts in another state, and 
uranta and hotels in another state. It all depends upon bow fortunate those 
|ve been who have pilote<l this legislation through the various legislative hails. 
ftcn they have been obliged to compromise to gain anything, and have not achieved 
|»r ideal, but have only done the best they could under the drcumstancn. 

The pointing out of the inadequacy and the more or less baphaaard way in whlcb 
le states arc kfisbting can best be done by a federal agency because the stale agencies 
ive no adequate way of getting this all-around information. In addition to its 
Ivisoiy and policy-foiming acUviticn the Women's Bureau recommends ccrtUD 
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itin. low wftses, and improper working cooditions, all mUitBte against a strong, 
fromanhood. The working women themselves as well as the employers are 
ig to be content with & sentimental or idealistic appeal that is not based upon 
id if the facts arc prescated strongly and dearly, I am sure that action w'Jl be 
tut facts must be collected and must be presented In a fair and impartial way. 
d is open and there is cr>-ing need for a more scientific application of health ex- 
well as for more industrial engineers. The social orgamaalions and social 
come in contact with the industrial problems in their work, and there should 
ti more available mfannation than we now have for thtH most important wurk. 
Jal workers should at all times inform themselves on the iBdustriil question. 
line in contact with it in the different communities. Iajw wages and long hours 
I poverty and distress, and it is this end of the problem that faces the social 
when they go out on relief cases. It is very important that the social workers 
titform themselves and have information at their disposal in regard to the 
entals of the industrial life of the nation. They cannot possibly deal ade- 
with the Mtualion unless they know what is wrong in the nation's tife that 
■ povert>* and disease. Unless we know the fundameatal reasons for this 
B the work is only half done. 

B biggest question today and the most important is the industrial question, 
dlizens of this country should interest themselves to know and understand 
Olems so that we may have a just, fair, and lasting solution. The Women's 
is trying to do what ii can in this field, but is handicapped both from newness 
realion and from lack of suHicieDt appropriation to make larger and more 
c studies. 
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CHILD LABOR 

WORK OPPORTUNITIES AND SCHOOL TRAINING FOR 
COAL-MINERS' CHILDREN 

£Um Nathalie Mauhaes, Dirtier, taduslfhl Division. Faieni 
CkiUrm's Bureau, Waihiniion 



rbably oo industry has a greater influence upon the future of the children of the 
lity in which it is carried on than mining. By the very physical circumstances 
hich the industrj' must develop, it limits narrowly opportunities lx>th for Indus* 
1 sodal tchievcment for all who arc obliged to live within its environment, and 
lufflul degree it determines the fate of the growing child. Until recently little 
n known or thought about the child of the mining town. Living for the most 
:ommunities practically never reached by any branch of organized social work, 
lly visited even by the casual traveler, it is not surpriiiing that this should have 
Within the last few years, however, the general awakening of Interest in th* 
work of the coal-miner has resulted in opening the eyes of a few to the unique 
between the miner's life and the opportunities open to the miner's child. 
; FederaJ Children's Bureau bos lately completed two field studies of the condi- 
'ccting children in representative coal-mining communilieH, and it has seemed 
'orth while to present brieSy certain of the most significant fact^ which have 
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been bnni^t out by these studirs with reference to the opportunities for 
tnining which the mining town lays before its children. The fini of tboe 
made in the summer of iQig, centered at Shenandoah, a town of about 75,000 
tion in the aathracite coal 6el<Is of eastern Pennsylvania . The second, fr?nffi4*'^i 
year later, covered eleven mining towm or "camp»" in Raleigh County is thei 
taini of We-st Virginia. 

Mining, being rough work, is done in Urge part by inuni^raota or the sou of i 
grants. In Shenandoah abnost Iwo-thjrds of the chiklren inter\'iewi>d in the bar 
inquir)' were of foreign p.irent.ige, Lithuantanii and Poles predominating, and ( 
cent were thcmfwlves bom in foreign countrie*. The population of the 
coal camps in West Virginia, Kenlucky, and south wr^tern VirginJA, on the olber 
is still predomliuntly of native bvth, though foreign races are bcpnning to cost 

Child tabor in ikf atUkrariU area. — Children in the anthracite towns betpn 
1 very early age. Over half (1,652) of the 3,136 duklren between thirteen and 
years of age had already begun to do some kind of work, while two- fifths bad 
entered "regular employment," having made a final break with school. 
those, moreover, who had commenced regular work were among the younger ddiM 
over one-lcnth of the thirlecn-ycar-old children in the area ha.d already catered pa* 
nent employment. Over 600 of the children in the Shenartdoah district who bad p 
into Mime Itind of work hnd done so before they were fourteen, and over 400 badf 
school for a tegular job before lliat age. This proportion of children at work Ificntf 
with each year of age, so thai by the time the sixteenth year was reached sevcn-i 
had started regular work. Boys were more likely to go to work than girls, for ofUA 
boys in the area who had reached sixteen years of a^. &tt per cent were empbyirfi 
regular work, as compared nith a little over oni'-half the girls of that age. 

Nine-tenths of the boys from thirteen to sixteen who had dcfmitrly left schod* 
work had entered the mining industry as their first regular job, a number of thciii,t 
tlie way, according to their own statements, haWng gone to work in uiider^rouiM] OP 
pations even before the age of sExteen, in violation of the si.ate law. An e\-en luf 
proportion were at work in or about mines at the time of the study, and o&ly 67 
were found at the time of the inquiry to be employed in other industries. In 
every instance the boys in these industries were engaged in errand-boy or helpers' 
which paid them much lower wages than the work in the mines and likewise off* 
training at all for more lucrtitive and responsive work. 

LAs for the mining industry itself, the majority of boys when questioned 
that they felt that it offered no opportunity for advancement. Only 4 boys out 
might e.xpcct by the time they reached middle age to earn 8.s much as $1 ,850 Jq « 
of abnormally high production. The conditions and hazards of the work, mo 
further alTect the boys' opportunities in that they run a spwcial risk of being 
crippled, or otherwise physically handicapped. 
The girls in the area enjoyed a somewhat greater variety of work oppoftuni 
than boys. Most of them (422 out of 453] found work either in nearby factories 
personal and domestic service, the former employing indeed almost three-fifths of 
the girls doing regular work. 
CMM \abot in the bittimiiMUS field. — In the mountain coel camps of the bitumiooo! 
fields opportunllies For employment are still more meager. Mining is not only ^1 
principal but piacdcaUy the only Industry. Outside the settlements there is pi 
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ally nothing for a man to do except to work on a rough mountain fann or to join a 
■^himber itang if there happens to be one nearby. 

^' There arc no breakers at the biiuininou& collcerics and the only occupation in 
<" which a considerable number of boys are used i& underground. This worlc a boy cannot 
■• do legally until he is sixteen yeais old. But even inchidlng those who could legally be 
i^ employed in the mines, the number of boj's thirteen to sixteen years of age frho had 

started regular wort in the West Virginia camp was small — one-fifth as compared with 
^^ almost thrce-&ELhs in the anthracite area. For women and girU tlic only pos&ible 
*^ employment in the West Virginia ramp is in domestic ser.-ice or in clerical work in the 
■■ company stores and oBices. but oppurluiutics for such work are few. Most women in 
t^tbe mining camp do their housework unassisted, and there is but one company store 

Pa camp. Only 4 per cent of the West Virginia girls between thirteen and sixteen 
are of age had been regularly employed, as compared with 39 per cent of the girla in 
c Shenandoah district. 
Early ickool-itcnng atid its cautet. — Fewer chances for work ought to mean that 
h* the boy's or girl's school life is prolonged and that the child is better equipped for 
*■ vocational life before becoming a wage-earner. It is true that the proportion of chit- 
m drea remaining in school after the age of fourteen ts reached was found to be greater in 
■P the West Virginia than in the Shenandoah area. Nevertheless, a great many children 
ite in both distticti Left school between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, even wlun they 

tdid not go to work. In W^cst Virginia the number of children of these ages who had 
left school was atmoKt twice as large as the numlirr who had gone to work, so that about 
i» one-tenth of all the children thirteen to sixteen years old in the West Virginia camps 

I were ndther at work nor in school. In the Shcmindoah area 391 , or 8 per cent of Iho 
total number of these ages, and iS per cent of the siJtteen-year-old children were 
neither regularly at work nor were they attending school. 
OvtT three-fourths of the West Virginia children who reported the grade completed 
before leaving school had not con^dered it worth while or had not found it posslblci 
to go beyond the sixth grade. Almost a third of these children who reported their age 
at leaving had Left before they were fourteen yeant old, and before the age of sixteen 
was reached nil except one-sixth had deserted the schoolroom. In the Shenandoah 
^ area, almost one-fourth had left school before they were fourteen. No doubt some 
^ of these children became fourteen during the summer vacation aiter leaving school so 
B> that not all of them were violating the state law which required atleodance up to 
that age. 

The ease with which compulsory education and child labor laws can be evaded Is 
probably an important factor in early school-leaving. 

Probably the most important underlying cause of early school-leaving in the min- 
ing community is to be traced to the failure of the schools to provide the child with a 
training which appears to him or to his parents to be in any way related to the life of the 
community in which he lives. 

Educational opporttinitifi fvr miftfn' children. — If work offers little to the child of 
the mining ton*n or camp, school, in the child's estimation, at least. ofTera but little 
more. Almost a third of the children io Shcnandoab, when asked their reason for 
leaving school, said that they were dissatisfied with it. Slow progress in school was 
certainly a factor in breeding discontent with school. Even when children are not 
obliged by poverty or other circumitanccs to least school as soon as the law permits, 
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they OK of counc more likely to leave school at the esxliest poasible moment If 1 
older than (he other children ID tbelrgradc, orif thry hivebe«nobligrd toicpaltbr 
aafflC acbool woric >-ear after year. By the time a child is fourteen ytAn old be fi^ 
the sdiocd work and discipline of the fourth or fifth grade entirely ucudaiiUd tob 
Tipeiis. ^nd he ts annous lo escape and will if he can, even if he has to combat ptntll 
opposition in ardcTtodoso. In spite of the much smaller proportion of chDdia lov- 
ing school (or work than in the anthracite field, retardation was much more maifcadil 
West Virginia, especially amoDR school-leaving children. Of the 89 chOdren vlioU 
left school for whom age and grade were available, only r^ per cent bad be«n in ocacai 
or advanced grades as compared with 38 per cent who remained in school. laSienU' 
dbah 65 per cent of the children thirteen to sixteen yean of age still in school ocicii 
nomuJ or advanced grades. Thirteen of the West Virginia chUdrea who had k& 
school, or about t in every 8 who left, were unable to read and write. In gfcfwft^Aat 
I in 10 was unable to read and write. 

Id the largcrmiutng towns, that is, towns in which the population is 7,000 oroHn. 
high schools as well as schools covering the grammar gntdeg are maintained. Ib 61 
"campa" or "patches," however, the schools arc rural in type, often having bntOK 
room and one teacher to the five or six grades which arc given. The fact that a dtik 
must go to town in many cases to complete even the elementary course piobil^ 
accounts in part (or the large number who drop out at the 6ftb or »iztb grade. T)* 
completion of the last grade in the Sichool appeals to the child as an excellent timttt 
stop. Some of the smaller rommunities have no schools at all. This does not aai 
in all cases that a child hasabsolutcly no school which he may attend, but a z-milemA 
to a school in another carap 13 not uncommon on the roads which in winter or di«U> 
weather heromc impiutsahlc. BecAUse of distance and weather, the children, 
West Viridnia father expressed it, can attend Khool only on "picked days." " 
doubly unfortunate in view of the short school terms which prc\'ail. The term ' 
from five to nine months in the Appalachian area. In the West Virginia caiapsi 
usually only six months, the tenn required bylaw, though some of the mtidDg< 
panics supplement the ^ounty funds in order to lengthen the school terra a 
or two. 

In order that children may team anything in so short a time, the mod 
teaching is necessary. But as a matter of fnct, except in rare instances, the teac 
the schools of the miiiiiiK cunps are uniformly poorly trained. Here, too, thai 
company in some cases steps in and pays a higher salar>- to secure n better teachi 
of their own selection. In Raldgh County, 34, or exactly half, of the teachers in 
mining camps in one school di.itrict reported their education had ne%-er even bceni 
high school. XorhavemanyoE them had much experience to olTsct their lack of I 
ing, at Least one-eighth of these teacheni never having taught before the yemr o( 1 
larvey. 

Needless to say, these teachers have had no in-^tniction in methods of t( 
English to foreigners, and have in most cases little or no sympathetic understanding ( 
mining-town life. The lack of suitable rooming and boarding places in the avtxifl 
mining town makes it not only more diSicult than it would otherwise be to 
teachers of the right kind, but results in the teacher's living entirely apart fi 
community, so that the school is not the center of the social activities of the 
which It could and ought to be. 
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Tlie situation is rtndcKd worse by the Urge chssn which the tescben ure obliged 
to handle and by the very funeral overcrowding of classrooms. One teaicher in Weat 
Virgimahjid 73 duldicn enrolled, lUiother loo, another 8i, and from 45 to 60, including 
several di&ereni grades, was common. A fourth of the schoolrooms in the scbooi dis- 
tricts of West Viigima. covered by the Children's Bureau survey had too few seals for 
the aversKc number oC pupils attending and at least five had no seats at all, or from 
three to seven iingie seats for classes of from 18 to 55 pupils. Pupils bad to sit two or 
three in a seat, And one parent »aid that her child had tosii on the 6oor, so that she was 
glad whcQ the traiiber sent liini home saying that she could take do puptU unrler eight 
years of age, A aumbct of the childrvn covered in our survey were obliged tostay away 
from schoal because there was no room for ihcm. Few mining-town schools have any 
playgrounds and many have no play space, except the streets and railroad tracks, where 
crap-shooting, smoking, and card-playiog arc frequently the favorite forms of play. 

The school curriculum, too, is meager and unsatisfactory, and is confined to in- 
struction in the three R's. Vocational counts are rare. Only about one-tenlb of the 
Shenandoah children had bad even any manual training or hamcmslung courses. In 
only a few of the schools in the West Virginia area had even so much as a sewing class 
been introduced. Conlinualion riassrs offer an excellent opportunily to give voca- 
tional work, but even in Shenandoali it vras found that no continu^itioa classes !□ any 
subjects were being conducted in the area, though attentliince at coQtinuaiion school 
is required of working children under sixteen years of age in Pennsylvania in districts 
where 30 children are eligible to attend. 

While short-unit trade-extension courses for men already employed in the mines 
are beginning to be given in a number of places, usually under state auspices, day 
vocattonal schools for children from fourteen up are practically unknown cucept in the 
few large cities in which mining is only one of a number of important industries. Of 
the silt most productive coal slates, four (West Virginia, Keniucky. Ohio, and Illiaois), 
in answer to an intjuiry from the bureau, report no, or practically no, vocational work 
is coal-niining towns for children under sixteen. Indiana, in 6 mining communities 
(all except one town of over 3,000 population), however, has e^lahliOied all-day courses 
in one or more vocational subjects, generally agriculture or home economics, for chiU 
dren between fourteen and eighteen. In Pennsylvania, trade preparatory work is given 
in the full-time day schools of 3 school districts in which mining is the predominant 
industry, and vocational borne economics in 33. 

Deprived of a proper schooling, without opportunity tor wholesome play, driven 
early into the routine of unskilled labor in mine or household, or more rarely into the 
factory, what future lies before the hundreds of thousands of children who are growing 
up in our mining towns today ? In the Isolation of their lives the majority of the boys 
will probably in any event follow in Ihdr fathen' footsteps and become the miners of 
the next generation, and an even greater proportion of the girls will as wives of miners 
spend their lives in the physical and social isolation of the camp. Nevertheless, it is 
only fair that both boys and girls sliould be offcrni as broad a view as it is possible to 
give them of vocational opportunities outside as well as within the mining community 
and should be able to obtain practical training at least for all kinds of work carried on 
within and about the community. Home economics training for the girls and women, 
and agriculture and borne gardening for all the population in the more niml areas, are 
of special importance. Day vocatioiml schools, continuation and evening daaset 
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should oHer Uiese opportunities to tlie giri and boy in the miiiliig camp, as they are now 
doing in other industrial cammunities. 

But the most inunediatc and prcs&ing need is obviously fora type of education so 
available, and ao adapted to the child's life and iotcfetts, u to combat the influence of 
family trudition nnd the lure of wagtr-earning long enough to insure to htm at least the 
rudiments of a sound elementary education. 

LcgiiiLation cQcctivdy administered should keep out of worlt and in school childnn 
who have not received thu minimum, and »cholanhips or pensions sbould be pro^'ided 
for those who«c families cannot unaided aiTord lo keep them in school. Proper saper- 
vision should be given to boys and girls during their first years of work. Five of the 
six most important coat-prod udng stales now have coniinuatioD-school laws, which 
■provide an excellent opportunity to put into cflect an adequate program of supervisioa 
for worluD^ childTcn in mining communitjes, including supervisioa of their health, 
recreatioo, and further vocational training. 
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B. ENFORCEMENT OF PHYSICAL STAIflDARDS FOR 
WORKING CHILDREN 

George P. Bartk, IS.D., Director, School Bygiene Bureau, iiUvtouke* 

Fancied economic necessity oi desire determines about twenty million children of 
the United States between the ages of ten and fifteen years to engage in some industrial 
pursuit. Whether or not tbe labor of rtitldrcn is necessary for business growth and 
development is still a matter of contention at least in some pacts of the country. 
The fact remains, however, that this vast army of children is drafted into the maclitxom 
of industry at a period of life when most of them should be enjoying a fruition into 
healthy manhood and womanhood unhampeced by the hazards and untoward influ- 
ences of daily toil 

Inaunudi as the greatness and welfare of a state depend on the quahty of man- 
hood And womanhood whkh it rears, it would seem to be but ordinary business fore- 
sight for the state to protect the child from influences which miglit mar the perfection 
of its citizenship. 

It seems but rca.sonable that assurance be had that the child is physically St to 
undergo the strain of industrial life before it enters it; and yet the laws of twenty 
states still make no provision at nil for a physical examination even when the child 
accepts bi& first job. 

The reason for requiring a physical examination before issuing a working permit 
to the child is to prevent children from going [o work before they are physically fit or 
from allowing them to engage in unwholesome, dangerous, or unsuitable occupations. 
Reliable data on the influence of employment in industry on the health and welfare 
of children arc still si\dly lacking. The sickness surveys conducted by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in r^is to 1917 in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
North CaroUna, Pitlsburgh, Kansas City, Boston .Rochester. Trenton and Chelsea, 
New York City, show that 1 1 out of every 1,000 persons under fifteen were incapaci- 
tated from work and (35 out of 1,000 between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four; 
but these statistics are of small help to us in the present problem. The amount ol 
incapacity for work Idctcucs rapidly with advancing age. This, of course, is to be 




expected but is it not worth while to &nd out wtietKer this tncreaung tncaptdty b&a 
not its foundation in the earlier years of strife and toil, and if so, to what eitent ? 

MORTALrrV STATISTICS OF TUBERCUUDSIS OF ALL FOIUS IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR J9Ht 
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These figures must not be mi5iatcq>rctctl, howe\-er, as Indicating that work alone 
is responsible for the enormous increase in deaths from this disease, at what should be 
the most vigorous and productive ages, but it should awaken a desire for more specific 
knowledge. Ten states and the District of Columbia have a law pcnnitting the 
certificate-issuing officer to require a child who docs not appear to be in fit physical 
condidoa to go to wortL to be examined by a physician before be can secure an employ- 
ment certificate. 

While better than notliing, it is obvious that merely aixing up a child, as it were 
— and that by a layman— will fall to disclose even very serious defects of internal 
organs or of the special senses or of the nervous system, to say nothing about defects 
in an incipient stage which are sliU iunenaUe to cure if treatment and supervision Ii 
exercised. Eighteen states only haveamandator^'rcqiiircmeiit of aph)^calexainitta< 
lion by a physician for every child securing aa empIo>-ment certi&:ate. 

The temu usually employed in the laws are "Nornial development" and "Physi- 
cal fitness for intended work." These arc very elastic terms. The Children's Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, with the aid and advice of a committee selected from 
those actively engaged in child health work, have formulated tentative .standards ol 
normal development and physical fitness for children about to go to work. These 
fltAndards arc based on such data as could be obtained, hut these proved to be very 
me&ger and often inaccurate. 

Child bodies do not vary to any considerable extent among the various states 
and it is sincerely hoped that these standards will be universally adopted that there 
may be uniformity in method of exarainatico. The committee has also devised a form 
for the recording of findings in the examination. With the adoption ol uniformity 
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of procedure, nomuLl dcvdoptncot fcs usfd In the Uws wilt have a deGoition; and 
physical fitness for a specific occupation can be determined by a prectM and definite 
knowtedf^ of the physical condition of the child; and, by a repetition of the exunina> 
lion, de&nite i1at» can be obtained as to the effect of the various occupations on the 
growth ol the body and on the health of the child. 

No state now requires that every worlcing child be examined at regular intervals. 
With the establishoient of cootinuAtion or vocational school, a splendid opportumty 
is afforded (o provide tor re-examinations of children at work and to gather much 
desired da,ta on Uie influence of occupations OD growth, health, and d«vclop[ncnt, 

Twcnty-tn-o states now have in force a coxnpulsory continuation school law, 
i.e., Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, towa, Kentuclcy, Massachusetts, Micbigant 
Missouri, Montana, Xebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Peonsylvtinia, Utah, Washtngtoo, and Wisconsin; all except 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Washington have provisions requiring schools to be 
established and children to attend under certain sped^cd conditions. These four 
have no compulsory pro\'iuons for c'ltabli.'ihmcnt. 

In MilTraukee two school physicians and one nurse arc assigned to duty at the 
continuation, school. Health supervi^on is conducted at this srhool in exactly the 
same manner as it is in the other schools, the teachers seorling all children who seem 
to be ailing in any way to the doctors. Besides this the children arc given a pb>'sical 
examination at as regular intervals as may be. These physicians aim examine all 
children who desire a working permit if such examinatLon hag not already taken 
pUcc at the school which the child lost attended. It is the practice, whcne^'er poesi- 
ble, to have the child examined in the school which he u attending so that the 
advisability of pennitting the child lo go to work may be determined by a ronsulta- • 
tion o( principal and school doctor, Lc., those who have had the child under observa- 
tion for a long period of tine. If the child's appliralion is considered favorably, hts 
entire health record since tus advent at the school is sent to the physicians at the 
continuation school for their enlightenment as to the health of the child during his 
school career. Because tliis close superviuon ispo^hle, it was determined to issue 
several kinds of pennits, as follows: 

A frrovisional permit. — Issued to children who have a cnnectablc physical defect 
but who must pay for the correction of this defect (rom their own earnings because of 
poverty In the family. Such permits arc issnied with the proviso that the defect be 
corrected within a definite period of time, usually one month for defects of vision, 
for other defects up to three months as the Judgment of the examining ph>-5ician may 
dictate. Of 1,070 such permits issued from October S, 1920, to June t, igat, 594 
secured corrections within the time specified, 350 required one extension of time, 107 
required two extensions, and 19 required more than two extensions. No extensions 
arc granted unless dc&nite proof is offered that the child is receiving regular treatment. 
If proof of treatment is not present, revocation of the permit is recommended. 

Temporary re/utal of ptrmit.^Xt correction of a defect was recommended while 
the child was in attendance at school, and the parents were financially able to secure 
correction, the issuance of a permit Is i>ot recommended until correction is had. 

Permit limited as to job. — Permits ate recommended for definite kinds of wort 
only, because of some untoward physical condition in the child. Permits are not 
recommended when, in the judgment of the principal and the doctor, the health of 
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the child would suffer by entry into {ndustty. Revocatloo or suspension of pennit li 
recommended whi;R sufficient diliKcnce is not shown io securing correction or if work 
is promg detrimental to the child. 

Unreserved pennits are recommended when the child hns met nil educational 
nod physical nrquircments. This method of procedure is only possible because of the 
splendid co-operation of the State Industrial Commission in requiring children to 
report to the doctor at the time set. This is done by means o! a postal card notice 
tent to the employer or to the child. It is distinctly staled oo the permit that it is a 
provisional permit only, giving the reason for the proviso. Thus the co-operation of 
the employer is secured and he frequently insists that the child secure treatment u 
qiucUy as possible. 



C. NOTES ON STREET TRADES DEPARTMENT AND MILWADKEE 

NEWSBOYS' REPUBLIC 

Pcny O. Povfdi, Suptntisor afSlrea Trades, ifUicaukee PuMk Schotits 

The Wisconsin Street Trades Law, forbidding boj-s under twelve, and girls under 
eighteen years of age, and licensing all ncivaboys, booiblaclts, bill boys, and street 
venders from twelve to seventeen years oi age in dties of the &rst class, was enacted 
by the lej^lature in iQif, and took eCfect January i, 1911. The law was made state- 
wide in [gi8. The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin rslablishcd the inforcing 
agency January 1, iq la, to liccsue all street traders witUn the city limits of Milwaukee. 
The duty of inforcement wu transferred from the Industrijil Commission to the 
Milwaukee Boa.rd of School Directors in June, 1913. 

The Wisconsin law is progressive and practical, but additional power is given the 
inforcing bodies by %-irtuc of the WLsconun Workmen's Compensation Law, which 
stipulates that the employer will be assessed triple damages in case the child was 
unlawfully employed ut the time of the accident. Two-thirds of the assessment must 
be paid by the employer, while the ordinary assessment or one-third can be liquidated 
by the insurance company. The Supreme Court tias upheld this clause in the 
compensation law, hence strengthening the street trades law. 

The Milwaukee Newsboys' Republic was founded October, igia. for the pmpoK 
of inforcing the street trades law and carrying on a general program of constructive 
welfare work. The constitution of the Republic, which followed the plan of the 
United States Constitution, was adopted. 

At present, there are iboul 4,300 licensed street traders on record, classified ai 
follows: 1,000 inactive and irregular street traders, 400 bill boyg, 950 sellers, tSoo 
carriers, and 30 mi^ccllLancDus street traders, including bootblacks and guides. Boot- 
blacks and guides must secure special permits, to be extended c^-cIy three months. 
The gn.nting of a special permit to shine shoes is conditioned upon satisfactory schoo) 
work and the previous good record of the applicant. 

All applicants for street-trades badges and permits are required to present their 
age record, school record, promise oi parent to co-operate, agreement by the ncM-spapcr 
company to employ and a promise by the newsboy to obey the law, which is all provided 
lor on the application used by the department. Tlie office system enables us to follow 
up each street trader by the number of his badge, the school that he atlmds, ud the 
alphabetical arraogemeot of his name. 
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All newsboys in tlie pi^lic luiil large parochial schools are oiijanized into club« 
bi chfirge of a teacher who acu as club &dv-i&or. lospecUoas are made by the club 
kdvisoTs once a month and checked over by the Supervisor of Street Trade* at least 
ODCC a year. A city-wide clean-up of miscelkaeous violations of the law cummitted 
by boys outside of the rank and file of Ucetxsed street traders is conducted in the schools 
twice a year. About five hundred vioUtioos a year an checked in this manner. 

The law Is enforced by seventy-two newsboy officers, who wear badges of authority 
and report violations of the street trades law on a regular complaint blank.. Upon 
receipt of the complaint at the office a summoDi a scat to the parent in accvrdanoe 
with the nature of the violation. 

Nine forms of sunuaons are used by the department, ranging from an ordiaaT>' 
noUce to appear, to a summons requiring speedy uctiun on the part of the parents. 
The attendance of the trial board is very 5ati&factor>'. About 30 per cent do not 
respond to the first notice sent out, but usually make their appearance upon receipt 
of another letter which conveys the importance of the viotetion. It is presided over 
by three newsboy judges who are assisted by the Supervisor of Street Trades. 

The trial board has disposed of over live thousand cases invohing the many 
sections of the street trades law in addition to cases such as smoking, swearing, petty 
•tealing, and first stagci of delinquency among newsboys. The aid of the Juvenile 
Court has been invoked in approximately fifteen cases. 

Our direct control over the money-earning privileges of the newsboy and the 
present limitations of the Juvenile Court law are the reasons that the large percentage of 
street trades violations arc handled itt the trial board in preference to the Juvenile Court. 

The &rst technical oiTendcr h usually warned and dismissed, but a record ii kept 
of the case in the current file for future reference to be used in the event that the 
itreet trader becomes a chronic repeater. About 35 per cent become second offenders 
and the percentage of chronic violators is reduced to 3 per cent. The street trader 
who appears in trial board three times or more, loses his badge for a period of from two 
weeks to six monthti, which is equivalent to a fine, because he is prohibited from 
plying his trade during the period of suspension. We have our own reporting system, 
but do our best to refrain from using the terms of the regular court and, therefore, do 
not call it a probatitin system. 

In 1911, 76 out of 14.; boys from Milwaukee County at the Industrial School for 
Bays of Wisconsin were newsboys. In 1916, of 55 boys from Milwaukee County, 3 
were newsboys, showing the decrease in the number of newsbo)-* in Milwaukee 
County that had been committed to the industrial school. 

Principals and teachers report less truancj' and a higher standard of depoitment 
and scholarship from newsbo>'s than that achieved prior to the enactment and enforce- 
ment of the present street trades law. 

The Republic is divided mto states and the congressmen from each state are 
supervised by a deputy who must report to the prcsidcnl of the Republic and the 
Supervisor* of the Street Trade* as to the condition of his state and the work accom- 
plished by the congressmen. The newsboy officers include president, vice-president, 
cabinet members, judges, deputies, senators and coDKressmcn, who arc elected annually 
by popular election in all the schools. The congressmen and officers of the Republic 
are presented with bronze and enamel buttons as a token of honor for services rendered 
to the^Rcpublic. Carfare is paid to all officers of the Republic. 
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The Republic publishes a regular mAgnzine known u the Ne;»boy.t World, 
condutU social cenlcr cluba sod has established a churactcr-buUdiiig scheme known 
u the Rnights of the Caavas Bag, for group clubwork in the social centere. Scholar- 
ship, sick beoelit, aad athEctic funds are created by sniall contributioas from general 
Milmukeeuis. Tb« Republic conduoa the usual proRram carried on by agenda 
working with boys, uainx tlie social centers (or meeting pLirposcs. 

The enlorccmenl of the street tiades Uw in Milwaukee by self-governing mcthodB 
has rai&ed the standard of Milwaukee newsboys and decreased juvenile delinquency 
among street traders, all being the objectives of the law. The Milwaukee Newsboys' 

HRepubUc is a permanent sodal agency of the dty. 

p. Although co-opcratioQ with the newspaper men was difficult to secure when this 
departmeni watt created, at present every drculator in the dty ts anxious and genuinely 
willing to du all in his power to aid in the eaforcemeat uf tlie law, because a practical 
la.w helps to eliminate the undetirabk and non-producing newsboj's from the ranks, 
and serves to act as a control or balance-whce) for those who become incorrigible and 
bavc gone beyond the control of the circulation department. Wc are fortunate in 
having an cicellcnl corps of drculator? in Milwaukee, and have sufticicnt data on 
hand to verify the splendid cooperative relationship with all the publications in the 

^City. Co-operation with the newspaper men is one-hall tUe battle and must be scmred 

taa order to obtain satitfacLory results. 

ft The inforcement of the law in Milwaukee has proved that the street trades 

Iproblem is an educational one and a burden for the public school 6>-Btem to assume. 
The law, by requiring school attendance of all licensed street traders, eliminates the 
element of child labor and in its place presents an educational problem, and, as such, 
the public schools should assume the responsibility. It is the duty of the public 
schools to place in charge of the work a person who has a sodal vision, coupled with the 
knowledge of, and love for, boys, because the street trades project, as a schoolboy 
problem, should be engineered by a worker in charge who uses boys' work methods 
to aKUmpU&h the purpose for which the street trades law was enacted. 

^^^^fr D. JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 

r Uofy Stetoarl, Chief, Junior Dinsum, U.S. Empitsymeni Senict, Washinglom 

I We listened last night to an able educator discussing the problems of the schools 

' and laincDttng the vast amount of illiteracy in the United States. He lamented, and 
properly, the menace of this ignorance to good citizenship. However, I am not nearly 
so much concerned about the ignorance of the illiterate as I am about the ignorance of 
the literate. With the age-long emphasis on the three R's, we are wont to confuse 
intelligence with infoimatton, education with refiaemcot, and culture with learning. 
If a person spoke good English, did not eat with his knife, and read the classics, he wag 
likely to be considered cultured, however dark his ignorance in relation to life-forces 
tnd life-values. The ideal of the old culture seemed to be to translate life into terms 
of learning and not learning into life-values, as if contemplation rather than living, 
were the end of life. Sodal progress has for twenty years been restating, or attempting 
L to restate, these values which formal education has rather grudgingly and slowly coi> 
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lur attention with startling emphasis, and which we have come to realize can be 
•ed only by active interest from many sources. The little red schootlio«»e has long 
icil away, and even the modem high school and college, efficient as they are, are 
lequate to solve the wboLe problem of public education. 

The Junior Division of the United States Employment Service b a new federal 
acy toward t^iis end. It was instituted to aid in one of the aiost Mrious probleniE 
ecoBstniction— the replacement in school or in industry of its young war-workers, 
torically speaking, it is an outgrowth of the Boys' Working Reserve, a war cmcr- 
:y effort to bring organized boy-power to the aid of agricultural production. The 
le of this work is so apparent, and the possibility of its extension so tremendous, 
: what was effected in iu orgaoualJon and co-operation, was tnuuformed into a 
1 to carry on the worlc and extend it by means of the Junior Division of the Uniled 
es Emp]o>TneBt Service. 

This genesis, however, is only apparent and incidental; actually, the Jtinior 
ision is the outcome of the growing re.tli7.ation that the schools must function in a 
manner to meet the dcmandsof new times; of a deepening conviction in the minds 
or best stJioo! men and business men that we must not only educate, but educate to 
t the complexities of modem life; and that America owes ber boys and giits a debt 
:h is not paid when she merely provides ncbools, which they, in larj^! numbers, may 
nable to attend, or which, if they do attend, may fail to equip tliem for the life they 
t lead as citizens in the new America. 

The Junior Diviuon thus offers a contribution on a national scale in the solution of 
lombincd problems of sdioal and industry, as they touch boys and girls from four- 
to twenty-one. It alms to effect a co-operation between the two which will, in 
lirst place, insure to the child the maximum becclit from both school and work, and 
h will, throuRh the wise adjustment of trained vocational and einplayment agents, 
the school in plivnning its curriculum, and insure to the world of business and 
ilry the maximum benefits accruing from the proper worker at the proper job. 
osgnixes further the responsibility of the state in the education of the majority of 
ira who leave the schools at about the age of fourteen. For the census of 1910 
■B that 51.3 per cent of our total boy and girl population from fourteen to twenty- 
■'earsofagepisin wage-earning occupations. The recentcensus may properly show 
^n greater number. 

The fact that tlie schools were inadequate in some way to meet dther the 
>tdc or personal needs of these children, does not mean that the state Is relieved 
ligation in their education, or can shift the consequences of this neglect. 
Schools unlinked with industr)' are yearly dropping by the way tens of thousands 
ung workers, imdtrectcd, and unable to meet the absolutely essential adjustments 
e conditions of the industrial world in which they find themselves adrift. And 
'tty, 6nding these workers unfit, waste-i much time and energy and eliminates a 
anaount of good human material tn a manner which wc find appalling when we 
-e that it is human material. 

r&is, then, is the function of the Junior Division — to form a link between the 
y vhich p^repares this faum.in material and the agencies which utilize it, for the 
>t of both, and to form that link in so personal a way that ever)' one of the milUoo 
~eiL- and fifteen-year-old boys and gids leaving school each year to go to work 
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should luve help to muke this adjiutment in the best passible way, and that tU 
ihould be continued throughout the early wort crperitocc, helping them to 
best use of tlieir tateots and abilities and their ultimate apportunilirs. 

>rot only a,Tc 51 per cent of our boys and girls of fourteen to twenty-onei 
entitled to tbis vocational guidance, but the 49 per cent in fK'hool are equally CD 
to a kind of iKjucatton ihxt will fit them to meet the needs of life as useful and t 
citizens. Vocational gutdnnce is just as much a part of education as mental, 11 
or rcUgious guidance. When wc con&ider tbst one's vocation takes up one-tU 
one's mature life — yes, at least one-half of one's waking hours — and detenninea | 
largely how the other half sball be spent, and whether the sleeping third shall be 
under wholesome conditions; when we coiuider all this, vocational guidance 1 
well seem to be the moat importanc part of one's educalioD. 

This, in brief, is the scope of our work) but our department is very youni 
caution and vision for the future, as well as limited funds, have demanded thi 
build slowly and surely. At the present time, we have functioning offices under b 
directinn in a number of dties. Trained personnel, working as joint officers 1 
school system and the Junior Diviuon and In dose co-operation with the \-oal 
departments of the schools, maintain empbymcnt offices in which every person 1 
the age of twcnty-onc may receive help. We keep school records on file, we taJceai 
tagc of cvcT>'thing that the school can tell us in regard to oiu potential worker; ai 
keep, also, in dose tnurh with the employers of the city. We have on file lists of 
wc know from pcrsooal contact the special needs, demands, and conditions ol Ul 
every institution emplo>'in£ junior wofkers. Supply and demand come together] 
office of our trained counsdoi. There child and parent meet n*itb someone wfao U 
Btands, as they do not, the mysteries of n-orlung papers, the bencGu of part-tiin 
continuation schools, the value of extra training, the needs of employers, aa 
physical and intellectuil demands that will be made on the young worker. 1 
adjustment is u peraonnt adjustment, and the junior is encouraged to return aa 
as need be (or additional help, for cncounkgemcnt, for replacement, if necessary, 
best adjustment in the economic world. 

Our vision is such an ofiicc, functioning at its best, within the ultimate 
every junior who needs it. For the present, we regard our offices, mainly, as 
oentets for new workers, as demonstration pianls toward tlie ideals foi which n 
itriviog. And in the process, may it not be possible that we shall help botl 
schools and industry to so modify theii opinions of Llieir own demands, ns bett 
fit the human needs for which both school and industry primarily exist? Thi 
be our cnntribution to the new culture. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS TREATMENT 

A. PREVENTION APJD INSURANCE 
Proftisor Joh» R. Comment, VmKTsity of Wtsconjirt, Madison 

Whydo wage>eamer9 take to the idea that "labor," as a class, can manage h 
better than bu^ess men? It is this idea that supports the Marxian sodalia 
Jturope, the guild socialiEm of England, the Plumb Plan of America. Early econoj 
and socialists, astonished by the industrial revolution, beginning at the close a 
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■ eighteenth centiir>', emphaszed capital and labor as productive, meaning by "capital"' 

■^ torcd-up labor and by " labor" the producing power of workers. But these do not 

produce wealth. Modem capitalum arose froni the buiiincss revolution of the Hcven- 

-«eaLli century which dlaplaccd fcudaliMn by security of invettmeaU aod liberty of 

^usincAs. The credit •tystem is siin[^ that confidence in the future Chat springs from 

rifilment of contracts aiid private property. "Capital and labor" might produce 
few thinj;s without credit, but it would be the hand-to-mouth production of feudalism 
iDr communism. 

Labor, as a class, breaks down on discipline depredation accounts, on absolescence 
l^f plant, on cash rrsrrvcs that protect profits. The Kuighls of Labor was labor's 
it grand attempt to manage industry on a co-opcrativc basis. Even profit-sharing 
kils with the psychotogy which expects profits each week a.<i wagES, before it is known 
rhether profits are earned. Labor, as a class, cannot manage industry. lDdi\'idua!s 
ig out of the class can do it, but then they become busfness men. Labor, as a class, 
icludes young workers coming in, men and women coming and going, individuals 
rho have failed in busineits. They can manage industry only by popular election of 
But democTury never would have elerted, or at least re-elected, .\ndrew 
t Carnegie or John D. Rockefeller to manage the steel or oil business. Successful busi- 
ness men elect themselves by "natural selection" in the struggle for pro6t5, through 
4_ ability to "hire and fire" subordinates and thus command the confidence of investors. 
But modem capitalism foils in giving that security to jobs which it gives to 
ivestments. Socialism and the excesses of trade unions arise mainly from unemploy- 
lent. Early economists found the elasticity of modem buuncsa in the rise and fall 
tf prices and wages through demand and supply, on the assumption that labor was 
sing continuously employed. Karl Marx rejected the theory of demand and supply 
id found the elasticity of capitalism in the "reserve army of the unemployed." 
Trade unionism runs on the theory of most wage-earners tliat there is not enough 
[work logo around, and the workman must "make work" by spreading it out, in order 
pio take up the slack of unemployment. 

In times past, security of investments has been important in order to get "capital." 
Strangely enough, it gets too much capital, and brings on a collapse. Today, it is 
more important to maintain security of jobs. As the industrial system grows, wage- 
earners, without investments, become a larger part of the population. In England 
they are perhaps four-fifths; tn America not yet one-half. England and Europe 
waited too long before starting their remedies for insecurity of jobs. 

It Is twenty-five years since the Canton of St. Gall, in Switzerland, started 
the experiment of unemployment itisurancc. The experiment f-uled. Fifteen years 
ago it was tried again in Belgium, on a different plan. Denmark followed. Then 
England started with another plan, on a large scale, in 1913, and enlarged it in 1930. 
Italy, in 1910, copied England. The first .\merican proposal, differing from the 
European plans, was that of Senator Huber, favorably reported and considered In the 
recent session of the Wisconsin State Senate, but finally abandoned on di&agreement 
over details. The hearings and debates on the Huber bill, and the various revisions 
and amendments to the original bill, ftimiah a clue to the provisions needed to fit 
American conditions and opinion!^. 

Insecurity of emplo>'inent is not merely the result of war. It is inherent in the 
credit system. Credit cycles have recurred every 8 years, on an average, during Che 
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million workmea to twelve million, the partiailnr rules and regulations were 
, with minor chuigex, thus mdic&ting Lbeii prxcliciLbitily. A worker, under 
ish rales, is not entitled to compensation if he quits of his own MCcord or is 
for ine&deDC)' or misconduct. Ue is not, entitled to cotnpenf^tioD if the 
lyment is oused by a strike or Lockout, either in his own or rcUted shops. 
is not denied compensation if he declines to accept a job where there is n strike. 
be is required to accept a job oSeied to him thcousch the public employment 
competent and available, as tlclermined finally by an umpire. He is required 
■t the oEfioe and to inquire for a job, or forfeit the {:ompensation. The job 
miut be substantially equivalent jn compensation and conditions to the one 
hud. Of Lourse, a worker ciLnoot literally be compelled to take a job, but 
'uses it, Eiis compensation ceases. 
At every employment office there is a board of referees, meeting once a week, 
nting employers and employees, to whom appeal may be made from the decision 
le employment officer. Then, above all, there is an umpire for the entire system- 
Daring the first five years in England, with 3,000,000 workers inBured, only i ,500 
peals were taken to this umpire, and his printed opinions reveal the operation of the 
r in all its details. This experience indicates that the rules appl)'inf{ to indi^ndual 
tnu for compensation are pmclicsLble and these were adopted in the Huber bill. 

The defects of the European systems are twvfold. The state goes into the 

pirancc businesA and subfiidizes the trade unions. In St. GoU the workmen alone 

m required to contribute to the state insurance fund. Workmen began to leave the 

Miton, and the hiw was repeated. In Belgian cities, if any voluntary association of 

trkmeo mokci contributions for the relief of their unemployed, the city reimburses 

e association to the extent of one-third or more of the amount paid out. Since the 

ide unions, with their out-of-worlt funds, lue the only organizations to take advantage 

the law, the city, in effect, subsidizes the unions. After this system, adopted in 

enmaik, had resulted in abuses, the revision of the law in iqio provided that no 

|P£cr should the uniona decide whether an unemployed person was entitled to the 

bte aid. A public official is now the umpire and decides between the workers, the 

■lion, and the state. 'W'heo England followed in 1913. a third party, the employer, 

PKS required to contribute to the state fund, but the subsidizing of trade unions was 

DQtinucd, 

These policies go 00 the theory that unemployment is something that cannot be 
ircvented, and hence the phtlanthtopic thing to do is to set up a state insurance fund, 
rbe Hubcr bill abandons the idea that cither the state or the trade unions can operate 
ucce&.sfuLly an insurance scheme, if the purpose is prevention. It places the rrspon&i- 
lility solely upon the employers, or rather upon the associated employers, without 
ontributions from the stale or from employees, A state-wide employer's mutual 
ompany is created for the prevenuon and insurance of unemploymcni. The duty 
.0 pay unemployment compenj^ation is placed on the individual employer, hut he is 
equircd to insure. In this respect, the Wisconsio accident compensation law is read 
nto the unemployment compensation law. The difference is that the employment 
iffice takes the place of the doctor and the employment manager takes the place of 
he safety e:q)ert. 

Ten years ago, when the accident compensation law went Into effect, many 
imploycn were alarmed by the increase in insurance rates. One firm was asked by 
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ceded. To fact, they are very far froni conceded yet, Ihoagfa some progress hu been 
made. 

A new aillure sppcars on the horizon, somewhat vague as yet, but briKht enough 
to be the unmistakable evidence of a Dew day. New political and economic systems 
are dcmuidinft diflcrcnt educationitl values. For a lonj^ time schools seemed to deter- 
mine their culturJ standards in inverse ratio to living lacls. Learning was learning, 
and it was the business of life to conform to a preconceived standard of living. With 
a devotion to this standard almost as blind and irrational as that of the Chinese to their 
daises, the .Xmerican school system tried for many yean to mold all boys and girU who 
entered their halls according tn this form. If they could not be molded, so much the 
worse for the bo>t and idfb. Though I am penonully grateful for the power and the 
general enhancement of life secured by a classicat education, I freely admit that I be- 
came truly educated after my college days. Up to the time I had taken a B.A. degree, 
I knew very little that had happened since the birth of Christ, thouch I was very much 
at home with Greek columns, I-Igyptian obelisks, Assyrian temples, and Babylonian 
tablets, all valunbte in their way, but obWously not the cnly way to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The inabtiity of the schools to meet the Ufe-needs of average boys and girls has 
been a matter of much concern and discussion among school men for the last twenty 
years, and more particularly for the last ten, with the result that public school systems 
have been enriched lately by industrial and vocational education- This was probably 
done, to begin with, to meet the immediate needs of modem industrial and cconandc 
life; but it has brought with it a recognition of the cultural value of work and the 
duties of both schools and industry to so modify their o]>eration as to serve this end, 
if a healthy and happy people should be developed. 

We are up against facts, not theories. We are living In as industrial age. There Is 
a vast amount of work to be dotke with the hands as well as with the bead. Obviously 
somebody must do it, and quite as obviously v/e must either find a way to give this 
work a cultural value or frankly admit that culture is outside the possible atlaiiunent 
of a vast majority of our people. Think of (he absurdity of a ctHnpulsory school system 
that would serve so-called culture at the eipenwoEthe individual's needs, or else force 
bim to meet these practical needs by withdrawing outside the pale of any recognited 
culture. Yot, that is about what we have done. The kind of education thai has the 
Stamp of popular approval and is placed before boys and girts as the worthiest aim of 
an youthful ambition, has been, in the very nature of the ca,ie, not only outside the 
pnctlcal attainment of most of them, but the capacity or taste as well. That is what 
I mean by saying that If a democracy Is to survive at the present stage of industrial and 
sdentilic development, we must remold our ideas of culture. 

If it is possible for the schools to enter the world of industry, may it not be pos^bk 
by the same process of evolution, for industry to enter the worid of the fauicaixitiea? 
la short, if modem civilization is to survive, and democratic government to 
more than an experiment, public education must find some way to meet both 1 
of doily living and the urge of human life, to get the work of the world done 1 
and to satisfy the individual De«d for joy and setf-expression. The work of h 
ia multiple, and human joy has many sides. May weoot evolve a culture tHg« 
to meet the douUe need ? This is the task of public education, a task the war bn 
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met in full only by introducing tht system gracluaDy. Certain tmnsitional 
arc required. A preventive measure cannot prevent a condttion already 
Hence a rc\-i%ion of the Hubcr bilE pronHed that the law should not go into 
tmtil a finding should be made by the Industrial Cotnmitsion that butioess 
tire improving and workmen are being rc-empki>'ed in reasonable numbers, 
tlie time when companies be^ to set aside their reserve funds foi investort 
also act them aside for unemployment. Th«n they may begin to pay their 
s lo the mutud insurance company. 
rtVicr than this, theic is no actuarial experience on wLicb to base premium 
The best stmistits are from Ma&sachiisetts, which show that in the factories 
1 atate, over a period of twenty-five years, the amouat of unemptoymcnt averaged 
It fi\'e weeks a year. It went as high as 30 per cent in the years t&g^ to 1807 and 
w as 3 per cent in the best years. The average was about 10 per cent. That b 
the only exbtjng basis for calculating premium rates. CoDKquently, an initial 
of three yean is provided in llic Hulwr bill, during which the maximum period of 
nvition Is fixed at six instead of thirt<^en weeks. And further, if, during this 
il pcriud, the reserves of the insurance company run low and menace the solvrncy 
company, the Industtial Conmussion is aulhoii^ed to sboiten the period to 
less than six weeks, in order to protect the solvency of the company. This 
re ia taken from the insurance plaa of tiie Dutchess Bleacberies. 
With these initial provisions, it is neccssaiy to create a single Employen' Mutual 
luymenl Insurance Company, to which all employers are eligible, rather than 
W the field open to competition. The company is both a prevention and an 
urancc company, managed by the cmploycre. Durinj; thia initial period, the 
Kuium rates can be worked out, under the approval of the state Insurance Com- 
isloner, and the rules and regulations can be worked out under the approval of the 
iustriol Conmussion. 

For the purpose of working out the rules and regulations, a state Advisory Board 
employers and employees is provided. This haa been the method, in Wisconsin, 
* which the safety and sanitation orders of the lodutrial Commission were made. 
jt of three hundred labor laws in the state, only one hundred pages were enacted by 
e legislature. The other two hundred pages were framed by ad\-i»ory committee* 
employers, employees, and experts, serving without compensation, and then after 
tbtic beating, were issued as orders having the eQect of taw. So the uncmploy- 
ent compensation bill provides a. framework, and leaves the details to the em- 
oyers' losurance company and the advi&or}- committees of employers, employeea. 
id employment mnnagers, under supervision o( the existing state authorities, 
he duly of the latter is simply to &« that the law is carried into cBcct and to 
:cidc disputes. The employers themselves make the rules and the state acts as 
tipirc. The twelve state free-employment offices are already managed by these 
int committees co-operating with tlte slate conunissioos, and no material change is 
«ded in thrir admlnislraiioR. Tliey become, mainly, recording oflices for the 
wmploj-ment corapensntioa law, since the employers will do the job-finding them- 
Ives through their employment managers and their state-wide insurance company. 
The question of public policy depends on practicability, but aUo on public opinion, 
nc person may think uncmplo>*ment insurance desirable; another that it la untimely; 
lother that it pauperiaes tabor. One person may agree that it is desirable for the cm 
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past I30 years. Prices rise, profits increase, everybody h conficleni, speculation 
ovcr-rwches itself; then comes the coUap*e. Many workingmcn and fanners think 
that the present depression vns brought about by a conspiracy of Simnden. But tiM 
causes occurred two years ago. It was the over'Oqjansion of 1910 that produced 
the contnwlion of 1921. There was no conspiracy then. To prevent unemployment 
the over-expansion that precedes it must be prevented. Work must somehow be 
^read out, much as the unions try to do it, but in a way more buuness-like. 

There arc, indeed, other causes of uscmploymcnt besides the credit cycle. The 
" labor turnover, " up to an uncertain point, i.^ useful. It is liberty to quit the employer 
and look for a better job, or liberty to dismiss the worker and look for a better one. 
Consequently, in the Hubcr bill, following the British eirample, the first three days of'' 
unempEoyment are not counted as such. Unemployment compensation begins the 
fourth day. 

Summer and winter seasons brini; unemployment, but seawiaahte industries are 
adjustable. The cycle of scasoos comes regularly and can be discounted, or one 
industry can be dovetailed with another, like coal and ice. The best work that has, 
so far, been done in stabilising employment has been that of stabiUxiog seasonal 
employment, as when the Dennison Nfanufacturing Company, by many well-known 
devices, succeeded in spreading out their original seasonal industry into a steady all-^ 
round employment covcrins many dovetailed jobs. During the war thiscoDipony tc 
the next Mep by making provision against the unemployment of business depression. 

When attention is focused on the credit cycle, it is the banker, more than the 
employer, who becomes the stabilizer of employment, During the rwent over- 
expaiukia of business a certain manufacturer came to his banker asking a loan of 
$350,000 in order to enlarge his plant. The banker turned the application over lo the 
"industrial engineer" recently added to the personnel of the bonk, who showed ihft' 
manufacturer that.bybetter labor management, he could get along «-ilhout the loaikl 
Sis or eight months afterward themanufacturer was profuse with thanks to the banker. 
The banking system, which is the center of the credit 5>'sicm, more than the employer, 
mu^t be looked to for the mechanism of stabilizing emptoyment. The difficulty is 
that one employer or one b.ink cannot do it alooc. It ia « collective re^MitaibiUt) 
of the crc^lil system, and uniform action is necessary. If one manufacturer la 1 
vented from overezpaoding, he sees his competitors get the business. But. If 
petitora are pre\Tnted, he is more nearly content. 

This uniform pressure of tlie credit system Is invoked by the provision of the Hi 
bill that when an employer la>-s off a man he shaD pay him a doQar a day for a 
of thirteen weeks, or less if another job is found meanwhile. This, with an added 
cents for support of emplojrmeot offices, creates a possible liaUQtniUBff. taken 
with every man employed, and maturing when he Is laid off. 
stances it should be expected that when an emplo)'cr goes lo 
credit in order to expand, the banker will seek to assure 1 
able to continue the employment or ftad the man another Job < 
or eUc pay him that powlhle $^5. 

Two questions arise : one regarding the practicability of the 
of uoemfJoyment insurance; the other regarding the pabBc policy. 

On the question of practicabUity we have the experience of Europe 
kcdd«it compensation laws. When the British law was revised In r^m 
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'srious statcfl arc not perfonrung this function as well ns the>' !>hou1d. Only a 
.tates have a wcll-or^nucd system of cinplo>'TneDt offices and no state has any- 
^ Uke an adequate number of offices to handle the problem, and even in those 
_ s that have done most in providing offices, we do not find the pay oi personnet 
ptate for the importaat work they are doing. The public offices should be extended 
tbe need for fee agencies would disappear. 
Yi'faen it comes to sras-onal unemployment, public employment oflices can, by 
^ul study of industries, aid in dovetailing demand and supply of labor. I am 
vinced that employment offices are far from perfection in this t>'pe of service. 
1^^^ niost 9tat(!? the information necessary for ethdent scrvirc of this character is not 
j^^L^tlable. Control records arc just as essential for eUectivc work hcie as in private 
1^ 'ilness, and there is great need for intelligent organization in the public rmployment 
^ ices along these lines. If the cause for uncmplo>-incnt is due to the more deep* 
^B ttcd influences mentioned above, the employment offices can do little to relieve 
^^^ieniplo>iiicnt. Like other agencies, they have to mark time till a normal balance 
^^^tween production and coosumption, between investment and spending, has again 

orkctl itself out in industry. 
^m-*- Among the remedies for unempla>inent, an argument for regutarization of indus- 
c^ is frequently advanced. We are told that any program should aim lo prevent 
uiemploytnent. So far as this objective Is attainable, prcveutJoit should play a large 
y> art in the plans for dealing with the problem, Our experience with workmen's 
^^ompcnsa lion and accident prevention is made the basis lor an argument for the 
^^prevention oE unemployment. May I advise, in passing, caution in the use of this 
^^Mgumcnt ? In the case of industrial accidents, Ihe installation of safety devices and 
'the inauguration of "safety first" campaigns are within the control of the managers 
of the indi\-idual establishments. The economies from the reduction of industria 
tacddents src immediate and direct. In the case of unemployment, the conditions 
(.are by no means so controllable by the individual concern or establishment. It is 
true chat intelligent management can dovet»l different products and give continuous 
entploymcnt lo a much greater citcot than is now done or thought possible by many 
business men. We have so many illustrations of successful regularization of a plant 
by tvuch methods as lo give confidence in the belief that similar buMness inteltigence 
applied to the problem in other lines would bring similar results. However, every 
student of the problem recognizes the limits to regularisation by an individual estab- 
lishment. More is hoped from collective action by industrial groups. However, 
there are influences outside of an industry, which are beyond the control of the com* 
bined group that aSect its conlinuily vitally, and distinctly limit the possibility of 
regularization even where collective action is possible. This fact should be defi- 
nitely recognized in any plaaning for the prevention of unemployment. 

So far as a charge on industry based upon unemployment experience is unable 
to prevent unemploj'ment , it becomes a means of distributing the burdens resulting 
from lack of work. No doubt this added charge would stimulate an interest in waya 
and means of economizing on this item on the part of the management, \\liena shut- 
down in industr>' becomes nccessar)', the management of a plant would exert itself 
to find jobs— if any were available— for its working force. How far they would be 
able to avoid the charge by preventing unemployment is the point I am raising ami 
offering as a word of caution In discussing a program for unemployment. I would 
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[doycr LcidividuaUy, but to require it by lesislHtton U a needless burden on eQipIo>'en. 
Thcae diflcrenres, in the long run, must be settled by good judgment u to the future of 
the it&te &od niiion. uid by &d understanding of the causes of labor unrest. If the Inbot 
problem isaseriuusproblrinn)i«id, it Is beoiuM it gets its bittcnirs<i from theinitbility 
of business to s&fcguard the security ol employmcDt. Americ&ii slaten, with the ap- 
proval of most cinployers,have removed from the struggle of capital and labor tbe bitter- 
ness of uncAmpcnftfttcd acddeata. Labor spokeuoen formerly could, with justice^ stir 
up hatred of cmployen with the accusation of profits taken outof flesh and blood. No 
longer do ure bear tliat indictment. But we do hear that capital gets its profits out 
of the reserve army of the unemployed. — and there is no effective reply. For the sake 
of cupitiUi&m and even of a civilization which, like capitalism, depends on confidence, 
capitalists should look ahead and ossiunc legal responsibility for security of )obs 
parallel to their legal responsibility for security of investments. 



B. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN RELATION TO 
UN EMPLOYMENT 

Pnfestor F. S. DMUr, Ckoirman, Cenrrat Advisory Board, llUaoit Pru Etnptaymmt 

Offices, C/n(4ito 

Uoemt^oymcnt is the most serious industrial risk that comes to the man or 
woQun who is working for wa^. The burdens resulting from uiiemp]o>'mcot fall 
not alone upon the individual worker, but are borne also by his family. The worker 
Is helpless at such times as there is litUc that he can do to avcit the eflecta which such 
a period brings. In other words, thf causes for unemployment arc entirely beyotid 
the control of the worker. lie can do nothing but seek work. The by-products of 
long-continued unemployment are discontent or degcncnilioo, both of whtc^b arc 
fiociiilly bud. The importance of tliese by-products is the cause of the general pub* 
lie interest In the problem. Vihta the subility of our sodal order b tfarstaied 
public opinion becomes aroused and constructive measures can be more 
vcloped and put into efiect as the result of the general discussioa and lb« i 
milizalion as to the importance of the problem. 

In laying plant to cope with unemployment the caosei should rectlv^j 
siileration. Previous studies have shown tltat unemployment may bo 
due to maladjustment of the local supply and demand for labor; (b) scasob 
the irregularity in industry; {c) national, due to serious ' 
between production and consumption. 0\'ej-invc&l 
rapid change in investment, or even a marked cbanBVl 
for commodities, as is being witnessed at present to 
rontumption to one of peace consumption, may soi 
duction and consumption as to cause widespread unc 

When unemployment is local the public employment" 
agencies in adjusting the supply of labor to tlie ewtinj; 
the employment oflkc at this point is to furnish information > 
o( work to pci^ona seeking employment. Wliat is needed u. 
b a belter orj^inization of the labor market. I need not arsu 
extenuon ami general improvement of public employment eic« 
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adjust his person into the ethical structure of America. His assimtlatioo has 

^^tcred by economic and social cxpercnccs favorable to his disposition, 

^^liin the past Ncven nionth.i I have taliicd with about thiee thoitsantf imrni- 

^^f various nationdJties, in KToupa oi linfcly. My activities in the past kept me 

-tant touch with tfaem. Thus I am able lo compare the status cf the immigrant 

: the war with that of the present. Ilis value, while the war lasted, was dctcr- 

by Ihc usefulness he represented as a contributot to the contingent of the army, 

'Uoitioa worker or employee of other industrial plants connected with war work, 

riber to liberiy bonds, and as one who donated Co the Red Cross and War 

The moral-scU of the immigrant found or expected stip[>url and verification 

a war activities in lofty principles, such as saving the world for democracy, or to 

'•^^rumcntal in cstablisbinR the independence of his native country. 

'^^ fc]t that he was imporunt. A conviction developed in him of being necessary 

life of America. The immigrant-Punchinello liked to imagine that he could 

without someone pulling the strings. Captains of industry set value upon him, 

le spoke and newspapers wrote about bira, he was suspected of being dangerous, 

y^K was also praised aa beJOR desimbLe. Whether he was denounced or praised, he 

in the limelight, becMise he was considered necessary. In fact, scores of immi- 

ts confided to me (hat tbelr interest In .Ajuerica, their desire to attend night school 

r a heavy day's toil, their intentions to be acquainted Mth American history, to 

lerstand the essentials of .American politics otherwise than as imposed upon them 

ward leaders or their henchmen — that is, their eageracw to see the soul of .America 

—was a reciprocal outcome of their consciousness of being important from an .\meri* 

can angle. "Being imporlonL, I have to live up to it," was one of the most condse 

KUtttnenu I obtained. 

When the war ended, alt of a sudden the Immigrant's glory of importance van- 
ifrished. With the increase of unemployment, his restlessness gradually grew. He 
be^n to sense the veil of pre-war obscurity. Theoretical references to the transitory 
period of teconst ruction appealed to him as a v'aguc encouragement. Actual conditions 
shaped his judgment, and the slice cut from his .savings account to keep on living made 
him inclined to believe that the present situation needs a speedy operation to be per- 
formed by a business auntcon. His fear of pre-war times, of losing a job. is now mutti- 
plied by the trembling anxiety of not obtaining work In the near future. For some 
time he took cognisance of the often repeated statement that the restoration of normalcy 
must find its way, but with the increase of unemployment his docile patience and 
desire to understJind present difficulties began to weaken. Although he may not know 
very much about Samuel Gompers as a labor leader, he would rather trust in his 
statement that five million persons are out nf employment in the United States, than 
the report of the Labor Department that the Dumber of unemployed has not >'et 
reached the figure of two million. It is easier for him to believe the former statement, 
as he sees the ma)ority of bis friends and neighbors wandering aimlessly around without 
jobs. He is not panic-stricken as yet. but he is undoubtedly embittered. 

On one hand the contrast between the immigrant's prosperity during the war and 
his present economic depression, on the other hand his ethical standard heightened by 
stressing his importance then and the seeming or actual lowering of it now is so promi- 
nent, its effects so big. that the immigrant, in measuring bis relationship to America, 
it apt to form an irrational judgment. Now what is the reaction of this state of mind P 
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I be Ko exaggeration to state th&t my expcricDces^calce mc believe that 
'Immigrant has reached the limits of his resources. He stiD has money, 
C to the [ype of the pioneer, he was forcsishted and thrifty. That 
eiatition of what the mysterioiu tomonow may bring, b the source of his 
b be explicit, I may say that the crystalUziitton of his materialistic phi- 

in the keenly developed instinct of sclf-prescri-atiori, which in his tenns 
as aa immigrant — ia other wurds, as a person who docs not feel tbfi 
tlutely secure under his foct— he cannot afford to be cxtravaRanl, 

the demorallxing inOuence of unemployment upon the immigrant is of a 
ituie than the actual economic disaster it causes. Naturally, as long as he 
' bis savings, no matter how restricted his expenses arc, he can endure the 
resaure much eaater. But the fear that his financial re&ources may be 
which is the case with many of his kinsmen, and the waste of energy which 
autlet in work, makes him irritable, L-antankcrous, and impatient. As the 
:hose whose savings has been used up b daily increasing, the dcmoralinng 
nnploymcnt is growing more extensive. What does he see ? 
i men begging who could not be accuwd of being professional mendicants. 
aen buying meat and groceries on credlc. and hear& the threat of stopping it, 
keepers cannot carry them on indefinitely. He witnessrs the breaking up 
fhere the husband has left for other towns in search of cmplovincnt. He 
•0 going out to clean and wash for others, and ihciehy being forced lu neg- 
lildrea. He hears of instances where men committed suicide for being out 
tent fur months. He encounters people who are unhappy because they arc 

to help theii destitute idatives abroad, and are unable to do so. He sees 
ing in boarders or doubling up to reduce expenses, which, through the often 
ifiuence of close proximity, frequently endg in looiMining of mom.ls. His 
: void of cynicism, commences to lose faith in the character of his industrious 

whose unsucccuful hunt for cmplo>'mcnt reacts in their dissipation, which 
sd in reverting to abominable habits discontinued for years, buch as over- 
in liquor, or beating their wives or children, n$ if thus wreaking \Tngcance 

for the adverse situation in which they &nd themselves. He knows of 

tcUow- workers eloping with other men for economic advantofres. 
imigrant may have experienced this in the past, but on a much sntaller 
eas, now. the present situation seems to appear nonnal in its undcsirable- 
ich 50 that he is prone to sec the shadows of sufferings even on occasions 
sions may be without ba&is. Yet to mock at him for thU would be a cheap 
a condition for which he is not responMble. He seems to di.>iplBy a more 
tude than the unemployed nitivc-bortt worker of similar intelligence, with- 
ODsdous of it, for the apparent reasons that he is not linked with America 
g a tie as if he were native bom. 

ercdve it, the honest way to meet the issue of unemployment as it allecti 
ant would be lo try to see the features of it as cleariy as possible. Any con- 
I jHain truth would be detrimental to public good. If we do not apply the 
0.4 ethical standard of a normal human being to tbe average immigrant at a 
in some industrial centers unemployment has reached almost fatal dimen- 

we ought not to delude ourselves by thinking that AmericaniEaiioa has 
lotivcs too. However, if we maintain the view that the unraigrant's demo* 
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cratic education i,i identical with the pro^es« of his poUticftl and social culture, which, 
after all, ibould be the kemel of .\men0ani2atiun, and foi this leaaon we favor the 
immigrant's slaying in America, then liis pn-scnt menlalJty, togethct with his justified 
or uajustiCcd restlessane, has to be seriously considerrd and closely analyzed. 

The business side of the issue ts Chat America will need the iminifrrant in the 
future. I am con^nced that this 13 not a hiLpha7aTcl prophecy, and of rourw, t look 
upon the Kitriction of immi^ratioD as an emergency action. 

In the future tlie problem of Americanizatioo, or to be more exact, the diminishing 
of the mental gulf between the immigranl and America, will be Icsa difficult, if we con- 
vince him, by tr>*ing to understand his present situation, that he is not only useful, but 
csteemied and valued lor all his human qualities. 

People will come to our shores whose kinsmen here »il! tell them that America can 
be liked for her humane principles too; tlie latter as yet are not entirely discredited, 
but the danger of it i^ in sLi^ht. It seems to me what the native-bom and the immigrant 
alike needs is this: that in an epoch uf new and contradii:tory economic and moral valu- 
ations the only justification of democratic philosophy lies in its practical — that is. its 
humanitarian application. The admission fee to Americanism, if that means any- 
thing, is insijtht into human nature, inspired by the wish to understand and help 
wherever that person's cradle may have rocked. To be heedful of this in these critical 
times of UDempbymeat, and when fate jugglea wiUi other similarly important qucs- 
tioofl, this conception of Americanbm may not be called a travesty neither from a 
lEttOMliitic, nor from an ethical point of view. 
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LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIENCE IN 

HOUSING 

Barlean James, Secrttary, American Cine AtsoeiaUcn, Washtngfon, B.C. 

Because of the reluctance of our citizens to see the government embark in buuness, 
and because of the further delay in securing congres«ionaI action, it was not until 
March of rQiS, almost a year after the United States entered the war, that the Shipping 
Board was authorized to spend money for housing purposes, and not until July of 
1918, after we had been at war nearly sixteen months, and less than four months 
before the signing of the armialice, that the United States Housing Corporation was 
permitted to disburse funds. For this reason, the demonstration by the federal 
government that decent hnuning of employees is good business wiis less effective and 
useful than if house* had been built and occupied during the war work. 

By the time that the government did enter the field, it had become apparent that 
only quantity production of houses would make any impreasion on the housing shortase 
in war industrial communities. The original estimates of time required for planning, 
ordering, nnri erecting the various classes of housing had to be revised. 

Because the government only undertook housing after it had become absolutely 
impossible for private enterprise, except for a very unreliable and sometimes conflict- 
ing authority to secure materials, shipments, and labor, it had no advantage over 
private enterprise. The government, therefore, was not in a position to make any 
demunstralioQ in the way of low-cost production of houacs. 
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Tlie United States Ilousiag Company, which had in hand on November 1 1, tgi8, 

a^g (or twenty-one tbousaod families at an estimated cost of nearly $150,000,000, 

id for nearly twenty-live thousand .lingle men and women at an estimated cost of 

^ly (i 10,000,000, only completed bou.«ing for about tix thousand families and ac- 

modations for about eight thouMnd ungle workers. Some of the dormitorica 

,plet«d were never occupied and others were occupied but a short time before 

did away with their need. The housing program of the Shipping Board was 

.ced in liJte manner at the signing of the anoistice. 

We now astc ourselves what was accorapliahed by the building of these govcrn- 

,t houMS, few of which were actually occupied during the war. Undoubtedly 

man was kept on the job because he saw visible evidence that he would be 

idcd for, even though he might be sleeping in shifts ib a bed occupied by others 

he worked and took his recreation. But this service was psychological and 

with the war. 

Counting the lessons learned which bold over into peace limes it may be laid 

it the permanent houses were, on the whole, a good example in the ndghborhoods 

tbey were built. The governmeai housing, even in its by-product for peace, 

■mot be said to be wasted effort. 

bBut when we scan the whole field of the presen I housing shortage, when we analyze 
luaca and recommend remedies, what shall we say of the future ? How can the 
mment be effective in the present situation ? Shall we foUnw the example oE 
kgland and involve our government in an expenditure for housing which Mr. Thnmax 
lams has estimated will reach a net loss of Sioo,ooo,ooo each year for the next 
Xy years, in order to provide less thaa half the houses we need now ? Shall we 
baiduBe the builders and occupants of cottages by a general tax in a time when high 
btion is automatically limiting production of houses ? 

I If we believe the policy of subsidizing tenants, home-owners, and builders to be 
Bccttvc and wrong in principle, shall we drdt with the tide and allow the housing 
■tagc to multiply social iniquities until finally, in a frcniy of building, wc hastily 
ct thousands of inadequate houses, illy planned, poorly constructed, designed 
xoitcly to lower the standard of living already achieved? Or shall we recognize 
aj^ly ihiitl the government h.is had a hand in producing the housing shortage 
. »faauld, therefore, lake a hand in ending it t 

While much of the decline in home building in the years before we entered the 
' may be traced to increased costs due to expanding opportunities for export of 
UQoditics, the present deadlock has been due in large part to gov'cnimental inter- 
nee with the established channels of investment. From the time when govern- 
\t bondg were made exempt from tax and the federal income tax on mortgages was 
at war levels, the Sow of money into building crntcrpriscs has been obstructed. 
ring the war, of course, all building not for war production was first discouraged 
then forbidden. The cmbarRo rvn the manufacture of many articles used in 
•trucLion of houses limited bmldittf; supplies and in many instances our |K)st-war 
tlbles with transportalion, coal, and labor have led manufacturers to await a mote 
Bpltious time Id resume operations on a pre-war scale. 

For the dislocation of credit and the new channels of investment, (or the intemjp> 
>& of physical production of building supplies, and (or the arbitrary transfer o( labor, 
e government has been primarily responsible. However justified we nuy bdieva 
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the govemmmt (o h«ve beeck in iti 
to the fcsponsibtlity of correcling 
ctute. 

The problem then resolves it: 
accomplUh this result. Most of ua 
shortaKc Most of us KRne thai gi 
to subsidise Wftge-euners, we must 
amn^^anentBAl a price which wage- 
Lieil up with the pay envelD|)e. 

Let us take, first, the wastes • 

The war experience in buildir 
tpedalists have Irnown — that th«re 
hardware aod aiill parts were Kuffi 
house, like a Ford car, manufactun 
wltliout the least necessity o( maki 
can ai we do our houses we shouM 
a car. Savings eould b« effected tl 

Building codes often require 1 
scientific; but practically all the it 
such experiments as arc carried o 
effected through determination urn 
construction ta under a handicap b 
fordclermitiing brc insurance TAtes 
methods and materials acceptable 
tioiu and processes might he used il 
Those who have built homes 
and sufTered liisromfort if they re 
the building of a tall apartment ho 
stone culler, a Chinese Uundry, c 
appreciate the protectiou to homi 
Those who have paid taxes on m 
streets will apprrciate the saving 
suffered from lack of sufficient Ugh 
oc their neighbors, will appreciate 
could certainly be effected throu^ 
So much for the building of hot 
the ({ovemment experienced fewer 
ing them, whether as landlord or I 
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silt, the landlnrcl and tcnnant Kbttion»hip was further roin;>lKated hy the 
and employee relalionshlp. The governinciit hotels can only be justi&cd 

measure and as a demonstration that the cssentJaU of healthful housing, 
', m, hearty, balanced diet, contribute to el&cieacy as well aa human happiness. 

possibiiides of contributions to the houning problem must be recognized 

who have analyzed the situation. It is proposed by the Calder-Tinlchatn 
I53-H.R. 5^37) to e^ubli&h \a the Department of Commerce a diviabn to 
id malce public the best information of the experts o( private enterprise on 
hese problems, in order that builders may be in a pot^ition to construct houses 
»ply, that home-owners may know how ihcy may protect their invrstmcnts, 
. tenants may acquire standards by which to measure thcit rentals and. their 
adalion*. No one will deny that the Department of AgricultuK. by just 
sthods, has been able to make the business of farming of infinilely greater 
o the fanners and to the consuming public. There is do more reason for the 
,ent to enter the housing business, as a competitor with private enterprise. 

It to enter the farming business. The service which the federal government 
^ with reasonable certainty of producing beneficial results, is one of research, 
tnt, and di»lribution of valuable iafomulion. This is just what the Depart- 
Commerce propoMS to do- 

L may object that you have heard of oil these pouibilities for years but that 
lias come of it. True, little has come of our private talk. That is why this 
aid he undertaken by the federal government. Only the fcdc-ral government 
xuand the resources to secure and disseminate reliable tofoimation which will 
»l«d by the general public. This is a service pecuUarly fined lo our theory 
nment, a service which should be helpful to all the people and yet with no hint 
i>l. The bill is based on the theory that if the people know the facts they will 
igent enough to act on them. 

sactiviticsof the Departmcntof Commerce should b^ supplemented bygovem- 
ition to extend legitimate credit on real properly. Thmugfa the Home Loan 
U (S. 797) and an amendment to the Federal Reger\-e act (S. 1S36), it is hoped 
: it possible for home-owners and bome-builders to secure sound credit without 
gallon of paying prohiUiive fees for securing loans in addition to all the taw 
mit for interest. 

• establiiihment of home loan banks would prove a very vatuublc cxtcmion of 
but the passage of th« bill has been delayed, possibly because of its tax cxemp- 
ivtsion. Tax exemption is a charity, but, as Mr. Franklin T. Milfec so aptly 
len Justice is not done, charity becomes necessary. The government and the 
rs of the country have been unjust to home-builders in pcnaiizing mortgage 
eats. Unless tbcy retrace th«lr steps {mmcdiately and remove the ban on 
[c investments, it will be necessary for the government to extend the charity 
'xemption, which is only a palliative for a disease contracted at government 

It is no permanent cure and no one can predict acrumlely how much actual 
will bring toa highly complicated diMrder. It may be that the general purpOM 
lome Loan Bank bill can be achieved by an amendment to the Farm Loan 
rt. 

t amendment to the Federal Reserve act strikes more at the root of the trouble 
ild permit the national savings banks lo make long-tenn loans on real estate 
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up to 50 per cent of the \-ftlue for & period of six months. At th< pmcat time tuUooal 
bulks arc only permitted to loan on real estate. Formerly the natioim! banks made 
ihort-texm loans ffom their deposits of checking accounts, and long-term loans from 
their savings accounts. The sa%'ings banks, however, tempted, by the profits of 
frequent turnover, have increased their short-term loons. Have you ever slopped 
to consider that the money deposited in the sa^'i^gs banks of the country belongs to 
the people? The deposits in (own and country banks, particularly, represent tbe 
savings of the people of that community. Even tf the amendment to the Federal 
Reserve act should be passed it would be necessary lor depositors to exercise tlieir 
aulboiity before gcnensus loans on real estate would become common. It is true, the 
baokeT could no longer assure the wouldbe borrower that, much as he would like to 
accommodate him, he ts prevesied from dtnng so by tbe law of the land. If only 
half of the $3,000,000,000 of the people's money deposited in sax-ings departments 
of national banks were released into housing, through mortgages up to 50 or 60 per 
cent of the value, nearly half a million new bouses could be financed from this one 
source of credit. The example would undoubtedly release other cmill. The Lock- 
wood Committee in N'ew York has drawn a comparison between the shrinkage in 
railroad securities held by a promiocnt insurance company and the safe and sound 
mortgage investments of another. 

You ran see bow closely extensicH) of credit is tied up with an economy of pro- 
duction which will make coat of coaatiuclion represent real %'alue. Vou can see, also, 
how this aflair of credit is dependent upon maintenance of values by protectloa of 
neigfaboiboods through loning, and upon economy of land lay -out and street improve- 
meats secured by intelligent city-pUnning. The wage-eamcr can never command a 
fair praportioa of credit for bome-buikling until tus capital investment is squeesed 
dljr fnm aD tbose overweights of expense which he oo^l not to afford, and imtil it ii 
protected from Biti6csal and arbitrary' shrinkage in value doe to na^borbood cfaasges. 

We want to see our aatiou a countir of borae-ownen. If our citiscni are to be 
wise rulers of the n^ublJc, they must cany tlteir share of tbe refponsibiljttes wluck 
come from consecutive parlidpation in community affairs. If the war b 
for inaugurating a go v e rm neot serricc which will enable our ciiixcns to hermnc I 
gcst home-owDcrs to well-planned, coovcokat commnaitka, with pride in tliar 
■clf-govemment and faith in their national iastitotkias, tBe federal govemment 
have made a reconstnictioa cootiibutioa of infinitely greatet value than it was 
to mike by means of ibe wu* booibig actually produced. 



STAND.UIDS OF LIFE 

A. PUBUC CONTTIOL OF THE PACKING INtifSTRV,* 
REDCCrXC THE COST OF LHTXG 

JTrs. Bdwmi F. CaHi'cm, Chmfman^ Ft*i Suffh •^ I kmt mi Ca 
Lmpte^WammrM 

Then can be no evapc fna the botdt* cf Mghlittf costs 
faoad to bda( tke ptodnccr and cawMt tnio doaa coDtact. 
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: rtctntly publislied on the " Nation's Agricultunl Problems, "Senator 
Te have developed the most coinplctc m&rkcting system ever devised 

'Ject but at the same time the most expensive the world iias ever known. 
*I,5oo miles to be con\-erted into pork and lard lo be again returned for 
*0 the community where it was produced. Is that goo<f buMness?" 
" remtdies. — On Auj^ig^ S, i9'9i Woodrow WLUon, at that time president 
' States, appeared before Congress atid urged legislation lo relie\-e the 

jul cosl-of-liviDg crisis io America. He asked tegUIatlon for: hnposing 
profiteerinK; limiting the time daring which goods may be kept in cold 
requiring the prices at which goods are placed in storage to be marked 
requiring goods destined for tntentale commerce to be marked with the 
cb they leave the hands of the producers; and licenbing and regulating 
engaged in interstate commerce, as a means of restraining such corpon- 
vaping "unconscionable prafita." Practically none of the measures 
re enacted into law, 

lt3, 11)21, President H^jxiing, in an address lo Congress, said: "Reduced 
productioa has been recorded, but high cost of living has not yielded in 
DO. For example, the prices on grain and live-stock have been deBated 
of bread and meats is not adequately rcfiected therein. I have asked the 
le Commission for a report of its observations, and its attributes, in the 
ilure to adjust consumer's cost to basic produciion r{»t. to the exchange 
m by 'opcu-pricc associations' which operate, evidently, within the law, 

advantage of their members and equal disadvantage to the consuming 



eply to President Harding, referred to by him. the Federal Trade Com- 
*sted among other remedies: improved transportation and credit facilities; 
isecutioQs under the anti-trust laws; positive encouragement of co- 
ociations of agricultural produccn; and co-opemtive consumers' organiza- 
«sage of measures aimed at the elimination of uimeceasary rcconsignment 
;e operatives, including "gambling in futures" 

IQ19, the Federal Trade Comniis&Jon published an earlier report on the 
Marketing of Food" io which the compul5or>- licensing of wholesalers, 
libitioi] of reselling goods among wboicsalcis, were advocated as ways to 
:ked channels of trade between producer and consumer. 
ttral by ifce jSw "packers." — In 191 7, the President o( the United States, 
f reports of increased population and decreased production of food, 
>e FedenI Trade Commission to "investigate and report facts relating to 
on, ownership, manufacture, storage, and distribution of foodstuSs"; 
;rtain the facts bearing on alleged violations of the anii>tnist acts, and 
upon the question whether there are tntinipulations, controls, trtists, 
h coiupindea, or restraints of trade out of harmooy with the law or the 
sU" 

lustivc and intensive investigation resulted, and the facts brought out 
ng in the esttremc. 

ort of the commission states that five corporations — Armour and Co., 
>., Morris and Co., Wilson and Co,, and the Cadahy Packing Co., known 
ten" — "not only have a monoiwhjtic control aver the American meat 
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industry, but luve secured control, simihr In purpose if not yet in extent, ovs 
priodpal substitutes for meat, such as eggs, cheese, and vegetable oil prodncb 






are rapidly czteading their power to cover fish and nearly every kind of foodtfri tini 
According to the Foleral Trade Commission, the "Big Five," in addition toH bu> 
"sold in 1Q16, through their branch houses alone, nearly 100,000,000 pounds of pod pri 
QO,ooo,ooo pounds of butter, 75,000,000 pounds of^ cheese, and over 135,000,000 
ecgs." 

The paclcers are also important (actors in breakfast foods, condensed naOL' 
cannMl fniits and vegetables. The canned goods business is now about Si6,< 
a year. Recently they have extended their operations to include vanoui 
groceries and vegetables such as rice, potatoes, beans, and coffee. Tlie Tndr< 
missions reports: "Here again the immense selling organization of tbe packen 
up in connection with their meat business o&sures tbcnt ahnost certain saprmuci' 
any line of food-haadllng which they msy wish to enter. Armour's drive isui 
rice market in a single year is perhaps the most striking instance of the potent 
in thin direction. Early in 1Q17, Armour & Company first undertook the haodbf 1 
rice, and in that one year sold more than 16,000,000 pounds of rice, thus 
at a single move, on the statement of the vice-president of the company, *tbe grsl 
rice merchant in the world,* " During this period the wholesale price of rice ii 
6s per cent. At the present rale it is estimated that the wholesale Rroccr bcsi 
will disappear in five or rfx years. Incidenully, the commission mentions moi 
dominance in sales of leather and wool, necessary for the production of shoes 
clothes, resulting in unprecedented profits to the packers. The Dig Five 
than three-fourths of the hides and tana Iarg;c part of the leather in the Uoitedl 
They deal in hundreds of commodities unrckted to the meat-packing industry. 

The commission states: "In 191 7, the Big Five's combined sales of meats aarii 
other commodities totaled $},i3'7,i45,ooo; in 1918, they were over C3 ,000,000,000' 
The report adds; " .\t the present rate of expansion, within a few years, the big ; 
would control the wholesale distribution of the nation's food supply." 

Sourcei of control. — ^The Federal Trade Commlsaion further charges thai 
conditions were originally made possible through combinations, rebates, and 
privileges of the packers. It is stated they have resulted from the ownente 
"stockyards, with their collateral institutions, such as terminal roads, cattk 
hanks, and market papers" (the packers own a controlling interest in neariy every eWl 
stockyard company in the United States); "private refrigerator car lines f ot Itfj 
transportation o( all kinds of [>erishnble foods" (90 per cent of meat trfrigeratof OBI 
and over 50 per cent of the other refrigerator cars are owned by the same gntfji 
"cold storage plants for the preservation of the perishable foods;" " brnncfa-hooi 
system of wholesale distribution"; the packers operate over t.ooo branch houK* 
and about 1,300 peddler car routes; "banks and reat estate" (the packers are into' 
eeted in scores of the larger banks in fifteen cities from Boston to San Francisco). 

The Federal Trade Commission's report recites that the result of this control Mi 
been forcing down the prices paid to producers at one end, and a rise in cost toconsun^ 
ers at the other. The packers can manipulate marketi and dispose of their producS 
without regard to supply and demand. The report says: 

"Not only is the business of gathering, preparing, and selling meat products ii 
their control, but an almost countless number of by-product industries are aumiUtly 
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inated; and not content with reaching out lor (njis.tery as to cammoditR's which 
^■■^Mtilutes for meit and its by-producl5. they have invaded nUicd industries and even 
*■* jdated ones. The combination haa not stopped at the most minute integralion 
'"^^t has goQc on into a stage of congkimrmtion, so thai unrelated heterogeiious enter- 
■^*i»e» are hrought under control. 

Sp- "As we have followed these five great corporations through thar amazing and 
|Kfcviouft ramificitions^ollowed them through important branches of industry, of 
^femnierce, and o( finance — we liave been able to trace back to its source the great 
V^wer which has made possible their growth. We have found it is not so raucb 
^tK« means of production and preparation, nor the sheer momentum of great wealth, 
M-\at the advantage which is obtained thiough a monopolistic control of the market 
■"Vlaces and means of transportation and distribution. If these hve great concerns 
*■ •wned no packing plants and killed no cattle and sliU retained contmt of the instni- 
i^aents of transportation, of marketing, and of storage, their position would not be less 
F yatrong than it is. The producer of live stocii is at the mercy of these five companies 
^Deciuse tbcy control the cnarket and the markettag facilities and. to some cjctent, the 
l^rolUng stock which transports the product to the market. The competitors of these 
, tbve concerns are at their mercy because of the control of the market places, storage 
^Bfacililles, and the ri'trigerator cars for distribution. The consumer of meat products 
■kU at the mercy of these five because both producer and competitor are helpless to 
Mb bring relief." 

(m We learn that in 1917, a war yearof patriotism, sacrifice, and suJIering, though the 
Mb sales of the packers had barely doubted, their profits were four tlmea as great as in an 
fa averse year prior to the war. 

^ Sugsesud fedfral tegistait&H.-^'M&Dy Interested and important organizations have 

S joined in urging corrective legislation affectini; the meal packing industry. Among 
m them may be mentioned: The American Live Stock Aasodatioo, whose activities 
if Ir.iuKurated the Federal Trade Commiiiion's invesligallan; The National Grange; 
The Farmers' National Council; The National Board of Farm Organizations; The 
American Farm Bureau Federation; The American Federation of Labor; The Whole- 
sale GnicGis* Association; The League of Women Voters; The Women's Trade 
Union League and the National Confumers' League. 

Aa a result of mjiny ronferences and much di:scussion, two bills were introduced 
in the Senate: the Kendrick bill and the Keoyon bill; the latter being also introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Representative AQder«>n. The Ken yon-. Anderson 
bill provided (or a licensing system under the Department of Agriculture, designed to 
accomplish the following results: "(t) To remove the stock >'ards from the control of 
packers; (a) To limit the packers' control over other industries producing unrelated 
food products; C^) To put refrigerator cars on the basis of common carriers and make 
them part and parcel of tlie carrying system of tlie countr)* and subject to such rulings 
as are made from time to time to prevent unfair competition and combines under 
interstate commcrLe laws; (4) To establish throughout the country storage and 
marketing facilities that will pennit competition with packers' branch houses." 
This bill had the hmrty support of the above mentioned organizations. 
Of great interest to the consumer was the provision in the Kcnyon-Anderson bill 
for fedcml authnrizalinn and enoiuragement of local cfTnrls to establish fnod ware- 
houses and retail dbtributing centers. This would assure small producers, municipal 
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^H RRil whltt preployrv, wtgn, hotin, timp requirements, liaasittg, 

^H and many mofc h*ve beea Issues in his i»simiUtioR to his new tnvii 

^H We tre to ronfiiic our rrmatluL to -yamc ol the outstanding drvt^ofaaalai 

^H mlimtkiii. Th« iLicnkAi'am (Wvclopmcnt n that certain anticipated • 

^B ilovrlop. It was expected that dltctml and, in fact, open dubet b<f UJ ' 

^H coloffd lalMr mrklnit in the same plants would of oecesaty occur. 

^B InMAHcn o( open hottilUy have hem rrportrd. Demands for scpwmtc i 

^H ami •pgTTcatnl rompartments fur the purpose of keeping the races apart ' 

^B (o (n a comiwnitlvrjy kmall number of cases. 

^P Whm ilie mljnatkui Ix-irin, it was conjectured and accepted that epidcoiai 

' be fmrralnl (n twxy rliy to which newcomen frotn the South would gv. 

ptuphrrlr*nl the phj-HKnlituibflity of oeKrocs to withstand the rigors of novtboi I 
att vmiKI ttp heant on cvrry hand. Cities were to be viiited with epidemics of ] 
monU and lubcrculoili. Then was to be no end to smallpox. Crime wsvci < 
HWiTp lh» North and birad lines were to be numerous. It is interesting to ocb\ 
whilr tn luiQ »nd igna there were eptdemics of pneumonia and indueiua, thrf ■ 
nellhrrlmiUHhl alwul norartTntuatrd by the pKseoce of negroes. In fact,th(il(ial 
nil* aiHonit vi'Intvd poopla during these epidemics was exceedingly aanall; sad it a] 
rlly hni an alanntng Incrcaae In mortiidity or mortality ratios been dlaccrael \\ 
fai I, In L>rtroil, the death rate has actually declined 6ve or six p<Mnta. 

U l>, of courM, too tiKin to say whether oegn labor has satisfied eveiy dcM 
ll would bt MltwuoMhle to rtpnt such dcxelopraent in six )'cars af t«r an ezperida 
•urh u wt hkv« lodlcaied lor three hundre<l yean. And, too, what a diffeicacc V 
iWfftli tlie (wtaloideu cotton fields of MiMJtaippi nnd Georgia and the enga{^ u£ 
untnivrtuplfil oililcnce of riltsburgh, Philadelphia, Detroit and Chicagol Yd. 
n«|n)M actually "made good." Of course their turnover was high; in the be^DVi 
thay win not punctual: they had difficulty conforming to northern frugality; in aa> 
tMn chMM o( work thty did better, and in other classes, worw than whites; ihq 
lumpad Irani )oli to ^ when no incentive or promotion was promised. In short, ihcit 
Wfn many tne^^ualltlet, but when these arc brushed aside there still remains the be- 
(liianilyat'knonlnlfiTd fact that negroes rendered satisfactory service and made gratify- 
tng itrogrrai In their new Adda of l^wr.' 

lliil tucceaa was not (nstanlaneoui. Churches, clubs, agencies, and indi\iduak 
united In acanipaign of e^lucatton. Placards and Ictten containing advice to newrani' 
en wvre dLfllrit>utec|. Pastors preached about efficiency, ocderliiwgs, and dtixensldp- 
Counsel and wartdngi of every concrEvablc description followed the new workers ioto 
th« shop wher* noon meeting* were conducted, as well as into the home where talks 
with wivrtand itrighliurhocKl meetings were held frequently. There is still tlie proUetn 
of trade trainlnn. In the North, negro boys and girls have not heretofore taken advan- 
laga of technical rourses. Heretofore the)* have not been able to get jobs as mcrhanies 
and nachlnisti and have, therefore, never acquired in the North thehaUt of attending 
tnule schools. It is hoped that prt^rcss In this direction will be realized as opportuni- 
ties for akIDed workers appear. 

Relaliouhtp between unionists and negroes, each of whom looked upon the otbn 
with mutual suspicion and fear, was regarded as one of the most aerious potentialities 

• R«lcf br datalb ta iwa rtpom of tha TtupuimeUL at L«bor ud the nport of the Chkaco Cm»* 
an lUee Raktfain to b* putiHibcd toon. 
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JOm Secretary of AgricuUuK may prescribe uniform systems of iccousts and 
ds. An amendiDent was ulopted providing that commmioD men &liaJl be 
ded in the pro^-istoDS of the bOL 

TbouKh the amnKlmcnts improve the bill, there Is one Ereat dEsappointment, 
use the bill as passed Beenu to tenninatc the power of the Ftideral Trade Com- 
'don to further investigate the packing industry. An exception is made in an 
admenC which would allow Che Secretary of Agriculture in the exercise of hia 
^es to call upon the Federal Trade CommiMion to make an investigation and report. 
a bclif vnl that this provision wilt make it necessary for Congress itself to puss new 
alation before it can order investigation by the Federal Trade Commission concern- 
business in which the packers an; engaged. It may mean that important investi- 
^lioDs now being made by the Federal Trade Conunission will have to be abandoned. 
tc bill will probably be referred to a conference committee composed of members 
>in both Senate and House. It is hoped that the Senate amendments may be 
*ceptcd and that something may yet be done to prevent the crippling of the Fedeml 
'Vade Commission. 

Siptijkanc* of pnding tegistaltoH. — In whatever shape the bill may come from 
"He Conference Committee, one principle at least has been established. It is that any 
"uuness which practically controls any of the necessities of life is charged with public 
and should be regulated by the government. Surely our nation is morally 
L )bligated to make it po&sible for nourishing food to be brought and kept within reach 
rl^ lf every home and especially all growinf; children, 

t 



B. RECENT DEX'ELOPMENTS IN THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO LABOR 



r. Arwld Hilt, Executive Sarttary, League on Urban CondUiims amont 
Negroes, Chttago 



TTntil 1915 developments in the problem of negro labor were indiscernible. From 
the landing of the first slaves in i6rq until the outbreak of the world-war, negroes 
labored print ipuHy at farming and domestic service. In igio three-fourths of the gain' 
fully employed negro population wus confmed to these two occupations. In the South 
where 78 per cent lived in the rural districts, 63 per cent of those gainfully occupied 
were agriculturists: while io the North, with two-fifths of its negro population of 
southern birth, 60 per cent were co^^ed in domestic and personal service. The ne- 
gro's one labor problem has been that of combatting industrial handicap» both Nortlfv^ 
and South. Tn the South, slavery, peonage, robbery, through a corrupt commissary 
system, and pilfering of crops, land, and wages; and io the North, a decisive exclusion 
from little except jobs as porters, janitors, waiters, and domestics, and a well-oEled 
system of poor wages and separation from benefits of organized laborers — such was 
the negro's industrial horizon when the labor conditions of the war gave bim his first 
real opportunity in mechnniral and industrial pursuits Such an inberitance for the 
North when, pressed for workers and cramped with unfilled war orders, she called four 
or fi-vc hundred thousand negroes to industries untried by them before! The negro's 
exodus from the South and oppression marks his first real indastrial development. It 
is not possible to discuss here all the prc»blcms involved in this transition. In the wake 
of his transference from the South to the North, problems of capital and tabor, employer 
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leaders &re stiU unagreed u to whether to encourage or impede anioninagof i 
They remember unfortunate experiences with unions and diatntst their iavitiiH^ 
extend equal privileges to mcmbciB of the colored working fraterm'ty. Vildkl 
practical progress baa been achieved, wc note with relief m more frieiidly (Mfiar*! 
part of while workers orfcanizcd and URor|;nni29d — a frcting which will nufctii 
able wideiprciid dbcord such us wu anticipated. 

Of rrreni months the problem of industry for all has been that of unenc 
The practical and hutnan question is how did negroes fare during the wintei< 
ploymcnt just passed. Chicago incmued its negro population from 44,000101 
ito,ooo in 1930. How did the new incri-ineni of 148 per cent manage whflli 
became scarce and factories shut down P UnenipIo)inent among negroes has 1 
problem. Negroes, the last to be hired, were, because of ai] ioduatrial praclict 1 
gives preference to senionty in service, Che first to be discharged , Moreover, b(n*l 
of their newness and consequent inndaptabitity to all var)'ii)g coodiliont, tii 
were failures and put on the lobuggun as eooq as depression set in. Othen otRjal 
workers and, of courK, a way was found for their dismissal. Chicago at eneiaj 
bad approxinialely 30,000 rclnrrd people out of work. Many of these were nuBftl 
for Chicago's population before the exodus was Jo per cent lodgers. Soon 1 
them5>r1\-es on the streets of Chicago with no place to go. Hut their exodus fr 
ihc Mason and Dixon line, though occasioned by the opportunity tolaboris th^NoAl 
had other and far-reaching causes. Negroes would have left the South long ago iftk- 
could have found work, and ihey would not have left in 1915 io such large numbenta 
work, had not intolerable conditions in the South urged tbem on. Tliiu. tfaoogkB- 
employment faced them in the North, they turned their backs on the South, retat 
Iransporlution home, and openly avowed their preference for streets and alleys ratio 
than return to friends and family in their native habitat. In Chicago, hundreds "ffi 
found sleeping in doorways, halls, and poolrooms. Police stations, no longer ahU U 
accommodate them, turned them back into the street. Manufacturers ajid mUrota 
brought [hem to Chicago but now oflcrctl them no aid. 

But, strange us it might appear, unemployment did not deter their entrance iHB 
Chicago. The Chicago Urban League sent articles to southern negro papers, ad^isii 
about the hard times and urj^ng that for the present no more negroes come to Chkai*. 
But tills was of DO avail; they cane just the same. One young fellow who bad bcca 
in Chicago three da>'s was asked why became. "To try to get work," he said. "Mi 
you not know there was no work in Chicago?" "Vcs," he said, "I also know tint 
there is no work in Mississippi and I had rather be out of work in Chicago than oatoi 
work In Mississippi." Another who had been in town over night only aaid, "There 
is no use staying In Georgia. All of my last year's crop is still in the barn. Why stay 
down there and mise more, when 1 cannot scU what 1 liurvested lost year^" 

Alarmed by the increase in unemployment, the Chicago Urban League organized 
ministen, social agencies, and cfub women into a special committee wliich undertook 
the feeding and steeping of unemployed negroes, but not until pubHc and private agen- 
cies had refused aid. Mostly single men were cared for by this committee, for the 
Unitod Charities found itself unable to provide for them. Cbucches prepared and 
served meals for awhile, at their own expense and from a fund ^iven to the league by 
the colored citiscns for this purpose. Some clubs furnished lodging, and others, unable 
to feed or sleep, gave money. 
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In order to avoid dapUcalioo and to weed out undesirables, the Uiban League 
. WAS allowed to receive and record the meals and beds of all persons who were thus 
, helped. Eiccplion to this rule was permitted church racmbera who could go to their 
pastor and receive aid without clearance. Donations of cntats and vegetables m gcner- 
LOiuquaTitUies were given daily by the paclcers, and a large baking company gave bread, 
cal meTchaats oaaJsted. Coloml people gave liberally and proceeds from cntcrtaio- 
[ments were put into the common fund. 

I Ouring the six moaths from January i to June 33, 41,074 meals were fumi&lied and 
I for 1C.903 Mpa.ra.te times men were pven shelter. The extent of uncmplojincnt is seen 
f'froDi the fact that only 631 men were placed during thi*) entire held of iux months. 
Prior to this the league placed 1 ,3oo a month, or twice as many monthly as were placed 
I six months during the period of unemployment. 

Women returned to domestic service from the factories and their placements irere 
^double those of the men for the same period. 

It should be borne in mmd that the Salvation Army, the Young Men's Christian 
Association Hotel' the Duwea Hotel, the Cbristlaa Industrial League, and some other 
institutions which run lodging houses, deny negro men the privilege of sleepm^ in them. 
In commenting upon the work (or the unemployed, the president of the United 
I Charities wrote the Urban League thus: ".\3 the report showod such excellent work 
being done by the Urban League in organizing the activities of the various agencies on 
the South Side, the directors of the United Charities requested me to write to you 
expressing their thanks and commendation for the excellent and efTicient services 
which the Urban League has bcm rendering during the past few months." 

But the Hgnificant dc^'etopment in this matter of unemployment is the fact that 
negroes have zetsined their ratio in all the large factories and in^lustries now opened. 
If the pla&U suspended operations, or curtailed force, of coune the negro suflered 
along with othere. Except in Ihc case of a few small shops, no replacement of negroes 
by whites is noted. In fart, the negro has not only kept his own Job but the jobs of 
others who would be glad to get them now when choice of occupation is no longer 
possible. 

The aniwer to the often asked query " Will negroes retain their gains in industry ?" 
is found in their retention now when idle white labor is seeking jobs on every hand. If 
colored workers who occnpicd positions that were vacated by whites during the war 
can retain these places now, when many of these same white workers are looking for 
employment, it is fair to assume that they have made very definite progress toward 
peimanency in industry. Of course, immigration will be a factor, but the exact effect 
of foreign workers on negro Ubor U debatable. It will depend upon whether the immi- 
grant comes to remain or to make money and acquire .\merican experience with which 
to build up Europe; whether he brings with him anarchistic tendencies; or whether, 
tired of drudgery and wastage of war, he comes not (or work but for case and content- 
ment. The advance made by southern negro laborers has exceeded expectations. 
Employers acknowledge their satisfaction and are still hiring them. 

• 'llie Wat-alb Avenue V.M.C.A. lolatd with tb* Rc&d CommiLte« re(«n«d lo above tad led 
aad ilepi a latic number o( mm. 




The possibility of clearly defining the best values in social work differs palii 
acconUiiB to the nature of particular tj'pes of acti\-ity. tt is devx tbat giest p9 
arc to be made by the selling of stinclnrds, and by u^g those st&iulards ax « aaa 
of measuring progrcw; but in a fi«ld so varied, so complex, and in many va^iv 
Bubtie as that o( local community organiiation, the most we can hope for in the b4i> 
ning is lo get a more peoetratlng and condusi^'e knowledge of the vital cndstotir* 
in comicctiun with each of the many branches of service included tudcr that bcsl 

It Is alsD imporlanl Uiat we should find the essential differences of purpose u£ 
method which exist between the different t>'pe> of local social ageiic>'. 

School and community centers can accomplish a great deal by prov-iding as 
broad scale the specifiic forms of education that are needed preparatory- to Amavn 
cjlixenshlp. The>- can bring into the crowded districU htrge-scale opporttmilia a 
general of education nnd of wholesome recreation. They can pro\-ide a local paUk 
beadquartrrs as a base for all citizens in matters of iacal ctxic actioD, when the otnRB 
arc ready for such aclioo. 

The settlement finds, however, that all these efforts must be piepticd to 
sustained and followed up, at least in the less resourceful districts, by a greit 
variety of penetratiog and permeating acquaintance and influence. 

There is of course a very promising field for the application of higher standanb 
in ooiinection with most of the "indoor" work of our local ap-ndcs — their dubs sad 
daasca, their dramalica and dancing, thcdr lectures and discu&sion, their disciplme 
and general administiation. Here we can learn much from the work of progi«ar<« 
educators; and we need to have, as soon as possible, in all our working groups, ciaiDol 
spcL'ialists who can help u& In setting right techniuJ itandards and in getting cumuls- 
tlve results by means of them, Such eitperts, however, will have to be much affected 
by experts in the neighborhood point of ^-iew; and I wish lo emphaitizc particulady 
the meaninj; of that point of view in terms of its particular standards. 

A special caution is necessary about the use of mere numbers as a measure of 
effidency. Too many of our local centers sUlw nearly ever)'thing on the go-to- 
meeting habit. This habit seems to be on the decline. It is not only the churches 
that are finding this to be true. Ptaciical politicians say that it i* increasingly difficult 
to get people to go to indoor political meetings. The bregularity of attendance at 
the large classes of the school centers is very marked; and the turnover of 
their membership is a large one. The scttlcmeots reach people Id small frkadly 
drcles, through hospitality, on the street comers, in their homes— find them when 
they are and approach them on the basis of a x'ariety of intere&ts. 

What is the value of large sUttstics If you are not really building a aodftl oentcf, 
but are relying simply on certain forms of crude gregariousncss 7 This whole questkin 
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! whnt ift & local social cenler, and whai kind of a center does appeal to people locally, 
I one that needs careful ibought- We have beea told, for instance, that tlie saloon 

a social center, thai the saloon was the workingmen's club. One of the recent 

ibasesof that thought was strongly expressed after prohibition was voted in and before 

|ft came into effect, when many organizations were making nation-wide financial drives 

|fe order to provide social subeititutes for the saloon, Wesaw great armicsof men driven 

out of the saloons, and demanding new placet of resort. Settlenw&t people were 

:ic.tincd to ait rather easy because they had a theory that the saloon was distinctly 

^not asocial center. It wag a place where certain people ranged tbcmsclves on account 

of the appetite for a certain drug. The settlement thcor>' was that without the alcohol, 

they would reclassify themselves on the basis of real interests. Has anybody heard 

anything since probibttjon has come in about substitutes for the saloon ? The best 

substitute for the saloon, indeed, is the home; and to a very surprising degree it has 

developed that when a man ^ts the alcohol out of his system, he rediscovers that 

he is a domestic being. Id many coses, men must be reconsidervd by our social 

agencies from that point of view. 

The question as to what is the right sort of local social centers is one that has 

not been detcnnincd and cannot be determined by any sort of brief experiment. Wc 

that the school may serve in some degree. But there is an important field for 

^Itudy and experiment here, in which the MtUement has rendered good secvice in 

the past and will be needed, as much or even more, in the future. 

And tJie vital test of neighborhood organizatJoD Is whether, in one wa,y or another, 
persons actually on the ground, and prefembly local citizens, are closely and constantly 
In\'olved. It is increasiDgiy dear that every eSort, public or voluntary, to build up 
a local agency for community betterment must imply a large amount of continuous 
and thoroughgoing local re -enforcement. Usually such things have to be brought 
into existence through local effort. Local co-operation is necessary to their best 
working; and when this begins to (ail, the end of the enterprise is usually in sight. 

Settlement people have learned these truths by bitter experience. When thc>-* 
first got through legislation in regard to public p)Iaygrounds, gymnasiums, etc., they 
were tcld by more experienced friends that these enterprises would have to be 
persistently followed up; but they thought thai in these matters that affected the 
people so much, the people would see that they were carried through to continuous 
success. We hmve lived iong enough to see that that Is not so. We have very fine 
playgrounds, but very poor administration of those pkyground-i. After you get your 
school centers going, you have to get the local groups responsibly interested. Their 
interest must be kept at such a le\'ei as to secure good standards and a continuous 
response. Even if you hive the moat perfect equipment, you must have responsible 
groups representing local interest; and where respOBSlble citizenship has been drained 
oS, therehasgot to be some sort of process forfaftVlDgpiople go into the neighborhood 
In otxler that they may deliberately and continuously provide such constant re- 
cnfaroement. 

The state of neighborhood sentiment, difficult as it is to sense, should be one of 
the ultinute measures of neighborhood work. Consider tliat it is of the Inevitable 
nature of the case that every ill-favored neighborhood Is not so In a merely passive 
sense — is not merely "neglected." It is a veritable complex of propaganda, some of 
them natural and wholesome, but not a few of them tending toward physical, industiialj 
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political, «tul monl chaos, all of these evil tend«iide3 combining and re-ealanaii 
one anolher. One of the nisc&t conclusions of recent yean is that the I.W.W. bit 
the aiaio the inevitable crop that must grow out of a. certaio type of iadust/ial aad 
U^ing conditions — that it Js the conditions that are un-AnKric&n even more certainly 
than the kind of human being that tliey produce. The nesting-places of physical, 
economic, dvic, (ind ethical morbidity in our dtics must be thorooghly and 
continuously irmdi-ttcd and disintegrated unless resourceful citizens are content, not 
only to have the inevitable result, but thcnuch-es to be rctponaibic foe it. 

It was, indeed, a very wi» man of old who said, "If I could but write the songs 
of a nation, I care not who should make its laws." U I could but shape the gossip 
of t neighborhood, I care not who should have its social centers. Carlyle in hii 
F'tftch Rewlttiion tells about the king Seeing from Paris in his coach, cxxussing the 

IT)', and coming \a a frontier village in the early twilight, where u he wu aboBC 
to leave his dominions behind, he heard the murmur of the village, an "imnolable 
bum of sweet human gossip." To make the gossip of the DCiEhborhood sweet, and 
gradualty lo freight it with the words of life, physical and spiritual, with all that is 
lure and lovely and of good report, and to do this in increaung fuhicss of knowledge 
and experience — this ts the most distioL-Uvc privilege of the settlenwnt, a privilqe 
which on the average, the five hundred! settlements throughout the country are 
eiercising in a vcr>- considctablc degree. 

In the field of neighborhood recreation, different types of neighborhood agencies 
follow <tuitc different methwli, and their results must be estimated from different 
points of view. Mr. Whiting Willinms has lately emphasized the impcrtance of 
& consideration which is constantly kept before the mind of the settlement resi- 
dent — the deep Mgnificancc to the workman of maintaining the social standing 
uid dignity of his family. .\t first wc are inclined to Smite at nil the little 
snobberies that are no tess conspioious on the way down the scale thnn on the way 
up. The Eocittl worker is Inclined to feel that he or she has got beyond all that sort 
&f thinit — a feeling which in reality never bear* analysis. After awhile wc begin to 
see that whether the attitude of soda) superiority has reality in it in the higher levels, 
it certainly has in the humbler ones. The individual spurns the rungs of the bdder 
that he has laboriously come over that he may the more surely hold the nne he has 
ttttalnftl and reach upward to those beyond. Under such circumitanccs, the very 
eHort to secure a brood alignment of local people is likely to fail imdcr such a program 
of direct action as is almost necessarily associated with the community center. The 
•ettlcment is able to come into relation with various local types and groups, takinj; each 
at first in its own humor and on its ou-n terms, and to lead each to the point where, 
without losing its own proper identity, it can join with all the others in geiteral 
community loyalties. Tlie creation of a hJgh-toned, delicately adjusted type kA society, 
as a medium oF sound recreation and as a proper scheme and scttmg for the Wtally 
important issues of courtship, is as truly important in the less favored neighborhoods 
as in the more, and It requires as careful and detailed consideration of psychological 
fact. 

In not a few instances, a measure of the value of nei^borhood work, sometimes 
in statistical form, has come from the police and the courts, csped.illy tlie juvenile 
court. It is dcox enough that an agency like the settlement is necessary in order to 
meet the problem of degecemcy. It lometimcs seems as if the pleasant forms of work 
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that the settlement has devised are one after another to be taken away (lotn it, and 
IK this is entirely right and proper. It ii the business of the settlement to get itselF 
^ out of business; the only caution is that it must very insistently ard persistently 
If atay &t necessai)- tasks until it is a fact that those precise tasks arc being responsibly 
k done by other agencies. In any ca^e, the less pleaisarit duties of the settlement remain 
y longer. Among these is that af oigaaized, pcncLnLting, continuous suivinllaccc to 
anticipate and intercept, U possible, the development of crime and immorality, and 
otherwise to bring the resources of the community to bear upon the problem of the 
treatment of offenders. It ta a very iatcrcstins fact that the Chicago Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association, whidi represents the most advanced methods in its field, was primarily 
»n association of settlement workers; that it made the settlements its district centers; 
and that, In districts in which settlements did not exist, it proceeded to establish 
what was essentially a settlement for its purposes. 

A network of neighborhood service and association is essential if we woiild properly 
receive back the subjects of probation Into their home community and proceed iDtclli- 
gently and responsibly to intef;rate them back into a normal life; and this icccptive 
network is none other than the weir which the settlement sets up so as to prevent, 
as far as possible, neighborhood boys and girls from passing throiigh Into the hands 
of the courts and the probation ofEcers. It is one of the next tasks of our local agencies 
to form a close conspinLc>' with the field officers of the courts to do such work and to 
keep careful tabulations of the results. 

With regard to the average standards of the working-class neighborhood in reU- 
tioa to health, the settlement dnds many of the motives which it tias struggled for a 
genentiou to express now being taken up and worked out by specialized agencies. 
Thelocalbealth center gatficrs up under oDcbeadagroupof services which in greater 
or less degree have been undertaken in the past by the settlemesL In all their tccb- 
aical phases, the settlement dearly and unc^ucstionably must be ready to pass them 
over to Che health center. It Is, however, equally cLe&r — and this the promoters 
of the health center do not always appreciate — that all the values of acquaintance 
and influence which the settlement luis in its various orgaoleatioos, up and down 
the streets, in the homes and conversational groups, must continue to be of indispens- 
able importance to any sort of comprehensive local health campaign. The fullest 
degree of co-operation between the two types of agency wilt not only secure increasingly 
impressive rc^iults, but the most thorough ways of testing diflcrcnt methods, of educat- 
ing the communities involved, and of convincing the general public. 

In a very different but not less significant wn,y, our neighborhood agencies must 
Coatiuue to play their distinctive part in relaUon to industrial conditions and KlatiooB. 
Emplo>'meat management and labor departments arc increasingly creating centers 
of humanized adminbtration in many commercial and industrial cstablisluncnts. A 
pioneer in such work awhile ago suggested that such developments would ere long 
eliminate the need of the settlement house. But the very rise of labor issues and 
decnands calls for a far greater amount of intelligent conference, on such a simple and 
definite basis as neighborly relations aHord, between members of the educated classes 
and wage-earners. 

This is particularly true with regard to those who, being a little below, or some- 
times a Uttlc above the levels of trade unionism as a mean!! of mutual aid. The scttle- 
iQcnt, in relation to a great body of employee* of ta&ny »catterod establishments, 
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and B. quarter houses short. According to the standard, we are bcginniog to accqjt 
as a new normal, the sbcrtage is ver>' much l^ss. 

You will note that I say "probabLy" In estimating the shortage. This is because 
there exi&t no ftUtistics in America wbicb enable us to do more thim m&ke a very 
loose estimftte. Practically none of our dtics know definitely wh&t thdr housing 
shortage is. Lust year nearly all were persuaded that it was serious because every 
real estate 6nn had long lists of applicants and because expanding industries were 
unabLi: to secure rmployecs as the latter could get do dwellings for tbcir faiuilies. 
Today many cities are persuaded that their bousing acconunodalions are ojnple 
because the wailing lists in the rcal-cstatc ofhccs have diminished and business firms 
are not expanding. Yet our populalioa is growing faster than it was a year ago, due 
to the increase of immigration. 

Apparently what has occurred and is now occurring b that existing accommo. 
dationa have been and arc being subdindcd, each family accepting far less than it 
occupied in pre-war days. An intimation of the extent to wliich this lowering of 
our living standards has gone is given by the industries which supply bath-room 
fixtures. It is common knoMlcdge that last year, lyao, saw the smallest amount of 
new residence construction ihat we have had 'm many years, estimated at less than 
100,000 dwellings as compared with a pre-war normal of approximately 400,000. 
Yet Ijist year the demand for enamelled iron bathtubs taxed the ability of the producers 
and ^17,395 were Mild. Back in iQii this number was approximated, but it never 
has b«:u eq,ualled. Other bathroom equipment — lavatories, unks, and small ware 
— also reached new rccoid heights In tgio. 

The ex})lanation, ot course, is that many thousands of einglc-family dwellings 
were converted inlo multi-family dwellings. Anyone who knows much about such 
converted dwellings knows that, aside from economic and social loss which follows 
the removal of a family from a home to even the best apartment, converted dwellings 
arc usually unsaiisfnctory. Seldom do they provide adequately for light, ventilaiion, 
privacy, or protection against fire. 

The figures I have given arc indicative of the change in maimer o( living which 
has come to the large ao-called middle class in America, the group which demands 
the means for personal cleanliness but cannot afford the more expensive potters' out- 
put. They are the ones at whom our "Own Your Home" campaigns mainly directed. 
They a» now, by the tens of thousands, settled in makeshift aparlments, and with 
every day that goes by are becoming more and more habituated lo this cramped 
method of hving. 

Th« housing shortage probably has hit the members of this group harder than 
any other, and through hitting them it is most sigruHcant of permanent change for tlie 
worse in -Imerica, for it b not the rich, who can care for themselves despite the high 
prices, nor the poor, but it is this group who set Amcriciin standards, who give us our 
norm by which we measure, to which we hope to raise all our people. 

As lor the poor, in whom wc here today arc primarily interested, the housing 
shortage, while it has affected them, has not made such a marked change in their 
manner of living. For them too there have been provided many converted houses — 
witliout bathtubs even of eoamclled iron. But they were accustomed to cramped 
quarters before the war. For them there has always been a shortage of good houses. 
Before the war, however, we were making noticeable progress in improving the dwell- 
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!\-cn the cuual liborer. Bid u the most congested districts of our cities 
916 they were far bet Iff than ihcy had been twenty- five yean before. Slates 
s (their number increased with every year) had adopted housing regulations 
• enforc-inx them more and more ciTcctively. The old saying that ihe worst 
f the poor ix dtrt wajt by wuy of be^omin^' iiniiquaCud. Sewers and water mains 
dg extended in the old aeglccied areas, and houses were being connected. 
■re a few cities where privy vaults had been batusbcd and where every house 
ling water. In others notable progress was being made. Philadelphia, for 

«M abolishing privy \'nuUs and substituting »anitar>' flush toilets at the ntc 
■8,000 a year. 

hardest fight was against overcrowding, for here we have to combat the short- 
hrif t of Ihose we would aid. A dollar saved is a dollar earned and the dollar 
itaadard of values. So families crowded into two rooms who should have 
nst four or five, and others took in lodgers, thinking only of added income 
it all of the moral well-bdng of their growing chlldrca. Rents were based not 

given, but upon ability to pay. Two small apartments brought more than 
! one, so the landlord, quite as sliortMghlcd as hiji tenants, encouraged rather 
x>uraged this overcrowd inf; and when his lenn.tnis misused the property or 
d with rent in arrears, tie inveighed against them individually and u& a class 
luspecting that he had had some share in forming their moral standards, 
in. the war came and unmigralJon practitally ceased, wages went up. For 
t ooloniei this meant a. change for the better. They could afford better 
i and they moved. For a time in iqiS and iQig our lower cut sides and 

wards were less densely populated than they had been wilhio the memory 

The worst bouses and apartments stood vacant, their old gccupants gone 
' Deighborbood&, while the stream of newcomers was dried up at its source. 
he o^To districu, of course, the opposite conditions prevailed. Migrants 
: south crowded these districts beyond belief. Then came the great war 
It of native whites to the war industry centers, until in them every room in 
use which would take a wago-ramer was filled, while in non-war industry 
like St. LouiK, there were many vacant houses until the govenunenc began 
Ut contracts in accnrdance with housing accommodation. 
. urban houw overcrowriing continued with comparatively little mitigation 
919 and the greater part of igio. Since then the bu.=iinc9S depression has 
xUy Luuscd a reverse migration of considerable proportions back to the smaller 
d to the country. But there is no eWdence that this has been comparable 
to the war migmtioa. Consequently the cities are still sheltering in 
lion a much larger population than tbcy had five years ago, and that with a 
It increase in housing accommodation. 
: are a few illustrative examples of the situation toward the close ol 1910: 

York. — "The sur\'e>* just finished shows that in the Borough of Mnnhattan, 
at ol the houses are overcrowded; in the Borougli of Booklyn, 1 i.O per centi 
xough of the Bronx, 35,1 per cent — a total of 364 per cent for the three 



ifwo/i.— (Statement dated November as, iqw.) "The evidence of the 
of houses in Cincinnati is so inclusive that it would hardly seem that further 
.re Qeccssaiy." 
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' is (rue. We ate faced with such facts as these, due to house and room over- 
ig: in ooe large caitem city where the Dcgro migration caused very great 
>wdiDg, th« Dumber of illegitimate children among the negroes ini-rcnscd to 
extent that the agendcAdealing with it were ftwamped. In a middle vrestem 
'leveland, a fa>calth survey \ut year showed that the number of tllegitinvate 
f in the fir^t tix months of ipio had increased 100 per cent as compared with 
tamber in the first six months of 1919. 

^Jus is a condition that cannot be ignored. Like the desth-ralc. It Is an out- 
Log and measurable thing, but aJio, lilce the death-rate, it is indicative of a mena- 
^•nndition which cannot be accurately measured. The enct relation between 
\ and disease has not been definitely established, but it is not improbable tlut 
^ss from which the patients recover more or less completely causcs u much 
^ do preventable deaths. So illegitimate births ate indicative of a loss through 
i^d morality that aSects us in a thousand ways beside those which find sexual 
fession. 

Ikxcepting this as fact and accepting also as fact that both physical and moral 
fr>c may be somewhat lessened by subdividing our house* and so giving each 
%r a certain degree of pri^'acy, should we adopt thin expedient? Some of us 
r < we should not. We believe it is belter b the long ran to struggle as cffectivi-ly 
k may with the undivided house and devote our constructive efforts to securing 
f good houses than to accept a compromise which will be permanent. 
IEb this our policy runs wicli constructive industry. Those who add to the weallb 
^ world, whose work goes to raise our standard of living; the builders, the msnu- 
fVrrs, the laboring men, all have bog-time interests, both direct, — throu)^ 
Ksed demand for their services — and indirect — throuKh greater efhcieocy, health 
Wty in living, that rums with this policy. To be sure, many of Ihem, like many 
I workers, arc unable to see the long run because of their interest in the spurts 
l« moment. An immediate job on a tenement houw today blinds them to the 
tfcal they arc lulling ten jobs on single-family houses Many of the manufacturers 
fctbroom equipment rejoiced last year over the unprecedented volume of their 
ra, Thb year they are mourning, for orders have fallen from 617,000 lo a rate 
k]y 316,000. And for the whole future their market will be narrowed bccatue of 
year's good business. 

In fact the only persons who have permanent renson for rejoicing are owners 
Bd in the districts that have become tenement-house districts. The value of their 
has been multiplied. For the whole future they will levy a tax upon the com- 
(ily, while owners of good residences in these neighborhoods see the value of their 
tes go down and owners of outlying land wait years longer for the coming of 
ihasia%. 

As for the resources available in dealing with our housing shortage, there has 
9 a change of considerable moment since last summer. Then there was a demand 
eh taxed supply for materials, labor, money. Today we have potentially ndcquate 
plies of all for as much building as we can do. To be sure many plants have shut 
m, and if building does not begin soon they may go out of business permanently. 
icost of money is still high. The cost of labor in many places and of some materials 
till high. Ml of these, coupled with the expectation that costs, except (or rail- 
d freight rates, will reach a lower basic level in the near future, are holding up 
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building at present. But indications are that \ht period of wailing is nearing its 
doK. 

Prices wit) not fio down to pre-war levels. Rut that is act essenttat. What 13 
essentia] is that tliey become stabilued so that a house erected today will not have 
to compete niih as good n house L-rc^rted nl Mnaller ci»c five or ten years hence. To 
thia new price-Icvel we shall adjuil ourselves. 

Meanwhile we must nuintaiii our housing standards, as tbcse an expressed in 
bxick and mortar, in type and pbn of building. We must Mcure the enactment of 
more good hounng codps and the strict enforcement of present codes. For if we 
lose 00 the»e it will taJcc us generaUooa lo recover. 

One final word, necessary Ijecause there is such widespread misconception: the 
good house, the single- family hou&e, is the least expensive bouse. Many ^xople 
believe that the tencoient or apanmcnt house means lower rents and, faced with a 
serious economic problem, they favor this type of building while admitting its social 
disadvantages in the way of physical health, morals, and race suicide. It is not 
cheaper. It is more costly in dollars and cents. Kenis for inferior arrommoclAlions 
arc higher in tenement-bouse cities than in amaL-bouw cities, in brick New York 
and wooden-three-decker Boston than in Philadelphia, in tenement-house Paris and 
Berlin than in London. 
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THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION TAKING PLACE IN THE ORIENT AND ITS 
CALL TO THE AMERICAN SOCIAL WORKER 

J. S. Burgess, Director, Dtpartmmi of Cammunily Scn'ut p/ Ike Peking Ymtng Mm*t 
ChristiciH Associttiion, in ConnnH»m -with tht Princtlon University Center in China 

In describing lo an American the opportunities for service and the thrilling field 
of activity in China lotlay I more and more sympathize with that redoubtable explorer 
and yam spinner, Marco Polo. On bis return to Italy, his stories of giants and dwarfs, 
of men who had cars as large as elephant's, of the precious jewels, the magniliccnl 
architecture, the cdture, and the beautiful women of the powerful court of the great 
Kahn in Peking, were received with slight credence. Before such a group as this who 
already have a large vision of world ser\'ice, I may perhaps exjicct a better reception. 

Mrs. Conger, wife of the fatoous American Minister to China, who had Lived in 
South America many years before coming to China, made the statement long ago 
that the attraction of South America and of Southern Europe was the pleasure they 
gave to the eye, the many beautiful things to be seen, but the challenge of China 
was to the mind, the many problems to be ioLvcd. Although in China today one may 
have a deep interest in ancient art and architecture, the great challenge, at least to 
such a group as this, who are primarily interested in the problem of human tiausfor- 
mation, is the remaking of the whole social structure of China now in process of rapid 
change. As we consider for a moment four great epics in human history, four traiufor- 
matioos taking place in different nations and in dlBcrent periods— the Industrial 
Revolution, which took place in England in the bcgioning of the last centur>', and which 
has transformed the whole character of Western cl\iltution; the RefonnatJon, which 
gave freedom of conscience and religious liberty to tlie individual^ the American and 
Fieoch Revolutions, wbkli gave us political. democncy; uid finally the Rcnalssanoe 
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which released ^he intelltctual powers of Euiopc — as we conudcr Ukm four movements 
and tben remember that in China, with its populAtion ol four hundred million, one- 
fouith oi the liuman race in one gcncrotion, four simitar movements arc simutta* 
neouily taking place, we caa perhaps form a rough picture of the rapid and sisnificant 
tiansfonnation of the Chinese race. 

Some of the leading socUl thinkers of the West have already dlKoveied a large 
field for study in China. The pioneer discoverer of this Cascinatinj; situation from the 
sodological viewpoint was Profeuor E. A. Ross, of Wisconsin, who in 1911, in his 
T/ie ChaHginf Chinese depicte<l the medieval dviliutioo of China then in the early 
beginnings of her social iransfoimatioii. In 1913 Dr. Charles R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, delivered the Haskell lectures throughout ('hina. He said to 
me in Peluni;: "If I were a young man about twenty-6ve yean old, I could think of 
no more (asdnating field than that of social work in China today." Dr. John Dewey 
and Dr. Berlr&od Russell, lecturing is tlie National Goveriunent University at Peking^ 
are revealing to the world the kaleidoscopic transformations of political and sodal 
changes in China, while our own Robert A. Woods, from the more technical social 
worker's %-iewpoiDt, has recently held out again to American social worken the call 
of this fasdnating situation. 

There are a great number in this country who realize that things are changing in 
China, but a question often asked is, Of what signiGcance is this change to us? A 
prominent soda! worker recently said to in«: "I know these tratuformatioas are 
taking place, but they are not yet of interest to the AmeriOkn sodal workers." Before 
describing some of these chajigcs I want emphatically to state my conviction that 
these Iransformations in China are of significance to us in America. It would be 
impossible for one-fourth of the human race to emerge from a medieval to an industrial 
dvilization without aflectuift Ihia countr>' most vitally. Last year there were eighty- 
£vt new American industrial and commercial coDccrns opened up in one city in China 
—in Shanghai. People in this country are beginning to realijc that perhaps our 
greatest future markets are in Chirui. From the poUttail viewpoint also these changes 
are cictrcmely significant to us in America. Tbc Chinese arc strong physically, ace 
capable fighters when led by good officers. They are in danger of becoming, in spite 
of their naturaJ avenion to the soldier, a miliuristic nation. Perhaps it will be a 
surprise to you to hear that the largest standing army in the wortd today is that of 
China, which country has one millioo men under aims. The conquest of China by 
one set of political ideals, the German -Japanese type, is at least a dedded possibility. 
With Japan controlling China, having an access to the resources and man power of 
thiit nation, who could stand against her? On the other hand, with a strong demo- 
cratic China, wc would have nothing to fear either from her or from Japan. 

The Chinese are not a barbarous people. They have an ancient culture of their 
own, and tbey are fast taking on Western metbods of ctvilixatioo. The America of 
the future is as sure to be influenced by China as the it to be influenced by any other 
modem lution. Or. Conklin, a distinguished biologist, in his recent publicmtion Tlu 
J>irection of Human Etolulwn sa>'s: 

In virilitr, conservulim, knd tnetrmct (or Mcial abUfUioD the ydlow nee. >i « whole, li pnbtUr 
lupcrior to tbe white. It tb« white r>ce worship* Ubetty, tht jrellow race dtfic* dutr- .... By r%id 
Uwt cieliidinf Lmnlcnou of oclter nem, Mieh u ih«y hftvc u preMM in Ntw ZMland ukI AumUa. U 
ntky be poiBibl« (or 4 tine to "'"*'" tbe pwity of tbe white nee in cefiain couatriee, but with tbe 
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nitiUiiUjr tocmJm contacts betweea kll Uiida mmI pMpUt PKh utttcUI bwrlm win probcblr piov* 
1 ■■ liMiactml U tlw bB( m u tli« tnu w&U of CUim. Tlw ncMol tlic woriil an aol drairiac ftput but 
totMlwt •• 

Aside frota all Lhne considentioiu of the significance of China to America, of 
•eounc the great challcngt of Chloa to the Amcricao social worker is precisely the 
lame challenge that has sununoocd us into all other fields of 3odal scn-tcc, the dear 
CftUof lodtl aecd. Whether this need be in vnu-stridcen Europe or in rapidly changing 
China, where there are great human needs, the American aodal worker always finds a 
I ittuation in which he ii intciested aod a challenge which he mtat meet. The sociat 
needs of China arc both those of medie\'al d^-iUzation and those which come ai a result 
of rapid adoption on the part of China of new ideas, methods, and ideals. 

A large pan of the Chinese race ia normal yearv are hungry. The rapid iocmse 

ia a papulatku in many sections of China, such as Shantung and Canton, which is 

I greater than the land will support. There are of course certain retigio^ocul reaiom 

I lor this fact. So far, ia no dty or diatrkt id China has there been adequate study 

:,iMde of the poverty sittiatku, or any Kicntific charity oigaaiation formed' Tbert 

U ia China vast maaa igooranoe of the eicmentary taws of hygiene, of elementary 

knowledge of geograpliy or history, let alorke of dvics and government, (n the vast 

hioterlaad of China the outlook b piartically the same as it was three thousand 

^yeanifo. 

In Qiina IhcR ia today the medieval guiU system, which holds in a vise the whole 

InduBCrial orgMiiatfaa «f the countiy. Practical slavery of apprentic«s still eiisti. 

But OB tbv other hand taoden iadiistcy b OMBtaf tipidly- The guikis are showing 

of weakening. The wpilillilic dtM k be^atfag to appear. The mills of 

i, Shanghai are making too per ccaton the favcataent a year. Thousands are ""Thu 

^ In from the oountr^- disuicts, hoed by the caB of hi^ wages, to fiad themselves ia tha 

u Aopa, where, ahhough they receive okuc tlun they nude in the country, the 

ol food and lodgiag ia pfopoitioaatety higher. Instead of working ia the frah 

' they are fron twdv* to fovteen bcnm a day ia unsaoitarT shops. Women and 

[thJHwiian ■nikingiidi hjr liihi. tlw rmtlmi ntniihiingini ihwiheliJiainuiThi ihii[i. 

; tfaea beode ths doth wearing ouchinc or the ^fittaiCBKUMdning the 

mfc. SidMy Webb leaaifcedaakaag ago aa. 1900 oaUt trip thnoihChtae 

I thn wefc the mae u they «CR hi Eni^ud fiil4& WAaeMNr 

to speak of, Gtde rinanJMlirni ol the ■inlh^.in, and a lev staaderi ti 

' mine aff boaaa hlc, it is no voadM- Aat iha aodaa dBBi aie nakhig tbek' appcacaaar 

hO^aalHaBhow. 

Akac with the nirii ol Bodeni isdiBtnal BIi. tibe iaooMag of a new ndaatzsal 

.bttcoMefcaawdviea. Inindha<itr»NciqclhBnan3,aoBfianHd 

1 k the ^eal auaMttCBft wctiaa* of the cqikaL T^eae va— nafe aB &e 

Ml Ac Ui^bc« type otf eomyaen to the leweA type of fwoMitaacs. The tm 

mat diaattcs «( i^ a^taX are k the mmtt maiem el the dty. Veneml 

I aie «■ the koeaar, and dx leoeaC leaiBe hna aade a Iwse incacaae ia Ae 

hthk I Ml m rfwadaa th« is a < 1 1 < Jor aev fa«» ei woeaika. Ike 
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pool and blUiaidi, aod, for the most pfogietuve, the modem dance. Exploiten of 
these modem desires are mnkin;; their appewimoe. The vicious ino\'ing pictures that 
Are not "passed by the censur" in America and other "modem" commercialized 
amusements are rapidly f;aJDlng the field. 

Giina has been trying democracy since igii. The Chinese educated Rfoup are 
beginnioj; to rcalite that without (undameatal changes in soda] ideas, without civic 
and social education, they cannot hope for a real democntcy in a nation where the 
people have been used to avoidiojt all civic rcsponsibLiities and escaping where possible 
from any relations wiih the corrupt local official. I might continue by describhig 
many other changes in China—the whole social fabric of the nation is falling apart, 
and a new pattern Is bein); woven. Not only are things fluid and In process uf iransfor- 
mation in China, but there are certain significant tendencies and certain socially 
minded groups in that nation that point lo the possibility in the near future of the 
forming of a constructive sodal and civic program of fat-reaching signi&cauce. 

In the fit&t place there has been in the last two y«ara a mast powerful progressive 
political movement in China. May 4, 1919, is somJ to be the birthday of modcni 
democracy in China. Up to that time a group ol pro- Japanese cabinet ministen had 
been selling out China. They hail been mortgaging her miites, railroads, and fonsta 
to Japan at the rale of $150,000,000 in two years. On that date 3,000 college men rose 
in their wrath in Fclcing, marched to the home of the archtr^tar Tsao Ju Lin, Minister 
of Finance, and not finding him at home gave the toraier minister to Japan a good beat- 
ing. 'I'hey destroyed much of ihe furniture of Tsao's house. This started the student 
uovezneat which in two years has done the following things; caused the dismissal of 
two corrupt cabinet members; organised public lectures throughout the country 
explaining to the common people the present political situation; forced the government 
not to sign the Paris treaty, which gave away China's sacred proWnce lo the virtual 
control of Japan; and organized the powerful anti-Japanese boycott which has meant 
the loss of millions of dnlUrs of trade to Japan and caused a tempering of her fordgn 
policy. As a part ol this movement there were organi2ed in every large city cittr.ens' 
unions composed of rq>TeseQCativeft of the commercial and industrial guilds and of 
educational, agricultural, press, lawyers* and various religious organizations. The 
or^nization of these ci^c unions has created a mobile fotce'of right-minded dlizens 
and the beginning of public opinion in China. 

Another movement even more significant is the Renaissance movement started 
in January, iQig, as a literar}' revolution. Three young Chinese graduates of the 
Untveisity of Paris, Columbia, and London Univcr^ty headed this movement. The 
endeavor was to substitute the Manderin or the spoken language in written form for 
the a&dent daaucal Chinese. IMthin two yean this movement has expressed itself 
through 400 new modem magazines. More sigidficnnt than the transfonnittion of 
the (onn of the language used in tncse magazines is their content. They are organs 
of the new intellectual movement having as Its motto, "Save the Country through 
Science and Democracy." lu method is to destroy old China and build a new progres- 
sive nation. The most popular writers of today in China are Kari Marx, Krapotldnt 
Bakunin, and mote recently Ucrtrand RusscU and John Dewey, who are lecturing in 
the National Government University in Pelting. The catch word of this new move- 
ment is "social reconstruction." Young China is ready to get behind a constructive 
social program for China I 
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Another group who may be counted on in building the new China ore the returned 
Students. There urc already in China several thousand men with degrees, many of 
them Doctors of Philosophy, from European and American univeraLties who are ready 
to Une up with the modern mo%'emeat. Moat of than have taken political positions' 
beciuse, owing to the lack of industrial development in China, there are very few other 
Ipositioas which provided enough salary to enable them to live up to the slandanU 
Ihcy have learned in their Western education. 

Then there is another group, prepared for yean for pla>'ing an elective part in 

Lthe social program of China — the Chmtbn church. For yean unable to play a larse 

'put in public alTaira out^de the oiifision compoimd, in modem China the Christian 

movement has a new freedom and a deep interest in developing both church sodnl 

service work and a general comraunity scr%-icc program. 

Vulky should the American social worker go to China to help develop a Chinese 
social prognun? The Chines>e are free to admit that they need Western capital and 
Western busiacM advisers for the development of their factories and railroads. The 
■&rmy has foreign advisers, and there are fordgn advisers in the Ministry of Finance 
\*xid Conunumcationa. If she needs coudscUotb and adx'iscrs in these fields of obWout 
need, ^e needs even more promoters and helpers in initiating her program of funda- 
mental social reconstruction. Also, as 1 have pointed out, China is our neighbor. 
Our future is closely lied up with hers. The way she develops is of utmost significance 
to the future of our nation. Then, too, Ameriains, unlike Japanese and Germans, 
(or in-itance, are better able to understand the social needs of China. We are both 
democracies. The business man, and not the soldier, is our Foremast tilizen. Social 
welfare movements and policies in China as in America are sure to come from the people 
up — not from a patemalislic government down. The methods wc have worked out 
in our toow-jointed democracy are of the same nature as are likely to be those most 
needed in China — a nation nolefl for having a minimum of effective goverruncnt and 
baving a manmum of local autonomy. 

For a hundred yean we have been sending Americans to China who have opened 
churches, schools, and hospitals throughout the country. There arc more aussionanes 
from America there than from any other nation, and the opening up of modem life 
in that nation is a very clear result of American mis.<uonar}- cnlerpfi.se. The whole 
aissioaary prognia is uking on a new wcial trend. The mJssonaries, u never 
befoR, need the social worker to effectually supplement and enlarge their Urgest work . 
Finally just a word about the kind of people that are wanted in China today. 
We Want highly trained social workers. These workers should have a general knov^* 
edge of city anrl country social work ib connection with the school, the church, the 
settlement, and civic and social betterment movements. On the other hand a primary 
need b for men and women of adaptability. Social workers going to Chtna should 
therefore not be too old to learn the tanguaj^c and, what is more, to learn a new dviliza- 
tioo. I would place tlie age limit around thirty. Their chief characteristics should 
be adaptaUltty and a talent for constructive thinking. They should of course karn 
the Unguagc, study tlie ci^'ilization ul the country in which they arc living, and adapt 
the methods of the West to the conditions in the East. Of course it is needless to 
say that such workers should have a great deal of human sympathy and be able to 
overlook the defects of many blundering attempts in the beginiung stages of the lodal 
movement in China. They should have imagination to see beyond the small 
beginnings to the large results lo human terms. 
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missionaries a much freer opportunity than churirb workers have at home to develop 
broad comiaunity interests id direct connection witli the evan^listic motive. It U 
most ^mtifyin^ to find thut »t least 50 per cent of the mrinbera of the miujanaiy stofls 
arc keenly alive to this griut strstcgical opcningi and in many instances ihey have 
behind them the same tundamcnial training which givts quality and outlook lo the 
social service cammissioris of the various churches in America. In the dties the 
different miuionary comp>oundi often have what are in effect parijh limiti, and these 
looil unii» pieced together will cover a lar:ge part of Ihe city's territory. In Peking, 
under the leid of J. S. Burgess,* of the Y.H.C.A., a vxr}- suggestive geavial study of 
conditions and forces is being made by the combined and co-ordinaled i-fTurt of the 
missioaar>' groups. This is the beginning of a method which the missionary staffs of 
the other dties are hoping to adopt. 

The real life of China is in the villages, however, and here perhaps does one 
realize most distinctly how the direct teaching of the Christian fiiith has begun to 
create the germs of a belter order. The itinenitiiig work of the missionaries, Lnclud* 
ing many of the wisest and broadest of them, must command absolute respect from 
this point of view. It is dear that the task of actually educating people to higher 
spedfic standards of living and of life must be performed duefly through voluntary 
effort and with new types of leadership from without. There arc several directions 
in which representatives of American social work could make contributions tliat might 
well be of historic importance to the China which may be a dominating figure in the 
world within a generation or two. 

In the first enthusiasm which followed the revolution considerable interest was 
aroused in the improvement of the public institutions for the dependent and delin- 
quent group*. In not a few instances mis&ion&rics have been called in to advise 
and help in this process; and there is real readiness for suggestion and initiative out 
of the best Western experience in these directions. 

In Peking and several other ddes the utuatlon is ripening to the point where the 
type of charity ocganization which is not held too closely lo the problem of poverty 
could easily be brought into being and would soon accomplish results that would win 
the allegiance of the practical, generous Chinese mind. The Christian forces in this 
case would join hands with all other people of good wiU; and the executive staff, which 
should on all accounts be definitely in s>'mpathy with Christianity, would not be 
in any offidal way attached to it. Similarly the way is Open for comprehensive 
dty programs of neighborhood organization. 

The splendid medical college in Peking provided by the Rockefeller Foundation is 
to take the lead in the thorough training of physicians and will emphasize public health 
work and medical social service. The medical missionaries greatly desire such re- 
enforcement as will enable them to reach out in this direction. The larger, more 
coherent dty program among the missionaries, and including the Chinese churches, 
will serve to cKate the structure for & community health service; and a few experi- 
enced specialists from .'Vmerica in this field would find on immeasurable opportunity 
and meet with steady and increuing re-enforcement. 

A carefully studied recreational prognm in relation to home and neighborhood, 
profoundly ^goificant at home, is a matter of life and death for China, and is so 

•"Cliliia's Sodd CJuUvofo," 5iirM7, ScpUmbo 8, 19171 OciolMr 13, ipi}; D«c«Bib<r IS. iptf ; 
and ScpCetnbn 7, 191ft. 
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vmderatood by her younsct Icftdets. The Chjocschoaieln aH grades {sgra\-clyladnf I 
in every resource of bappy (cUowahip. The men acvcr think of tiic nvraco odtUi 
families u compnnioas. or of invitins men rrieods to meet them. There are rMm ' 
professions of women to whom men always tum for entertainment. There vt ti 
wholeaome centers for neighborly acquaintance and asAOoialioD. In a few atti 
certain large assembly halls have been provided; but it remains true that thepM> 
bility of that positive ful&lmcnt of onoLton through wholesome sooAbtlity upon wfaid 
a sound moral balance so largely depends is almost wholly lacking. Our own health 
tradition as to association between the sexes and the great gains that have been nurit 
of recent years in the inteUigeot release of the spirit of gaiety should be, with iBdH 
discrimination, imparted to China. Missionaries of wholesome play in mixed compUi 
would meet a pathetically eager reception from the educated young men and women, 
who have begun, as by a new rcvrlation, to realize the emancipation and exaltation 
of the .American way of combined chivalry and unrestraint. 

In India. Christianity not only holds out opportunidcs of education and of broa4 
association among its estabUshed following, but, by a curious irony, it is recognizni 
by the Hindus as removing the disabilities even of the outcastes. It is thus easy to 
understand tlic remarkable response to missionary eSort from the villages and the 
girding of Christian forces for the greater harvest of the neat future. Thia ao-called 
"mass movement," in its diilerent phases, ts recognized of courw as cajT>-ing with it 
almost overwhelming responsibilities. It brings courage, but no ts^^y <^tiousm. 
BeMdes emphtsizinf; more hijjhiy than ever the necessity of education, it Is inclining 
the missionaries sItonKly to dillerrnt forms of practical social work, especially at 
present to the formation of co-operative savings societies to protect the pe<^lc from 
the everywhere present, rapacious money lender. Some excellent local work toward 
improvitig agricultural methods is being done; and specific effort toward sanitary 
reform and hntkh education Is being eagerly undertaken, though as yet with slight 
resources. Members of the mission staHs arc often giving much if not all their time lo 
promoting co-operative bonVs ond other forms of self-help in the villages. 

As four-^lhs of India's three hundred millions live in vilhges, the great problems 
and possibility of the future lie there. The government has shown an increasiog 
tendency of recent year^ to understand the very considerable economic and moral 
resources that lie in the village tie. and the ancient institutions and customs that go 
with it. Il is not as yet any sort oE protest from the unprivileged that is commanding 
the attention of the powers that be; il is the wide, quiet response which the low-caste 
people of the villages are malting to the overtures of (he mi&itonaries. In Rome the 
succcfts of Christianity with the commoiu people compelled the attention of the higher 
orders and of the government. The same thing is true in India today, with democracy 
looming in the offing. The government, always hesitant about invading Indian tradi- 
tion and custom, has of late been allowing the children of the depressed classes to 
come to school with high-caste children. After some blustering, opposition gradually 
Bubsded; and now in at least one of the largest provinces orders have been issued that 
if the schools are not so located as to be accessible to low-caste cliildren they must be 
relocated. This teDdency is also becoming quite marked among the various groups 
of reformed Hindus, whether within or without the orthodox fold. Their rising 
interest in tlie task of social betterment and progress is keen and genuine in the highest 
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degree. It has in some instances even led them to take the hftnd of the untouchables 
and to break bread with them. 

One WM impressed in Indioi, as in China, not only by the readiness, but by the 
earnest desire, on the part of reprcscDtative mvn for such help as might come Irom 
Europe and America toward the solution of fundamental national problems, pro- 
vided it not only recognized but re-cnforced oriental initiatives and responsibilities. 
This is clearly ejihibited in the readiness with which non-Christian leaders co-operate 
irith the Y.M.C.A. in its broad program, not merely for building up a much needed 
institution, but for providing leadership in commuiuty betterment, urban and rural. 
In the cities definite steps arc being taken in the direction of organized sodal work. 
The vast evil of beggary in its various forms, including the religious mendicant, is 
beginning to be confronted by private agencies and by the government. One hin- 
cirance to progress lies in the elementary benevolence of the Indian people. It is in 
fact so universal and unfailing, on tlic part of the poorest, that there has never been 
the Ofcesaiy of public relief in India. Now one of the objects o( tlic leagues o( social 
service vrhich are springing up in the larger placets is to introduce, with modifications, 
some of the principles of Wcsccm organized charity. But these leagues are focusing 
thcii efforts upon preventive work, and first of all upon the appalling evils of low 
vitality. The infant death-rate is twice that of England. A profound student of 
India has observed that a sufficient explanation of the brooding atmosphere of gloom 
and fear which pervades the people and gives the dominant character to their religion 
is that every mother loses two or three out of four of her babies. The general average 
length of life in India is twenty-three years — what is supposed to have been the figure 
for Europe in the Middle Ages, half the average of the United Stales. With the co- 
operation of the government a scries of remarkably successful health exhibits have 
been given. In Delhi the attendance was so great that it was decided to require a 
small fee from the men. Certain hours were set apart for women. At these times 
there were crowds from Oie Hindu senanas, among which mingled many veiled women 
from the Mohammedan han-ms — a company standing in strange contrast with many 
of the most up-to-date health charts. A n-omen's medical college, with 150 students, 
gives promise of great service in this direction; but as one of the many illustrations 
that might be given of the way in which Indian custom trips progress, the women 
medical graduates lind much dlfficulity, evea in their own minds, 10 going about freely 
through the community. 

There is a substantial basis for what might truly be called an entente cordiati tn 
the new current of adventurous fraternity which is reaching around the world, finding 
ever>''wliete its needed local application, elicitiDg everywhere the like initiative. 
Gradually penetrating .A.<ua with its varied ministry, and coalescing in the Near East 
Relief with the %'ast work of tlte Red Cross and rcbted agencies throughout Europe, it 
gives promise of actiul countervailing equivalents to the ultimate loyalties and devo- 
tions of vn.T. It suggests the rise of a quality both of interna] social development and 
of intcroattonal reciprocity which will create a new protecti%x alignment not only 
against war but against crude aggressive attitudes closely allied to militarism ; for even 
if war should begin to disappear, in ways less material but not less dangerous the 
purpose of world domination will remain. 
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MaWAtnCEE RECREATION SYSTEM 
Dorothy Bndtris, Atsittani to the SupcritUendftU, yUwHiee Public Schoots 

The main pail ol my story has been put into your bands. I am sure yoa vrfl! 
appreciate having some of the convention speeches put into your pockets, thus to be 
read on the trnia j^oinK home. 

Each fall about 100,000 dod(«n umoundni the winter nctisdUes of the ExtensioQ 
Department of the Milwaukee Public Schools are dislributed in the schools 
and factories. Fifty thousand of the vacation announcemeotK went to the children 
the last week of school. The soiall fol<]er« arc copies of annual reports Issued by two 
of our social centers at the close ol the past season. We plan to open three more 
schools as social centers next September. That the patrons of these schools may 
know the posiLibilitics of the wider u.4e of their schooihousc, wc arc going to diitribule 
throughout the neighborhood of each of these «choo]s four thousaiid reprints of the 
reports you hold in your hands. The challenge on the back page has been added to 
nit each school. 

This Utenture tells yoa nothing new. As far as a program of activities is coo- 
ccmed, "social centers Is social centers," The activities of most of them are much 
the same. The methods ol administration and conduct, however, may vary. Often 
when speaking about our social center activities we are questioned with awe and 
wonder, "And you do all theiie things in the schoolhouse? How did you ^t in?" 
And then follows greater amazement of some who once upon a time have been in, 
"How did you stay in?" 

Possibly the most vital message we can contribute is a brief account of hofr 
the Milwaukee system was made possible. "How did we get into the schoolhousc ? " 
It was really not a case of getting in — there was an opening of the door from the 
inside. How was this accomplished? Throu^ state kgislation — a very far-sighted 
piece of community legislation enacted in 1910. 

Briefly, the law provides this: If a city of the first, se<ond, or tlurd class de- 
sires to take up the question of municipal recreation, it may put the question 
before its voters at any general election. If the vote results in favor of the issue, the 
school board of the community may ask the common council lolevya special tax, not to 
exceed four mills, on all taxable property, said fund to be used to establish and maintain 
for children and adults In school buildings and school grounds, evening scboois, vaca* 
tion flchooli, social centers. pUygmundx, and similar activities. The law further 
provides that this fund shall be administered by the board of school directors as are 
other school funds, but is to be used only for activilicH stipulated by the bw. The 
•diool board is further empowered to conduct recreational activities in co-of)cration 
with other munidpol commlssioils or boards, said boards or commissions fumisliing 
the equipment, the school board the instruction and supervision. On the strength 
of this phase of the law we arc conducting playgrounds, amateur athletic conleats, 
and games to the parks. 

You who have followed the "off again, on agiUn, gorx again" history of social 
centers, evening schools, and playgrounds in many of our dtics will recognlM finaodal 
stjibility as one of the most apparent values of this law. The law wttin ihc questioa 
of fuods once and for always. If it has been tbc privilege of tlic Milwaukee School 
Board to do a rather intensive piece of social center work, it has been due largely to 
the Ucl that we have known from year to year upon what funds to plan. 
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The law estubtlGhts the scboolhousc as a community center. You will heftr 
tiprcMJum of doubt regarding the feasibility of this wider use of the school plant. 
Y^BC years of experience convinces us beyond doubt that the schoolhouse is the ideal 
oommunity cenier. The scboolhouse is j^eoBraphically the central pcMnt of the com- 
munity. Why not make it the focal point of the social and civic nctiviiies of the 
commiinity? Children are enthusUslic advertisera. The school social center has at 
its command hundreds of boosters to cany its messages out inio the community. 
Of course, you hear the complaint that adults will abuse the building. Tlua mis- 
ghring is gros&ly mafn^ilicd- If ibis be true, is it not a challenRc— a problem in dvxc 
edttcaUon ? How will these people Icam to respect public property if they are never 
given an opparLunity to u&c it ? 

You may ask, "Arc schoolhouscs suited architecturally?" There will need to 
be changes in future schoolhouse architecture to make our buildings of greater all- 
round use. However, we have succeeded with coinpaiativcly tittle expense in remodel- 
ing some of our oldest schoolhouses to meet all the demands of our social center 
activities. Should any of )'ou be interested in our schemes of remaiking our buildings 
to suit social center needs, I will be very happy to point out some of them on the 
Extension Department pictures exhibited oo the second fioor of the Auditorium, or 
take you to the buildings. 

After all ts said pro and con resardin;; !>ichoolhouKe social centers, comes the great 
economic question: Tg a community justified in spending funds to erect special com- 
munity center buildings when it already has milUoas of dollars invested in buildings 
and e^iuipmcnt wlih which to meet the need ? 

The law places the responsibility for organization sud conduct upon (he school 
board. Analyze the list of social center activities, and you will find that most of them 
arc semi-educational in nature and can therefore be fostered best by a board thinking 
and working along educational lines. 

Many of the unpleasant experiences which marred the wider use of scliool plants 
in dificrent cities were due to the fact that the evening activities were conducted by 
outude organizations who naturally were regardnl as strangers within the gates. 
It standi) to reason that the evening activities will be accepted with greater tolerance 
by the day-school corps if conducted by their own board. It is this fact which I had 
in mind when saying that the doors ot our schoolhou^rs wcie opened from within. 

May I repeal that the progress of the recreation program in Milwaukee can be 
attributed largely to our state law, which asiiurcs a definite annual appropria'tioa by 
taxation, estabUahea schoolhouses as community centers, and places the administra- 
tion of the same into the hands of the school board. 

Our appropriation for this year is $158,500, The department U conducting 
eif^t social centers, two part-time center\ seven evening schools for foreigners, three 
evening lugh schools, English daases in four tanneries and two settlements, twelve 
pla>-grounds, (our elementary summer schools, one summer high school, and a dirpart- 
ment of amateur games and athletics. The latter work is one of the most far-reaching 
contributions we ate making lo the recreational life of our community. It is a story 
all by itself; the mimeographed sheet will give you a brief summary of it. This 
season we have a soccer league of eight teams, ten diflcreot baseball leagues with a 
toul membership of 251 teams, every player in ihcm registered in our office, and all 
but the 95 teams of the Saturday Public School League having paid a fraacbi.sc fee. 

The advertising matter will tell you what we arc doing. I have tried to tell you 
what makes it possible for the Milwaukee Scbocd Board to support these activitiesi 





to teD how we eondnct than would prolong ihis meeting Into a watch night. That 
part of the story I think wouLd best be handled in an afienneecinit. I shall be very 
glad to answer questions of any who are iaterested io tbe details oi organization and 
administratioD. 

THE LIBRARY'S RELATION TO NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
COMMUNITY' WORK. 

DHia G. OntM, lAbrarUn, SMa Normal Scktxit, iliiwauket 

Id conHderiog this subject with you in the tea minutes at my disposal t shall 
Odther generalize nor theorize hut shaU Try to give you the results of tny own 
laqiericnce. 

The term social work has come to be the accepted drsigoatioD for a large group 
of ipeualixed activities in the &eld of social betterment in neighborhood and com- 
munity. Sodal work may be regarded as almost identical with the promotion of 
common welfare, and the social worker, a» I understand the term, b the individual of 
any occupation or profession whose life i» actuated by a definite purpose. Dr. De\-ine'a 
Spirit of Sociai Work h dedicated " to social workers, that is to say, to e\'eTy man and 
woman, who, in any relation of life, professional, Induatrial, political, educational or 
domestic; nhetJier on a salary or ai a volunteer; whether on hts own indivn'dual 
account or as a part of an otgatilced movement, is woriing consciously, according to 
his light intelligently, and according to his strength persistently, for the promotion 
of the common welfare— the common welfare as distinct from that of a party or a 
class or a sect or a business or a particular institution or a family or an individual." 
With this broad concqjlioo of the sodal worker in mind, you will, I (etl sure, 
agree with me that the library is essentially one of the social agencies of the community, 
and should be in active co-operation with e\'er>' Torm of social work carried on in the 
community. In fact all forms of social work will be greatly handicapped if the public 
library is largely a liatulity rather than an at«et in the community. 

It might be well for us to pause before discussing how we may co-operate and 
take a backward looli over the road we have traveled. Libraries have existed for 
centuiica. Formerly it was only the clergy who knew how to use these great collec- 
tions of books. Even after the iavmtioti of printinf; the books ranained chained to 
their shelves. Until within a few decades the librarian's creed seemed to be: Select 
the best books, list them elaborately and expensively, and save them forever. Wc 
are all familiar with tbe story of the Harvard librarian who, when his friend inquired 
bow he fared, said, "Very well. I have alt my books on the shelves but one, an<l I 
am DOW on my way to Professor A"s to get that." Today we are concerned not so 
much with keeping books on the libraiy shelves as with getting them out— not only 
in getting books out but in collecting and making available the vast flood of pamphlet 
material. Forif the library does Dot makeall matertalacccssible it will fait in what is a 
library's chief function, that of adding to a community's ef&dency by keeping it in* 
formed on whatever of importance may be doing in the worid. 

llic library of today, then, "collects, ilits, preserves, daiaifies, and toakes avail- 
able the world of print." I will go a stcf> farther and say that the library should be 
an informatian biueau and a directory not only of written informalion but of uQwnCIcn 
iaformation as well. In »hort, every citizen should turn to ihi; Library for idei^and 
be^ in work and play. Our Library ideals have risen, our horizon has broadeaed, and 
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out wotk. has increased both In extent and in depth. The librariui of ooc hundred yean 
ago, yes, even of fifty yean a|^, wookl not feel at home in an up-to-date libtary (rf 
today. 

How does the up-lo-dute lihrarj- co-operat« with the social worker* in neighbor- 
hood and community? Let me say at the beginning, I do oot propo«e todiscuM the 
library as a social center. Literally scorvi of articles have bren writtt^n on this 
subject during the past ten yc^rs. I shall confine my mnaiks to a discussion of the 
relation of the library to the social workers. First, there is the obvious service of 
malung assailable books and periodicals whidi the social worker needs to consult. 
The foandatioo of such service, of course, is the poMcssion by the library of as complete 

ta coUeclioQ of relevant material u possible. In making such a collection the social 
workers of the community should be consulted. There arc sure to be local interest* 
for the social worker which should dctrnnine to some extent what books, pamphlets, 
reports, and periodicals would be moel useful. This would var>' 'o dil!crcnt com- 
munities, and the selection made by the hbrarj- in one city would not necessarily be 
an entirely satisfactory guide for a library in another. The library should keep 
avoibble: The Survey, The Family, Social Hyixent, the Social Service Reviev, Ameri^aK 
CkUd, Child Wd/are, Red Crest Butktin; should become a member of perhaps a half- 
^h dozen national organizations wluch have to do with big problems — organizations 
^ tucfa as the National Conference of Social Work, the National Cliild l^bor Committee, 
the National Housing AssocbUon, and the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, and should secure annual reports of state confcicnces of charities and 
correction, annual reports and bulletins of state boards of charity and welfare, etc. 
Tbeae and otheni are the tools of the social worker's trade. They are as necessaijr 
■9 ■ telephone and typewriter. 

People engaged in social work have, for the most part, big demands made upon 
their time. They do not work on a definite hourly or daily schedule, and their reading 
frequently is one of the thinjp which is sacrificed. A very important service that (he 
library can perform is to call their attention to pubticatioos and articles which bear 
directly on the work they are doing. This takes but a very few minutes of the 

• librarian's time each morning as she is checking over the new material, and it wiU 
Bcrv'e to stimulate profe&donal interest in the workers. Not one of us can continue 
our growth inietlectually except by coming into contact with new material, new 
information, new ideas. This Is the library's bu^ness, to make the proper contact 
between the library and the public. The libr;ir)' is the continuation school for each 
one of us individually; It Is the university for all ndults. 

The library should also furnish short concise book reviews. These may dlhcr 
be mimeographed and distributed or be printed in the local papers. As a rule the 
local press is glad to publi&b notices of such books, especially if their tclation to current 
^ social questions is atttactjvely presented in the noUces. 

^k One of the great needs in social work at present is a better understanding, on the 
^B part of the general public, of the agencies In existence and of the work they art doing. 
^H One of the big things for the library in this connection b to do educational work with 
the public and stimulate all people to do some reading along social lines. This can 
be done through bibilogmphies, posters, and exhibits. The exhibit in Its simplest 
form may be very eSecUve in stimulating interest in work of this kind. If local 
resources have not been developed an exhibit of what \t bdng done jn other communi- 
ties of corresponding size is sometimes effective la arousing interesL Tbe Depart- 
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ments of Surveys ksd Exhibits of the Riusell Sage FoimiJation can be very helpful 
in this direction. Ri^t here let us pause to pay tribute to Mr. Jenkins and his slafi 
for that most helpful tool lor librarians and social worVets published by the Kuascll 
Sage FoundatioD. I refer to Social W'orkerj' Guide fo Ihe Serittl Publitalions of 
Repraentatitt SocuU Agenties, a checklist of the publjiraiioiis of 4,000 institutions and 
(ttfudiations arranged a.]phabetia.Uy and by subject. W« wonder how we have 
nuugcd to do without this tool for so long. 

The library should know the orgimizations ol the town or city — the police depart- 
ment, Ihe fire department, dcpartTucnt of health, the charitable organizations, and 
any and all institutions which are for the purpose of huirmn betterment — know what 
they are doing and find out by personal iater>'iew how the library may be of more 
service to them and more Mr\-ice directly to the neighborhood. 

The library should bav« on die bulletins concenung pending leglslatian, state and 
federal, which would be of interc^it to social workers; know what other towns or 
cities of approximately the same size are doing and pass the information on to the 
foclal worker. There is nothing that furnishes a greater incentive for work than to know 
that your town \a being surpassed by another in a particular Geld of work. If there 
1$ any speeini »un.'cy being undertaken in the community, or if some problem is engag- 
ing a particular amount of attention, the Ubrnry should collect from its sheK-cs and 
other available places material bearing upoD such topics and should notify the 
general public as well as the social workers that it is available. 

The librarian has an opportunity to meet young people who are interested in a 
general way in matten pertaining to community scr^'ice and to acquaint them with 
the posBibilities lor definite training for social work and the field whirii is open to 
professional social workers. There should be on file in the library bulletins from 
all the schools of social work and from Llie univcnities which have added a department 
of social work. 

So far t have spoken only of the informational side of the library. There is the in- 
spirational side which we must not forget. Social workers, probably more than workers 
in any other professions, come in contact with the sordid and seamy side of life and in 
hours of relaxation need to be lifted out of this state of mind. Too often we forget: 
Thtrt li no [ricatt like a book 

T9 uk« Of Uadt «my. 
Ner any cauneri like a pace 
Of tifitacini[ poetry. 

Is it biography, travel, poetry, the essay, drama, fiction, or books on the great out-of- 
doors you favor? Each and all may be had for the asking. You have but to step 
upon the magic carpet to be carried to all the world there is and some there ne^'cr was. 
You will come back from these excursions stimulated and refreshed and better able 
to " cany on." 

Above all the library must be a human organization, interested in the human side 
of libra riaoabip, and anxious to take its place in the community. If the library stafi 
has not thii spirit, no amount of money spent oa equipment will ever make it a living 
[actor in the lives of the community. For the secret of creating interest is to be found 
in being interested. It is tbe personal equitioD of the whole library staff that makes 
the books a living force, or not, in a community. Our libmries must reach out and 
give wider service. Tbey must co-operate in all new delds of work. There is no such 
thing as stancting still. The instant the forward movement ceases, death begins. 
Walking togethei we caa create oowlitituui that make Jhuman pmgicsa iaevilAble. 
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DIVISION VIII— MENTAL HYGIENE 

MENTAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF NORMAL CHaDHOOD 

AND YOUTH 

A. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE INDIVIDUAL CmtD 

Eilher Larini Richards, Associate in PsycMialry, Jehus Bopkins l/niversity, Balfimore 

It i» with hesitation that I venture upon renurks in the Srld of education. In the 
6nt place, piyctiatnEts arc accused of curious meddling in so roaoy phases of faumiU] 
vcti^nty that e^'cn the modest statement of an observation or two not infrequently 
becomes converted into dogmatic assertions and prescription for reform. In the second 
place, the facts responsible for my remarks at this time are not baaed upon a long or 
wide range of experience. Accoidin^ly, T trust that what I have to say witl be regarded 
merely a* a series of penonal impressions, and not coostxued as an attcii4>t to assume 
direction over the education of the youn^. 

Perhaps there is no institulioa of our social organization where the individual can 
BO easily become lost in the group as in the elementary school. To be sure, we are sur- 
Icited with books on the psyciioloKy of the child. We spenk freely of the iuiclcward 
child, the nervous child, the incorrij^'ble child, and yet it it theories rettardini; these 
groups that we talie up in actual discussion. In looking o^tr some one hundred adver- 
tisements of private schools not loitg ago, I was impressed with the same type of fact- 
There was "special aCtcDtion" given to college prcpamllon, to athletics, to health, to 
the comforts of home, to culture, etc.. but only one school advertised "special 
attention given to the individual child." I suppose the argument oflcred in defense 
is that the school tnialng alms to be ample for the needs of every child. For 
example, its courses of study h«*-e been so carefully prepared and standardircd 
that a child who repeats bis grade onoe or twice must be backward^ again, the boy 
who deliberately turns aside from a clean bed and a nxll-ordcred classroom to follow a 
huckster's wagon, or run with the gang on the street, roust h^ve the deep-seated wmy- 
wardness of the Incorrigible and dclinqiient to act in a way so contrary to the behavior 
of bis fellows. Are these children misfits In the school system because of some innate 
personal defideDcy. such as retardation, neuropathic constitution, and viciouuieu ? 
In some instances they are, but in many instances the repeating of grades, the temper 
outbursts, the crying spells, the tnianc)-, are sj'mptoms of difficulties In adjuslmeat 
arising from a more superficial background. In the dispensary of the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital we ejumiocd 143 children during the 
months of September, October, and November, igio. One hundred came directly or 
Indirectly from the schools of Baltimore and its suburbs. Of this number. 80 were 
referred for backwardness e!q>ressed by the repetition of grades and uncomplicated by 
disciplinary troubles. Only so per cent of the Utter showed actual retardation, accord- 
1 ing to the Binet-Simon tests. The poor record in class work made by the other 50 per 
cent vu associated with certain facts that can best be discussed by drawiag . 
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tioo to a bit of study along this line which has been carried on (or several yaui as a ftort 
of by-product at our psychiatric dispeniary. 

In January, 1918, under the direction of Dr. Adolf Me>'er, I underteok some mrk 
in one of the Baltimore schooli (School No. 76), with pupils who were reported as diffi- 
cult by parents and tciichers. The vroture was a piece of private research, quite 
divorced from any organized activity in the public school system. The school chosen 
bad Iwen the center of an invcstijtation for the study of fceble-mindcdness, which 
r>r. C. Macfie Campbell had made in this locality in 1914- My interest was in the non- 
fcebtcmiiHlcd, though I followed up the complaints as they were referred, without dia- 
ctiminatjon. Of the 46 children who came under ob»u^-atioii, 35 were reported ai 
having dithculty in keeping tip with their grades In one or more subjects. In each of 
these cases wliere there was ■ suggestion of retardation, the Binet-Simon test was 
applied. Asa rrsult, ifiof the above-mentioned is^^n found to have a mental retard- 
ation of from three to six >-ear5. The academic troubka of the remaining iq were 
ksaocbted with, U not the disguised expression of, such fault>* psydiobiologtcal reac- 
tlODB as shyncs.<), laziness, inattention, and vicious tendencies, sensitiveness to critiusm< 
day-dreaming, h>-pochoadriacal fears wtth ttaulling Irregular attendance. The 11 
mnaining from the total ^p were referred for the mure overt adaptive diihculties of 
temper tantrums, sullenness, crying spcUs, twitching, indifference, excitability, poor 
co-ordination with the hands, quarrelsomeness, etc' In reviewing thedata acnimulatcd, 
one fact stood out— in practically every case the peculiar characteristics for which 
the child was referred could be easily traced to their first ap)>carancc in the early years 
of school (kinderganeo, first and second grades). In the majority of cases also, the 
unhealthy habits of adaptation began in the home, and were carried into and through 
the school life, handicapping the eflort^ of teacher and child to get together on the busi- 
ncu of early training in the classroom; and the commonest res\tlt of this handicapping 
was the repetition of grades. Accordingly, it seemed best to devote some time to the 
first grade »Hth qwdat reference to examining the problem of b.ickwardne»s at its 
source. By way of experiment, 18 children were selected from the first grade for 
special study. Their ages ranged from six to ten, and their years of repeating the trst 
grade from one to three. These children were studied from the standpoint of the story 
of the home, the itoi>' of the school, and the storj' of the chUd himself, as recorded under 
the headings of complaint, school history, habit data, personality traits, and a rmigh 
estimate of physical status as obtaibed from the health records, wei^t curve, and brief 
examination. Aside from the Binet-Simon tests no special technique was used, cither 
in the examination of the children or ttK sifting of (acts. The Bioet-Simon Bndings 
werr as follows- in 3 cases the actual age and tested age were exactly the same, in 7 
cases there was a tliference of only one year between the actual age and tested age; 
in 7 caws there was a difference of two years between the actual age and the tested age; 
one case objected so violently to examination that it was thought best not to push 
nutten, and one oise showed a difference of three years between the actual age and Ibe 
tested age. It was felt that the difference of one to two ycsrs between the actual age 
and the tested age of 140! these children represented no real backwardness, but was the 
expression of varinus factors in the background, denlopmcnt, early training, and per- 
aoiiality traits of the individual children themselves. That these were the facts 

•Tbc dtuik ot Uk •iMdj, evmiMi mm tltma rooathi'dunlioa, *«e publi«h«l in l/nOW ffyfbM 
lot April, i««o. 
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|>on^l)Ic for the lodging En the find gnde seemed mnre feasible than deficient menul 
Oipmcnt. 

I Tuminf; from the facts of stnndurtlizalion (o those of ph>'sical cooilUioD and living 
^ngernents, tlinre was nothing striking in the story of these little people. There ms 
% mouth breather, and one child with dc6nilc eye strain, and two tuhcrculosis sua- 
^s. Several children appeared pale and undcmouriahed, and only t«w5 weight curves 
pc below the nonnal. The hahit data were characteristic of this industrial section — 
kkparatively late bedtime, with two, often three sleeping in a bed, a diet of codec, 
^s, and soup, movies two nights a week. Unideal as these conditions are, it must 
^-vmemhcrcd that they have not proved a serious hindrance to the school progress 

Hundreds of otlicr hoys and girls. 
The school records of the Tnembera of this group varied little, one from the other. 
Ifcre «-as the same amount of language difficulty and uneven attendance that is found 
tl-ie average rlnsscs throughout the school, so that here a^in as in matters of health 
ft li^'ing arnini^mcnts, one had to beware of overemphasij on obstacles that ar« 
p^morplacc in this community setting. The stories of each child were remarkably 
^lur. John Jones had entered the Grst grade at six or eight years of sgc, acquitted 
feaaeti with a "Poor," and was rolled on to another first grade teacher at the cod of a 
iC-year with nil thc^ moss of reputation for "diunbDcss" that he h^ acquired la firat 
tcie flojouins elsewhere. Not infrequently John Jones and I were introduced by the 
«cher before the whole claus with the remark, "I'm glad youVe come to examine 
on. He can't seem to learn a thing. T don't know what's the matter with him. 
nn Joncsl stand up and let the doctor see you." 

' NaturalEy the mental attitude of a. child who has been passed from one teacher to 
bihcr for a year or two without promotion is a very intetestiog study. Some of 
ksc children were calluu&cd tu ridiciile, teasing, and loud rebukes, both at school and 
Paome. Ambition and the spirit of rivalry had gone. They were bored timcscrvcrs 
|Khe dassTDom, often organizing mild revotutiuns when the teacher's attention was 
ferted for a moment. Others covered up a sense of ahamt at not being promoted 
< x-nrioits reactions attributed to their being " high strung and nervous." They were 
C«cdingly "touchy" over Uie slightest criticism or teasing, bursting into team or 
t>1osion8 of cursing at the mo*t trivial provocation. Still others seemed to have 
c^ into aa uacoinmunicalivc itatc, never volun Leering a remark and rarely aoswctiug 
lucstiun, but quielly amusing themselves In a way to escape conUct with the environ- 
bnt as much as possible. The general characteristics of the group and the personal 
aits of its individual members were so interwoven that in many instances it was impos- 
>le to say how much of the child's behavior was due to temperamental idiosyncra- 
*s, and how much was a dcfcnK mcchnmsm developed to meet the school existence. 
(cb child had his own 3trir>' of shyness, obstinancy, sensitiveness, fear, lasiness, etc., 
ftich undoubtedly played a large r&le in his failure to make a good start in school. 
>llowing the gathering of data on the foregoing group, it was arranged with the 
tcidpal of School No. 76, Miss Persis K. MUkr, that these repeaters be put under the 
Ipervision of a teacher who had the time, patience, and skill to .<icc what could be dooe 
Itii the t8 candidates for reconstructive therapy. Such a teacher was kindly giv«a 
t by l>r. West, Superintendent of Baltimore Schools, and began her work September, 
>2o, January, t^ai, she reported that 10 of the class were doing good, steady, 
econd-gnde work, 7 were making sattsfactoiy progress In the first grade, and one 
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seemed impossible to mudily. At the close of the fchool yea» (June, igii) 
above-mentioned lo quitli&cd for third-giade woik, and will go into ozdia 
gnde classes this coming (nil. The remaining 7 qualified for second-grade ' 
will go into regular classes at the beginning of the coming school year. Onlj 
of the class of tS failed to lespond lo spcdal .Htudy, Eightof the ten children 
thesecood grade in Januar>', 1921, and the third grade in June, 1921, had n| 
fint grade at lout t^ce when entering this special class in September) I 
according to the Binet -Simon tests 7 of these 10 children showed a differeoce 
tbrcc years between theli actual age and their tested age; two showed a dH 
one year between these ages, and one child had an intelligent quotient of 10 

For several years School No. ;6 has been studying the problem of reped 
midst. For three years a special hcaltb worker, privately financed, devoted 
time to following up minor ailments — common colds, post-contagious diset 
tlons—and any other (actor influencing regular attendance. The result wasi 
ance record from 96 to q& per cent, but the repeating of grades remained in 
This same worker directed a campaign toward the relation between progren 
and the clearing up of lontiLlsanri adenoids. The results over a period of [1 
were tlut 50 per cent of the children operated on showed no difTerencc in th 
work, 35 per cent showed some improvement, and 15 per cent appeared t 
poorer showing than before operation. The plan tried In the first three 
dividing the clau so that each half of a room rotates between pla>'ground 
work renitted in a certain amount of gain in school progress, due to the fact 
teacher worked «-ith smaller groups. It did not. however, eliminate repeaU 
have been described above, the majority of whom had been accordwl the beo 
•cheroe juRt outlined. In view of these facts, it would seem that the succca 
with the experimental class watt due not so much to the extra time spent oik I 
tliefail that thi§ time was devoted to a study al the individual needs of theM 
Here were iS school failures according lo the criterion of grading, and 18 ii 
whose pedagogical record and Hinct-Simnn findings would be credentials ( 
admit them without qucjUon to that myilerious order called "the backwa 
They could not be poured into the ordinary mold o( school curriculum bccai 
tain trails q( personality that bad to be discovered, understood, and wiselj 
The same p$ychobioIogical characteristics of shyness, indolence, fear, teni 
daydrcnming, etc., acted as conflicting factors in the Binet-Simon testa, obsi 
oiativo capacity to such an e.Ttcnt that a difl'erence of one to three yean 
between the child's actual age and his tested age. 

A year of school training directed by an understanding of these charactei 
resulted in mlamlnrizalion data with the Binet-Simon tests in June. 19JI, 
parallel with the academic progress of these children as recorded in thd 
reported above. The 7 children who showed a difference o( two years and ove 
their chronological age and thdr mental age according to inlelltgcnce testi 
March, i9»o, now show a mental level that ctrfnddes with their actual phy 

In conclusion, I would go back again to the problem of what is being dc 
cJcswatary schools for the child whose adaptive difliculties are such that t 
uslmllate the regular training, without liucb special lifts in the way of individt 
standing as I have outlined above. The psychiatrist would probably not m 
bu^neet to raise the question or wreatle with its answering, were he not d 
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in dispensary and private practice with concrete issues of Uiis sort. The loo 
children referred to as jvaMinj? through the dispensary of the Henry Phippi 
trie Clinic oi the Johns Hopkins HospiLal last fall are illustration enough. By 
Ihcy come to us, however, they have not infrequently been consigned to that 
neons gutfacring ol mis5ts known as "the ungraded class," there to remain tiU 
releases them to eater the worlting world. With years of repealing behind 
d a mental attitude of disgrunlled tolerance of their situation, we findaninld* 
><]uoticnt of ei(;hty and over. It i& uo woHiiec that the school is aghast over our 
hat the poor academic record is probably the result of a bad adaptive start, 
of mcntJil retardation. From a pedagogical standpoint, the remedy would 
lie, not in ultra standardisation of curriculum, and the infusion of niore inter- 
activities in the program, but in creating opportunities for teacher and child 
rstand each other. In School No. ;6. we are attempting i practicaJ application 
theory by se<:ing to it that the child gets a good start in the first and second 
For example, out of 150 &rst graders during this past year, 30 laggards and 
bcilablcs have been tuUed for special study (i& of this number were spending a 
I year in the first grade, and 1 1 of the remaining were destined to fail in promo- 
On actual examination there were but 4 retarded childrfn in the group. The 
Bs of tlic other 26 were akin lo tfaosc described in the class ol 18. Smeller classes 
IDscr supervision of the fint- and second-grade teaching are to be the tactics 
krcd in this particular situation. 

jbd for those of us who examine such children, there is subject for refluctioD. Are 
tag the Binet-Simon scale as a yar«lslick to measure off lengths of intelligence, or 
f using the tests as a help toward the sizing up of individual child problems? An 
bfuung the term "mental age " wi ih a diagnosis of the home situation in question ? 
)t see the personality with its setting of life-story behind the intelligence level? 
I are possibilities of view that at times seem strangely remote from the productions 
nchiatrists and practicing psychologists. As such we should beware of agitating 
>Vcs to decimal points of determination concerning qualifications for the groups 
knormal and dull, Icat the object of our research becomes buned beneath the 
d of his own case. 

n concluding this rtsumt of modest beginnings, I want to thank Dr. Ueoiy S. 
I Superintendent oE the Baltimore Public Schools, for permission to carry out 
studies. The credit for their results belongs to Miss Persia K. Milter, Principal 
hool No. 76, and to Miss Gertrude Soran, teacher in charge of the experimental 
Without their enthusiasm, skill, and inexhaustible patience, the research could 
' have been accomplished. 



I. MENTAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF NORMAL ADOLF,SCENCE 

fasu Tafi, DirtcSor, Mental Hyiiene Clinic, ChOdrcn's Bureau, Fkiiadelphis 

'Normal adolescence" is & combination of terms which may perhaps be con- 
xl contradictor)'. If by normal one means average and at the same time implies 
ess adolcKcncc or adolescence without conflict, then certainly there is a contra- 
m. For the adolescence which occurs without stress and strain is too unusual 
called normal and If it were the usual thing, it would have no mental hygiene 
enia to be discussed. What wc are obliged to mcsn, therefore, Is the mental 
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hjTgiene problemt th&t uiue in pncticaHy &U oidiaary lives zt adolescence, disrcgmnling 
those extremes of maUdJuttmeot which sc«in to point toward mhous mental 
breaJidowQ. 

tf one thinks of human Ufe as the continuous strujo^e of a sefmental oisantsm to 
soorgaaizciUvaiiousneed&andinlere&t&yriLb relation to a sodal and physical enviroo- 
mcot that it goes forward successfully Mtufying itself and wiiming social appro\-al at 
the same time, striking a balanoe between a dynamic safety attained by courageous 
intelliicat action and a static safety which means icgrtssion and avoidanoe of action — 
subttituting as far as inteUigCQcr permits, expression for rcpresskw, independence for 
dependence, objective for subjective and concrete interejla for dieama — then adoles- 
cence tnevtUbly presents a crisis, a possible turning-point, a place where the ttruxKle 
most necessarily be more aggressive and effortful if it is to result advantageously 
for the orKantsiR. 

The ideal of adjustment, which mental hygiene holds before as, might be stated 
b this way. The organism js able to so co-ordinate its own cnvinga that they can 
be expressed satisfactorily and objectively in socially approved ways. This itnpbes 
that organisms use their inlcUect oi inlelUgcccc in mccttug the facts of every tiluatkia 
squarely and work out their salJsfactions in terms of those facts. They ast no indirect, 
evasive, or subjective mcaos to escape the probtcm of wresting biological success from 
the world of men and things as they actually arc. In other words, the healthy adjust- 
ment is the scicnLi&c adjustment, which controls situations by mastering the facts io 
the case and manipulating them with intelligence aitd skill to carry out the ends of the 
individual. It is never to be forgotten that the most important situations whkh the 
human being has to meet are sodal and that the facts he has to undcnuod and work 
with for the solution of his pcoblemB are social too. The way human organisms behave 
is as important to him as the reactions of the pb>'sical environment. There is no moral 
reason why ctic organism may not use any control it can work out, but, as a matter 
of fact, no thoroughgoing control can be attained on any other than a realistic basis. 
All other methods are subjective and illusory and break under the strain of IKHng. 
If the mental hygiene goal far human beings is biological ful6iment, success, objective 
expression of the great human interests, indcpcrMknce — in short, full-grown adult 
Individuals who face life in a positive, aggressive, constructive way — then we must 
examine adolescence to sec whcrdn tt presents peculiar and unusual obstacles to all 
young people in tlie attainment of such an ideal. Why should life become more 
difficult at that point ukI bold ao naiiy pouJbiUties of disaster f 

Adolescence sceats to be a onidal point which tests out the wbolrsomeneas of the 
previous de^'elopmeot. It is the point at which the individual takes on two selves. 
To adults around him, he is still a child, when they wish him to conform to their 
dcairesi when he bib to accept authority and brings down cooderanatJon for hit 
behavior, be is r^roacfaed bj- the adult in terms of bis age and appnucblng maahood. 

There are two lines of inquiry we should have to make to determine what his 
chances are and what his problems are likely to be: first, as to the development of his 
work or play life; second, as to the development ol hts love and sei life. 

First, on the work side, is be occupied for the most part with realizing concretely 
his work, or if you wish, his play interests? Has he a plentiful supply of interests and 
have most of these intcrcsU dclinile concrete ways of getting etpTe»ed. that is. has 
he both the drivci ud tbe devck^ techniques (or leeliaioc them 7 Whether or not 
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depend not on him alone but on the entire background to wfalch h[s 
T hfis been \ respoDse. 
■he boy hii'; b<;cn under a strongly represwve disdplinc, if all o( his attempts 
discouraged or .subject to ridicule, if environment has limited too greatly 
rttinitics, ii health has prevented af;^re«uve or eflcctive action, if KimeinfeHor-' 
tl or imagined, physical, mental, or social, has developed a habit o( noo- 
Iveness, a fear of attacking a new project, a hesitancy to go over into positive 
ft tendency to evade responsibility because of fear of failure or exposure of 
u, then wc may expect to Snd adolescence producing the most critical problems. 
.'th adolescence comes a point when life loomfi up and even the family cannot 
to protect the child from his growing years. He must begin to get the 
■ck from his habits of poor adjustment. The patterns he has been using will 
k in a world outside family protection. If he has not been accustomed to 
ctive concrete expression for his intcretts, the sudden flood of new energy, the 
g of the tiorizon, the social impetus tliat youth receives, will swamp the motor 
:us. He hits no techmques developed and hu not the habit of trying to develop 
ir every new interest. 

rticul&r girl whom we wilt call Alice illustrmtes the adolescent conflict when 
too great a pull-back, too many obsiacles on the side of normal growth. Her 
me life turned her against men and ses because her father was aii abusive 
,d unable to support the family. Her mother put all of her love and desire 
■e i[idul;;Lng and spoiling of AIi>ce. Alice was taught to dress above her station 
p) herself better than others. She was the petted, adored, only child. Then 
Iher died leaving .'Vlice to an umympathetic, overworked old gmndmotfaer, 
ice lias never ceased to blame for her lost childhood and it£ pleasures. Alice 
, but never accepted this change of living. She never ceased to long for the 
and the delights of odoiation and dress and pleasure obtained without efiort. 
mother died leaving Alice without anyone, penniless and with not even a 
Im school education. She goes to work without sltlll or training, haling the 
■lothcr and even bcr mother for dying and leaving hci to such a fate. She has 
i-dcvelopcd the kind of initiative and persistence that will enable her to get 
tjon by night work. She is not strong. She craves pleasure, she blames other 
! and £ate for every misfortune. She develops an evasive way of meeting every 
BABntness, every failure of hers on a job. She is often late to work, she resents 
;tion childishly, she is unreliable, stays away if she has the slightest pain, wants 
)f attention, has no idea of business etiquette. When she loses a job, the employer 
ellow-eraployee is to blame. 

Idolescence increases the yearnings for a home, for a mother to faOback upon. 
>nly other outlet she can see leads to the pleasures which mean sex: cabaret, 
!, dance ball. Alice is afraid of sex. She resists the idea of maniage. 'ft'bat 
ihc want with children I I^ook how her mother suffered and in the end had herseU 
laby to support. 

>o Alice is caught with no developed interests, no techniques, nothing to stabilise 
libit the regressive impulses. When one talks with her, one gets the full force 
• adolescent yearnings. She wants to be somebody, to do great things, to be 
lor. In her good moods, she is overwhelmed with dreams of accomplishment. 
iaes to use good Engliah, to be a real lady. There it pathos in her inquiry as to 
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what yau say when a boy [nlroduces you to hb mother and how to bdiave io i ityKih 
hotel dining-iooin. Such questions have an importance that is almost greatei than 
the problem of how to keep straight sentally. Winning of social approval is an 
evec'present burning desire, but the bai no patterns, no habits, no contrul over the 
daily details of the process whereby this \t gained. When one tries to place her In t 
good eovironmcDt with girls of a better class, she reacts with s deepened sense ol 
inferiority, expressed in more open, boastful wildncss. She invents adventures with 
men to dazzle these Wrtuous, superior maidens. The craving for pleasures and 
•omcthlng to make her forget increases. 

What one would do, if it were possible, is to hold Alice loAg enough to see her 
through the leamtog of some skill or technique in which she could be really superior 
and by which she could earn a decent living. The difficulty is thai owing to the 
amount of instability that has been developed it requires almost constant supervision 
just to keep her in one place ph>-sicall)', as well as to hold her to the daily eflort of 
mastering a hard task. It also takes a great deal of money for which no guarantee of 
success can be held out. 

We have been fallowbg the development of the play and work interests of the 
individual and trying to show how a subjective, regresuve development — or coll it & 
lack of development. If you wish — leads to greatly heightened conflict at adolescence 
because of the increased pressure of internal as well as external forces. 

Now, on the side of the love interests, the dev-elopmcnt of soda! rdatXHishipa 
which can be separated from the work side only arbitrarily, we find a ^milar situation. 
The individual whose love life and social interests have broadened progressively and 
have taken on a more and more objective character meets the c0ort required of 
adolescence to face adult sex and social responsibility with courage and positive 
striving. The individual who because of some inferiority, real or imagined, phsrsical or 
mental, has tended to depend upon mother love or family tolerance and has avoided 
the possible criticism ai an outude world by shutting himadf away from others and 
conpuisoD with tbem will easily find in adult love and betero-sexual rdatkwulupa 
tometUng too difficult to be faced. When one contemplates all the influences th»t 
are at work to prevent the courageous objective development of bve and sex, one 
wo&den why adolescence ever follows a normal biological course. 

What can we do practically to meet the complicated problems of adolescence? 
How can we lessen the struggle or lend strength to the forward-looking intcreata and 
impulses? If we wait until adolescence has begun, we shall have a difficult task. 
But granting that mont of the adjustments should have been made carhcr and taking 
adoleiceoce as we actually find it. what is possible ? 

We can surround youth with encouragement. There need be no sneering supe- 
ibrlty, no ridicule, no tyrannical authority, so dogmatic over-ruling, nothing to 
undermine the confidence and assertion that ore necessary to approach work and love 
on an adult basis. 

We can leave young pc<^le as free as possible to develop their i 
to discover for themselves, to experiment, even to make mistakes, 
freedom to cTperiment in the ordering and control of their own 
their individual interests. 

We can lecogniM and supply the need of youth for interprcUtjotts 
religions, phik>s<^hy, scienti^ and social theory, wmelhing general i 
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I verbally and used to reduce the chaos of a new world to a known and familiar 
leUuQg to make life a safer, more manageable aSair. Adolescence cravea a 
leory to use as a »teppinft-stone from the safe limits of childhood to a bound- 
[verse otherwise too gtn.n);c lo be faced, 
■-rents and schools can see to it that youth Is suppUed wjth definite skills and 
rgues, thnt potential interests go over into action. Tbcy can show young people 
k gain na objective bappineu in creative work. They can so equip adolescence 
^MU not be left defenseless in the face of an adult world with only dreams to 

be family can reduce the pull-back of childhood by encouraging economic 
CXidence, breaking awa,y from borne, going away to college, widening the social 
tVs to extend beyond the family circle. The parents can keep their love for the 
kl^tive and unselfish and welcome bis growing independence and betero-sexual 
ftts. 

lAst and most importajit. If we are wise enough and grown up enough ourselves, 
a give the adolescent an Interpretation of sex and human behavior which will 
It him to face frankly his own cravings and inferiorities real or imagined and 
- himself (o them in a positive, constructive spirit. 

es instruction as now provided In the public school is not equivalent to assisting 
I to a happy emotional adjustment. Like Alice, one may know the facts of set 
lAte them. Can we provide parents and teachers so well adjusted and so undct^ 
ling that they can take the adolescent at the critical moment and through their 
Courageous and positive attitudes show him tlie way ? For he needs not only lo 
lex and Icam to look forti-ard to love and marriage; he needs even more to accept 
elf, honestly and frankly, to recognize inferiorities and abilities and learn the 
D of compea&atlon. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MENTAL HYGIENE FOR THE TEACHER 
AND THE NORMAL CHILD 

^rankwocd E. WUiiams, MJ)., AssoeitUe Medical Direclcf, Hatiimcl CotMmiUtt 
for Mental Hygiene, New York City 

Assundng that intellectual (raining is not an end in itself, but merely a means to an 
and that the end that justifies all our work — yours as teacher, mine as physldan— 
B increase of human happiness and efficiency, not narrowly industrial cfiicicncy, 
bkiil in meeting pcisooil ptoUems of whatever nature, then I would asAert that the 
[>wnc»s of our present efforts cannot bring about the thing desired. If it were 
in my power, I would grant you for the moment the realization of every ideal in 
deal lod intellectual training you have in mind and are striving for. For the 
uit, tet us assume that all is accomplished, I will grant you still more. Not only 
kll >-our ideals this moment realized, but, what is of greater importance, experience 
ihown that these ideals were wisely conceived — they have accomplished not only 
lat you believed they would, but even more: Indeed, the millennium in education 
■w here — students de%'cloped physically to a degree of perfection scarce dre.imed of, 
DStructcd by skilfully trained teachers, using scientifically developed methods, so 
pupils not only receive, but absorb and assimilate a quantity of intellectoal pablH- 
tha t is astonishing. As we would expect, all this has brought about improveoMiitJ 
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in maoy directiom. And yet the world is no whit happier, and Individua] pfFicicncy, 
lo the larger seosc, is no whit greater; for hAppinesa and effidcncy arc not csscntiiklly 
dependent cither upon physical health or intellectual development. The most perfect 
phyMcs.1 specimen of manhood or womanhood, who at the ume time is an intcltect- 
iial Kinnt, hag no greater usuruice of happine», except in a very narrow senx, than 
you or I. 

These are largely trutsms, and yet wo seem to frequently to forget them. In the 
world's struggle out of darkneea, it has been the ladder of intellect that has been used, 
and » ooncenttattd hu been our attention on this means of escape and so xealou& and 
«iergy-coBsuining have been our efforts to refMtir oH nings and to odd new ones that 
the vcr>' thing for which wc stArted building is forgot. 

We pride ourwlves that our lives are controlled by our intellects — thus as humans 
do we difiei from the animals. Uoliicc the animals, when faced wiih a dlilicull problem, 
we gather together our bits of infonnation and apply cold reason to the (oimation of our 
judgment. Although each of ua occasionally may wish he had a little more"bratns" 
toapplyinmakinga judgment, we arcquilesutecliat It Is the "brains" (InteUect) we 
have that is applied. But wc often fool ouiadvcs. If we will ground our pride, 1 think 
we will lind that all too often our decjaions are quite largely made before our intellects 
come very fully into play, and that our tntellectiuit processes perform the function 
brgcly of Ending reasooa lo justify the already made decision. In other words, out 
decision has been made upon an emotional basis ratltcr than upon an Intellectual one. 
Educational systems have oot taken much note of this, for they have not outgrown the 
early slogaa — train the intellect and school the will that they may rule over the " baser 
animal parts." Rmotioiuil problens are not unimportant; they are fundamental. 
They are not to be solved by ialcllcct, in the Hmttow aensc) will, whatever that ia, if it 
U a thing apart, is a bulwaric of straw. 

We are inclined, in dealing with the emotional life of childrm, to feci that conduct 
lies within their conscious control; chat, having taught them left from right and right 
from wrong, they are at liberty to choose the right and deny the wrong; that il they 
choose the wrong, they are pervcrK and the result be upon their own heads. Wc wash 
our hands of rt^sponsibility. Such an uttitude on the part of our own teachers could 
not be wholly condemned — it was In keeping with the knowledge of the day; such an 
attitude today is a reflection upon the intelligence or the professional knowledge of the 
man who holds it. 

The mind of a cMld is vastly more than an intellect. And what he does eventually 
with his intellect will depend largely upon how he learns to use the rest of himsdf. la 
this learning process wc may help him or we may merely set him adrift to sink or swim. 
This vast part about him that is not intellect is knowable, so that wc may not much 
longer IfTRore it and keep a comfortable feeling. 

Emotions of whatever kind— moods, temperaments, idiotyocrmnes, prculiaritiea — 
have their cause. They are not made either of dragon's breath or (allies' wings. Even 
n child's personality cannot stand naked before the forces thai play against it any mote 
than can its body. And no sooner docs it Icam to protect its body from environmental 
forces than it beidns to learn to protect Its personality. In the former UDdertaklng it 
has much guidance; io the latter, although the problem is much more difficult— for not 
only must it protect itself against the forces themselves, but also against the vague 
fears that still reside in the forces — it has but little help. We may not be surprihKl, 
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leiefon, that it builds badly and that sDinc of Its false structures htfpn to show early, 
here U time here to encrr but briefly into a di&cussioa of some of tlus (aUe buildiag. 

In any group there will be found those who are beginning to edge away from the 
rowd. This edging away should not be confused with a later adult desire to simplify 
toe's life, to gel away from the distractions of manifold duties, the "continuouxnes) of 
liscontinuitics," where one can think and plan In peace and quiet. The adolescent 
poup of which I speak withdraws not deliberately In order to think and to sohY prob- 
lems, but Uulinctively, perhaps, we may say, in order to avoid pain. It is the bcgin- 
\kin^of a withering-up process, as of a plant too long in the direct heat of the sus.BQd 
leads tovariousdegreisof tacapaclty, from the dementia praecoz patient tn the hospital, 
content with his own autistic thinking, to the inefFectual day-dreamer on the ouUlde. 
Up to now, the child has healthfully been putting forth pseudopods, as it were, feeling 
out and absorbing from his environment; but he begins to find Ids environment too 
complex. In whatever direction he pours out a p«eudopod, he finds not food but 
nettles; rcatityhasbecomctoopainlul; pscudopodsbecometessfrcquent; hcbcginsto 
roll up in a ball and to find contet^tmrnl in a world of liis own construction. The less 
that world h checked with rulily, the greater the contentment. 

Others, to the same general situation, react a bit diScrently. Day-dreaming and 
fantasy- building fill up their lives. Not the day-dreams that are inspiratioruil means 
to ends more real than reality, the dreams that make the world go round, but dreams 
that are an end in themselves, for they are hitched to no dynamo. These students glow 
with fine emotions and are frequently the joy of instnicton, because of their quick 
appreciation of the finer sentiments and ideab they are trying Lo express, Later he 
records these students as "disappointments," but with no sense, probably, of pergonal 
or school tesponsibiiity. or of opportunity neglected, of succor withhdd b^^causc the 
need was unrecognized. To him, in all Likelihood, the matter isan unfathomable mat- 
ter of fate,rauch as he may utilli-onsiticr infant mortality — "The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of the tx>rd." 

If a keen sense o( reality and the habit of congtantly correcting one's thinking by 
reference to reality is necessary in the development of steadfastness and cleantcas 
essential to mental health, so. too. is mtcUectual honesty; yet, in any student group 
may be seen the development of contrary habits. An easy expedient in meeting a 
disagreeable situation — for cxiunplc, an unattainable desire — Is to deny the desire and 
to minhnixe the value of the tiling wished for. The wish is genuine, oeverthdeas, and 
BSBumiog a false attitude merely makes it much harder to meet any later situation in 
whid) the wish could and ifaoutd be rcatizcd. 

Emotional di&cullics may l>e met by ratiooaUnng them, a process whereby one 
succeeds (only partially) in deceiving one's self, although quite frequently others, by 
ss^gning for a courw of action a reason that is not the real reason, whidi would be 
dtsagrteable aiKl painful, but a reason that is plausible and much more satisfying to one's 
self-esteem. "I did not apply for a commisuon during the war because I could not be 
spared from my own community." A tnie reason in many cases; a latioaahzation in 
otben. Not meeting the situation does not resolve the mental conflict involved tn the 
utuation and this lives to ss.<Krt itself in many uodcsirable ways. 

There is probably do mare of greater importance to the child than that involved 
in the development of feeling of inferiority, for the injuries received here will likely 
remain with him for the rest of his life. The sources of this feeling are many and cannot 
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t<e physjdan who today teUs a. patient he 15 suffering from "inflammntioD of the 
f ' U put down as an ignoramus, for tbc term meitns nothing, or aoything from 
t:5citis to cancer of the stomach. _ What the term "inflammation of the bowels" 
^dicLiie are certain terms to ec'uc&tion — stupid, moody, iDtlifTerent, disinterested, 
l^ive, lazy, vicious, mean, omery, nervous, irritable, hateful, unruly, tnsubatdi- 
fihcorrigibic, troublesome, sulky, excitable, resUe&s, untruthful, di&honest, etc., 
ifc^bough the result may be disconcerting to the school all these represent 
tKs in adjuHtmcnt just as much as the placidity and docility of others. These 
ifcie anaJyxablc, and have definite causes, although the causes may not be at all 
taey seem at first. 

k.« hulures of today and the faHures of the future are not alone chargeable to 
*^ or to schools or to educational systems, but to the communUy as a whole. 
IMkd ever more strength to educators in the work they are already doing. But if 
^ niccess is to come it must come through brinj^ns to the aid of tbc teacher all the 
Isk the community that can bring light and direction to this problem. The&e 
^*Tift and are usable. But the teacher must fine see the problem and smsp its 
:^uice. Thus may we hope to forestal many needless personal failures, prevent 
i^eedlcss ilt-bcalth, minimize mediocrity, through giving to the individual the 
Lase of the intellect be has by extending his power of conscious control — not 
M^ily more brains, but fuller, unhandicapped use of brains. 



^TAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 

A. IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
jtria L. Anderson, Supenisor of Special Clauei, PuUU Schools, Newark, NJ. 

i 

We have been doing with the subnormal children much that we have long done 
the nomia] children, and that is, making a wonderful scheme or pattern and then 
t all our energies to fit the children into this scheme or pattern. We have been 
jg time Kctting away from this sort of thing with the nonnal children and it is at 
a tnt to our credit that we are already trying to do belter than that with the 
ormol children, and the work is still young. As an aside we might say that the 
nization of work for dcleciives in the public schools was the first attempt to plan 
irw of study suited to the intelligence of the pupils. Lvcn now we find loo many 
is where the energies of the teaching force are used to make the intelligence of 
b fit the courw of study. 

There are different types among the defccti»*cs as there are difTcrcnl types among 
|ff^»"»l^ — not as many diiferent types among the subnormals, perhaps, but enough 
«!ke the problem of their treatment and training complex and difficult to toU'e. 
We are all familiar with the classification of idiot, imbecile, moron, epileptic, 
bopathic, and » on. In New Jersey there has been a study of correctional 
tution inmates. Based upon this study a classification has been made and trcat- 
t suggested. Dr. Doll says in his memorandum on this claEsificaUon, "The psychi- 
: clinic in accordance with advanced criminology, recognizes two types of ofTenden 
e occasional and the habitual. It also recognizes three types of mental defective 
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!»«•— (ceUemiEadedDcas, epilepsy, ami insanity, [t (urthcr rccogoixcs two craotiona 
cUrsu— the consliUitionally stable and ibe unstable. At the present time the problem 
of the feebleminded detinqucnt is most pressing and is made the subject of this mcmo- 
randum. The rccommrodatioiis herein advanced for the ^qwdtion of the feeble- 
mindMl defective deliaqueots can be extended in principle for the insane and epileptic 
type* u well. 

"With respect to the three factors — delinquency, feeblemindedness, snd insta- 
bility—we may recoso'*^ »1^ delinquent types as follows.- (i) Tlie feeWcroindcd stable 
OOCirionftI offender, in whom the delinquency b prirKipally a sjnnptom or natural 
cooMqoencc o( the inferior judgment, reaaonJng, and suggestibility of the feeblemiaded 
typci (>) The focblenunded unstable occasional offender, in whom the delinquency 
is principally symptomatic of the constilutiooal defect either as feeblemindedness or 
u tenpeimmental instability; (3) The feebleminded tuble habitual delinquent, the 
loconigible type whose repeated ddinquencj* is more a consequence of environment, 
tnlnlng, inonl perveraity, or other causes than feeblemindedness; (4) The fecble- 
nfndrd unstable tubilUiil dcltDquent, in whom the ddinqucTKy is the result of canaei 
other than feelitcmindcdness or instability; (5] The onstable Don-feeblemtoded 
oocaiioaal delioquent, in whom the delinquency is a symptom or natural cwisequenre 
of constitutional iutability rather than feebknindedness; (0) The unstable non- 
(ceblrmioded habitual delinquent, in whom the detinqaeocy is the result o( caoses 
Other than cooflticuckiaat iiistabiliiy or fccUemiikdedoeas. 

"These six dasses are developed on the recognieed fact that feeblemindedness 
•lotw, or coostkatMOal itk&tabitity alone, are not all-suSdent causes of delinquency. 
U b recocobed that unfortnnate influences of em-ironment, home training, bad 
UBodatioaa, and the many other eum of dd in q u cBcy whkh aught be enuanenlcd, 
an op«ntiv« uimo the fe^kodDdcd aod lb« oaMftadooaly taatiMe, Inst as they 
^^t Mtf^ tjyfapnn <h*hi!illiii tiiilTjr tT*nM^iiii1 ThrTTTWrtitTithTwilly TtaMe TiwtiitilMilii 
Or tlw di&iqusacy macf be mised by the peodUzitks of twyiaa s rt or pcaoMity, 
over and abwre liehlfwwrlidiiwn or inatabifity. Ib e(hv wank, a feefaimiHU 
penoa nay be actmly sociil or aati-aodal josc as the aoa luthn^aitoil penoa ii ■». 
tod rioilluiy ihe constitBtJoMlly niwtablr pcnoa ouy be actively sacitl or BBti-aodal 
>■ tht — way aa an i ntofctlu aBy ■otiaal penoa or a coastitBlio— By slaMe pcsw, 
!■ etkvr worK ■ defect «f pcnoaaUty. tempemnent, chancier, or ■unSly wmj be 

■dnled ttfcadei; vd vH^hity far ibi cMiitaiiaMlsr ■■■■UE;.* 

W« hav* bsM pAac^ cMlihw Uam aS thav W"^^ ligchsr ia ipecbl dHMi 
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to oftea causes th« child to come into coafllct with the Uw tliat out work oftea hts beea 
one of co-operation with rU those handling the cum. Unfortunately, however, the 
courts loo often send tlie chUdrcu back to us with the critiLi&m that if we understood 
the chiWren better they would get in fewer difficulties. We sometimes feet u Jf wc 
had the ammunition lo retaliate io kind but wc have no energies to waste in necdlcsa 
controversy, so we simply "cany on, "attack the problem again, and loolc for another 
way out of the diflirulty. 

Our aim in training the subnonnol ie twofold: lint, to serve the state and society; 
And second, to teach the defective better how to live. 

In order to serve the state it is imperative that those children who are incurably 
aoU-BOcUi »bould be placed where they can do no harm to their fellows or to the 
community. Likewijtc Lho*e who are of such low mentaliiy that they are used as tools 
by unscrupulous persons, or those who cannot be honest or decent without protection, 
should have that prctcctioa. 

When these are provided for, the public schools can take the stable subnormals 
and also the curable, utistable subnormals and train them io their special closMS to 
do much of the necessary work of the world. 

This training can be best done, wc think to Newark, by teaching the defective 
children in graded schools or classes. Wc have made the recommendations for special 
continuation classes for defective workers and for therapeutic classes for the cunble, 
urutable defective. As yet they are merely recommendations, and ofBdally that side 
of tiic work has nut been developed, although the existing schools for tlie defectives 
arc attempting to carry out these phases of the work until the classes arc organized 
for these ^oups of children. 

The plan for the continuation class of defective workers is much the same as the 
plan for the normal children, although the work in the class will vary with the type 
of child and will consist very probably of somelhiag which will bear as directly as 
possible on the lives and neeils of the workers attending the classes. 

The "therapeutic" class (perhaps we shall find a better name) will be (or the 
defective child in the special school who cannot conform lo the routine even of the 
special schools. This extra -special riiild will receive treatment and training in the class 
by a specially interested teacher and when his disposition improves, and his instability 
la corrected to dependability, he will be placed in a class wilh the stable defectives 
Tfbere he can compete with his fellows and continue hu way through the graded de- 
fective classes until he is old enough to go to work. .\t present the children who 
belong in Uiese groups are In the continuation bchoob and in the Bioct schools where 
they are cared for as groups of these schools. 

Upon analyzing the population of the Binet schools and classes in Newark, in 
xegard to mental ages and intelUgence quotients we find that 6 per cent are four yean 
«r less in mental age; 6 per cent are nine years in mental age; S8 per cent are five, 
six, seven, and eight years in mcnul age; » per cent have intelligence quotients of 
less than 50; to per cent have intelltgeoce quotients of 70-^0; and 70 per cent have 
antclligencc quotients of 50-69. 

Id the organization of the Binet schools in Newark the children who have intelli- 
jgence quotients of 50 and less are segregated In classes by themselves, except those who 
fcy virtue of long trainiag compete in the activities with those of greater intelligence 
^ut shorter training. It is about this group that much controversy has been waged 
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fn regBrd, in rhe 6rst place, to keeping them in schoo! it aN, iinrt In the MconH |iW«, 
to having: a trained teacher for the group. PracUcally the ftlnti of eiLltiilInx tlinn 
children from school entirely, or the plan o( Iceepinft ihcm In kIiooI but under ill* cart 
of a matron or caretaker, pr«ent« many difficultiea, which, hnwcver, would vary 
greatly with diScrent communitiet. 

Ilic public has very decided notioni a» lo what a claHroom thoul'l be, anil many 
people wcKild be shocked at the conditions which mixht rvtult from pUclnn a taretakar 
in chance of one of these low ffrade dasaes. Perhaps If the cUaa wer« In a bulMlnit 
apart fTom the regular school building this could be manafad HUM aatUfat liMlly. 
The coufM of study for this gnKip in our orfaaixatJoD calla (of d«Ailltc l«Acblo| in 
penooal cleanliness and hygiene, sense trainiag, nufic, manual training, Indualrlal 
training, speech irainlng, pbyscaJ training and exerdaea of praciirat Ufe. A cart taker 
could not do this work — in fact it taka a skilled teacher to really teach tiiU group 
what is laid down to our cotuse. It is quite pawBilB dkat Um iMultt ffOM lh« tUad- 
point of society do net wunnt this attempt at good woifc. lUa b «M of IW nu/ 
pmblons which have yet to be solved aatiifactorily. 

The to per ccat gmtp, wUdi cocuiau of cbOdrea wlio hsv* InHlUgHKn qitotfwl* 
bom 70 to 90, tihcantkaBy at kaat, ou^t to be fhc dtOAttm wko csn do Iha hml 
woik in tbe idkooL 1m want om* tUilato, batHbbrBO acnt ccvtnla that cb* 
rtnldreaiatlttspa^twfflbetlKbatwofkefi, TUasnapcoMfala^ Car (b* Meat put, 
•f tha ■HtaUc «fic^ dOdMi »fae and dafiirite tteapwdc CMUHBt vUi* wM 
ptt ikn b oMfidoa IB 4er iHi be yik 10 4o Ihi kM «f aMfc far «Udb Ifcv Iwv 

Tke 70 pa cat pDBp, wlncioi^Miflf<Mdaa«fwbB«etaidHpaaK4iMMiHto 
■ MjKfi — 501069 ti fi lial I, i» by far iW l ai ^ i l gM^rf d rfMb » ale ttn#n^ 
if^nA Ite lUdnB fa dfe gmip aic padad bni low to UA «^ bMW wMd 
i—i loijfair— fill til lijltf jioii Of MBOida cjowt ma»f y» ood afifatmAy 
ihe dtaUoa «iik tke neatd a^i «f hm aad ifa yon •'* fndodl/ frnpiMfaif f« 
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^Ftfforts used in traininf; these childcen may bcne&t soacty to ihc utmost. The cvcr- 

Vjuting quotion of cxpcnK &rUcs whenever the subject of doing cvcd more for the 

defective is mentioned. There is also an cverLutin^ answer to this question which 

u itsdf a quoUion, Can any community ailoid Dot to provide adequately for the 

defective ? 

It i& a pity we cannot show exactly the cost of the present plan, that of pcrmittiog 

the courts, the charities, and other agencies to handle the defectives, and then show 

beside thi* plan, the cost of the complete proposed program. The saving wouW surely 

be on the side of the constructive plan of training the individual to the extent of his 

I ability, of helping him End bis place in the community, and then hdping him stay there. 
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B. IN INSTITUTIONS 

V. V. Anitrsw, UJ>., Atsaciate MedUal Director, NatwuU CommtlUefor 
Menial Hygiene, New York 

I should like in this paper to call your attention to the changed emphasis that b 
Dow being laid on the part pkycd by the institulioa in the organization of a sUite's 
mochtneiy, for meeting and solving the problem of mental defect. I should like to 
point to the vital position occupied by the sUte institution in the more recently 
conceived state prognmis. 

It was the hope of the early pioneers, Itard, Scgtiin, and others, to cure fceWe- 
mindedoess by intensive tr^uning. 'I'bcy ejected to arouse the dormant fucultica of 
the feebleminded through the ph>*sio1ogical education of the senses. For a period real 
enthusiasm existed over the possibilities to be derived in the way of solving the problem 
of feeblemindednos through phyuolofcical methods of training. The early schools 
were all purely educational In chaiActer and planned to return the children to their 
families after a relatively brief period of intensive training. Later a reaction set in. 
When it came to be realized that little could ever be accomplished in actually developing 
the intelligence of feebleminded persons, it began to be appreciated that feeblcn^inded- 
ness was incurable and thai once a child was feebleminded he inevitably remained so 
throughout his life. Thus btercst in the attempt to educitc the feebleminded greatly 
diminished and there was a general slump in real endeavors to do something for the 
feebleminded children themselves. 

Public attention became centered on another and vcr)* menacing clement of the 
problem — the heredity of feeblemindedness. Studies of such families as the Jukes, 
the KalUkaks, the Ishmaelites, and others, and investlgationi of pockets of defect in 
various communities throughout the country, brought reuliution to the general public 
of the grave social menace and serious financial burden of feeblemindedness. Cloae 
upon these in^'cstigations came reports of studies of inmates of state prisons, reforma- 
tories, workhouses, jails, houses of correction, and delinquents in courts, showing the 
great frequency of feebleminded ncv amongst offenders. Criminologists began to 
recognize that the mental defeilive with psychopathic traits and personality handicaps 
formed one of the most dU&cuIt problems to be dealt with amongst that vast army of 
recidivists passing daily through criminal courts, and filling state, county, and city cor- 
lecttonal institutions. 




PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN -AN PERSON 

f recemng such, and intensive physical, manuul, iaduslrijtl, and vocatiooal 

Emphasis is laid on fitting the defectives for useful service in the institution, 

ic casM of those foi whom it b possible and who have community value, 

lives under Bupervision as re^oiuible, kw-abidiof, seli-supporting mem* 

ty. 

seen th&t ia this program the institution plays & wholly different put from 

it did in theearlystngcsof workntnongstthcfeeblcminded, Itcanbeftecn 

institution now forms a way-stalion on life's highway for the feeblemiaded 

enter raw material of the cnidcst type and out of which go into the oom- 

U-tnuned persons fitted to take a reasonable shiue of life's burdens and to 

c part of decent, law-abidinK citizens. The institution is the keynote to any 

proKmni for properly handling the problem of ft-tblemindedness. Around 

Tcaolvc all other atstc machinery. The dominant note, it will be seen, of 

institution is becoming las and less custodial and more and more medical 

Btional. There is less and less the atnio«phere of the poorhouse and more and 

Iht of the hospital and traininK-school. 

b newer conception demands that each feebleminded child, upon being received 

fnsiitution, »hall be given a careful and searching mental and physical exami- 
The mental exominatiun shall include not only the dct4?rminatioQ of the 
Q., his mental age, and bis particular defects and disabilities, but above all 
liall it consider the child's abilities, posublKties, and adaptabilities. The 
>f these examinations are to be made a basis (oi permanent records. At 
Btervals re- examinations are mafic. The medical (rcatment and educational 
l-of each child wiU naturally, to a great extent, be guided by the infonoatioD 
loished. 

fc newer institutions, with pathological, psychiatric, psychological, edutatioiuil, 
leal, industrial, and agricultural departments, all properly co-ordinated by 
Ileal superintendent, constitutes the most essential port of a comprcbeiisive 
tot the study, treatment, and training of each individual feebleminded child 
t»te. 

Utort, the state institution is not conceived to be an isolated unit for the life- 
stody of a few feebleminded persons, but a center for the application of the 
>dcm methods that scientific medicine, j>sycholoKy, pedagogy, and other fields 
oGfer— an institution that is to be made available for a certain period of years 
sny feebleminded children as possible In the state. 

Dethioft of the activities carried on by the institution in behalf of the feeble- 
child may be mentioned. 

e low-grade cases arc as helpless as infants, incapable of standing alone, or 
;, or feeding themselves. The chief thing with those low>gradc caKS is to see 
■ir wants are attended to and to mskc them comfortable and happy as long as 
/t; but even with these cases, much improvement is possible in the way of 
g them to watt on themselves, to dress and undress, to feed thcmsrlvcs, and lo 
.ention to personal dcanliness and habit<i of order and obedience. In this way 
large group, even of these low-grade cases, may be less troublesome and the 
and cipen.se of their caie may be considerably lessened. 
e most prominent feature of the educational training of the high-grade mental 
t today is the attention paid to instruction in industrial occupations. In this 
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education by doing, we not only have a ver>- valuable means of excrcutog and develop- 
ing the dormant faculties &nd defective bodies of these ctuldrcn, but »t the &atnc time 
we arc training them to become useful men and womcii. la states where the colony 
pUn has been utUused and iatelligeatly directed unusual succctt bai been dbtaincd 
from this method of treatment. 

There is one phase of the woilt which it is worth while to sliess, aod that is the 
physical training— the gymnasium. Physical Iraining has for Its aim the improvement 
of physical health, the correction of physical defects, the building of physical strength, 
replacing the ihuMiog, awkward gait with a graceful carriage, putting pep, power, 
and self-confideoce Into the weak, handicapped, indolent, apathetic, and inadequate 
persoDiiUty. 

It should be borne in mind that the defective child forms new habits with greater 
difficulty thao the more normal-minded child. Ilii mental lioiitations make it 
likely that he will always punue the lines of least resistance and do the thing which 
baa become habitual. This one fact may be made Uie baaia for a hopeful attitude 
toward the feebleminded. For the feebleminded child may be taught good habits u 
well as bad, and once industry, obedience, honesty, and self-control liave been made 
habitual, tbey become the guiding principles in character and thus control and direct 
the child's future conduct, being as difiirult to break aa they arc to make. Through 
years of contact with the routine regime of institutional life, habits arc thus formed 
that inevitably modify character and personality, and when adolescence is pnswd and 
adult life is reached, it is frequently found that the defective settles down to a quiet, 
Uttble life. His emotional instability has become less and less marked. The useful 
habits developed in the LDsUtution become more and marc the controlling principles 
in his life. 

There U another phase of the institution 'i mental hygiene work which may well 
receive special attention here, and that is its educational act)\ities in connection with 
the parents of feebleminded children. Encouraging frequent visits from the parents 
while the children are in the institution makes for a greater co-operation of parents 
with institutional authorities. Some partioilarly well cjualtficd pcraon should be on 
hand to show such vi^ting parents aQ of the activities of the institution and what it 
b endeavoring to accompli^ in the case of each child, what methods are employed, 
and what results have been obtained. XJterature dealing with mental defect and vilb 
the mental hygiene of mentally defective children should be given them. 

A systematic educational campaign should be planned by the institutional au- 
thorities to induce intelligent co-operation on the part of parents of defective children. 
This may be accomplished through special inducements to visit the instiiuilon and 
through visits of the superintendent himself, wherever possible, to the homes, esublish- 
iog the proper friendly relations. In all cases there should be a specially qualified 
social worker — a vitMnan with great tact, ical, tolerance, and kindly human sjrmpathy 
— a woman who undcratands and appreciates the diflicutt problems involved in securing 
the rt|^t contact with the homes of defective childien. Success in this character of 
work requires the greatest tkiU. Proper co-operation on the part of parents will 
make for greater happiness and contentment oa the pvt of the children themselves, 
and is one of the largest factors lor success in the parole of iiLstitutioaally trained 
defectives. 
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We have wislied to caU altcntioa in this attidc to the fact that the institution for 
the feebleminded as it is concci\td today b no longer an alinihouse. but is the center 
around which revolves all of the machinery of the state for dealing with the problem 
of fccbloninfiednes*. It is the place to which the mentallv crippled child nuiy be 
brought for a proper dijigno^, suitable treatment and training, and thuugh lie may 
never be made mcQtally whole, he may be enabled tn a large measure to compensate 
for bis terri&c handicap. Within its limited but usually happy enviroament, he finds 
himself no longer confronted with depressing comparisoiu, he sees himself daily 
matching his mettle with his fellows, and competing En a friendly, and often joyful 
spirit, at pUy, in the gymnasium, in the classroom, on the farm, and in the shops. 
His life is now calculated to devdop confidence and seH-asaursnce. Truthfulness 
supplants suspicion; happiness overcomes discontent; obedience, appreciation, 
hooeaty, truthfulness, industry, and Undness are daily instilled by precept and 
cannnple. Here over a period of years an eiTort Es made to teach his hands to do some- 
thing useful and worth while and slowly but surely mold hb personality that he may 
adapt himself to standards of normal living. Finally after adull life has been reached 
there may be extended to him the long-hoped-for, long-dreamed -of, opportunity to 
return to the world and resume htg place in the family circle, and talce a share, however 
small, in Life's opportunities for service. 



MENTAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF MALADJUSTED 

CHILDREN 

A. IN A PUBLIC CLINIC 

A. L. Jaceby, MD., Director, Psyekepalkic Clinic, Recorder's Court, Detroit 

In these times of the popularity of social medicine, as distinct from the earlier 
individualistic medicine, there are seen, with increasing frequency, in mental hygiene 
clinics and in psychopathic clinics, ciki of maladjustment for which we as phyvcians 
find it extremely difhcult to prescribe successfully. The cases to which I refer are not 
the usual sharply defined cases of so<aIlcd insanity or feeblemindedness, but are border* 
line conditions for which the books do not tell us any definite methods of treatment. 
The public, as a whole, still believes strongly in the power of medical therapy of one 
form or another, and we have helped to foster this belief by urging strongly that the 
public bring their problems to us. I would not change this order of things in any 
essential, but 1 feel that we must be very keenly alive to our responsibilities, particu- 
larly when we offer to supervise the adjustment of children to the community life. 

In the Wayne County Psychopathic Clini< at Detroit, which is an out-patient 
service of the State Psychopathic Hospital at the UniverElty of Michigan, most of the 
children seen have been dchnquent In one way or another, and are sent to the clinic for 
caaminatioD by the Juvenile Division of the Probate Court of Wayne County. From 
this it may be seen that the maladjustment present is often of rather Mvere degree and 
o( long sUnding. As we go deeply into the study o( individual cases we frequently 
find that the treatment indicated to bring about a satisfactory solution of the problem 
at hand does not need to be directed to the patient himself so much as it does to those 
with whom he U^tt. Zt has likewise been often obscr\-ed by judges of juvenile court* 
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that disciplinary tpcasuirs are very frequently indicated for the parents, nthti th 
for the acctued juveaile. We dislike \'er>' much to recommend a comniitoicnt to 
institution for any child, unless there is a positive indication for tt. The poMti 
iDdicatioRB most frcquentl}' seen arc: first, segrcgEtion when the child is. fo greal 
menace to the community that it seems advisable to confine hint for the protectj 
of the community; second, becaUM the treatment a0orded at a particular institutl 
is the kind which the case at bond ne«ds. 

It sometimes becomes necessary, however, to institutionalize a child, not been 
he is in need of any particular treatment which the institution can give htm, but lat] 
to remove him from the pernicious influence of his home. As an example of thij ty 
of case m&y be cited a fif tecn>ycAr-old Jewish boy who was arrested for the third tin 
cbarged with larceny, the complaint having been filed by hig brother-in-law. 1 
family history ^owed little of importance so far as □er\'ous or mental disorder is 01 
cerned. His mother died of Bright's discaw when he was seven years of age. 8 
was a midwife und described as a very bright woman. His father is a carpenter a 
cabinet-maker and an industrious worker. He remarried shortly after his first wU 
death. The patient has one sister married and one brother in the army. Then 
also one half-brother and one half-sister at home. While his mother was living ( 
patient woSKiven a weekly allowance and, as he put it, "he had to mind." With I 
entrance into the family of the stcpmotlier, this atlowance was stopped. It was tl 
noted that he be^an stealing, first at home and later outiude the home. His steal! 
led to lyinR about his thefts. This condition of adatrs bad b«en going on for ye 
until mon.' recently he had become truant from home. 

An examination of the boy showed him to have a mental age ol thirteen yei 
with nn intelligence quotipnt of <yy, on the Stanford scale, hardly a rating which woi 
classify him as feebleminded. In the emotional field, there was present a little indifl 
ence, with some irritability. He had exhibited temperamental outbursts upon oc 
sion when cFoased. His attitude toward his stealing was careless, to say the least. 
said that he could stop stetiUng if he wished, but " \^'hat was the use ? " In schoolwo 
he had r»chccl the ninth grade and had shown a vcr>- marked interest in thii 
Mfchani<^l. 

Investigation of the home showed a six-room house literally filled with roomcn 
that the family of 6ve was crowded into three rooms, and even in these rooms 1 
roomers interfered. His stepmother nagged hhn constantly and showed openly 1 
favor to her own two children. \Micn this condition of aSoirs became intolerable, 
ran away from home and went to bis manicd sister of whom he was very fond. H 
he found that she and her husband frequently quarreled, and in these disagrremenU 
tlways united with her against her fauthond. This led to a great bittemew on the p 
of his broUicr-in-law toward our patient and they frequently came to blows. Prol 
doo to this case had failed, as we might have e^cpcctcd, in the only two en\-iroDmci 
available for him. His temperamental peculiarities, together with his emotional di 
ness, make him a difhcult case in any home, but we have the feeling that in an und 
standing and stimulating home environment be would grow into a very useful t 
straight- living citlcen. probably oa electrician or mechanic. He was omunitted to 
institution, not so much because he needed to be segregated nor because we believed 
Deeded the treatment which the institution afforded, but rather because the institut 
would be better for him than the other environments available. 
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As an example of the tsrpe of case In which tmtment appears more indicated for 
''tfie pacents than for (he patient may be dted a tea-year-old gul referred to the clinic 
by the C-htldren's Aid Society becauw she was reported to be of an extremely Jealous 
disgiOBition with a violent temper. She was described as being extremely profaae, and 
tt times brutal toward the other children, and was said to have lied and stolen. Her 
mother described ber as uDcontroUable and expressed a fear that the child would kill 
the other children. On one occa»on she is said to have struck her sister «ith a clothes 
hanger so that the sister was unconscious for a period of three hours. She frequently 
told her mother that the wished her mother would die, but she sliowed great fondness 
for her father. She is soJd to have cunted aloud in church, to the great embarrassment 
of the ml of the family. This sort of conduct Is said to have characterized her for a 
period of about two years, or since the death of a brother. At the time of her brother's 
death there was much illness in the family and the patient was taken by a cousin for a 
period of two monrhs. It was upon the return home from the cousin's house that this 
conduct was ootrd, and it was attributed by the mot}icr to the fact that the cousin had 
spoiled bet. At any rate, the child always wanted to return to the cousin, but this was 
not permitted by the parents. 

The family history in this case indicates that the father and one paternal uncle are 
heavily alcoholic; the mother, also a patient of the clinic, is definitely psychotic, (ailing 
in that class of cases which wc have been in the habit of labeling paranoid. Tlicrc arc 
two other b'ving children. The patient has had the usual di&cases of childhood, but has 
always enjoyed average health. She reached (^rade 111 -A inscfaool, was able to do the 
schoolwork well, and had caused little trouble in school. 

Upon examination she was noted as a frail, timid little girl, with easy recourse to 
tears. She cried as she toJd of her efloru to plca« her mother and of her failures in this 
regard. She admitted stealing money from the home to buy food because sh« was 
huDgiy, Upon psycbometric examination she rcgtslered nine years, five months, with 
an intelligence quotient of loo. During a portion of her examination the mother was 
in the room, and the mother's extremely profane description ol the patient's conduct 
caused the patient to appear ver>- much ashamed. This child was placed in a boarding- 
borne, where she is reported to be getting along well. In this case we have a timid, 
imstable, very sendtivc child, living in a home with an indulgent, weak, alcoholic father 
and an irritable, paranoid mothtr. If active therapeutic measures arc todicated in the 
case at all, they arc more needed for the parents than for the child. 

This case may serve to illustrate another point. 1'hc taint in the stock from which 
this girl comes is such that we need not be surprised if she develops actual nervous or 
mental disease long after she has left the influence of her home. We arc now dealing 
in her case with a problem of maladjustment largely cnxnronmentaJ, but due mainly to 
abnonnality in the parents. Who can say now that wc will not, at some future time, 
lu\-e to deal with a psychosis id this patient for which the prcdisponog cause, at least, 
is the same as the cause of the environmental factors at work now t 

In pubhc clinics, where large numbers of the poor and unsuccessful are seen, there 
comes to our attention a rather definite group of cases in whom the oloalion appears 
hopeless. I belie\T that evcr>' public clinic has a ralher&xed number of these individu- 
als, the percentage diSeriog perhaps for different localities, but always present. I 
refer to the type of case in which the stock from which the patient comes is badly 
tainted with pathological factors and where the patient carries evidences in his own 
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mske- up of bu poor heredity to such an ez t«nt u to nuke it appear tlut be cannot mske 
tiie necessary adJustrncDt to get along without supervision. 

One of this type appears, I believe, in the case of a boy fourteen years of age, a 
diarge of the Juvenile Court because he had stolen a valuable gold pin set with dia- 
monds. He tried to dispose of it at a jeweler's, but the jeweler became suspicious and 
accused htm of stealing it. He then brolceit up and tried at another jeweler's to dispose 
of it as junk, but was ai^ain refused. He had been atcalinj; since he was a tiny b>oy, but 
his parents had paid little atteotioo to it until the last &vc years, when they felt It hid 
become more serious. He had taken a number of pieces of jewelry and as much as $68 
In moDey at one time. 

His family historj' indicates that his mother b a very unstable, neurotic woman 
who has had a nervous breakdown in which she was depretised and suicidal. Although 
I do not know the exact nature of her trouble, 1 feel that it was probably an aturk of 
manic depressive psychosis, dci>rcssed phase. The father is an ignorant man who is 
notably indlffcrcot toward his children. He takes no interest whatever in the home 
and spends all his spare time at lodges. One brother of the patient is siibnotni.il and 
in a special class at school. Another brother is well now, but has formerly had convul- 
wms of one sort or another. The maternal grandmother died insane, of geoeni] 
paresis. The maternal grandfather was highly nervous and subject to periodic head- - 
aches, the enct nature of which we do not know. One maternal uncle was hea^Hly I 
alcoholic. The maternal great-grundfathcr waa also heavily aU'Oholic. Two of the 
matemal great aunts were religious fanatics, and thought by many to have been 
insane. On the paternal side the grandmother died insane in the state hospital; the 
grandfather was a drinker and was wdl known in the community for his violent temper; 
an uncle wo^^ heavily nicoholic; and a cousin was considered an incorrigible thief. The 
patient was a bed-wetter and a mauurbator uotil shortly before we saw him. He had 
had pneumonia twice and some of the diseases of childhood. He had attended school 
regularly. 

Upon examination he showed a ver>'Darrow, peculiarly shaped head, skin uf vtry fine 
texture, and disproportionately long extremiUea. Mis physical appearance suggested 
somewhat a disturbance of function of the glands of internal secretion. The neurologi- 
cal examination failed to reveal any definite evidences of organic ner\*ous disease. The 
paychomctnc csaminalion ga\'e him a mental age of ten years, ten months, with an 
Lotelligcnce quotient of 76. In the emotional field be showed a striking indifference. 
There was no evidence present of any affection for his parents and no interest in the 
probable outcome of his case. He talked freely of his stealing, but without spantane- 
ity; made no promises as to the future, and showed no shame concerning the past. 
While I am inclined to believe that, in general, we perhaps attach too great importance 
to a poor heredity when we seek out the causes of maladjustment, still in this case, pre- 
senting at least thirteen instances of aboormatity in the antecedents on both sides of 
the family, I feet that the heredity factors must be regarded as of coostderable impor- 
tance. This seems to me to be especially true in view of the patient's peculiar physical 
atiucture, his aubnonotlity in intelUgeiioe, and his total lack of any spontaneity. Cer- 
tainly the hackgrotmd upon which one has to buiEd in this type of case is of very poor 
quality and we must not be surprised or disappointed if effort expended on such mater- 
iai bean little fruit. We cannot make thoroughbreds out of scrub stock amongst the 
lowei animals; oeitber can we expect to do to in the bumao race. A proper recogni- 
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tton of this fact In a public psychopathic clinic is very necessary. There ts so much to 
be doQc, the cases of maUdjustmcnt are so numerous, that the community may best 
be served by expending our efforts, which arc extremely limited, upon those cases 
where there appears some degree of hopefulness M to the rtsull of our efforts. I-'or the 
others I would suggest a disposition by the cheapest social means possible. 

This seems to me to be a distinctly selfish age in which wc live. \\'hether our 
selfishness is explained by the war or after-war conditions 1 do not feel able to say, but 
w'c &nd evidences of it in oui public clinics, to which more and more people bring their 
problems. It is not infrequently observed that children are brought to the clinic, not 
fto much for the benefit which Uie parents feel might be given the cliHd, as with the 
expectation that the clinic will, by some means or other, rellevethefamily of itsrespoo- 
sibilily in reference to the child. I feel sure that many children arc not wanted in the 
home. The furious rate at which we live, with the keen commercial competition, tends 
to maltc the advent of children into the home an expense which parents loo frequenily 
deplore. Under such conditions the child is apt to be neglected and is hastened to the 
actual maladjustment for which he comes to tlie clinii:. 

I recall the case of a thirteen-year-old girl, whose father owned a small delicatessea 
store. In their eagerness to get ahead fmancinlly, the mother spent most of her lime 
with the father in the store, which was kept open twelve to fourteen hours each day. 
As business increased, the child was also recruited as a clerk. There was no home life. 
The family's entire life was spent in the store or ia the one room behind the store, which 
served as the hopie. Small amoimts of money began to be missed from the cash 
register and it was discovered that the child was taking money to buy small luxuries 
[or htirself. The parents brou^t this girl to the clinic. Their attitude showed that 
they really wished the clinic might have the girl committed to an institution so tliat 
they might be relieved of their responsibility and be insured against the danger of her 
further stealing from them. 

I feci that we must strive to get away from our cliff-dwelling habit and restore, so 
far as poKiible, the family group and the home as an institution. The parents must 
inject bto their children, from the earliest age, a Knse of social values. This must be 
done not only by teaching In the school and in the home, but by the actual living 
examples of their parents. We, as workers interested in social welfare problems, 
should instil, so far as it is within our power, a proper sense of social values in the cosca 
of those with whom we come in contact, and we must not tolerate the habit on the pari 
of the family of "passing the buck" to the social agency in regard to the entire care of 
one of its members. We must require of them more in the way of their duly lo their 
chiildTen than we have been doing in the past. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the kindness of Dr. NelUe L. Perkins and the 
Wayne County Psychopathic Clim'c, hi extending to me the use of their case histories. 



B. IN INSTITUTIONS 

HtrmoH M. AdUr, U.D., Criminohtiti, StaU DefarttiwU of PiMk Wajan, 

Sprint^, m. 

The term " maladjusted child " includes a gn-at many and quite diverse problems. 
I shall confine myself to the consideration of institutioiu dealing with socially malad- 
justed children which am commonly grouped under the term of delinitueat. 
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Id niinoU, fts in many other staUs, we have a number of uutitutions dtnlinn witli 
delinquent childnm. Two of iJiese are mainlined by the state, namely the School for 
Dcliuquent Bo>'i ut St. Cbarles and the School for Delinquent Giiit at Oenrv-a. One 
very large school is maintaiaed by the cit>' of Chicago in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of EttucatioD of Chicago aiul the county of Cook, namely, Uie Cbicaf^ and Cook 
County Sdiooi for Boys. Then there arc a number of detention homes throughout the 
state, and private homes, and other institutions, such as the Hou-v of the Gfwd Shep- 
herd for Girls and the Chicago Home for Girls. All of these institulioiis are quite 
openly and spedfically dedicated to the care of delinquent chjlclrtn. Thenr are, of 
course, a very large number of institutioiu both private and public throughout the 
state of Illinois which deal with so-called depmdenl children. 

In the tight of a recent investigation of se^xral orphanages a grave doubt arises as 
to whether nuch a distinction can be maintained or even whether It is wise to insist tq>oa 
it. Dependency, feeblemindednetu, anal delinquency have so miiiiy points of contact, 
apparently, that it is more than likely that progress is seriously retarded by these voy 
artitidal distinctions whose JustificaUuci seems to be almost entirely based upon scnt}> 
mental rather than really practical eround&. 

We cannot go into this problem further than to point out its existence. Naturally 
«« are not advocating the lumping of the« prublems together and expecting one institu- 
tion to care for all types. 

The question is merely suggested as to whether we ate facing here another iitep in 
the proji^ress of public opinion such as marked the chan^ of attitude toward the insane 
when the old a,sylum was Riven up for the modem stale hospital idea and whflher the 
next step in the insUtutiunal cart of delinquents is not, therefore, to change our attitude 
toward the nature of the problem and the proper methods of dealing with it in lliese 
iostttutions. Should we not develop a new name to indicate this change of view and 
to replace the term delinquent by one less censorious ? 

^'Ylate^'e^ the facts may be elsewhere, In this country wv are compelled by the 
truth to admit that in Illinois we do not regard the correctional institution uith the 
same confidence, not to say respect, tliat we are accustomed to feel townnl, let us say, 
a &rst-clasa surgical institution. Tliis is not due to any shortcoming on the part of 
those who are oQidating in tliesc institutions, but is due ratlier to the peculiar tine of 
development in the field of juvemle delinquency. 

Informed students of this subject, whose first-hand recolfcftions go back even a 
single generation in the work, have frequently renuiriced upon the apparent change 
wlilcb has come over the types of delinquents who are now sent to instttutions, as 
compared with formerly. Some of this change may be due to changes in the nature 
of the population— CDC of the most conunonly urged expUnations. Another possi- 
bility b tlut the observers themselves have changed and, having become older, look back 
upon the conditions p^e^'uling in da>'S of youth as better than »t pccfent, a reaction of 
oooservattsm that is not unusual. On the other hand, It may be that these observa- 
tioiu arc well founded and the explanation is tlut probatioD dow takes care of thoM 
children who formerly would have been "cured" in the institutions; leaving only the 
more incorrigible ones for the correctional schools. As Judge Arnold of the juvenile 
Court of Chiogo once tenuukcd in regard to St. Charles: " If Colonel Adams can 
refofm Ibcne boyi tliat I am now sending biin, he is a wiaard, because by the tunc tJte 
Juvenile Court gets through with a boy and deddes to send him to a correctional school, 
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it seans otmost impouible that be oui be dunged by any ordinary human means." 
That is undoubtedly the attitude that the Ju^'eoile Court judge of any of oui ptofie»- 
sive courts would take. 

The icnurkable and (ar-reachtng development of prevention and education which 
has been induced by the growth of the pmbatinn departments Is unque^tioruibty making 
itscU fdt to the institutional field. With the exception of a. few of our less advanced 
communities, in the outlying districts of the state of Illinois, all the juvenile courts, 
especially the Juvenile Court of Chicago are satiafactorily Mlviog the problems of the 
great majority of those case;! whtdi come up before them to that they are not only 
"Feforming" in the old sense all those cases which in by-gone days would have re- 
dounded to the credit of the institutions as cures, but are actually wrtlng out for 
Imtitutional conunitment with ever-Increasing accuracy only those cases whidi do not 
re^wnd to the educational and social treatment, and who therefore are finally sent to 
an institution not so much for what it i& hoped to secure for them, but rather as a pre- 
cautionary method of protection for the community. It is a last desperate hope with 
the emphasis rather on the community's interest than on the child's- It is no wonder, 
thnvfurcj thai our iiulituLioual ataSs uv not so sanguine about the bexicfidal eflccts 
of the institution as were those of R generation ago. 

While all this may be important to a certain extent, it docs not explain the main 
problem which crops out again and again in the study of delinquents, especially in 
institutions. That problem is: What is the difference between the deiin(]uent child 
who is finally sent to an institution and tlte one who is successfully maintained on 
probation ? It is not the nature or the quality or the degree of his behavior dlflicultyi 
for every luad of delinquency that is r^reseoted by the institution population is found 
in larger numbers among succeasful parole cases. It is nut a difference In inteUigence, 
for in spite of certain evidence in this direction, further experience has not borne it ouL 
And again wc know that for every (ccbleminded penoa who has to be committed to ait 
imlitution because of dangerous behavior, there are two or three at least of equally low- 
grade inteUigencc who are safely kept at work in the community. 

Probably no characteristic distinguishes the institutional from the nun-Institu- 
tional case mote frequently than that of ten^icramental insubordination. One o^ght 
almost say that the child who is sent to a state dorrectional institution, in the main, 
goes there because in addition to his behavior difficulties be has exhausted the patieooi 
of the authorities, fir^t in the home and the school and then in tlie court and on jwoba- 
ttoo, and finally In those institutions which act as buffets between the oorrectioDal 
ichools and the community, such aa the truant schools, the detention homes, and in the 
case d[ Chicago, the Chicago and Cook County School for Boys, which receives boys for 
no longer than three months. 

The only gcnenilization that seems justified on the basis of* these statements is that 
when it comes to dcaliog with the delinquent c h ild no gcneralizatioD will hold. Each 
Is an Individual problem — a trite and oft-repeatei] statement indeed; and yet do we 
apply it in our organixationa t The juvenQc courts which do their work almost entirely 
on the baMS of the individual case, of course, have demonstrated and will demonstrate 
increasingly the fact that it is by individual study and Individual treatment that results 
can he obtained — often thoroughly astonishing results. 

In OUI institutions there is little evidence of this. £ven in those institutions, 
glowing accounts of which have penetrated to us in lUiooia where the work of redama- 
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tioft ii «aid to fo oo U a rmartihle nte. h wouM appear that tbcnisEllb] 
a |<iiii( ilir(f of the joafc-pile for the Btletm int mu— o t of 
TkB iaaX midiie lemiiiu, in a ktce propoitioo H not tbe major 
iaftittttkmd cmq>. oBRsponiive to tbe %ftiap nethodi. tbe g— yn i Hii^ < 
aitd itpr e Mi w local at ip oap hei c wfaicb oulet the guiae of military or oCbai 
MTves merdy ■* ■ doak for tgoormiKC or iacain|)eteQcr on the part of the i 
•tail. 

It b not my purpow here to call aamcs, and as I Uated before, I dosBll 
that tbe instituiiooal ctafia are to be held mponaible for this state of aflain. 
conununhy itseU tuoA accept the fuQ reapouibility ao long as it contianeats 1 
itielf by fHng^g to the loog discredited methods of rrpnsstve diacqiGDe M a I 
behavior difficultiea. 

And why fthould an tttstitution's efficiency be made depe'ndeat iqxM IJkel 
of "cures" that it caa demDOstrate in ita annuaJ report? Such cures, it bl 
be the ultimate objective, but ualess lotocbody has at present a ^icrifie 
method, which will work with too per cent effidency, or even qo. or So per ceuA 
major fr&ctioa, with the consequence that the iostitutioa has tnczely to cany^ 
pre<;epts to obtain results, why should we demand such things of our ii 
ataila, especially itace tbe latter are dealinf with cases in which the 
highly skilled juveaQe court suSs have failed? This is not a fieU in whkhj 
person may ckim to have the answer. Neither the psychiatrist nor tbe 
neither tbe sociologist nor the educator, neither the jurist nor tbe 
answer is yet to be found, but are we doin^ anything to find it ? 

Where is the correctional institution in which tbe entire energies of tki 
bent upon utillzbg these unrerlatmed coses For the obtaining of facta upon ' 
base logical action? Which iostilution in this country, even aoioog those ill 
rcaeardi is being conducted, can say the major object of the entire institti 
conduct such research and in which it is not the truth to say, lather, that : 
also being done ? And, finally, even where the will is strong, where is the is 
in which the staff is ooL so weak in intelligence, in education, or in special 
as to be almost powerless to this end ? 

ft is very salisfiictory and gratlfyhig to know that certun faidividti 
achieved results with certain small and carefully selected groups of indiWdi 
and it may be intercsiting to Icam that tbcy believe their success was due to I 
that they used a certain amount ol t^ct in their work or that they iitarted out ' 
idea that these children were "at hcirt like any other children" or because 
themselves "a knack" or "ciiarm" or "strong personality" and so on. 

But what goo<l docs that do us, who arc not gifted in this way, who arc 
to select our cases, or who have not the climatic or other conditions which 
particuloj piece of work apparently to succeed ? No facts have come out 
cxpcrimencs beyond tbe one that intelligence, refinement, and industry will 
lesulti in the field of juvenile delinquency, as elsewhere. No one, to my 
is in a position to say " by this and this rule can this selection be made," or ' 
that quality Indicates a favorable case," or the reverse. It is all a matter of i 
bwed Urgely upon personal prejudice or, if you do not like this lenn, to borrow a j 
from my friend, Mr. Albert Kales, upon "subliminal himcfacs." 
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Konce tfae correctioiul schools viU change their attitiule rnun that of mone 
doiuly auumin^ reapoiuibtlity (or acbiev-ing resulu in the nAlure of cures 
wi uiii-^uuns to that of eipnimenters, then may we hope that real progrt&s will reward 
QUI labors; Lbca will the correctboal school do longer assert pedantically that it ii 
devised and equipped to change the delinquent into a well-behaved person and more 
or less h^'pochtically to hide its failures behind outward semblances of orderliness 
within the institutioa; and then will the courts, and perhaps the families of children 
with behavior dit&cultte^ se«k out the help of the correctional school as, in acute 
disease, they now seek the surgeon or physician ; and then the correctional school ^-ill 
no longer be the symbol of failure and oi a foilom hope, but will stand for knowledge 
upon which eSectivc, purposeful, and intelligent tieatment may be based; and above 
all it will be the source of preventive measures which will still further reduce the number 
of cases requiring to be sent to the school. 



EDUCATIONAL VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY OF MENTAL 

HYGIENE AGENCIES 

A. THE PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 

William F. Lortm, MJ)., Dimtor, Wisumrin Psythiatric Institute, Madison 

The psycbopatluc boipilal is probably the most potent influence from the stand- 
p<^t of the general public in furthering mental hygiene, Its gieateat inQueace lies 
in the fact that it is a simple, tangible expmaion of all moHeni views conccining 
mental diseases; that is, the hospital features of caring for these condilions arc ao 
much emphasized and so much in evidence that probably no other means help as much 
to develop the general belief that a mental disease is in fact an illness and not an 
offense against society. 

The two outstanding features of a psychopathic hospital wUch in my belief impresc 
the public are: first, the hospital atmosphere which obtains in these modem inslitu* 
ticns; and second, the results of treatment which the public toon learns to know as 
being far more satisfactory then the results obtained in the old type of iastitulioo. 
The better results obtsuncd in the psychopathic hospitals are due in a great measure 
to the individual altcnlion a patient receives. Uts mental and physical state is more 
carefully analyzed and the means of readjustment to nonnol health are provided; but 
tl^s aloDC does not account for the better rraults. Unquestionably these are due also 
to the fact that the mental case is received at a much earlier period in the course of the 
disease. The early treatment of a mental case has long been known to result in more 
recoveries and were it possible to receive mental cases m their incipicncy, even at our 
more or less poorly equipped slate institutions, better results might be expected. The 
trouble, however, lies in the hesitancy on the part of the public to send an early or 
mild case of mental disease to on institution which already has a wdl-estoblishcd 
reputation as an insane asylum. All the cSorts that have been expended to change 
the old type of institutiou. to promote a different atmosphere to increase equipment 
and fadUties, from the public standpoint at least, have been quite barren oi resulta. 
This is probably due to the fact that the modernizing efforts have not be<n universal. 
Here and there a state Insliiutioa stands out in the refoimation that baa been so 
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genenJly attempted, but the truth remalnc that the few which havr cucceei 
been iosufficieot to sctuilly mold public opinion tod belief. There ts no need to bU 
ourselves to the fact that moat of the old institutraUK arc Btill far from modeni )b tihcB 
equipment, and what to my mind U far more serious, in their policy. 

As a oonscqucDcc when 00c meets with a mild mental case In private pnctict 
it U with great hesitancy that one advises treatxnent at a stAte iostitutioa ud em 
when no other solution exists one ftnds the (rieods and irtativcs very much oppQiid 
to the sugfjealion. The Uftual protest is, Ohl so-and-Ml is not ciszy, or iO-ud-flBi 
not dangerous, he or she can be easily handled,— cvidrnnng the popular coocqiliM 
that a state institution is for the protection of the public and not a hospital forlkl 
patioit. It would seem that the only answer lo the public attitude lies in the estab- 
Hahment of new hospitals, newly located, newly equipped, and ocwiy auncd. Th 
efforts at masquerade have not been successful; the mere duntcing of %, name hat atf 
promoted faithi io fact these thiof^ have helped create the belief that a nibtcifujetai 
bcca resorted to. The greatest difficulty, in my experience at least, lies in attenpliif 
lo refonn the spirit that obtains in au old, etabhshed institution. Rarely doa if 
doda sympathetic eat to any of the modem methods of treating men tal diseaaet tlatat 
bcin^ advocated. More firqucntly, even if some interest is manifested, the dific^ 
of getting; sulUcient toancial support from a legislature is oQered a& an excuse. 0* 
cannot help but feel that thitdiiliculty in at times embraced as a way oulof asit^iA 
a way wtudi tends to place the reapooubilily for failure to improve upon aa tf3t9 
which cannot readily be attacked. Yet, from personal experience, it b "Tif****i^ 
that the fault frequently lies in the failure toproperly present and emphasixe thcBirt 
of modcTD sdentific care of mental disease. Possibly these efforts arc mi»diRcd 
and might better be used for the establishment of something entirely new and diScttf 
from the old type of institution. Wherever this policy has been pursued the reactK* 
of the public and of the legislature has been all that any ardent worker for the vrihx 
of mental cases could desire. It i& owing to this reaction that I believe a psycboptdf 
hospital to be the most potent influence in promoting mental hygiene. 

In states already supplied with large state institutions it has not been especfaBl 
difficult to provide psychopathic hospitals. What inference one can draw from Iks 
need not be emphAsiaed. In states where psychopathic hospitals have not yet bt* 
developed, it is suggested that if a state university extsta and has a medical departmot 
the psychopathic hospital be made an integral part of such a medical scfaoal. S^ 
a plan more nearly reaches the ideal than any other. In the drst place the hooM 
itaelf, owing (o its connection with a medical school, wilt adhere to modem poBcy.ii' 
in the second place the medical student receives early contact with this field of mcdidw 
and becomes equipped to recognize early conditions and later when in practice Ml 
physician he serves as a true agent for mental hygiene. Our plans tn Wisest 
contemplate such an arrangement. In the Univerdty General Hospital, which 'avu 
being erected at Madison, proWaion is made lor the treating of mental cases. Asi* 
index of oar attitude toward mental diseases I am happy to inform you that the W 
floor of a large &ve-stary modem hospital building is to be dcvatcd to mental W 
nervous diseases. Not many years ago such close association of mental cases wtt 
other forms of Illness was unheard of. The mental case wa.4 thought to be a ks 
desirable neighbor than pLigue or smallpox, yet here we are deliberately plannioKii 
ioatallatton which will give the mental cases the most desirable location in a lup 
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B genenl bosplUl. I know of no greater victory for those who have the welfare of these 
CAMS ia mind than our Wbcondn pUn. 1 feci certain that after a iev years of this 
eTpcrimcnt we shall have gained the imblic confidence and what is most importaot, 
I canversion to the belief that a mental case is a form of illness that should have 
ho&pMtal trciitment. In many instances in ray experience the public, or ceitain 
representAtives of the public, have actually tiern the leaden in this movement and 
. _ have occasionally been ahnost forced to convert the doctor. 

I m The modern psychopathic hospital is here (o stay. ^Vherever it has been estab- 

f Cshed its success has insured its permanency. In it lies our greatest hope for the 

I ' education of the great public to the need of mental hygiene. All the other agencies 

that are so potent in promoting mental hygiene fail absolutely uulcu ia tbc background 

there is a psychopathic hospital to actually perform the task that these other agencies 

liring lo light. For example, why have a wcU-dcvclopcd licld 3cr\ncc, social agencies, 

psychiatric clinics, and smilar modem activities unless there is, to back up these 

field activities, a place where cases may be handled with the sole purjiose of 

restoring individuals to normal health > If the old type of state Institution 

vemaJQS as the only method of treating ment.^1 ciucs the efTorts of these worthy 

agencies io the field are wasted. It is evident therefore that in states which 

^rc not yet provided with psychopalhii: hospitals or in which the stale institu- 

t-ions have not yet gained public confidence and have not demonstrated their 6tness 

to treat mental cases, these extra-mural agencies for mental hygiene should not be 

^tabltshed until tlus base need of proper hospitalization has been developed. 
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B. PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 

Mary Jamil, Associate Directof, Smith CotU^e Trainini School jor Social Work, 
Northampton, itasi. 

As an organised activity requiring special preparation and known by a name of 
Its own. psychiatric social work has come into existence only nnthln the last five yean. 
Its function in relation to psychiatry has become fairty well defined; hut its place 
among other branches of social work is nut yet generally understood; and the lines 
of Ets future development arc not yet clear. The principle of the social scr%-ice needed 
wu not raerdy an extension of the doctors' efforts to deal with social factors, partial 
and spuinodic of necessity, but an attempt to introduce into the plan for padcnts' 
care the point of view and special knowledge and technique of the social worker. 
The doctor added to his equipment an assislaml trained in a special Geld. 

The place of psychiatric social woric in the mental hospital or clinic is now well 
established as an aid in diagnosis, treatment, and research. A committee of psychia- 
trists and social workers which met last summer under the auspices of the National 
Comirillee lor Mental Hygiene lo consider the function ami training of the psychiatric 
social worker, defined her function as follows: (i) to faciliiate admission to hospital 
or clinic and continuance of treatment; (i) to bring to the physician personal and 
social data helpful in arriving at a diagnosis aod in ouLlimog treatment; (3) to assist 
In carT>-ing out treatment; (4) to interpret hospital and clinic to patient, family, and 
organizstions of the commuoityi (5) to make social invcstigatioiu contributing to 
medico-social research. It Is e\ident that with assistaiure of this kind the psychialnst 
kas greatly increased his facilities for both study and Lrcatmeot of mental disease. 
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Miny persons both ia aod out of aocioJ work believe that there is tiow a prefcsstoa 
known by the descriptive term " sodal work " which is in the early stages of iLs devel- 
opment, add tbal this profcuion calls for Bpcdally trained pcrmos drvoled to discovery 
of scieutific principles for its guidance and to practice in the application of iU prindplet 
ioc the improvement of society. The future of social work depends upon whether the 
esublishcd profeuions, in theory at least, fuDctioning to their utmost capacity, uc 
suSideni for the prevention and cure of social disorder. 

Let us consider what the social worker does. AU the varied activities that come 
under the name of social work fall into three major divisions of endeavor: {a) to 
h«]p Che individual ia social difficult}' (social case work); (b) to promote social con- 
ciousncss among groups (commuDity work); (c] to improve community conditions 
through research, organization, legislation. The common factor in all three divisioos 
is the study of human relationships with a view to better adjustment of individuals 
and groups to theli environment. 

Wc uc here chiefly cooccrocd with the first of these major groups, social cue 
work, for it is within this &eld that psychiatric sodal work has developed. lis 
place in neighborhood and community work has not yet been found. How far the 
psychiatric social worker will enter into group leoderslup and community organization 
is a (luesttoii for the future. 

Social case work Is an effort to bring a pervrn sufleriog from social difljculty into 
a sound social condition. The characteristic function of soda! work u to know what 
constitutes a sound social condition and how to secure it. Not a specialist in health, 
education, morahty, iaw, or economics, but knowing something about each of these 
fields, the social worker is a specialist in the 6eld of social adjustment. As society 
becomes more complex and the pos»ibiUties of maladjustment increase, at the 
same time our perception of what constitutes a sound social condition becomes finer. 
In the medical &dd while the possibilities of disease incnrascd, knowledge ol causes ol 
disease increased also, and hi^er standards of health were demanded. So in the 
sodological dcld may wc not expect increasing possibtities of maladjustment but at 
the same time better knowledge of causes of sodal disorder and the demand for hi^M 
standards of social life? f 

The profcs^onally trained worker in any field is quick to see the earliest iodications 
of trouble. The trained social worker now sees the potentiality of sodal disorder in 
signs that the uopracticed observer would not notice or would not ehdt. In the future 
may we not expect that social case work will become preventive, in the sense not only 
of correcting early signs of social trouble (which it is doing to some extent at present) 
but also of teaching prlndples of aodal adaptation ind proper wiyi «I soeetini aVim 
Uonsi' ■ 

Experience in sodal work in hospitals has shown that It is not only groups bd« 
certain rducaCiottal and economic levels that need the services of the sodal worker. 
Economic and educational factors do not determine the need for sodal assistance; 
therefore, it seems probable that la time social work will be a form of professional 
ser^'ice avaiUble for all classes tot both preventive and curative purposes. M 

This hnproved knowledge of what constitutes sound social condition and howaj 
Mcure it must be gained through the study of individuals. However important the 
influence of the group mind nuiy be upon individuals, still the nature of the gT0U{i 
depends after all upon the chancier of iu uni ction of groups is signibcanl 
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Dltimiitdy only 10 Its effect upon Individuals. AU community eBort hu for Its final 
purpose the wcHare of individuals. la studying bow life mmy be lived most success- 
fully in a society it is not enougli to study only gnnips and cDmmunities, but we must 
go on to study the adaptation of individuals. From the social «'oriccr, who is the 
special pncdcioner in this field, should come e\*tntually contributions to a new phase 
of mciology dealing primarily with individuals. Social case woiIl may then Iw rrcog- 
ni7«d as the art of applied sociology. The fact that our theory and practice in social 
work are as yet poorly developed and crudely applied dots not indicate that future 
progress will not follow lines of development similar to the history of other professions. 

If it be true that the task of social work is to promote social adaptation tbrouf;h 
the adjustment of huraaQ relationships, what is the place of psychbtric social work 
in this endeavor^ The point of view of the psychiatric social worker is derived 
historically from the mental hygiene movement just as the point of view of the medical 
social worker is derived from modem developments In medicine, and the point of view 
of social work in general from the older philanthropic activities founded upon economic 
necessity. Upon this foundation of interest in the economic security of the family 
was laid the emphasis of medical social work upon health and upon the efiect» of disease 
iDcauMDgaoci&l oultdjuitmeat leadtnR to ffreater attention to the individual memben 
of Che family group and to a more profound view of social troubles. The recent 
emphasis of psychiatric social work upon mental health and the relation of mental 
disorders to social disorder has begun to make its impression upon the point of view 
of social work in general. There Is beginning to be a widespread recognition of the 
fact that complete study of a perxin involves attention to the economic, physical, 
and mental factors of bit life and situation, and that it is not enough to treat htm 
scientifically from ihc standpoint of economics or medicine and leave the consideration 
of bis mental condition to intuitive or common sense methods. A large propiortion 
of af^c&nts for social assistance have some mental condition that would be counted 
u disease, and that should receive the attention of a psychiatrist — jo per cent is 
probably a very low estimate. 

But it is not only in the treatment of psychiatric cases that the social worker in 
general needs the point of view and knowledge of psychiatry. The study of bumaa 
relationships and the art of adjusting right relationships have their fountlation in 
mental attitude and penooaUty, and future progress in social work will be based upon 
the tmderstanding of mental processes. This knowledge must come from psychology 
and psychiatry — not from one of these fields only, but from both. Just as the social 
worker must know something of medicine as well as of biology, so some knowledge of 
psychiatry is necessary in addition to psychology for understanding individual 
personalities. ' 

When CN-cry social worker shall have acquired this knowledge as part of her regular 
training will there still be need of a specially trained body of psychiatric social workers f 
The practii-al consideration that certain sociaJ workers will elect to work in the field 
of meotal hygiene in assistance to piycbiatriats would seem to answer this question. 
Through the study ofpathologicalcasesprindplesarediscovered that may be applied 
in all cases. It should be the function of the special psychiatric social worker dealing 
with psychopaths to find prindples and methods for the improvement of human 
reUtionsbips that might be applied in the whole of sodal work. We sec today the 
beginnings of this tendency. Tbe director of a family agency which employed a 
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psychiatric social worker upon its staff to deal with psychopathic oues. Mid* 
the ^:reat«&t benefit derived from the p9ychia,tric social worker. «ven more ' 
than fatr own Aiieci work, was tbc improvement, through her influence wUAi 
noticeable in all the case work of the agency. 

It is especially desirable thnt the piychiatric approach to case work ihouUtil 
Stressed in those fields of social work that are preventive rather than curativT. Tkj 
two ffreat opportunities for preventive sodal work arc Iq the school and in indoii! 
In eaJi of tlicsc fields social practice bus to be adapted to the -^lecial cooditimtl 
educational and industrial organkation, but the principles and essential tcchaiqKl 
social case work arecmploye^l. The cumberMime name "sodal worker" DuybtcB 
submerged in a name that designates the special function performed. 

There is a movement now well under way in the public schools to provide axil I 
service throuifb visiting teachers. The visiting teacher is essentially a sodal tfl 
worker familiar with educational methods, in some instances through haxini \m\ 
beraelf a teacher. It would seem to be of the greatest importance that the euBtt] 
pnctitionen in this field should be weD grounded In the principles of mental hypor 
in childhood. The right of the child in Khool to protection in matters of psid 
hygiene has been recognized, and practical measures for the health of school chibtifli 
arc being introduced ax fast as possible. But so far there is very little reoogniti' 
of the child's right to mental liygiene. One of the most effective ways of canTvi 
Dieotal hygiene principles into the school would be through the visiting teat^r, *tc 
deals with the child in all parts of his environment — school, home, and community. 
Id industry, the function of the personnel worker is essentially the fuiictioiKi 
social worker. His aim fs to keep the employee adjusted to his work. To do tlai 
successfully he must take into consideration personal and family conditioos. t« 
the way a man gets on in his work depends upon the adjustment of his penonalitr 
not only to tbc conditions of his employment but also to his home conditions. An; 
form of social disorder will interfere with a man's working capacity. The pcrsonad 
worker should seek to help the employees to preserve that total social adjtutmtai 
which will promote both their happiness and their efhciency. He is continuaQr 
called upon to make social diagnoses, usually upon an incomplete social cxamilUliCB. 
It is not usually possible at the present time for him to make a thorough social examilM- 
tion of every employee who shows symptoms of social difficulty, both because the 
stafT of the personnel department is not sufficient for the required outlay of time, and 
also because public opinion still looks askance upon the sodaJ emztinatioD, Tbeia 
was a time when a thorough medical examination was often regarded as a penooal 
affront. In time the prejudice against a thorough examination of a person's sodal 
condition by a profeuional adviser will doubtless be outgrown. Meanwhile the 
personnel worker who is called upon to make snap diagnoses is all the more to oeed 
of the skill and keenness that comes from practice in intensive sen-ial work. 

It seems particularly important that the industrial sodal worker should have 
experience in psychiatric social work— special tntiaing, that is, in the study of person- 
ality. Tbe connnection between personality ivnd employment Is one of the most vital 
human relationships, and it is impossible to think of successfully fitting a man to his 
work without understanding the nature and habits of his mind. The personnel worker, 
who has this function to perform, should havo the benefit of all the knowledge that 
psychiatry can contribute to social work. 
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In the prevention of social dLsorder the penwnoel n'orkcr equipped wiUi the point 
"•f view of mental hysiene has a tarjtc opportunity both to preserve happiness and 
'promote ctTicicncy. Tempera mental diHuculties, pec utiari lies, unfulfilled longings, 
^ dt&appointed ambitions leading to conduct that makes trouble in the shop and creates 
involved situations at home, when properly understood and dealt with from the 
^ p«ychialric standpoint may often be rendered quite harmlc&s. The promotion ol 
* mental hygiene of industry would do a itreat deal toward the prevention of aocial 

disorder. 

^ The general pub!ic is at the preseat tine highly receptive to Ideas of mental 

' hygiene, to ?uirh an ertcnt that any practitioner or panacea advertised with assurance 

' as a mental help readily gets a following. At the same time there are comparatively 

few persons who regfticE mental disease witb the same objerlivity with which they 

regard physical diseun. And most persons still think of mental hygiene only as a 

meaoa of avoiding mental disease. The social worker i) probably the best agency there 

Is for spreading better information concerning mental health and mental di'jcase. In 

every case she deaJs with she interviews oumbeis of persons— anywhere from five to 

twenty- five po&sihly. Both by ber attitude toward the patient in question and by what 

she tells about him, she leaves behind in every interview an impression that the trouble 

is a disease to be regarded as other diseases. Moreover she has countless opportunities 

to IriUc with family rehitives and friends of patients about mental hygiene as a means 

of increasing happiness and efficiency. This responsihility for public education should 

be consciously part of the duty of the psychiatric social worker in particular. 

L In considering the educational value of psychiatric social work to the community, 

ri have spoken only briefly of its influence upon psychiatry and upon public education 

and have discussed almost entirely the influence it is exerting upon social work because 

the benefit to the community of this latter influence will. I believe, outweigh in extent 

and importance all other cfTects of psychiatric social work. 



C. hfENTAL HEALTH CLINICS 

B. Dou^as Smitr, M.D., Profetior of PiycMiatry, University of lUnwit; AUtttisI, 
StaU Department of Public WAf^t, Spri»sfieU, lU. 

While it may not be quite true to say that every case in need of social service is 
a psychiatric one, the reverse that every psychiatric case Is a problem in social adjuft- 
meot is unquestionably true. Sodai existence with the necessary control of indindual 
desires, which this implies, is impossible nithout corresponding mental drveloptnent in 
which is included not merely intelligence but also the manner in which this is used. 
In other words psychiatry is the sdence of behavior. 

Mental liealth must be the most important factor both for the welfare of the social 
group and the happiness of the individual. Its province extends far beyond the realms 
of insanity, which represents only certain formsof mental ill health which reqiurc segre- 
gation from society because of the dangers which result from this behavior to the patient 
or his surroundings. It enters into the immcnsr fields of dependency, delinquency, and 
crime, and furthermore it is concerned with untold numbers of chronic invalids, 
tisually grouped as nervous or neurotic, who form such a large proportion of the 
clientele of tlie general phyaician and the specialist as well as of irregular piactilioacrs, 
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(aken, and the nrious cuHs. Qinics (the word fanpHff» tbc preteoce of bedi b4 
true meaning Is now pncticaliy elimimted b/ usa^e) (or the stn^jr and 
ditwtM of various p&rts of the body have tong been in cxtstescc aad it 
logical that otben devoted to the study and treatment o{ the man ai a «IA 
bduvior, are «t leut equally impoitaot ud e<ioally twM^-^l Vet tlK wmim 
existence is extremely small sad those largely of recent dewlopcaeDL 7be pnthal 
aie u yet but pooriy defined and it U probable that experience wiU ha^ ta lie 
future many modifications and developmeots. 

Before discusBinK the needs in general tenns it teeim wise to fflortmle hf% 
experience. For this purpose I will quote some figurrs derived from oae I m nh ^ l 
iecative cases seeo at a clinic maintained io Chicago at the dbpenanxy of Ae Cdkf* 
Medidne of the Univcnity of Illinois with the rn nprrntinninri miiiiim nf |1m Tlfta 
Slate Department of Public Welfare. Under this plan which b as yet only 
opentioQ, there ire maiotiioed two septiate clinics: one for the attady of 
known as the Institute for Jui'emlc Research, is under the directkn of Dr. H. II. 
whoisalsocrimtnologist to the department; while the other, for adults, isnofler 
diivction. It is from the latter that these figures are taken. This cfinic has 
developed in the department of the geoeral dispensary devoted to nervous 
aiul for that reason possibly receives more strictly oeurolofpcal cases than 
true in a clinic developed primarily for mental health. The combinstion, 
seems to be an excellent one. (or tbc reasons that It helps to dtmitiTnh uijr 
there might be upon the pert of patients to a clinic bearing the title " pfy r l liltJF*" 
"psychopathic" and that a large proportion of the patients of any neuiob^cfiit 
are strictly mental cases. At the prcKnt time the clinic is handicapped by the liMB 
of b«ds and wards for the special obscn'auon and study of suitafa^ cases, thM^k 
hospital (or this purpose is now in coiine of ercciios. There is also ao sbsenoe of lOtf 
desirable facititics for treatment, the lack of which is felt continuously; these rftf 
wDl be provided in the new quarters. 

In Table I luive been grouped the reasons which led the patient to cook ttt At 
clinic. It must be understood that many of the cases might well be included ta icml 

TABtX 1 
rntlSlcTiu Pnwnud No. «( Pitients 

In&billty ta muun bom 7 

Friction In the hame to 

Svn mnd ulli«t il(lin>guMKtM S 

Dependency A 

Failure Ln wocIl. ..■•.•■> 7 

Menu! cidlemeat •■... S 

DMpondcBcy ..*, , s 

Fiu 6 

Boddy ccmpUlDtl 49 

Special eeuoDi S 

different groups but it was thou^t best to indicate only the problem which 
to stand out most prominently in each caw. 

Under the heading of bodily cumpUinta have been placed not only the 
strictly neurologic dilHcuUics such as paralysis, blindness, etc., but also many psycho- 
neurotic complaints such as ner\'ousness, insomnia, headache, etc., «*htch have led 
the patient to seek asaistaace on his own iniUative or on the advice of irioufti 
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pbysicuns. Such cases often have not as yet become defiiutely social probleau to 
tb« ^neral public but tbey an iQeffident. mor« or less dependent and, wbere moDe>' 
is scarre, liable to become burdens upon society, very probably dtagging others with 
them. Uadet the heading "Special reasons" have been grouped cases lefcntd for 
Wassenoaan or other tests or for examination as to fitness for mother's pensions, etc. 
It vriU be noted that 38 per cent were referred because ot definite diSiculties in 
social adjustment and an additional S per cent because of mental symptoms vbich 
caused up«ets in tbc social cnviroamcnt. Thus approxiniatcl)' onc-hali the cases have 
already beea recosoized u todal probleau. 




TABLfi U 

Muit»I dcficwacr 

DalKtIv* ddta^Ma* 

losdwunM mniwality 

Eplkw 

Piycbatts wftit otgutic bnla itiifttr . 

PtychonmiTOHS 

t>ciD(nd* pnttat *, 

Utw-diftmdvv wftloas. 

NaaralDgial cum •■..ti>> 

Ctocnl nwdkal citti i . . 

Nccuive findlao 



>6 
4 
t 
S 
4 

■6 
6 

. 4 

iS 

. a 

4 



The dla^osn reached are shown in Tabl* 11 from which It will be noted that 
axatal dc6dcncy combined with tbc related groups of defective delinquent and 
inadequate personality constitute about one>thtrd of the casei. Tbe pfycboneuroses 
come second and it is of interest to note further that many of the cases placed in the 
(Croup of meota! defectives also presented psychoneurotic symptoms. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that the struggle for existence and self-expression under todat 
r^xtUtioo Is rendered much more difficult by reason of the lack of btelUgeacc 

TABLE m 
Accack* by wbicll Bcfemd N».o( PUkotI 

OOmt dtptiuoenU oldlqimnfy 11 

laatltute for Juvenile Rtarcfc 

/■wnlla Covrt 

StatM AtUnNy*! Oficc 

Jcwiah SocU Service BuTMa 

nSaokSodtlyfetUMitalRyRteiM 

Vl*Ulni Sanaf Auaa^iitn 

Juvcmie Protective AnociktioD. ....,.,..,. 

'Dniied Cbuitia 

Inunixntioa Indmtrial CooiflLiMMit 

Aaeriou RedCniM ,..,, 

Si. ViDc«ac'i Orphftiufe. 

Manhwatem Uoivcnity SetUsmnt 

SocUJ Sovioc Dcputmut ot ladiutiU 

cmvontioa 1 

VoliutaiT tppHcAiioQ or pbjrtkita t6 

In Tabic mis given a list of the agencies concerned in bringing these one hundred 
patients to the diuic It is not a oompLete list of those which have referred cases. 
It is a sufficient iniUcatton, however, of the widespread relations concerned. 
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The cbuictei of the tieatmeat reconuncnded u sitown in T!&ble tV. Tbii 

supervision in the great nujority of instancts has been luzniihed by the Bumi| 

agency which referrad the patieat to the dinic; in a small minority by woAentniix) 

toth« clinic 

TABLE IV 

Tmtnwnt Rccoauaended Ko. of PwienU 

ImtitutJoiMl 13 

SocUl wrrjcc rapervlrion jg 

Tatukf to oUtet diniemajy dtpfcrtaMlt. . . . 7 

TrHineai In ihe clinic......,.,,. «i 



It b probable that commitment to an [DsUtuttoD for the feebleminded 

recommcaded in more cases were it not for the (act that there is no ^laoe v 
for such cases in the state. Almost all the cases of mental deficiency beloosed 
hi|^r grades of the moron or border-line groups, and many of them wen 
and had families of varyin;; and often constantly increasing size. It is this lut 
which renders them espcciiilly dUhculL, nut only becaiise it Lends to the de' 
of a steady increase in the numbers of the fcebleoiindcd, but also because the tni 
burdens soon outgrow the earning capacity and ability to plan of the pduents aadtfcV 
is liable to ensue desertion, dependency,, illegitimacy, etc, IS the growth ol tihs 
families could in some way be curtailed many of them could remain mote at 
completely seU-sustamtng, useful, and at the same time satis6ed and thui 
menace to the community. These remarks of courw do not apply to those 
where there is at Uie same lime a habit of delinquent behavior. 

Under existing conditions tt has been necessary to recomznend the bcit 
seemed possible by pro^ndinf! supervision of household expenditures and plans, aantt[ 
in the cmpLnymcnt, suiiplcmcnting earnings, etc. 

[n addition to work with new cases there is also a larjre field for the mental hatt 
clinic in the after-care and superviMon of patients when paroled or discharged frw 
slate hospltab. Noneofthescbavebeenincludcdintheabovconehundrcti cases. Tk 
homes of such patients ate often far removed from the hospital, and in addition thff 
is often considerable reluctance toward returning, even /or a visit. 

These preliminary considerations seem to justify the follnwing Keccral statemesl 
of the requircnicnl5 for such a cUnic. The purposes may be defined as: (t) rfiajiMtk ; 
(}] treatment without Interruption of social relations; (j) early hospitalizatioD what 
advisable; (4} continued treatment after de-hospitallzation; (5) research into tic 
causes and treatment of mental disorder. 

By diagnosis is meant not merely the placing of a name upon the particular tj-p* 
of mental disorder but also tlic determination of the factors which have already kd, 
or are Hablc to lead, to difficulties in adjustment. From what has already been aaU 
it is obvious that this implies a study of the bodily and mental equipment and of the 
behavior of the patient, and in addition, a study of the social or cn\'ironmenLal intli)- 
ences which may he responsible for his methods of reaction. The reisults of all these 
investigations must then be B>'nthe&ized and correlated. In addition to the ps>xhia- 
trist in char,:;c of the clinic, it \i advisable to provide for technical assistance to conduct 
intelUf^encc and laborator>' tests; and since many problems in the various medical 
and surgical specialties must inevitably arise, it is especially desirable to ha.ve ready 
access to consultation with these other departments of dispensary service. A lew 
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1 developed w that the sight of the window vrould ever>- time have made the child 
' u the Tenilt oi the conditjoacd reficx Kt up by the oriRinol shock. 

Shnplc {nddcnti Uke this an csperijilly tn^itnictive because they show that a 

>nditioned reflex may be developed by x single expeiicDce, that whst is a shock to 

lie child! may be the most commonplace and familiar experience to an adult; and, 

irtbcr, the taddent suggests the importance of changiDg a child's enviroDment when 

he is apt to cry or show si^s of Jear in a given place. In this case the cause of the 

crying was obvi^ius. In a hundred cases it may be unkoowD. 

Similar bws apply to the association of stimuli and to the asKcfatlon of Idew. 
Both, for example, arc Imperative, If I begin to repeat the words, "The quality of 
mercy," those familiar with Shakespeare wiO &11 out the quotation with the remaining 
words "is not strained." If a student of Sbakcnpcarc you ate bound to think of these 
words. You cannot help it. 
[ .\n old story familiar to psychologists may be adapted ns an illustration. Tf you 
wilJ pardon the liberties I have taken, the talc runs as follows: As the result of many 
wars the king of a great ancient people found bis treasury exhausted. He summoned 
a famous magidaji and commissioned him to find a method for tm.nsinuting bft^er 
metals into Kold. The magician shut himself op from the world, and bis study was 
rewarded with wonderful success. He devised for his purpose a formula of mystic 
words. Dy repeating this with complete concentration of attention he could change 
any mclfll to gold. The magitisn, however, was a wise man, an economist, and a good 
psychologist as well as an expert magician. He reSected that to turn other metals 
Into gold would do the king no good, but harm, not only because with an enormous in- 
cicasc in gold, it would have little value, but because tlie iron and copper needed by the 
Biaiths would be used up. As a psychologist he reflected also that if he made emphatic 
the condition that the formula must be repeated with complete concentration of 
attention, the extreme effort to attend would serve as a distraction and defeat its own 
end. So he made this condition emphatic and concrete, and reported the formula to 
the king as a sure means of making gold, provided In repeating the mystic words one 
did not think of a hippopotamus. The formula was conect, but no one e\'er succeeded 
in making gold hy means of it because no one was able to fulfil the necessary condition. 

This fable is instructive, both for hygiene and psychology, for it suggests the 
impemlive charar,ter of our associalioos. This prohibition formed an association 
foreign, destructive, and inhibitory. Once formed it was pennanent and imperative. 
Give the formula without mentioning the prohibition and anyone could use it to win 
the wealth of the world. Mention it and no one could use It, (or the distracting 
association would be imperative. 

This fable suggests also the two kinds of avodalion; first, hdpful or adjuvaoti 
second, inhibitory. Hygiene is concerned with both, with the adjuvant quite as mucK 
as with the inhibitory; fur modem hygieoe u positive, emphasizing the need of health- 
ful habits of association as well as the danger of unwholesome and disorderly habits 
of association. Just as the physical proces&es of stimulation and inhibition go 
together, as Sherrington has shown, so tn the mental processes they accompany 
Oftcfa other; and while normal processes of inhibition are necessary, many injurious 
iohibitLons are devdoped. 

Such inhibitions, as we have seen, are caused by the Imperative law of association, 
but the very same law provides the remedy. Just as the associated idea inhibits the 
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■rigiiil lilii. ■■ I ■!- Mirinriiii i ■■ \mtm 

Today Hm iM ju A dl o gh t a^t be able t» ^ 

■■rl til in il li - iiiilrl \nm fciaiilf i irj Tmii I 

MiilnaM. [if •«&« crat wDcfc of art.or tone ff^U Ubri«r^HdifeVfc^ 

br tuMit. KlUe by tittle, tkc hwljiklMl iirfj ^^y teM d tt i. 

aamlof UHlboBilbtofllttMpfNfiolHHftlaaneia. laol^««^ 

Oflit •ould Anack ifnl ttfaudl to tbe loiBak that WBvId alMoffk tkci*K 

The bipfKipotaBBs b ifae tfoiy dtcd i^Haeata sb "■** orfa^riHCf 
loUUticiai BDd b juooai iiiBaK, toHw tmiil, aoK Hxiav^ aoae aa^tf B 
HOW patbolockaL ThctaoititiUiic«nn|ilei0f tkeael^rilftiaMMtpt 
(tmUied by tbc aaofion of fear. Xot oaly do Baajr cftAfais csny tie 
ionw ihedi of (ear ia cfaQdhood thnra^oot Die, but fc ifaatfc aniMk 
of dUSke, or Mmc more-or-lew grottsqae mental twist Ireqasat^ tasvK 
aad KsiaBa fohUtMi. We nuy take (ear (or aa onaple. 

In rpogh aatHae the n ie ch uiB n i of fear b rinple. Primarilx '^ ^ ^- ~ - 
the pfayacal candiHon o( tlic ladiridiut. It » a matter of i mIw iJMghai^/l " 
*ad ileep. Fron another point of vk« it b a matter ol 
While the primary ttimuli arc few and ample, the trmfidaiy 
varied. Time, u already luggoted, are apt to be mhihifuiy !■ dutnctt^hc 
HDK bw of aworiation makes pouible other aaoriarions th^t *"HKt the 

The orlj^nal lUoiuti that caiue feai may be nnuned up tii»deT one pacnl 
neat briefly u (oUowt: any sudden or violeol change of itunnli p «p du« \m 
thcreaher anything wbkh may become aasodated with the primary cmaaesof 
likewbe produce the lame emoUon. Or, to pat the matter in tcnm of 
ta pe TJHi or, in cue of the individual child there are espedaDy two or three 
oum, wdl H loud oobes, and the uiddea movemrat of objects tn contact wflA 
child or nur it, and many secondary causes by asaocialkHi 

I'totMbly everybody, especbUy every child, b baadkapped by lahibitoey (■■> 
tome kind. UiuaJly a child conrmls luch (ean. If dbcovered the method of mnen 
them U sitnplc. But concealed and repressed a fear of that kind orHhe inhibitKa 
leavK ii liable to caiue injury for a lifetime, as every psychiatrut knows. WaM 
has studied the amipenaatory devices that inhibit fear. As on example of ihra i 
thumb-MckloK Ln the infant. In regard to this be says: "Thomb-suckuig b a cw- 
pensatory device lor blocking fear and noxious stimuli. During the course of that 
experiments (with tib boy Albert], especially in the final tcit, it was noticed tbl 
whenever Albert was on the verge of tears or emoiionaQy upset generally he wodf 
coDllnually thrust his thumb Into Ma mouth. The moment the hand reached lb 
mouth he Iwcame impervious to the stimuli produdog fear." 

With the quc)ttii>n whether i>uch devices are desirable or not. we are not no« col 
ccme<l, but only with the fact of their existence. Plenty of other devices for jn HH I 
ing feat arc resorted to both by children and by adults. With older children wfabtlifl 
ot singing to keep up one's courage, putting the hands In the pockets of the trousea 
and the like, arc well-known examples. For many individuals smoking probably I 
a device par excellence foi keeping up one's morale. The soldiers in the trenchc 
would undoubtedly have been greatly depressed had they been deprived of cigaretlcl 

Whether the morbid atUlude be of long standing or recent, the psycholog>- of ib 
remedy b briefly a» (oUowi: One brings the fearful idea clearly to consdousiMa^ 
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% the tliTtshold for Uie idea, as the psychologist puts it. In other vrords, one 
*ts the chiM clefinUcly to (ace the cause o( its fear just as the horse-trainer, with 
words, leads the colt up face to fare wiih what has (righteti«l him. Then 
.990ciatcs a. rival stimulus with the fear inspiring object or idea. In the cjuie 
Kioned one would jierhaps show the chUd the grotesque and comic aspects of the 
luse picture, show the child it wu rothing but & drawing on a piece of paper 
lo what he himself could make; that it represented at most an imaKinary 
a make-believe rcprcscnlation. By such a diwutuon rival siioiuli would be 
'efdatcd with ;hc picture; and after a few con veriiat ions of thii kind, these associated 
would inhibit the feaf; amusement, or orderly thinking, would take the place 
It is always possible to associate n wholesome thought or attitude with the 
iiuti stimulus as a HvmI stimulus tliat shall in turn inhlliit the inhibition, 
i^fe^ The practical prohlccD, then, ts bow to form some association with the gtneral 
^H^ftitudc of worry which so many people have, bo that as soon as this attitude becomes 
i»cent it may at once be inhibited by some healthful association. That this can b« 
^ - >ne and actually is done in many cases we have evidence from many individuals of 
«2:--^.ifieTeat classes in society, diver« interests, and varying degrees of education. Appar- 
,^^^ ntly it may be any one ol a number of things If only the association is made strong and 
^;~. lermancnt. The foUoft-ing are illustmtions which probably serve as examples o( such 

- dissociation- Some people think of a maidm or proverb which they have associated 
^ u-ith (car or worry as a means of protection. "Do not cross any bridges until you 
-^ come to them", "It is an ill wind that blows no one any good"; "It isi a long lane 

- ^ that has no turning" — these are cases in point. Another person uses thisi "I can stand 
,. the trouble* of other people, why am I not stand my own i*" A hundred such maxima 
^ are used. It matters not how banal they are if, as associated stimuli, they arc strong 
^a enough to inhibit the fear. Anything that fits the Individual case is effective. One 
^ of I>r. Walton's patients was helped in regard to her fear of people by the thought 

fthc doctor g;ive ber that "others don't mind if you do nuke a fool of yourself; iu fact 
they rather like it." A sense of humor or the apperception for humorous aspccu of 
luluatioTis is the great mental disinfectant. Wherever this can be amused the poison 

^ from inhibiting and fear-inspiring ideas is removed. The chief trouble seems to be 

B that most people lack a sulhcient amount of humor to disinfect the whole content of 

■ their minds. 

. The mere koowledjjce of the fact that violent change of stimuli causes the fear, 

this itself'may become an associated idea that tends to inhibit the fear. The individual 
says to the tear- producing situation, "I know the secret, I have got your number." 
With a little easily made apparatus I could do the trick myscU. If in no other way, 
this reduces the fear by the fact that it represents so much coHjrdinated thinking, 
which like co-ordinated action of any kind is a univer^l remedy. Ur. Crile and Dr. 
Cannon have Some testimony to the fact that tn their own cases, since learning the 
seriously injurious results that come from worry and anxiety, ihey are able to meet 
the trying situations of life with greater equanimity, .^s Crile has put it, " the thought 
of the injury that comes rom these cmations is itself a protection against them." 

These rival stimuli that inhibit th« inhibitions and save the child and man from 
fear are themselves also unstable and easily destroyed. I.augh at a child for takiitg 
refuge with his mother m a thunder storm and he may lose his confidence; sneer at 
a man for carrying a charm or relic, and he may find that the %'irtue has gone out of it. 
Coat doubt on the faith of the saint and his fear may return. A pathetic story wUch has 
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juat come to me from Japan, will, I think, be new to most A poor ifcoonnt woman, 
a cbild-woman like vaaay we have ta this country, learned a [xusage from the scriptures 
of Buddha. When to aitiutioDS of stress and fear she repeated the words of this 
text and her trouble disappeared. She repeated them to others when they were iU or 
worried and the>' too were helped. One day she repeated this passage In the temple 
in the presence of a boy priest. He iRuj^hed at the words, told the woman they were 
incorrect, and taught her the correct form. Thereafter she repeated them correctly, 
but they had no virtue, she could help neither herself nor others. The prig of a priest 
had given her the lettei and had SiiUed the spirit. 

Nothtog perhaps makes more for the mental health and the general stimulus of 
child than succesa in overcoming fear. Of course the psychology of it is the &ame in 
the case of the adult, and here again we have illustrations of the effect of this method. 
At the time of the trouble with the anarchists in Chiragn years ago at the rime of the 
Haymajicet riots, the police had been timid and iaef&dent until the matter culminated 
In the throwing of the bombs in Haymarkct Square when the policemen arrested the 
anarchists. This aroused the force and gave them such a stimulus and so increased 
their morale that it is said thereafter they swaggered like the veterans of Waterloo and 
one of them single-handed was ready to attack a whole group of anarchists. Thus fear 
affords the universal opportunity for success to the child in the school and to the soldier 
on the battlefield alike, the opportunity to transmute energy generated Into «H 
oidinated actioD, either physical or mental. 

I am well aware how imperative even our secondary fears are and how futile 
p&ychology Is likely to be in the face of them; but children at least can largely be 
trained for fear controlling aasodarions. As evcr>-body knows, however, some causes 
of fear are so deep-seated and the emotional condition so permanent that noUiing 
whatever teenu to be really efTective. All the marima and all the rival stimuli and 
UBOciaUona are impotent and all our pmcllcal [Mychologv futile in the case of some 
of the reiUy heartrending situations as they occur in the lives of some peculiarly 
sensitive individujUs. One is threatened with a disintegration and collapse of character 
and personality. In such cases the one real remedy is the insight that after all it 
does not realty matter whether one be afraid or not, if one only does one's duty. And 
thus if one have the wiD to determine action, even in its last and most deadly attack, 
fear is vanquished. Thus we do \rell to honor all the heroes of defeat who in all 
ages \a\t done their duty without regard to fear. 

The psychology of this ultimate universal remedy has been suggested by Bernard 
Shaw in his play "The Man of Destiny," where he puts the following words into the 
mouth of the great Napoleon: "There is only one universal passion— fear. Of all 
the thousand qualities a man may have, the only one you will &nd as certainly in the 

yotmge&t dnuumcr boy in the army as in me is fear Fear, I know fear well, 

better than you, better than any woman. I once saw a regiment of good Swiss 
soldiers ma&sacrcd by a mob in Paris because I was afraid to interfere. I felt myself 
% coward from the tips of my toes as I looked on at it." Then he refers to the way 
«4ien it is necesaaiy to do a thing in spite of fear, the feai tightens one's grip on one's 
own purpose, ceases to be fear, and becomes strength, penetrarion, vigilance, iron 
resolution. 

Someone, I am sure, wishes to ask If fe«r ftseU does not have an important and 
useful function. Of courw it docs, but it is difficult to say just bow tar this is norzosl 
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MENTAL BYGIBSR 

eduratioQ. But this b not tbc only meaning of mental hygicae; it is certAinly not 
tbc meanmg wc want to emphasize when we connect the term with education. 

Mental h>'gicne in the public schools should mean dealing with public-school 
children in such a w»y tliat their mental health sh&l] be conserved, tbrir complete 
oonn&lity of behavior shall be assured. This cannot be dgnc in all cases for obvious 
reasoas. The next step lor mental hygiene, then, is to recognize these cases, to select 
those individuals whose behavior already diverges from the normal, and devise the 
best methods for their education and training- This broad de&iitloa of mental 
hjrgiene makes necessary the combined efforts of teacher, social worker, psychologist, 
and doctor in order that each child may reacJi the best development possible to him 
as an individual. Nothing can be done of permanent effect without the teacher, 
that is, without tbc action of the school organisatioD. The social worker may visit 
homts and interview parents indefinitely, even making adjustments within the home, 
but if the knowledR« which ^e gains of a child and his problems is not carrieii over 
into the school's estimate and educational treatment of him the work, so far as his 
indi^^ual adjustment goes, is nearly useless. The psychologist may fill pages with 
I. Q's and caiefuUy evolved psychological descriptions of the scholar's educational 
oapadties, but unless the teacher kno'n's what it is alt about and dasswork can be 
affected by this knowledge, the psychologist might as well not spend the time. Unless 
the schncl understands in its own terms how the psychiatrist's discovery of compLexes 
and hidden sources of emotional difSculties and abnormalities applies to a child'a 
inability to attend to his work or conform to the necessary school regulations, the value 
of his study is reduced certainty one-balf , if not more. 

Please indulge me wbQe I build castles in the air for a few minutes and picture 
the first days in a school where all social and health forces are working together through 
the school to bring about the beat education for all the children. Wc must take for 
granted on the aide of the school tliat the words curriculum and system have lost 
their awfulncss and the supreme importaocc and interest attaching to them have beea 
transferred to the children for whose benefit they were — supposably — devised. But 
we still hiive large n\uubers and inadequate e<^uipmcnt and grades, for this is not the 
milLeoQiuni, but only a partially cnnstructod castle. 

On a certain day in eurly September about fifty boys, most of them Iietween five 
and seven years old (this is a boys'' school of about one thousand attendance) may be 
seen crowding through the wide, open' doors of a large building with open spaces at 
the sides, accompanied by a parent or older brother or sister. They are all met in the 
hall by a khidly and vigorous janitor who nmrshats them into a large, tight room where 
people are writing at two t&bles aiid a pleasant-faced nurse is waiting for tbem. Each 
boy's name, date of birth, and address is taken at one table, then he is handed over 
to the Rurw who takes groups of four to another room where there are shower baths 
and chairs with numbers on them. Oil come the clothes, each boy remembering liis 
number, and most of them experience fortbc&rst time the joys ofa bath under a spmy. 
Back to the chairs where towcb are hanging and they help rub each other down, the 
nurse giving directions. Then, each wrapped in his towel, they go to a small room 
opening from this where the school doctor looks them over and he and the nurse make 
rapid notes. (I am not an expert on medical iospection. Perhaps the bath and the 
doctor should be rcvencd. I am sure tfac>- should both occur.) • 
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/hQe tliL& hu been going on tlie mother, or whoever cune with the boy, baa 

]iter\'iewed at the second tabic in the big room and a few simple facts about Ibe 

r have been ascrrtaiocit, to be checked up and added to later when the home 

are nude. All arc then told to return in the a.[temoon. When tliey come 

they f;o into a big schoolroom bri^t n-ith plants and pictures, and furnished with 

chain and ncveral long tables and with carpenter's benches and looms (or weaving 

at the wall. Let us suppoK that one of these boys is Roa-o, a big-eyed Itaiiaa , 

c and a half, who came to Uus country when a baby. For the &tst time he ha»| 

a a real bath; for the first time he has been iiuide any house but the Rriiny tCB 

£ where be lives, the only slightly less ^my sJiops nearby, and the church wboMi 

connection with the life around htm his child mind has not yet gnsped. Hert i 

lU the boys he ha& pEaycd with on tbe block. There is that sfaecny, Mas, who ' 

t his ballooa yesterdayi this seems a chance to get even and Rocco malces (or him. 

fighting docs not have quite its usual zest in this room whose beauty Rocco (eeli 

y, and while he is haU-heartedly lifting Ms foot for a kick be is arrested by the sound 

bell and a pleasant but quite definite voice. "Boys," it says. "I wiinl you all to 

Lhairs and bit down beside tbe tables. Don't hurt>' or puali and you will find there 

om enough for everybody." Of course many of them do hurry and push but the 

tr of the voice seems to be everywhere at oaoc, helping and directing, and in a 

risingly short time they arc seated, wondering what is to come next. " Now we 

^ing to play some games with pencils. Vou will be told what to do and when 

top and the game is to sec who gets tbe most right. If you do not be^'in when 

il you and stop when 1 tell you then the most important things will he niong." 

Ihcn Rocco draws a square and a triangle and does other things — or mostly doesn't 

id tries h^rd to follow the directions, forgetting the other boys in bis eagerness to 

the game. Then they march and put their choirs back in place at the same 

lent — or try to— and Rocco leams that then is fun in all doing something together. 

people in his house usually aU do things separately. 

The results of the afternoon's work arc entered on a card, just as the moming'i 
been, and mental hygicac has begun its work, not only in the rough classiAcation- 
ible as a result of the physical examination and group test, but aUo in Kocco's 
kduction to order and cleanliness and in the first items on Ms environment card, 
his mother lias not been able to come, she has been sickly a long time — some 
ital has said it might be tuberculosis; his father has a comer fruit stand; there 
ive chiklrcn, Rocco bong the oldest — if there had been an older buy the history 
d have been already on file — and none of them speaks much English. They 
ys talk Italian at home. A kindly neighbor came with the boy. When, tiierefore, 
:ards ate looked over by the principal a few tiotci are added to Rocco's. "Pay 
rial attention to English. Give him all the dnwing be has time for — specially 
in that. Send to clinic for lung examination. Join nutrition group." During 
ccond week of school several things happen. The home is visited and the teacher 
ics Rocco's card with the prindpal's recoaunea<iations and the added information 
the home. Also he is watched carefully in the cbssroom and a few pertinent facts 
i on his card — that lie marches well, keeping good time; he is co-operative; he 
t quarrelsome, but vindictive and tescatJul when aroused; his vocabulary ia much 
ler thnn average. Roctxi has been started right. His possible weaiuieases both 
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physical iind intellectual, have been CDnsLdered from the fint anj his goad points 
noted and developed. Even, his aatipatliy for Max has bees perceived and efforts 
made to counteract that. 

This U not visionary. Good tcachcn now— and there are raany of them — take 
as much time and trouble as this, and more, but Ihey have no help. No individual 
hcta are put at their dispoiaL The principal or the district superiDtendent comes 
and tests the ctassand says, "You are behind in spelling or in number' work, give more 
drill," and then passes on. Physical examinatiom arc given at irregular intervals and 
the teacher often does not get the benefit of the resulting knowledge. The family 
may be visited by various relief and health agencies but the school knons nothing 
about their cstinutes of its assets and liabilities. In thb new school which I have 
been picturing the visiting teacher, sodal worlter, or whatever she may be named, 
brings constantly to the school and to the teachers most intertsud. additional inJomu- 
tion about the boys as she acquires it — from their homes, their chosen places of recrea- 
tion, from clinics or relief agencies. The psychologist is constantly making individual 
or group studies and helping the principal to break up or to modify old classifications 
and tbe teacher to understand the vagaries of her arithmetic class. DiSerent medical 
•pecialists are oonsuUed and various conduct diflicuUies traced to their source. No 
additional stiUT except a visitor for each school is needed tu bring all this abouL The 
others must be available (or the school, and the information they give must be stored 
in the school sa that it may be translated into terms of school procedure by an enlight- 
ened principal. And the principals do not need to be particularly diSercnt or any 
abler than they are today. Many of them need a different ideal, and that this ideal 
may be de6ned and held before them the men and women at the iieads of educational 
systems and training schools must see a vision. . 

And now let us leave the world of fancy and paint a picture of this school as it is 
today and show what can be done in spite of the tremendous handicaps of inadequate 
c()uipment, the wrongly directed activities of present-day education, and an uacon- 
nccted social service. 

This school is on the lower West Side of New York City in a region which has been 
noted for rowdyi<.m and for a sordid poverty, the result often of shiftlessness and 
alcoholism. The building has recently been investigated by representatives of certain 
civk orgaiuzations which have been looking into the sanitary conditions of our public 
acfaoob, and this is what they say: "Public School No. ii, 314 West 17th SL — Erected 
99 years ago this building is still in service. It has had no repairs for three j'ears and 
It badly in need of them. It is dingy and dark, needing paint and ^neral cleaning. 
The sanitar>' equipment is old and in shocking condition. The lighting is only fair 
and the vcntiUtlon poor. The two restrootns for the teachers are vcr>' poorly equipped 
and quite unfit (or their purpose." 

Needless to say it has 00 large, light rooms for Its offices and no shower baths. 
It also has no gymnasiums, no assembly room, and 3 most inadequate playground, hardly 
worthy of the nonie. There arc 00 welfare agendes and no facilities for healtliful 
recreation in its neighborhood. 

On taking over the school a new principal found the retardation so striking that 
he asked for help in solving the problems it presented— the sort of help which should 
be easily available for every principal who wishes to study the make-up of his school, 
in other words to ascertain individual diSerences. The study was made from the point 
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Emcatal status, educational condiCioti, and conduct difficulties. The school 
to be lomewhat below tbe avenge ia meaul status, that is, the median of 
t instead of being loo aa in the average sdiool, was about 91. There wu 
■nucD overlapping of grades, a condition which has been found tn many schools as 
Sbown by recent educational tests. About ninety boys, or almost 10 per cent of the 
kverage attendance of 997, were named by teachers uid principal as giving special 
trouble in the ckssroom, and there were in addition to these about one hundred 
tniAnts whose school conduct ums pretty good but who were fairly apt to get into 
!ii!)cuJties outside the school. To meet these conditions as they were presented by 
.e group tests and the teachers' estimates, a certain amount of home- visiting was 
lone and boys were refeired to clinics and various welfare agencies; many individual 
tclligence tests were given on medical advice obtained, and on the basis of all the 
brmation collected the school was re-graded and a number of special classes formed 
for those boys who could not do the regular ichoolwork In the way required fay the 
urriculiun. All this was possible without any special permission except for tbe 
nrgnniui'tion of the classes, and that was obtained without much difficulty, 
M After the classes were organized those boys whose intelligence quotients shon'ed 
Special dullness and those who had hsd previous difficulty in passing from grade to 
Snule were given simplliied work and some shop-work, and were taught by teachers 
of ipedal lubJKts, just as the higher grades were. lo other words, instead of being 
marked out as boys who fniled constantly and who were unable to compete with the 
better boys of tbe school, they progressed from grade to grade, they took honors, they 
Were a definite and important part of the school. The significance of this for a better 
mental hygiene does not need to be pointed out. 

At tbe same time tbe teachers almost automatically became more Interested in 
the didcrent boys who made up their class groups. There were constant calls for 
Conferences about some particularly difficult case, and for Individual tests so that 
they might know heyood doubt whether John really could not remember, or was 
ixiattenLive for some undiscovered reason, or whetbex tbe leadier herself could present 
the subject in a different way. The attitude of the whole school seemed to chan^ 
xrcgarding promotions and the handling of the curriculum. I do not mean it was 
Hopeless in particular cases, but undffstatiding. If Jo could not learn fractions, then 
lie could not — the teacher no longer agonized about the piercentage she was going to 
V^xomote and 00 longer blamed Jo for something she now knew was not bis fault, but 
Save him something he could assimilate. 

There have been certain tangible results of this new attitude toward the class 
ft^id tbe pupQ. To show this we must give some sdiool statistics. 



Sept., loig 
B%.ci|i(tet«d 969 



Feb., igio 



June, ifto 



Sept., 19MI 
971 



Jtme. tgii 



To show how much this papulation changed during the year: 

Dbchftrfed durlni year (exdoalve ol cradaata) jjt tjt 
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The only itoa which dlffcn greatly then b tbe number discharged. 
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Thli reflects social conditions lomewhat, as people mntln^ to move last "il 
could nat find rooms as eauly as the w-uiter before. Ne\TrtheIess, s coxa^ud 
Uble of the reasons for dischArfie U iDtere»tin$ u transfers to other schoob, putioA 
private or parochial schools, often indicate disss tisfactJon, whether real or badd 
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The first year t8 per cent of all the discharges were to go to work. In thcDcxt^ 
15 per cent. To these figures must be added tiie intention as to work or hij^ sdH 
of the boys who graduated, as they form part of the whole number leaving idf 
during the year. 
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Of the whole number leaving school duiing 1919-30, 3$ per cent left to go tO] 
and during iQio-at, 17 per cent 

Truaiicy is a more interesting indication of the influence of a adbool. 
no time to go into the causes or eflecta of truancy. Many record cards filled in by 
officers of our Department of Compulsory Attendance state "dislike for school' 
a pdadpal cause. Dr. Maxwell used to uy that the children would stay la scbo 
the schools could be made attractive to the children. This is one of the many cn| 
which have been pretty constantly disregarded. In 1919-10 there were 140 tiM 
this does not include cases of irregulnr attendance or illegal detention. In x^ 
there were 83 truants; and many of these were cases of previous years, too g{ 
established in the habit of truancy to change in one year. J 

Perhaps the mast importaat of all as a test of a school's ability to meet the ptl^ 
for wtuch it was established is the amount of retardation. Again we have no tnn 
discuss causes or eflects. Tliis is another change which takes more than a yeai 
its accomplishmeoL and is vtiy diflicuEl to stale in a comparative way. The chilt 
two and three years from now will show the difierence more than those of thi&^ 
year. 

The first records I have are those of January, igso — the number of chil( 
failed of promotion at the end of the first half-year. Leaving cut of cousic 
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Barten, lA, open-air ungraded cUssm, from tho resulting register we find 
rerc "left back" to repeat the same grade aaather year. This b about 
tot the whole. In the spring of that year the new orgajuzatioD was planned, 
^g of groups wag done in March and April, iqjo, and the rcsulta of the 
Wirunmcnt were also made available then. The numl>er nut promoted in 
,'wiis ti pet cent of the whole. In January, tqii, agab 11 per cent failed 
m; the organization waa about the same as the preceding term. In June, 
ad less than 10 per cent who have been marked for non-promotion by tlie 
The new plan has had more time to work. The elfect on the morale of 
school can be easily perceived. 

there were ^pace and time to tell of the help toward a better mental hygiene 
eerUnking of school and home gives; and of the bearing on a child's succcss- 
Cion which the family's co-operation vnth his school has. Ifany facts 
hat may be found in the annals of the visiting teachers. And I wish there 
to give some histories of the boys whose whole attitude toward school-Ufe 
atly changed during these two years and, a less happy story, of those Roccos 

who, we believe would be different now U they could have liad the right 
kiadergarten days. 

we consider the important part which an orderly life and a sense of achieve- 
niccess play in the maintenance of mental health, we see the value of the 
tfbich has been made in this school. Tliis could be stated in a negative way 
emphatically, and the results of failure and early nuscooducl shown tn the 

adult delinquents and ne'erdo-wclls, as has been done again and again. 

is the &rst sodal environment to which a child must make a conscious 
Ijust hinucl!, as often he need not, and more often be does not at home, 
xes the habit of lailiog to make this adjustment either in his work or his 
le results cannot help but be disastrous in later life both to himself and to 
m if the fault is not his but the school's, as is often the case. Mental hygiene 
normously in preventing these problems from arising as well as in helping 
im when they do ari%; and, as I have tried to show, a right school procedure 
a oonnal happy home, the best form of mental hygiene. 



C. SPEECH DEFECTS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 

•«««, if.D., AtJociaU Ptoftstor of Spettk Rypene, University oj Wttc^nsift 
Ue»: AUmding Spuiaiisl United States PtiHic Htaltk Serviu Hospital 
No. 37, Wattktiha 

atue of easy, smooth, intelligent qieech has not been appreciated in the 
r our public schools. Much more stress is laid upon oral reading than upon 
ion by the child of good speech. And even where the child has a dciinite 
»«ch to serious that he cannot get along in the social world, teachers and 
its often place the school -training in geography or grammar above the 
[ acquiring good speech. This attitude on the part of teachers and parents 
.*ounted for through a lock of rcaiiattion of the nature ol speech and Its 
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ill ihiii—iilftllfin nf MiifhiiihilnTihf Will ir^innl Ipiiri nrnt nii rniBiit in 
In MflarlMf fnm d h o nl i t* •! ipasdi. €X lUt aombcr .;> per cat woe sbtttcnn. 
;. K. W. Wftllla, Dlnctar ei the riycho-Edacstknal CSuc in Sc Loois, fouDd that oat 
9t tQjt$l pNpflk i4 per e^ had ■(»« < lfaow l w« of qmch. Wafiia loond .7 per c«9t 
lUriUMd< Cettrkdl lov«C%fttad ill dtiet lail iovod ^7 per cent of stutterert. Tbe 
avmft p«rtfata(i of itattcrfaif (ran muiy tarvryi in thit coooUy and tbtoad It 
appf oilaataly jg per ccot. 

Mill PtuttM Camp, la a pcnonal muvcy of 9387 chfldren below hi^ Kbool in 
Omni ftapida, Michigan, found that 1.64 per cent stuttered and that a total o( 13 
pif CMt ihovid tfiMth diiordcn. 

Il h uauaUjr claimed (hat moit of the chUdra who have disonien of tpcedi 
uviKomi Ibim. la ord«r to detcnnine the number who readi di^tcen yean ol age 
rtUtBlng Uwlr detect, a penonA) examination was niade of 1400 raemben of tbe 
I'raahinan daM at the Univorul)' of WEaconsin, On thia basts the 3340 menbeti of 
Ibi wbute FtvihiUD clui wm computed to have 409 speech defects. One bucdxttl 
tw«ity-flv«ituti«m]| )j^fo'*'l»«ce«Btacquindouisiileo( America; 39 had oral 
liMiilvity; 10) could not pronounce the letter 5 or r; 18 spoke abnomvilly rapidly o( 
■liiwiyi ami 101 liad irvera vocal dffccta, such as weak, chnMUcally hoanc, husky, or 
IMMJ viil<:««, In all, 4og,or 18,13 iwrccnt, wore found to be unable to meet the oocc^ 
iIiIm hI KiiNtlsh ipcetb. I should like to add tlial the eaamtoets were most lenieat 
tn ihiilr liiilninent. Il will b« K«n from these figures thai spetch disorders are net 
oul|iuwn In any icrMt driiTce, and in Ihe case of stutterers even thoii7'' *''- --^'li 
dfftt 1 dlMiitwan, then ramalns the dcfKt in the entottons, an undue - 
fvrlinit ol ltil>riarity. wbkh tnterfervs with the pnignss of the indlvidt 
(h(«i< itutlfilni CMM had very sUithL driect, but they felt that 
ilUY^ttilty «ni| maintained that It was • crMt handicap for them 
knaw when they w«r* (Unt to hav« troubla with a word, and meeting ] 
«OMlUt iMlft Ott ihMk 

DSLAns irUCB 

A Mt tlWMuldenble nunbar of ddUmi «ont to 
kkv* not dtvthpKl qpMck. Most ofdMMOMiwt due 
■tMt and Mch CM> iWiM liawi • csrtful wfaitinii to 
A. fwtaU BoaLbct of Umc cmm an dag to hally attiutde 
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p said, speech develops in resporue to ceruin seeds. In some oeurottc chJIdien, 
■Ahe need (or speech is very de&nite, speech does not develop. 

^^ ORAL iNAcnvrrv 

pSUMCond type of speech dtsorder we have called oral inactivity. It is ch&racter- 

ir- m. lack of c»-ordinat)oa of the active elenients of wticuUtion, the tongue, soft 

» lips, throat, and jaw. There are several types ol this, both Irom the descriptive 

klnt and from the catuativc factors. It has been our expericoce that wbcK the 

I lies more or less inactive on the Boor of the mouth, there is liltdy to be a history 

!xrin disorder in the family, of food deficiency of certain of the vitamtDe-beariiig 

i^and of tcnipcramcQts more or less erratic, ttmid, and efcobtic. 

fc chose cases where the iaacti\-ity is decidedly in the jaw and lips, the trouble 

Ll]y purely emotional and the temperament excessively timid and loclined to be 

t\/e and intio^ctive. 

LCTTZI StJBSTmmONS 
l:ie third type of disorder is railed letter substitution, This inclurles lisping, 

la usually the substitution of the tk and tk for s; and lalling, which is the subatitu' 
X i and If for the consonant r. As these two groups do not include all the noticed 
txitions, the one name is given to the entire group and it includes such previously 
t<J substitutions as I for k, it for ini, d for I, etc. 

>Jl interesting thing In connection with this group is the fact that these cases do 
(main constant in all cases. For instance one child substitutes k for 1. and in 
position!! t for b. Only rarely is the case found in which the letter-sound or combi- 
k «f letter-sounds cannot be made under some conditions. Only in a case when a 
' letter was uniformly mismade would we be ju5ti£ed in even suspecting the fiiutt to 
the organic structure, and only then if similar sounds, using related muscle groups, 
mismade in a lilce manner. To illustrate: the tongue portion for the letter i and the 
' z are the same; a large number of those who miamake the letter t make the 
t s with ease, although the only added element b vocatisatioD. What, then, 
i be gained by the changing of the organic structure of the mouth by the applica- 
of braces, or of operative procedure? The difficulty obviously lies (') in the 
ligence necessary for, or the opportunity for, the learning of the position of the 
Is in the words, or (i) to the emotional inability to adjust to the necessity of 
rate speech. In a case of letter substitution in which the child had been reared 

family where such substitution was constantly present, the lack of opportunity 
earning might be postulated. But it must be borne in mind that these people 
mnstantly coming in contact with people who have all the letter sounds and that 
ttHe speech is a sure tie with infancy, and, finalty, that thb symptom is mrely 
snt in an individual who does not show other indications of infantile fijuitions of 
nnotiorul life. 

SruTTEKINC 

Stuttering, with which we iiKludc stammering, is the most sedous of the group of 
tional speech disorders. It is present in about t per cent of the school population, 
disorder should be considered as symptomatic only. The underlying trouble 
be neurotic, psychoneurotic, or some trouble, as yet obscure, in the control or 
riiaatioo of the elaborate mechanism of speech. 
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We fc«I tlut there is tome lack of balance m the motor control of Ul 

but the most important Ihinf; k the tempersmentat Uclc of ability to make d>i 
emotion&l adiustmcuts to life and the use of speech as a syrobol of all di{ 
relationships. In other words, the (ear from whkh the stutterer stiffen ii 
apcech, but a fear of meeting situations in lite, and speech is the accepted Bddl 
symboliutioD, becRuse poor speech doses the cecessary avenue of 
and offers an excuse for failure which would otherwise be lacking. 

A case which illustrates this U that of i younfc man of good int< 
excellent persoiiaUty who gives the following history. He was the 
family of sli children. On the death of the father the oldest brother cut| 
head of the family and was ronstantly pointed out by the mother (or bh 
and perfections. In thu family the standard for scholarship, for pcnooil 
ahtps, for order, and for social success was very hiRh. The patient was 
different from the otben in tcmpcramcQt and ability, but was held to the same! 
He was late in ulkin^; the lifth year when he began to talk, he also begao 
badly. This stutter was hla all-powctful excuse for his failure in family 
Away from the family, aiid the comparison with its other members, he hai 
little trouble wjtli his speech untU some difficult situation arises, and then the 
becomes bad again. In this way he has lived the life of a refined nomad, 
from utustion to situation and from scliool to school. 

It is mainuined by some workers in the field that the mental conditioa 
emotional conditions are the result of, and not the cause of, stuttering. It 
true, of course, that the difficulty would carry with it a Urge amount of 
emotional tone, but it is a sigidficant fact that the families of these people 
some temperaments, the same social disabilities, to a somewhat greater 
do the families of non-handicapped children. 

When you con^der that in this country two hundred thousand children 4ll 
a(e stutter or stammer and that, including delayed speech, oral Inactivity, 
substitution, and the most severe vocal defects, there are probably half a 
something of the enormity of the tost opportunity and waited matedal 
apparent. 

That this enormous problem can be handled successfully in a way 
its functional and especially Its emotionil element, has been demonstrated in 
as Grand Rapids, where the approach to the cases is made almost wholly with 
to adjusting the individual to Wis. environmeot. Teachen and social workers 
taking this work should know more than the anatomy and physiology of the 
organs. They should be familiar with the mechanism of hysteria, of the faulty 
and the emotionalism of the neurotic, of the earliest beginnings of abouUa, ( 
tiviam, of introversion, as well as the lesser train of timidities, and insecurities,' 
overattachments. 

Speech correction oScra the best method of approach to mental hygiene k' 
schools. As yet our boards are too hard-pressed for money and time to take 
the problem as one of a typical behavior. They do sec more and more the 
problem of faulty Bjieech, and the organizations for the correction of this defect 
well include the incidental care of other children in whom behavior of other 
Dot average and in thLi way the catering wedge for the introduction of mental 
in the schoob of the country be niade. 
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achers who do the speech corrective woric should have, besides a knowledge 
liology of the organs of Q>eech, a knowledge of qieech drill, and a thorough 
behavioristic psychology and the psychology of the emotions. They should 
part tptcdt plays in the devek^ment of the ^notions and how poorly 
emotions may develop wrong types of speech. Moreover, they must be 
understand some of the mental mechanisms that control behavior, such as 
ihferiority and its compensations in over-boldness and over-talkativeness, 
e to analyze and treat these conditions. Teachers so trained can do mental 
}ric of the highest type for they deal with the child who has great possi- 
1 who, if ^ven help at the right time, may become a conspicuous success. 
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W« («•] that then It *amfi Uck or I>aIarcc in the motor control of all these cases, 
bul the moat imporUot thlnjc is (he temperamental lack of ability to nuke the necessary 
•motloniil tdjuitiuents to lite and the um of ipeech «» a symbol of ail tl»e human 
tvlatlotuhlpa. In olhct words, the fear from whirh the ttutterersuffcnltnotafearof 
ap««ch,but a fe«rol niratJntcsilualionain life, and speech is the accepted Gekl for such a 
WymbctUMtlon, becatifo poor ^teerh closes the nccessat? avenue of approach to life 
Uld otftn u MCUM far falturc wbkh would otherwise be tacking. 

A caat whkh iUuslrates thU is that of a >'oung man of good intelligence and 
•icvUeot puvioallty who givct Uic foltowing history. Me was the youngest of • 
luilly of f(l chttdna. On tb* <lMth of the father the oldest bnthet cmmc to the 
ImwI of Ibt (oBtUjr woA «m coMtontly pointed out by the mother for his successes 
and paHvctloM. tn thb (amOjr Um luadud for schoUnhlp, fcu personal reUtioa- 
■Upi, ht ordar, and for aodal tacnss was very high. The patient wu somewhat 
dlfltnni frcMn the olhen In iflmpcimfflenl and ability, but was held to the same itandardi. 
H« wu lata in Ulklng; the fifth ytt,t when be bc«aa to talk, he aho began to stutter 
badly. Thla stutter was his all-powerful ncuse for his failure in family suoding. 
Aw«]r (ran th« family, and the companson with its other members, he has only a 
till* tfOUbW wtth hi> »).K<ech until KHur difficult situatioa aiiKK, and then the cooditioa 

bMvawi bftd %pJaL U thk way h* has Uwd tlM Bf* of a tvfiitcd Domftd. wudcfiiic 
Inca ihwibB to ilhwtloa mad horn bg^mI u wAocL 

It b aalfttaiMd by aoaa mdnn k iba Md that tb* natal coaJitka aod the 
MMlkaal taailttwtH «n Un tnalk af, awl aet tha eaose eC, ttattcnac. b voald he 
tntk of <««aa, that tht dKciAjr «ookt cony with It a Utce aaaoat of unfhaiaat 
waaihaal toan, but it is a atcBttcaat lact thu the bnilits oi these people show Oe 
•UM lianmaaiiata. the am aadal ilhitJhiai. to n SMBiwbat giotxx eztcsc tbaa 
4a lb* Ihtolia «f Mfrteadk^pad cMin^ 

WW^yMiiiiTliH^tklbfciiiMtiyfaliitiim i I i biih ■■ rf «AbJ 
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l& coming more and more to resemble a plun for local Uiation in its widespread 
, but also preserve* the element of indiv-idtui and voluntAry giving, which it to 
iBJ. Since the directors, trustees, or board members of the sc^'cral associates in 
l«r&tion are freed from these onerous duties of finance, what is thcic (or thetn 
* How shall they really direct? And how ttull their interest be enlisted and 
biiities kept at work ? Tlie old probleais are at ooce simplified, and made more 
It:. 

Dards of directors in aU such bodies arc Decessarily hand picked. They are 
taUly sell-perpetuating, or rather arc generally perpetuated under the direct 
Ice of a few executive officers. Elections by the members at large, whether 
[h votes at annual meetings or by ballots mailed, arc usually and necessarily 
except for an occasional revolutionary uprising resulting from some real or 
Muy abuse. The democratic form of election is important, all the same, and 
I be preserved, so that the public which supports the societies has the right at 
to elect its goveioing board; axtd everything possible should be done to protect 
Sht and make it easy of ucrdse. What I say about such elections being mere 

is not uTtlversally true. Id certain social club« and chambers of commerce and 

other bodies, electiom of directors ore hotly contested, but iuch real contests 
Gceptioaal. 

rhis goieral truth throws the responsibiUty for selection of good directors and 
teping them on the existing board, and especially on the executive officers. The 
iples which should govein are comparatively simple. The board should be large 
{h to be representative and deliberative, and to work through subcommittees. 
Iiuld not be so large as to be unwieldy. Practically, I like a board of from fiiteen 
'enty-one members. This membersliip should be truly representative, and yet it 
t essential to have a representative uf every eoct and section of the community 
ys on the board, so long as no prejudices are displayed. It should be reasonably 
loncnt, so as to retain the benefit of experience and proved efi'iricncy, but should 
je allowed to grow old or stale or somnolent. Fresh blood should be frequently 
iduced in suthcieot quantities, and youthful blood. In general I think that there 
Id be both men and women on boards, though some boards arc run well by womeo 
t. 
Id the selection of board members, deddtng how long they shall serve and when 

shall retire, the greatest tact and discretion, as well as courage and finnness, arc 
(red of these otficers who really make the$c decisions and submit them for latilica- 
to the electorate; and in this matter, as in almost every phase of the question 
h we are discussing, the vital and determining factor nbich makes for success or 
re of the board is in the personality of those who have to make these decl^oiu 
who arc the natural leaders. Everything depends on this. It is only a strong and 
litiva personality in the prewdent or chairman, and the secretar>' or chid technical 
IT, which enables them to induce the right kind of men to take an interest in the 
. and to agree to become members of the board, and which can make places for 

members; and It is these same qualities which must be applied to persuade board 
,ben to come to meetings and to make the meetings interesting, to find something 
le work of the society for the board members to do, and to get them to do it. It 
: be assumed that such board members have the initial wilUiigneu, the good intend 
1 which have been spoken of before; if they fail to live up to such good iotcutioiu. 
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f&Q to show an interest by attendini; meclin^ and taking part in them and volunteer- 
ing for spcrial work, it b often, indeed usuiJIy, bccauoc of some failure to make these _ 
meetings really interesting and to point out work which the board mcnabcrB can do I 
and think it worth while to do. This is one ol the principal tests of real effiriency 
of a chief cjiccutive, meaning here the general secretary, or superintendent, or director 
of the society who b or ought to be a iecfani<:a1 expert. The president or nominal head 
will usually be led by him, if be is really cSJdcnt and capable. 

All this has come, in a large degree, from the energy and personal influence of 
soccesaioD of devoted and really able and persuasive presidents, and of late years an 
extreordiury and much admired superintendent. 

I am ^leaking now directly to a body made up principally of technical experts, 
who arc or are on the way to become chief executives or associates of chief execolive» 
of such societies. 1 venture to say to you with all eamestness, from a point of view 
which makes roe feel that I know the facts, that it is up to you by >-our personal effons 
and influence, in co-opetation with your presidents, to make your boards of directors 
efficient working bodies. This you can do, if the directors themselves possess that 
primarj' interest in the subject which they should have or they should resign, by making 
your meetings interesting, and by finding a reasonable amount of real woik for the 
board members to do at the meetings and after the meetings. 

Of course it is easy to lay down certain principles, such as that meetings should 
be called at most generally convenient hours and at convenient and attractive places; 
they should be long enough for deliberation and yet not too long; there should ba 
reports and suggestions frtnn the executives, but nothing like mooologucs or even long 
speeches. The details of each meeting should be carefully studied and woriced out In 
advance; outlines should be prepared and in some cases at least they should be sent 
out with notices of the meeting. 

The minutes of each meeting should be prepared with real care and drcuDispecUon. 
This b far more important than most secretaries realize. I have rarely seen good 
minutes of directors' meetings prepared by the ablest secretaries with whom I have 
worked, In my judgment the minutes of each meeting, including important subcom- 
mittee meetings, should be sent promptly to all members of the board for tlieir inspec- 
tion and to kc«p them informed of current events, and It is advisable to ask for 
comments and inquiries. This, of course, saves the necessity for reading the minutM _ 
at the following meeting, and thus saves time. ■ 

If, notwithstanding well-dvrcted efforts to make meetings interesting and to gajil 
and hold tlie attention and live interest of board members, there are some who fall 
to Rspoad, it b not a bad thing to have a rule requiring a record of attendance to he 
kept and to be read ooce or twice a ytat at meetings, and possibly, providing that a 
certain number of unexplained absences shall be equi^'alent to a resignation. This 
surdy teiids to keep board members alive to their responsibilitirs. t1 a rather a good 
practice to send out withnoticesof meeting, a rctumpostalcard, on which the member 
can indicate his expectation as to being present, and give ttasoos for a n eces sa r y 
abaeoce. ■ 

Another practical suggestion is of value. There b nothing to prevent a board, ^ 
even if fuD, from inviting others who would be valtuble members to attend lu meetinga 
aod take part in discussions, although not technically entitled to vote as membcra. 
Thb may produce xvcral good results. For one thing, it may tend to stimulate the 
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minds of members who have been too tong on the board into recognition of the fact 
that others might fill their pUces to better advantage. 

Aside from the meetings o( the full board, the work of board members on subcom- 
oiittecs is most important and should be actively foUoi^'ed up. Here again circum* 
staDces are so varied that detailed suggestions cannot be made within the scope of 
this paper. As far as pos&ible, bo&rd members should be given spedhc branches of tb« 
work of the sodcty to look alter. Jf this is done, their instincts and their habits as 
business and prolcssional men will cause tliem, under good and intelligent leadership, 
to attend the necessary meetings and bring their brains and ability to bear on the 
assigned work and to produce results. 
I To close this rather rambling paper, let me emphasite the vital importance of get- 
Ring together and keeping tugcthcr in good working order a really efficient board of man- 
agers. The rules of our chambers of commerce and financial federations which require 
the existence of such governing boards, are merely a recognition o( the (act that 
societies and institutions such as ours cannot long cxbt or do good work without them. 
It has been well said that technical experts in fvicial work need the tempering value 
of taymen associated with them, in very much the same way that law>-ers and judges 
need the help of Juries, as eNponeots of public opinion. The technical experts also 
need their lay associates, the board members, as selling agents to the gcncml public, 
lo use a popular phrase of the day, apable of conveying the ideas which radiate from 
the society, and getting these accepted and believed in by their fellow-citizeas gener- 
ally; to use another popular phrase, which has grown out of the war, they constitute 
an educational liaison between the highly trained experts in social work and the un- 
trained public, translating the ideas of each to the other. (Some of these phrssea are 
taken from a recent letter by Mr. Todd, labor m.inager of B. Kuppcoheimer ft Co.. 
Chicago.) If the board members are thus to act as communication officers and to 
bccDtne successful salesmen for the society, it is plain tlial the society and its work 
must Erst be sold to them, so that they will become earnest believers 10 it and capable 

C interpreting it aright. 
Therefore, I I'CDture to say that the society which is struggliog along with an 
ttentive and inefficient board of directors or marugcis has something vntaUy wrong 
with it. No tmusoally clever diagnostician b required lo discover in tliis the signs 
of a disease which, unless checked, will he fatal I think that the ittcnttvenesK, real, 
and energy of the board members may fairiy be likened to a barometer, a weather 
gauge for the society, and that executive oQicers who see these essential qualities failing 
must prepare at once to seek a harbor of refuge or to ride out a storm. Tbey can 
billy test and measure tbdr own prnnanent success as executives by the degree of 
aterest which they can create and maintain in their board managers. 
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■lOM nUiabk BkOvtntmti to tb« locUl iapravimciu of am d^y end ttefiion 1 
nitklu ^niii Qtbcr ocmben of tke commnDity. 

^Vith n^wd to Uie &nt point, we end btrdlr Ukc ll too Krioiu^. lion tnlrj 
than *M no wbaa proMeoi in ilii.iorwtvcnxiUrtlr ftUnn«riutioa: (mombmAIi 
«■ did not mtttk ol ninl pnblnns. Tlwy «9diiMi, oewrthelcw, for wc out hanll)- ari 
•ducatioa tad otbcr ifil&culcica tb4t coutilule out tuml probknu itt tfav coiuitT)r «t 
Uwn ifc«y uc now. 

With ProfnMr LIod«i»« im't evaluuimt ol th* «cei>dct dmSac with ninl kkU 1 
qauni — t than Inve thU to athm who trill dlicuK Ut paptt. 

The tbitd point lead»tDthUgcncnli»ibo: tluJ ih* hraiM is, on the wboto.DOlUi 
Inm Mbet pefsotu: Itut, id isct. then u ■><> wfitntt rartl »ociala(r «nd tcfiAtst* utal 
Ihne ait different asOKU ol thi ume prnbltm UBdet dUTenBI oondltMiu *aa thU O^l 
wti^lc, muiilettadotii o[ tlM workini ol one aocial lurcc raoiv impotliutt thui, aad b*^ hi 
lotw i»«Btki&Ml by PtoftMOT Und«BABa. It may. in bik(, b« c&Ued iifhanlwlhw bfti 
whkh bu uuKd not cnly out ui baa. bill alw our runi, problem. The Undcocy toaat I 
ia iMvli&bIc uiil cianut be tuipt<«d. «t<b If «t would. It i* mekm. thtmlaa*, to Mem it: kl 
to btip It. Whtt doe* utb«niuEioQ— that ia, the tendrncy ot owctefatiiv Eb iar^ m4> 
menta— nean^ It nuuia i uadtncy coward InoeaioJ productivity and iacra*acd 1 
•odaUy dnirable bolb In tbc city and In tkc □ouMry; both bava preduccd ineidaola] Mfltb* 
la ttwcouAtry. In tof«(,1b*i«for*,M «« aic obtaioiDf Kteaur pmductiiiljr uid (ICMCI 1 
that tendency, we »hould apply it to our runl Mcliou a> *r«LL Thai U bcin^ dooc if ai 
aocial forEO aad ■xe'^cici To gi. a« KclaJ workcn. there lalU the comparatively bondiltl 
to iIm rountry and adaptlnK to rural coodltioiu tbe t>'pe ol ucial work w« hiiv« been 1 
and to biia« it to tbc mm* da«(M ol eflicltaqi that wc have aitaiMd is tbc atlM. 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL 

A. FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE CONSTITUENT 

Jama P. Jackson, Secreiary, Associaud ChoritUs, ChvelanJ 

The commuoity chest is ludthet a panacen oor a bogy. But. wft 
other elements of & welfare federaUoo, it may help make or break an 
working orgaouatioD of the charity or «ociiJ orgxnixatioii of any city, li il^ 

For the puiposes of this paper I shall consider a conununity chest as 9 
of a weliare Eederatlon. After more than a dozen years' coruidcration of ' 
tions, I still bclEe^'c thetn to be good for a city, provided: (a) there b < 
belief in the plan antl wiUingocss to promote it on tbc part of the 
of social agencies, a majority of Urge donors, and of the effective soUdt 
the executive officer be broad in his sympathies, judicia.1 ld his dcdsiou,^ 
and the concept of helpfulness to the constituent organizations; (e) thattlw] 
board shall contain social workers and Uymea who are socially mindetl as «^ 
buuneas edco; (d) that the rioUaj shall alwB>'s be heard but shall nev-cs 1 
There must always be a balance between the charity dcmaods and the &iuju: 
lioos. 

The welfare federation should act in many relalionshipn where groupa 
semisocial agencies are concerned, as for instance in Ic^Ution or Iq maUl 
mcntj with the federated churches or any community bcltermeat group, S 
should study the field and bring together v-arioui social groups that they n 
thoroughly their fidd, Cooking to the possibility of betterment, for example, 
of the problem of any group ot agencies. 

What is eveij'body's business in the social field should be the federation 
sibilily, but if It is wbe, that responsibility will be met in the spirit of an « 
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a dictator. Where the aforc-muitioDcd workable situation «xlst£, a 
^ wtU probably prosper. 

Srau say, " Do federations always promote the commoD weal ^ " No, fcdcrft* 
b people, are seldom all good or all had. Some federations arc among our 
ens but ooe or two should be tent to the "electric chair." A star example of 
to do it was in Indinnapolb where a well-meaning business man and a former 
k1 Ch^Lrities man, who had lost his way. attcmptcil to frame up an impossible 
on a ba^ of dictation by business men without an ailmhturc of the neccssaiy 
■odat influence and concern. The plan (ailed quiddy, for dollar dictation is 
jd in community funds. The Philadelphia plan was doomed to similar failure 
U a changeling in the maternity ward and may easily grow to a line tnaturity. 
in, the cnoimoui stupidity of the federation executive, who insisted that be 

around with each family visitor, passes belief. That demand was made by 
e man who, when family applications were three or four times heavier than 
irevious year, demanded the discharge of one stenographer and a reduction 
■itor, lliere are lesser enormilie^. practiced in the name of co-opetative federa- 
\ mutual concern for a common goo<l. 

t one hope of the honest, forward-looking federation executives to avoid being 
tarred with the came stick, is not only to disown these acts but to make 
ifi cfloits to eliminate the actors. For of such is the richest of nuts for the anti- 
>nist. However well federations have averaged, the movement is too young 
tobtiihcd and it should be jealous of its good name. It will be needed. 
i irthcrcnt dangers in a federation are absolutely constant. No matter how 
tuation has run well in a city, the next month it may go on the rocks if any one 
mdamcnlaU enumerated ceases properly to operate. 

Icration and community fund arc in accord with the spirit of our times, and 
that docs not meet the conditions enumerated above, of wUllngoew to see sod 
ait on a fairly adequate and considerate basis, better get on that btals or It 
out in competition with live cities, and uny socbl organization that is unwilling 
B problems as an element of the whole, ucwQling 10 give and to get with the 
tetter get on that sane, sound, basis as soon as a sound and equitably managed 
>n can become a part of its community. Of course, many communities ate not 
y to federate. Again wc have the comparison of the (nicration to life, wherein 
nnings and the rapidity of de%'eIopment difier. 
It is to be expected (rem a federation In a city which at a preliminary had made 

1 some such organization as a council of social agcnLics. Prior to its federation, 
kd had I good sodal service clearing house and much more than usual co- 
o. 

; three cuential dements of a successful welfare federation arc (t) a desire for 
t part of donon and solicitors; (>) a willingness within the social agencies to 
ite 00 a community baalsi and (3) a federation secretary and staff which says 
(cncies, "we" not "you," appredaling that the greatest of aD is the servant of 
an aid, a federation will succeed; as a dictator it will fail. "By thdr fniita 
know them." 

w then docs the federation affect the constituent agencies in the cities having 
t successful federations ? The answer is about as foDowa: The advantages arc: 
mures more money. The objection to cenleiing the main appeal in a few days 
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each year is that "the drive" will not long succeed. It may not. But for years 
cliurchcs have wilh increasing succl-ss fc<lcratcd their pltKlging in one day. If con- 
certed effort works in church givbg, why not in charity giving.' Of course, the educa- 
tional program should be year round and increasingly it b, both in church and charily. 
With both, the giving ia distributed. It is not correct to speak of giving Kt one time. 
You pledge at one time and pay Irom time to time. It is the function of the agencies 
and the federation continuously to give the town reason for giving. And that is pro- 
SRsdve education. Added to the const it uejit's board's interest is a new Interest on the 
port of (cdcralioii trustees in the societies concerning which they must know something. 

Second, with a good federation, the interest on the pan of the public and of the 
boards of trustees equals the similar interest in the non-federated agencies. ' This is in 
spite of the great sacrifice of educational opportunity afTorded to the non-federated 
society by the special apped, either printed or written. An offset to the loss of the 
special appeal U the greater number of sxibacriben whose hearts follow their pocket- 
boobs to the case-work agency. A further oCIsei is the larger number of subscriben 
to whom it can send its reports and literature and the greater alertnesf necessary amort; 
the organizations' workers to hand pick its frirnds. If any federation discourager the 
large case-work agencies from issuing their own reports and newspaper publicity, I 
believe it is short righted. Of counc, the agency's publicity and the federation's must 
dosely co-ordinate. 

Third, there is more publicity because each agency participates In the publicity 
of the whole, even though its distinctive publicity is restricted as It becomes co-ordi- 
nated with the rest. The whole community fa more interested In the publicity of each 
than they were aforetime. The year-round educational program can be more intcrcst- 
iog and more effective on a dty-wide cominunity basis than on any individual baaU, 

Fourth, there is better case work becanse (a) support ia assured; {b) thought 
formerly put on finance con be transferred to caM work; and (c) there Is a greater 
willingness on the part of each organisation to accept its proper share of the community 
buidco. 

Fifth, there b better co-operation because (a) yon know one another better; (6) 
you to some degree feel eadi a part of the whole; (c) the federation urges the use of 
the social service clearing house and constantly supports co-operation; and (rf) the very 
fact of a common income commonly secured naturally leads to the idea of co-operation 
in daily tasks. 

Sixth, there is joint social planning for the community as a unit, as a result of 
which each profits. 

Seventh, there b joint auditing, joint buying of certain articles, occasionally )oint 

Btanagement of a charity building, and other Jtnnt business acdvitiea according to the 

Deeds '' U agencies and communiti». Of course, any such joint action 

** toiy not sub^'errive of the human clement In each agency, for he 

ite the human clement to the hope for the dollar misses the point 

AD. 

t the greatest benefit to the constituent agency is the benefit from 
1 competent, judicial representative committee. For societies who 
ttcd for years, there is advantage because they are e^KcioUy careful 
rMaoo for the faith that is in them that shall be convincing to the 
mcd 00 the budget committee. Moreover, the suggestions and 
'ScU yet sympathetic committee are ol advonlage to all. For the 
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. li*vie not previously madr careful budgets, the budget commiMee is o( 
i^ value. Kuch year, new members, perhaps one-third, should be added to 
ifecsnunittcc, .Mso, it is well for ageocy board members to be prcienl when 
|k beinf; considered by the committee. There is a rare chance to study the 
,3ric of a city, &nd the Ruoos therefore, the more It it u&ed the better for the 

h, with a good fcdcnitioa, the Bevcn) agencies even more thu bdote thiok of 
Masmcmbenoneoluiolher; if any benefits, all rejoice; if any fails, all Buffer 



dtudvantaftes arc that : (t) Tht aj^cy is often submerged in the individuality 
lention. However, if the fedemtioo i« wi»e, this need not be so. In fact, the 
a often makes an organization more conspicuous at well as stronger than 
The ascendancy of an organization may l>e eclipsed but in union its u&clulncss 
! greater, (3) There is further seporatioD of donor from agency. In most 
this b not serious to the agency, for with its equivalent income it has a mare 
I if less intensive constituency, nor is it serious to the donc^ whose interest is 
d. The loss to the ajjencies is less than would be expected. (3) Each must 
egree of the criticism justly or unjustly aimed at aoyoDe. (4) A smaller 
nay he pauperized by receiving too easy mone>'. It may feel the benefits 
i the responsibilities of federation membership. Every employee who speodi 
louid help raise it. It will seem more valuable and the donor wUl benefit from 
tot's tntimalc knowledge of hour his monc>- b used. Both H-iU profit. (5) In 
,es, federation multiplies the number ot committee and other meetings one 
end, in part ofTsctting the release from constant soliciting. A federation, to 
ch value and permaacncy, must be a co-operation between the agencies one 
thcr, and between them and the donors for the public good and the benefit 
fortunate. Such a federation will be a community asset, 
olictt in common for mutually approved budgets is a further expression of the 
harity oigaoixalioii movement. In fact, in tome of the most successful cities 
atton had its inception in the local Asfoctated Charities and not otherwise ai 
rly supposed. 

icmber that a federation is potentially perilous even as it usuaUy is a financial 
iral asset of the cons.titucnt agency. And the individual agencies are, in the 
:, more fundamental to a community than the federation at its best The 
can and do thrive without a federation, while a federation cannot live without 
ronstituect ageociea. 

Uy, federation (s in accord with the spirit of our times. Il can and should be 
'pamfoit, and a blessing to its constituents. The sovereign agencies can and 
otk for aitd with one another through aa intelligent, considerate, envisioning 
n. In such a community life is sweeter, purer, more nrile. 



. FROM A FEDERATION SECRETARY'S POINT OF \1EW 

M". Bookman, Exituiivt Secretary, Cammnrnty Chetl ef Cincittnoti and 
BamiUtm County, Cincinnati 

ill discuss the community orgaaisalioo of social forces in this paper from my 
v'vav a& a federation executive secRt&ty. Since m>' point of view is desired. 
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I Bfaall oatuniUy sctect Ciodnnatl as the coounuoity the organization of whose social 
forces is to be discussed. I m&kc this selection because I happen to know mote about 
the ^cial forces of the community in which I work and how they are organized than I 
know about the sodal forces of any other community. 

ConsEderable discussion has been going on for the past few years on the subject 
of the organization of sociaHorces; generaUzations have been made; paper programs 
have been worked out; und from these generalizations and paper programs com- 
munities ha\x attempted to organise or have decided not to organize their social forces. 
Instead of generalizing in this paper, I shall devote myself to certain concrete thbgs 
I have experienced as a federation executive, and leave to you very largely to dclcnnine 
whether my experience is applicable to the community in which you are interested. 

When I hear discussions on whether or not federations should be established, 
or whether or not the federatfoa movement Is sound, by those who have had no experi- 
ence in working out a federation, 1 sometimes think if the critics only knew the diffi- 
culties aa tJiQSC of us who have been connected with federations know them, what a 
wealth of material as a basts for criticism they would possess. 

As a federation executive I can point out more diflicuUies to be overcome in making 
a federation operate successfully in my community than any critic thus far has been 
able to see. If you note, I say dijiculties, not o^bjtctioKS, for these so-called ebjtcUons 
very largely become dtjkvlltes that can be overcome to a reasonable extent, if sufficient 
tnct and common sense arc used in meeting them. 

Since the discusaion Is to be largely about Cincinnati and its experience in federa- 
tion work, perhaps it would be wise lo tell you something about our community and 
its problems, something about the social forces, how they have operated in the past, 
and how they arc now organized. 

Cindnnatihasapopulatioa»lightIyin excessoffourhundred thousand. It is con- 
sidered a conservative city, somewhat slow to adopt new ideas, but holding fast to 
the things it is convinced are worth while to the wctfare of its people. It has in its 
population the same types that arc to be found in other big cities. 

Its social forces a few years ago were organized somewhat as were the social 
forces in other cities. Its social problems are practically the same as those found in 
other cities. Some of them perhaps more aggravated, and some of them less so. 

Its hundred or more social service organizations were operating largely independ- 
ently, each one interested In its own particular problem. Among these hundred 
organizations were to be found some that stood well with the community, others of 
which the community was scarcely conscious, some under good leadership had secured 
proEoinent people to serve on their boards oE directors, end were, nith this backing, 
tble to stand out prominently on the soda.) service horizon. Others, with appeals that 
touch the sympathies of our people, were able tu secure support, luid yet others meet- 
ing real sodal needs were having a precarious existence. No investigation bad been 
made of the community's needs and the extent to which these agencies were meeting 
those needs. The topography of the social service Jield showed a few hills, many 
valleys, and great unexplored fertile districts. No comprehensive community plan 
for dealing with the sodal problems had been worked out. There was no general 
community spirit. Very few people coiUd name offhand a dozen social agencies and 
tell what they were doing. Some co^ipcration existed, but a unified sodsl prognun 
ior the comcDuaity was not only unheard of; it had never even been dreamed of. I do 
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not believe thercisanynccdfordiscusanRfurtnercondtdoiu that existed in Cindnoati 
ft itve ytui ago, for I ptesume tbey were not diSereot to an appreciable extent from 
conditions in other cities. 

Many diSiculLies confronted tliose who desiied to meet the aodal needs of our 
community in a comprehensive way, who attempted to make the community con- 
sdous of its ills and to supplant indifference with a determination to correct these 
ills. They found that it would be necessary to win confidence of the social workers, 
boards of directoni of the siodaE af^ncics, and the general public. All these groups 
were somewhat avene to any innovation. 

From the very Gnt Mr. Norton and those assocbted with him laid a firm founda- 
tion upon which to build this social service structure. The confidence of the sociat 
workers was secured by calUog them into conference and giving them an opportimity 
to help plan the work which finaDy devebped Into a community fedeialion. The 
plans of Che social workers called for a democratic form of organization in which each 
agency would have representation. 

A few of the organizations believed that hy consolidating their financial interests 
closer co-operation would rc&ult; that the public would become more conscious of tJie 
•ocial problems which needed to be solved, andof the agencies thatwerc attempting their 
aolution. They believed Uiat the pubbc, when enlightened, would be willing to con- 
tribute the funds which the agencies needed successfully to carry out broader programs. 
Trom this point the effort to gain the con5dcnce of the social workers and the 
•octal agencie* was tied up very largely to methods of securing the confidence of tbe 
puUic. The Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies as one of its &rst steps requested 
tb« social agencies to conform to a budgetary procedure. The first time, 1 bcUcve, 
that a budgetary procedure on a large scale, was Introduced into social work. The 
budgets that were received were open to tbe inspection of tbe general public and were 
discussed in open meeting before and by representatives of the agencies themselves, 
plus general community representitives. 

The Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies bdieved that through a united financial 
campaign, stressing at one time and in one comprehensive effort the vork being done 
by the various organizatioxu of the city, tbe community would become educaud to its 
sociat problcnts and its social agencies. For tbe fir^t time, I l>clirve, an inlcntjvc 
campaign for finattcing tbe united sodal forces of a oonmtmity waa introduced. 
There are some who have questioned ifae soaodncaa 
that tbe giver may lose interest in tbe bdivtdaal a l > 
It has been our experience that not only ts the gtver's ir.t 
stimulated but he becomes cookioqi of the neni of a 
for tbe entire community. Thoseofus" 
the community was becoming oossciooi 
existed; they questioned the tteed of so 
they dcnunded to know why certain 

[nthcn were iK>t; they wanted to kiMw 
the agencies whose fuud& tbey were ^•-•■••' 
ocfaer reaaon, tbe lodal worker a; ' 

[^Rctors, joined forces in aurvr- i- 
l^rograms to meet these needs, ■■ 

l^quately artd economically in tbe loUttlii^ 
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efforts to that they may be able (o have additional funds with which tai 
oeeds. A better co-onlinated program results. 

Quite naturally, each agency does not rcceK-c a uniform perctstafttfl 
iDoawe allowed over the previous yc&r. If the proper rrUtionjhip 
iqwnte axendes and the central oC5ce, rv]>rc»entativcs from the a^oxis i 
their percentage of increase with the executive secretAry. PurtherrDoie,! 
allotmentt should then be discussed quite frankly in budget meetings. fiy< 
budgets in functional groups such as health, recrt&liun, etc, the pnperi 
of amounts to individual agcDcin can be made without criticism on tlu i 
who do not receive so liberal an increase as others may receive. ThJa re*rik(lj 
of the Cinoniiati ageucieA, before being presented to the budget 
considered at full meetings of the boaxds of directors. The budgets 
the individual mcmbcrv of the boards ol directors. Those signatures : 
only that the ones signing approved of the budget, but that they were ' 
in raising it. This eventuated in more interest on the port of the boud l 
in more circful formulation of budgets. 

The criticism has been rnised that certain givers who are well able toi 
carrying theii just share of the community responsibility. Some of 
given In large amounts have staled that ihey will not continue to give in i 
iltiless everyone able to give is bearing Iue just share. This was met byi 
the liberal givers for solicitation those who were not giving in liberal ana 
placed upon these liberal givers the tiuk of educating their f eUow-citiaeu < 
KOM of community responafl^ty. 

We have passed out of a period of reaction against community chest « 
However, some are still looking to the time when the pledges wtU be 
payments to be made upon the presentation of stalemcats. Most of thei 
however, has accepted the campaign as sot only necessary each year 
rcuons, but oUo as offerinj; an opportunity to develop still further a sfi 
fellowship and good will among all citizens. Most certainly the successftll] 
tbn of our last community chest campaign in the face of bad business 
be of lasting good to our community. It had a definitely favorable effect i 
attitude of mind of the business man. The sixty thousand contributon 
one and three-quarter million dollars gave it gladly and willingly, gave it b> 
such as we have never liad in any previous campaign, not excepting evco' 
campaigns. 

So much [or the general principles which we are following in the or 
the social forces of Cincinnati. May I in coDcIusion summarixe very : 
concrete results that have been aciiicvcd here. 

The Community Chest has been established as an accepted part of till 
life of our city, with a practically permanent organizatioD of twenty-five < 
chairmen and six thousand workers. The Council of Social Agencies is a de 
of the Cummunity Chest responsible for the locil social service work and the I 
the Chest in all local budgetar>' nutters. The social agencies with few excei 
now members of the Council of Social Agencies and participate in the con 
chest campaigos. All types of citizens arc connected with the movement 
Cathode, and Protestant, white and black, laborer and capitalist, rich and 
and do stand on the common platform of human belpfulaeis. The amount 
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I was one and Uim-ttuarter milUan doIUn. The number of contnbu* 
sixty thousand, practically ail of whom arc indivldu^] cantributont and 
red through group pressure, Six thousand, two hundred and thirty-seven 
kcd in the last campaign. During 1910 Ciacinnati'» citizens contributed 
tlta to social service work. From the balitnce o( the previous year and 
nunds 9^50,000 wa<i given to foreign relief. During this umc period 
F a million dollars was nttscd for building programs by the charitable 
Ur city through their own efforts coupled with the active 00-operation of 
ffice. Th« cost of coUectioa ud of mdminist ration io the Commuaity 
dween 3 and j\ per cent of the fund distributed. 

ocial service side, time ovUl permit but a few illustrations. The famtly- 
pit have became the agents of all social agencies. They follow up dJs- 
ttx from Longview Asylum; they assist in placing handicapped workers; 
n children needing institutional care and necdinj; placing out in hoarding 
investigate cases for the Juvenile Court; they visit tlie homes of children 
Icmourished by school authorities; in short, ttiey are part and parcel 
Igencics, both pulilic and private. 

ociated Charities has become a true family-welfare society. Last year 
( its clients were purely social service cases needing not one cent of relief, 
e so adjusted as to permit of adequate relief in all relief cues. During 
e years the budget of the Associated Charities, for instanoe, has in- 
i $35,000 to $150,000. 

ndes interested in boarding-home work have formed a Joint committee 
ivcs of the.se agencies. They employed workers to supervise the selection 
ues, the bills being paid by the ORCncies recommending the child, cither 
nds or from funds the agencies are able to collect in the case in question* 
health field we have a well-orgaoiicd public-health federation which 
the work of the general health agencies of the community, public and 
does pieces of work that could not be done by any existing health agency, 
kith stations scattered throughout the city, drawing upon the resources 
meni hoHpitnl and the private hospitals. With the nurses from the Board 
rom the Visiting Nurse Associalioa, and from the Dabics' Milk Fund 
wnsLantly on the job, I feci that 1 am not overestimating when 1 say that 
ast twelve months there was no need for any person, old or young, to go 
per medical assistance. The death-rate in our city in 1930 was the lowest 
I'. For the 6rst three months of the present year it was lower than for 
nding period of last year. 

the past year recrcatiooal progruns have been introduced into the institu- 
city. The lebure time of men, women, and children has becD employed 
trogram which affords rectcational fadlittes in the general recreatiuoal 
public parks, and playgrounds. This program has been carried out 
co-operation of those responsible for the various recreational facilities our 

h the sensible appUcation of the principles of psychology, our community 
imendous strides forward in the methods of discovering and dealing wiiJi 
lindcd. The group tests of the Vocation Bureau, whirh h supported 
he public-school system and the Council of Social Agencies, have paaaed 
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tlw a^cffmekUJ *ti«c ud uv weO on Tbe wsjr towud chrlBI ■» t CBmrirtf pictuc 
«f ffcc acfltal ttftUn ol Ok acfaBal dBdnsL Thg Coart o< Dowetfic Brbtimn h 
Mlac tUi bncBQ to dcccraiH Ihi SMDial KMae of iu wink Tbc moldpal eoum 
hkve beca wiag tttc ptychoag tri c tests wkk lai iiMhij ancoos aiKl iilliiirMiii 
Ac Che pceactu time Um Nstfcail Ueatal Hyfiae A no di tfaB b miiint fta eztcBdvc 
iwvwy d our loral ulufttioB Ks it applies to the ieddrHinflded p n i b fau . 

ThcM ftR but a (ev iUiatatioiH of llic work llal it bdaf ifatte in oar ctty — woik 
wUdi owvinon the oommunky that wortb-vlttle proyg M b being msde. The 
■odftl wockcn bettrvc ia the trdenlwi plu of otiuuiiB the waaal ions* m our 
nawwanity; the ^vfait pidtfic bcfirvfs hi the pfan. AH of them icmfise that but a 
bt(faafai| baa bMB aadc, aB are open Biodada icady to daa^ oMthotb whca better 
oMft iM ii^miiil OatS better mrthodi ue iimi in iT. m> fir at CSacmitati u coo- 
CMM the ahaavt wattiSBOM vcnficC la cj^vcMed ui the ihmfl adoptM far the tcoeBt 
euanicB: "We believe is the Cotamwihy ChesL" 
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Tbr wrtter of tbb paper li not a volooieer. He was dzaltsd into the servioe bjr 
Cbainnaii Otto W. Davis, who is a coapeUiDg mao, and the subject was ■"ir*— 1 to 
Un b]r the chaimiaa. The ascignmait was accepted witfa cbecrfuhiess, however. 
It is a woodcrf uUy piMMat task, to sdvtie other peopk bow to speod theimoaey when 
you have no rriponribflky. It produces a sensation of virtuous pUhuthropy almost 
as great as if oat were about to give away his owo money. 

We social oftka set t icreat deal of enjoymeat fai discovering the fsOure of khidly 
disposed ndlliaDslm in their efforts to naks a (ood uw of their scctunulatcd wealth, 
ud wc recount the discouraipnK mlatakes of Benjamio FtsoUio, with hts loon fund 
for wvll-bchavtid apprmliccs; Mayor Bryan MuUsApbyof St. Louts, with his fund for 
thfl assistafKC of "caucrsots coauo< to the dty of St Louis bvita fidt to set up s liorae 
is the west"; Carson and EUit of PhOaddphia with their dgbl milUons of bequests 
which sre being used ior 1 15 duldreo; Frederick Welssner of BaJtimotc whose home 
for children stood ecnpty for years bccmose of the restrit-ti^-e provUoas In his will; 
Of of Levi Eaton who mcmoflaliMd his bitter maoury of s jilting sweetheart by provlit 
lag Id his will hir a children's home with the sCipulatina that " on womco shall be 
employed or allowed in Uie home." 

U would b« eaiy to (ill this p«ptr with aconints of the foolish and pathetic rwhtakea 
of will-makm, but wv will be coaLcnt with one more illuitration; that of the woman 
of Pcoosylvanis who left an ciute and ttoo,ooo "to establish a home for tuper- 
ansuttcd Presbyterlsn clericymeo above the age of seveaty who do not use tobacco." 
The tnHlees construed the w[U to mean that no woman could be admitted, so that ■ 
nariled ^tpllcant must desert his wife in order to get in. When, at the cod of twenty 
years the beirs asked to have the esute given to them because the home was nccdksi, 
tba tniMM* Jotaied them. They said: "We have been ruofllng this insUtuliun bit 
twenty years. During tbsl time wc bsvo bad twenty-one iomntet of wbomfitteeal 
Itft, fin hftvc died, and one remains, and we respectfully Mk to be relievEd of the tn 
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" Not so, gcntlemeo. I will relieve you of the tobacco condition 
ble. I find nothing in tlic will to prevent you from receiving the 
, and if you have any residue at the end of the year you may dis- 
\n$ clergymen in their own homci." 

.udy of the subject, however, lempepetl the cheerfulness with which 
tertaken, and Uic confidence ivith which the failures of testatun 
aed. The writer recalled a conversation with a great manufacturer 
ounted with tears in his eyes hiii dis&ppoinCmenta in trying to do 
y; and he recalled the fact that Joseph Pcrkini, a hanker in Cleve- 

a memb«r of the Ohio Board of State Charities and wna counted 
It phitanthroptsts of his generation, onoe asked Secretary A. G. 
til me how to give away {50,000 and be sun: that it is going to do 
I, with thirty yeats of study and cjipcrience, asked time to consider 
ition. 

Cleveland banker once said: "I could buy a thousand horses in 
could not sell one in a wc«k," That cj^ircsse* pretty fairly the 
rich men who find it much easier to accumulate wealth than to 

[ucstion of how to give away money must be met and is constantly 
e In all parts of the country, wisely ot uawiMly. 
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SPIRIT or THE DONOK 



fftant requisite to wise giving is the spirit of the donor. It nuket 
T the giver is seeking simply to serve his day and generation, or 
g to build a monument far bimBclf, or to gratify peraonal ambition. 

Pi£LnaNA«Y STUDY 

n of an estate, acquired by many years of incessant labor aod 
radying an immense potency for pos^ble ^ood or evil, is a matter 
!, and a conscicctioua )tiver will apply to it all of the acumen and 
(as acquired in active buMness. He will speedily di:^cover his lack 
I otw and technical undertaking and, if he la wiie, lie will seek the 
It ^>ecialisls. 

a lawyer, experienced in disposing o( estates and genuinely sympa- 
dentious intention to apply his wealth to worthy purposes. Many 
d to accomplish their purpose for lack of competent legal advice. 
id, the advice of competent experts in the 5elds to which he wishes 
iol betterment, civics, education, science, missions, Zionism, or 
ad. Such advisors should be chosen with reference to thcii breadth 
limiindcdncss. Intense partisans or propaganda for special causes 




r PKBSENT OK ICTUILE OIFTS 

^ve for immediate use, during the life of the donor, or to make alt 
be distributed after his death ? It appears rational to set a portion 
ork without delay. Through experience m practical administralioa 
I wisdom foi the ultimate distribution of his remaining estate. 
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Gtm TOS SUTPOXT Or CUSSZHT wosx 

Conscientious people with Urge incomu should consider whether they arc carrying 
tbcir (air shire of the current expenses of philanthropic, social, amj religious work. 
At different times the writer hms had occuion to aniil>-u che contributions (or the 
support of three different cburcbes; one in Mtancsota, one in lUiiiuis, nod one in 
New York. The cantributioos of wealthy members for building enterprises and 
endowments were usually much targer in proportion than those o( people with smaller 
incomes; but the siime thing wu not true of contxihutioiu for current expenses. 
It nppean to be maaifcst that, as a rule, the person with a Urge income can alTnrd to 
devote 1 greater portion of it to the public bene&t than can a person with a smaller 
income, because he has a Uii^r surplus. 

This principle a recognized by the govcmmeoC in assessing income taxes where 
the pcrccnlage of the income tax increases with the size of the income. 

In every case, however, it was found that the people with smaller incomes not 
only paid more (or the support of the church in proportion to their ability, but they 
actually paid more in proportion to their income. Similar conditions are found in the 
support of the phiknlhropic ageaciea of the conununity. 

ONE OK SEVEBAL OBJECTS 

Some gi\*en concentrate all of their money upon a single object. There is a strong 
temptation to do this when the tnonumeoul idea is prondaent; but most givers wisely 
distribute their gifts to a dix^rsity of objects. A large-minded man desires to have a 
share in dlfTercnt branches of educational, social, and rcliKious activities. Moftover^ 
if he concentrates his gifts upmn a sEngk object, there is always a possibility of t 
morti(>-inj> failure like that of Clayton College at Denver where, through miscalcula- 
tioQ, an invtstmeot of more than two millions is serving only about sixty boys. The 
will ol Mis. Russell Sage, which is recognized as one of great wisdom, distributed her 
great estate among Elty diUcrcnt objects, including schools, colleges, hosiMtala, mission- 
ary societies, social agencies, aod scientibc institutions. 

We Deed to emphasize the importance o( a reco^tion by large ^vcrs o( their 
obligation to the world at large. One of the compensations of the world-war was the 
sense of responsibility which it awakened toward distant peoples and nations of whom 
we had hardly beard before; and one of the disappointments following the war is tb« 
partial subsidence of this wave of interest Too many people today are re-echoing 
the cynical questioa of the railroad magnate of forty years ago; "What have we 
do with abroad?" 

UfTUCTtOKS 

The conespondeDts who have bees consulted with reference to this subject soani 
a general alarm against the danger of imposing unnecessary restrictions u|Kin the use 
of gifts and bequests fur public purposes, fint, because such restrictions are ofteiv 
intrinsically unwise; and second, because with the lapse o( time and the change 
nmditiuns, restrictions that were originally proper and reawnabie subsequently 
and obstacle to the realization of the purposes contemplated by the donor. 
Dr. Kdward K. Kmbree, secretar>- of the Kockefcller Poutidatioa. wrltca: 
Tbcfa biu temtii to u ftdvuiuicc In leiviof tbi cuMuilkM ul Itimk m uatnmFniM m 
id Ibc adniiiiumtioa ol tbc RMums fot the iMoli ol tuccwiliix Ktbrnliaitt. U tUt4t HMy itevtlof; 
Uw futun. Hy eiixneDcc in utuvaiUjr kdniloliintliM iuluat*!! u mi Ibi lUmi ol Ijlai "Uit 
BMuur Hlpuluioaf th« luc* ol ptnmwai codownaMs. 
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Diner Folks, aecretuy of the Sute Charities Aid AssodadoD id New 

kCO MO wiMnte beqiiMts beouM avklUUe in PklkdelphU, araountioc t^ <>*« 
ucb bcq.uc*t wu (01 the ctu.t>Il*hai«Dt -of ■ bomt (at Drpban sirli with rathtr a&mw tcttf k- 
puriculus X* to thfi cbiM of girU who might b« •ttmJ'ttcd. Oom uuilyii) ol the litu&tloa 
n 4fc not eaouitb onihAO jttrU. tv«D If Ibey ibould be itmovcil Lioai all tiiitim iattit» 
. for tbcir nunteiuace the incame ftvaiUble. 

jreoce L. Latlimore of New York City related tbe foUowing uitnttcnt 
|o: 

Frederick WcImaci at BaldmoTC tatAe a will *om< ten or twelve ye»ri ««n cmting %.a 
Idldivn. So rMtiictcJ it Va.is will llul "altbouirti th« »t«t little bed* biive itood nmAy, ud 
Kranhuhccnut luiiid(Br«auinberoly«an,ibttnilituihn hunrvcr had a tlnirk inmate." 
E tbe will ou *'e*tab[iiluoi and maiDtainiiui an «i>1uni (ci white oiphiQ ctiildrca wboM 
B and Irnve thrtn unprnvided (or Id the twsK [band founernthdiitricuof Baltimore Couaty 
Kiied >n*l bound." Either there are no orpbao* in ths twetftb u<l (ourtemtb dittricta, of 
1 loa well off to utiliu Ur. Wdsoau'ft piavisiou. 
! 

M. £e&rdsley, Esq., ex-prcsident of the Nitlaiul Congregational Council, 
% writes: 

hn loak (at maueh ahead and be qult« nm that a tuKgeation be makei will wckrk out w«ll. 
K that to make loo maay mtrlaioni b bad jtut bccaiue out canBot ItDciw the future. It la 
U erstrktioiu madeaquarterot half a century a(o would be unwlte oov. Tn ^vIjii advka 
fiaoA tills liiM I bsve aloajri (uucalvd to thera that It irould be txltet to trust to tbe Ivda- 
who are Co handle the estate .... io the iucure tbaa to try to antidpatc tbe coDditiooa 



ACIUmSTKATIOM 

nistration of such gifts may be conducted by the dcaor him«l[, during 

, or by a board of trustees, or a foundation created by him. The gift may 

ered by a bank or a trusl company under such condiUonB as the donor 

The gift may be administered by the trustees of the benefited institu- 

r tinder prescribed condilions or at their discretion. Robert W. DcP'orest, 

ident of the New York Charity Organization Society, the Russell Sage 

D, and the Metropolitan Museum, writes: 

gllffent tetut«r who withm to Wre any eonsidemhte lutn for public purixue* will 6nt adt 
Hr any existiiuc institution wbich Ite trosti cao carry out bi* ialrnl. II vt, be will leave Ua 
tt inuituti«n, and. nnlra* he clearly wjabn to ratri^ the uie of that tn«ney either aa to 
jtereit to tome ptuticxUar u*e, will leave it to be applied by tbe truiCcca of (bat iiutitutiaa io 
in. We mutt truct tomabody to carry out our ccDcial iatcDt and aa we caimol lorciea tuturn 
dd ^ve diacTctioii to thoie we truat to tuc tbcit beat judgment. 



caicifUNiTy TSirSTS 

! admhiistnitioQ of gifts may be committed to a genera) community trust 
le^xUnd Foimdation, the New York Community Trust, and some forty 
nmtmity trusts which have been CHtablished within the past seven years. 
jy the Cleveland Foundation has accumulated more llian tioo.ooo.ooo In 
or prospective funds, and the plan has proved so popular that within seven 
,t forty similar community trusts have been established in tlie United States . 
; dty of New York there has been established the New York Community 
which some oineteeo trusta companies, national and state banks are oow 
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Ktmg AS tmstecs. Mr. Fnolc J. Parsons, acting director of tbe Nev Y4 
Trust, in a recent pftper, describes it as follows: 

Quoting Iron tha TMohiUon ud detUmtlaa at tnut, the New Yoffc 
to ' 'Micour>«« utd tvrwnaU Ihe well-bting at tnknkiiKl. tnd primarily of ttu i* 
tamfriiimt Mr cily ff .Vrw h'cri oihf jli rUimiy. RMldleu of racw, color, ot uvail. . . ..4 

lu prindt*) ekmenia kr: the iMtiki aad traM eontiNUln who met u »■■■! 
tbe commiltM ol dlttnbutioD vliidi.iii Um lut analysit, cootrob the dl«trlbiitlMa(i 
who, under the coatral id the comntittcc of disiribation ukI tbe Inmnia, hu i 
Mctukl kffain ol tha bvit 

1 would «l*tvtli«princtp«I«lvijiCaft(D(iAkklnf|ifu throucfa dMcannnnityi 
fini, Mcurityol prtncintl ud ficnbilit/ in tlK um to wtuth tii« incumc to*y b« d«I.p# 
lailiecharliabkiMt; laooBd, tbeiongratttlniuIuttachAritJiIikciviQf byi^ueaaft 
uid tke icctunuUtioD <A > eommoB fund (nun tmdealxnuol sifts (cunt pooplt o( bittf 

csmasus op the coiocuNmr tbust pxjin 

llie popularity of tbis new pUn is sufficiently attestrd by iu xt^* 
seven years' time (romGeveland to forty other cities; but on Lheotlietl 
are being raised and criticifms offered by many people experienced in tV< 
of benevolent Rifts, chiefly for two reasons: first, the tendency to hei 
inBuenced by e^ronomic coniiiderntions and, second, the dsn^er thai imi 
trust may concentrate iu resources upon local enterprises to the ccdcal 
interests of tbe community at Urge, both at home and abroad. 

Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, D.D., SecicUiy of the Home 
New York City, writes: 

The oommunity Imit Micflipu to ibow people how to do xood in their 
undenakM to MlaitUArd dunAtlons uid bequMta trom uDccrtAlniy and mite In tbs futait,* 

havetruen which thcdonof or t«ttLtar did net loietM Thoc obfrcta are (ood bdl 

v«ty rtit dftDE«r thjit the term 'community' tnAf be tnploywl in *■ tiM narrow esncndi 
to overlook and nexU^ct Ihe freticr nfcd* of humanity which may not be ytai. u bwtd 

The term "Dommunity" if mtrkctd to tlie ii]«i q( tlie imiii«<lUt« locality (vilUc«,l 

Inwhicb >m»nUvn, !• too limhed an idea to lupplyadtriutte objective* atuJchAaaeli tot I 
coiuideied bcae\'QlencM." 



THS tWITOBM TStrST JOE PUBLIC USES 

In view of tbe wide spmad feeling indicated in the (oregoing coc 
Daniel S. Remsen, Esq,, of the Kew York Bar, has worked out a plan kali 
"uniform tnuta for public uses in a form desiOT«l to extend to ai] n»t 
national, nnd religious cburitin the full benefit now accorded to local seculitl 
by tbe niuncrous community trusts and foundations already established in I 
of the principal cities of the United States." Mr. Remaon says: 

Vat getirrtl cliatilnble IruilMshics, hiiwrvrr, Ihr. truil cnrnpt-ny or bank h«VM« i 

powm is the lojtical tnutec The cauie of litiattioiL . . . . hu ool in «eticT»l bvi 

ot (uch tnuts. but rather the lacli of tkill with which pattiruUr tnuti have been |itep«xed. . I 

Ittbefivei*liaU«lMlyMlectaodi:l«atlyalat« tutthuLubkpurjMM, it iril] be catnd< 
tbe other hand be iliall uowiiely xlect or badly utatc lifictiarilabic purpow, power* w[l| edai a i 
*nfot«eable by cvun, to conecl euch laulti and to m ajiply avaiUlil* tunde »» most nevly hI 
wiibea." 

The two diaits which follow, furnished by the courtesy of Mr. R{ 
in graphic form his proposition. 
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DISCOSSION 

■ W. Ktlta, Exttitim Sitrtltfy,Cf<i»ea «fS««i*t Aitmift. B*ili>m 

atini ot Doctor II*Tt'i tugfotioiu, for me. U (hat tn oUcI) he wirai ixilrwt llilnc 
nsleitiokenfthcpeo, llKubJMt ur] madt of liviosa truit land. D urine tbcbuadfcd 
I K)(i of Bectjumin Fmnklia ww to ftcmmvtacc. the Toutif aitiuD iiit>r*ntic« ec&Kd to 

I be helped', Ju»t u lurrly wilJ time cbangce tbe condttjoni ia which every oitici gift it 
T]je idul way to stabUili cluritabli tnuu la to pv ihcni into ptrmxnmt, te- 
t«dh«cidi, ifkvinjt Co »u(bfi(lucUr4e*atMl their «Mce*«or>« lariit meuutcot ^^KPttioD In 
iboncnietbt, Socul tcrvice Ii ut cxtn-hUMteu occu[i«iIan. As wch it Rqulres a 
be ai^lkitian ot taCameDiafy tnuU iberefoR ihould be Idt to tha found judsment 
^rbo accuklly bavt £l in chkice. 

m HUne ru»n thmt no doDor— nad th.1« U th« ttcond pnint I with to mtlkt — ihouM give 
be (odkl ptognm (m the Mmmualty [n ijuntion u aiipaMnt at Itut in guilioe. Sooie 
I ol BeodeRicn nibmjtted tomcihuqtiettjon: "Wc are truitiet uader t will Aiesldiuty 
totti •[■prodmalt'ly Iis^^.k^ U Idt to cbaiitable UMi Kcocnily. Tbe piitiEuUi applio- 
ulnul«. tt'efeelobliird tonufccchcaiipllcBtioRof thciruitinMmeloTmiaicinoilBl 
>y b» oainc, wbicb will rcijuire llut the principeJ be kept intact; but are oat olhenriM 
)U advice U) what It tbe beet ap{>lic«tloa we ou nuke ol ibli trual, In view ol tbe itecda 
ty a&d (he betl staadatda of wdal woik f" 

, aaJicd the eudc quntioo o( tbe ids aieadti comprUins the BMton Council. Don tn 
ir the coofcrencc, the (alliiwini; luggutions bad come En: a home (ot aged colored people; 
tituliun&l 01 Dlticniijic, foe chruukB aud Incuiables, a lujid to Le iuvntcd, tbe Idcome to 
rural reQrf [i-Lirpiuft din^ly or thto-ugh othet charilia witbio the tlitcrrCion of the trudcc*; 
?[ Vaj.ooa to a »o<.ial affcncy now !□ exliteace, no euBKeition as to (be application of tbe 
atablUtuncatofaMcUl tenter In the RoutbKod of Bovton as an outgrairth of erltlmcnt- 
n; the (urthrr devdopmeDt of an eiiatinjc diipeaiaijr; a prevtotoriam for cbildrtn in 

eziatlng tuberculoaii ounp work; tbe ftandaidifaiion and conduct o( public health work 
weea infancy aad kIiooI age. tbe Mme to be an eiteniion of eiiiting nUTunK and hygieu 
rchuB of property u a gift to an ceiatLog koclal agency, In «id«i to permit ck>*er phyalcal 
a group of agcndct; the Blablifchment of a fund, the iacome to be applied to geocral 
or clidilrca. the plan to iovclve the co-Diiliaatioti ot letvia now bdag rendered by aa 
ij agrndn; tba alablUhracDC of a Ktirt ol »imllar tenrmrnl ijuartcr* In variuui part* of 
aged men, women, and couplet, who would otheiwuc go to the abuboute. could be Riven 
inder guperVLiion ol a wiecled caretaktr and eipenaet beyond their ability to pay met out 
\t Itaining, plMcment, and incidental tdief of bandicapped percoot; a prorident loan 
Te to be apii-tied (o tide families over criiet without removing from their tbonlderi the 
inilbility for their own tupport; tbe devrlopirient of an iatLlEution with lome tiocpitat 
! car« of coDva1e»cc«ti: the con<tructloa and maintenance of a building to be held and 
ilquaitert for a group of tocial agencies; I he conftroction ol a rocmorial buUdiog s* a part 
in eiiating boy«* acbool. 

point la that a donor theuld b* latje^ade^ enough to ^vc where the todal profiram !■ 
thereby. In my dly the chroidc dck are ladly neglected. It b not a popular charity. 
lo doubt, woiiM torn hia benevolencn toward tbe c*f« of the belp1e*<, hopelew, and often 
I if be could Me Ibe field of need and tbe aodal tervice equipmeDi lor meeting It all in tha 



•ho have property which they an wlllinj; to tiun to community *ervice would give, (here* 
c the aofd b demanstnied through ratlottLil &tudy of rominunity needs; if they vould 
need ia giealeat; and &aally, if ttwy would give in Cniat at the diicrecion ol pemonj wiier 
are preaent and dealing with the problem — then «• should have taken a long urida tomtd 
fodaJ tervice of wltich we droam. 

[ THE COMMUNITY TRUST 

Raymond Moley, Dirtdor, tke devdand Foundation 

«ntanding of th« question for dUctusioo today is: What iliaU be the ded- 
»saD who has from |3£,ooo to I t,ooo,DOo to leave for charitAble purpoMi t 
en picaented by Mr. Norton and at/Klf &» to preaent tbe advutigei of 
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the two kinds of chuitable OTgaitizatioos which would n«ttiiml|]r i 
such a giver — the wellan federatioo or imioQ and the commoidtjrl 

It would be somewhat unlortuaatc if thit dbcuutoo »faouId unnj^ 
that these two comparatively new furnu of soda] effort are to beal 
•MkoiB after cuch bcquesu or that tbey should evar go be>-ond mM^^ 
C«di other io the field of social work. Their purpoaa we dificrcst < 
gent and their fields of action more or lesa indepeodeat of each othe 
dox of this paper to fJiow how they am in the future co-operate in 1 1 

The community trust has from the beginDias appealed partioikd*! 
giver— that is, as fortunes go, the person with lesa than a milbooi 
diarlty, as well &5 the more (or less) fortunate pcrsoo with more thai 
tbould Dot expect therefore that iC welfare fedcratioos scrioualy go i 
there could be a line of demaritatloo at $1,000,000 between the two* 
commuDLtytnisl is most dcfiaiLcly appealing tothesnuU fortune aa «cll^ 
and will without douht continue to do v>. 

Twn important considemtiuns which largely contribute to the < 
oommuntty trust and which have arrested the attention of prmc 
every where are (u) thcdoJi^ of the "dead hand" in charitable | 
omy and utility of combioiag many gifts in a single unit dedicated to I 
of social conditions In a sin^e community. 

The first community trust was the Cleveland Foimdatioa -rtiHh'"*'! 
tion passed by the board of directon of the Cleveland Trust Compaay. 1| 
formulAted and submitted by F. H. GoS, president of the Cleveland 1M 
formerly an attorney of broad experience. f 

The aim of the Clevcknd Fuundation is, in the words of Uie resolutiol 
to prondc a means of distributing funds for "assisting charitable and edoo 
tulions, whrther supported by private donations or public taxation; fa 
educ;a.liun, scientific research; for care of the sick, aged, or hclpleat; toia 
conditions or provide recreation for all classes; and for such otiier cfauitri 
as will best make for the menial, moral, aud physical improvemeat of th| 
of the city of Cleveland, regardlcM of race, color, or creed." 

I'roperly given for this purpose is administered by the Cleveland Trai 
which is ofUcialiy designated the trustee of the Cleveland Fouodaiion. 
may receive "gifts, devises, and bequests" (or the purposes enumerated 
gifts thus received are adminittered as a single trust, when the income b< 
able for the use of the foundation. 

The mcomc from this trust (and in certain cases the principal) is expe 
ing to the directions of a committee of tive members chosen as foUowt) 
mayor of tlie city of Cleveland; one by the senior or presiding judge « 
States District Court for the Xortbcm District of Ohio; one by the Prob 



tffible reception irhich the formation of tlie Clevtland Foundation received 
Bds of i»aple who were interested in sodal work of \'ariau3 Idnds and the 
bnontion of a great Quaker of umil&r foundatioas in other cities attest the 
i develc^ment of the community trust idea is one of the most si^ifi<:atit 
IS to social service whidi h^s been nude in k generation. Tlic l&test report* 
it about forty similar foundations have been eslAblisbcd in various cities 
the United States and there seems to be incna&ing interest in the 

the landmarks in this development has been the formation of the New York 
' Trust with provision for multiple trusteeship. Most of the great trust 
if New York are included in this new scheme which simply means that the 
iving wealth for poatcrity may select as his trustee any trust company 
kbes and that the responsibility for the financial managemmt of his estate 
his own ttust company while the distribution of the income thereof will be 
ommunity diftlributing committee. A few ctties hmvt recently adopted the 
a. Among these ts the Buffalo Foundution which now includes aU of the 
ies of Eric County. 
t which h most pertinent to this discussion h that there has been very little 
m the form of organization originating in Cleveland under which a major- 
distributing committee are appointed by public officials wbo them^clvea are 
■ to the community at iarge. There are one or two exceptions to this, not- 

few York Community Trust which has eleven members on its distributing 
not all ol whom arc rapousiblo to public oflidals but some of wham are 
by such orgaoiaatiom as the New York Bar Association, the Brooklyn 
of Art-sand Sciences, and a number of similar non-ofhcial bodies. In practi- 
y other case the Cleveland plan has been followed. 

(our of the community foundations have yet been able to accomplish any 
suits in the lield of social service. These arc the BuSalo, Chicago, and Cleve- 
[Ution3,and the Boston Permanent Charity Fund. The Boston Pcmmnent 
'und has an income of about $300,000 and practically all of this is distributed 
laiitablc organintiooa of the city, after examination of their needs by the 
it Charity Fund authoritlci). This ts an ejinmple of a fund whtdi is spent 

distribution among existing social agencies. The Cleveland Foundation has, 
since its inception followed the plan of expending its limited income in social 
the more iraportint examples of which are the education survey, the recrea- 
•y, a short sur\'cy of relief agencies, and a number of enterpriser which are now 
y, including the publication annually of a yearbook detailing community 
I narrati^x form, the publication of the Directory 0/ Communily Aflmttet fot- 
jcd by the Welfare Federation and before that by the Associated Charities, the 

of a study of teachers' training, and, finally, a survey of the administration 
n justice in CLcvcland, which is probably the most comprehensive invesdga- 
M field of the administration of criminal law yet undertaken in the United 
The Buffalo Foundation has entered a slightly more restricte<i field but baa 
I m the same general direction. It has published the Social Senict Directitry 
Tunty and is now co-operating heartily in a movemcml toco-ordinale the wel- 
des of the city, the director of the loundation acting as the secretary of a sort 
onic council of sodal agcndcs. The Chicago Foundation has published ■ 
imaiy of the Americanization situation in Chicago and has asaiatcd in bringing 







piibuc odiculft with powtrs of visitation aAd the requirement ^~aS 
audit, ia a more comprchcnsivT and perfect plan for protecting' UKpoli 
has yet been dcvued by a welfare fe<lcratioD. Tbe Clei-cUand FowU 
be iniipected at any time by the law director of the city white the hN 
pelled to publish yearly a complele audit of its receipts and disbcna 
dI continuing the comiuiriMin, I fin<ii no city where the public appoinll 
even a considerable minority of the governing board of a conununityl 
present division seems lobc largely between agency and contributor,! 
a snuUl representation through public officials or individuals selected ' 

The eo-openition which can eiist between foundation and fcdnat 
by the mults of the Cleveland Rc<:reation Surrey. Closely foUowinjj 
of the Recreation Survey, the Welfare Federation was asked to head i 
forces of Cleveland through the formation of a Recreation Couocfl. 
dose co-operation between tbe CleveUnd Foundation and tlie WeUaic 
an organisation was brought into being and Rowland Haynes was broUj 
to direct it. llic faundatiua thereupon withdrew from the field enlil 
Recreation Councit as a part of the Welfare Federation, the place wl 
belongs. Such initiation and promocinn the foundation can everyH 
leaving c;-cr)'thing that MUiqiesta maintenance to the federations. ^ 

After all, the maintenance of social agencies from year to year ii | 
Uon which federations can perform. Yearly drives instead of being dn 
cated should be welcomed as opportunities to educate the public in tli 
lems and responsibilities the solution of which can come only when tht 
ouglily educated by that sure process of paying regularly for ita 
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THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES— A 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



Frmeis H. McLean, Field Director, Amtrit^n Astociatian for 
Soeiai Work, /toe York City 

Broadly spcaVing. a central council may conceivably (unction 
deferent ways. These may be catalogued as follows: 






tMOdated fa the minds of givers with i»>-inii; for th« pleasure of people estiiely 
pay lor tiieli own racreatbn. Ait galleries, museums, educational projects of 
'try character can be supported by communit}' trxists nithout public critictsm and 
with a maximum flexibility of manaftcmcnt. 

5. ExperimenUl charities of various itiads can be supporte<l by community trusts. 
Enterprises which it may be necessary to support for a long period of ycar^ before there 
can be any returns, but which, if successful, might revolutionize the treatment of cer- 
tain diseases or the management of certain social problems to such an extent as to make 
unnctxs&ary many very commonly supported existing charities. In cases like this the 
'community trust can withdraw support when the effort or cxperimcDt pro^'es onsuc- 
ces&ful, and 00 pubUc criticism nted be feared because of the failure. With the more 
cotnmon agCDcics results must be produced ever)' y'Car in order that the public may be 
induced to continue its support. Whai we consider that much of the progress of the 
future dcpetiik upon pioneer work of an experimental nAture, it wfll be seen that we 
must make provision to place such work upon such a hasisas will permit its prosecution 
without fear of faitun:. 

6. A community foundation may even enter upon the more remote fields of pre- 
ventive soda) work. There may be some question as to whether such subjects as 
Etabiliziiig employment or cost of living investigation can be lawfully conducted under 
the term of charily. But it is quite obvious that enterprises of this sort which border 
upon the verge of political and ccooomic questions can be more nearly apprtachcd by 
the community trust than by any other local charitable agency. The fact that the 
Clcvclaod Foundation has entered into and tiucccssfully prosecuted a study of the 
adminutratioQ of penal justice, in which operation of courts, the police and penal insti- 
tutions have been brought under study, indicates the Kope of acti^^ty which the com- 
mtmity trust will permit. 

7. The community trust can undertake its work free from tlic distraction which aU 
growing coacenis have in meeting current needs. The group of minds which [s faced 
with the needs of meeting a current responsibility, with the constant distractioas at- 
tendant upon 5uppl>-ing the requimncntsof social agencies, if, rather a poor instrtimeot 
to use in the thoughtful, contemplative process of thinking through sodal problems of 
great importance. Marshal Fodi has said that he "won the Great War smoking a 
pipe," which is another ny of saying that, freed from the ropooslbilit)' oE supplying 
the needs of an army, he was able to dctenaine upon the stratcEy necessary to dinctj 
many individual efforts to a ain^ purpose. It is this tort of stiategy-dftcnninlnyi 
agency that a community trust can become — on agency wbkb can in latge measure bej 
relieved of worrying about fls own eaistcnce. 

8. I believe that no advantage Is more important than that the ^ver of a fund of 
money for charitable purposes be reasonably a*«an:i" ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ -' 1— -c 
of the organisation or the kind of organization wt < 

his bequest. Of course no one can read ihi- 1 

sideratioR the present state of charitable or(:.< . L 

at the present moment the most standardized it-i c 

community tnist. Of the forty-odd foundations « 1 im>> v el 

Cleveland Foundatioa in 1914. not over three or : 
respect from the form of organization provided fa 
I that a form of organization In irbiAm^tttttl/ ol a dl- 
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ORGAN IZATWK OF SOCIAJ. FOXCSS 



SEVELOPKEKT OT NXW ACXlVinXS BT THE COtnaCU 
Their cu) be no question of tke sunxaa of the couDcib in tbc 
uid oeccssuy d c iwlop rn tnt of ibe Geld by the mitiation UinnAI 
activities u requlttd ud u toon as the community may support' 
Id Columbtts the council ns officUIIy and entirely re^Modbk 
in the following right activiUei: general rcipttntiaQ btu«mB; AH 
puks snd supervision of recreatioo; medkal inspection of acfaook; 
Service to the Ctuunber of Conunerce; Bureau of Social Sendee ia 
of Public Efficiency; Childreo's Free Dental Cltoic, raising, indeed, 
for it; Citizens Committee of Juvenile Court; Ibe re-orfaaustioB ol 
Itself into the present CouncQ of Soci&I Agencies. 

Furtbennore it has purticipatcd in ttie uiaugurattoo of a £er» xA 
have filled in tb« gaps to its original social chart of activities and hasBot 
in connection with other activities. It has been the center of 
remarkable decade of growth. On the social chart prepared by cbe 
igti there wvre fiftygaptlbted In the social needs of the community. A 
nation iixltcated that thcM g^>& bad been filled and to some degne 
beyond what would be recognized as very sound lines. Thus in the 
there is now to be found the public defender m addition to the satisfactin 
listed in 191 1. A Psychologtcal Clinic and a Sute Bureau of JavenikAi 
to be fouod in the 6eld of defectives 01 oear-defectivcs, not thoucfat of a' 
only one field, that of temporary homes for adulLs, does there appear to k 
Bi^renl which is not aloni; the lo^cal Uncs fixed by the counciL Tbcniu 
municipal lodging house which was then sugge5t4xi, but there is an incmaeil 
institutions, two, however, because ol the colored immigratloD. | 

Through all this development the direct or moral inQuence of the cooniil 
where its influence may have ended, thai of agcndes created through ils^ 
begun ; as for example, the Social Service Bureau of the Chamber of Conunot 
Social Service Branch ol the ObJo Bureau of Public Efficiency. 

The Milwaukee Couadl reports that following the recommeadatiMN 
committees, the following eight new activities were established: Legal Al 
Juvenile Frotective Association; Centralized Budget; MSwaukee UlbM 
Department of Summer Outings in Big Diolhcis and Big Sisters organiaatit 
czl Social Sen-ice; venereal and psychopathic clinics; increase in boatdiag 
working girls. ^1 

SEOKGANIZATIOH 07 OLD AGCMCIES ^H 

In St. Louis reorganization has been cHectcd in a number ol instances,' 
connection with the clearing up of a batt mess in the rescue home &c!d and 
establishment of an agency which replaced the others, and in turning i 
colored orphans into a semiptacing-out agency under a Intlned case worke 

The Columbus Council was largely responsible for the reorganization a 
Employment Bureau into the City State Free Emplo>Tncnt Bureau. It alaC 
the war-time campaigns fur the Red Cross and assumed definite leadcrsU 
war-timt activities. It also broadened the scope of work o! two settleaH 
wide neighborhood representation. 

In Milwaukee the chief feat of the council was the \'ery radical reorganixi 
family sociaJ work society into an agency which was fairly adctjuate for ita 
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I absurdity. Also It reorgnaized the Registratioo Buraau and hu been 
'for the re&hapiog of bd agency for boys' wnrk whkh was most unsatis- 
: most important reoncanization utwJer central council auspices, apart from 
ited Charities in Milwaukee, occurred in Miimcapclis in the pre-war 
rBunmne Society did work for both animals and childicQ and tbctc was aliso a 
j^xotective Assucjalion interested in community problems affcctinj? children, 
^lelicate handling of some touchy people, including some heavy contributors, 
^rdinR of some sources of re^-cnue, these two societies were combined into the 
'rotective League with a tniined worker. A new animal society, the Animal 
ta^e, was established wbicb attracted far more attention to aoimal work 
>ld Humane Society ever did. 

tANTWNMENT OR COSIBTSATION Of AHY AOKMCISS nN>fECESSA»Y OR 
KUPEBTLUOUS OK WEmClENT 

St. Louis has anything de&nitc to report on this subject. 
K forced the abandonment of an expenuve lod^ng house for men under seau* 
auspices, against great odds after the survey had been made. 
B forced out ol St. LouJs a children's home, a settlement. It has been making 
W to eliminate another children's institution and a rescue home which did not 
» the Fcoiganizatjon previously mentioned. 

fSKENT AND INTZNSIVE DE%'KL0P11ENT OP CCH3PEBATIVZ KELATIONSEUPS 
BETWKEN ACEKCIES 

(raukee Kports next to the ezcbangc, the case coaferences ol case-working 
which previously considered closed cases but this year is uking up open ones. 

led not only to better understanding but better work and is reflected for 
in the fact that one ai^cncy has improved its records because it had »o UtUc 
vben the other agencies were offering so much. 

re ba%'e also been the South Side and Central Field Workers' conferences foe 
:rs, case and otherwise, in those particular parts of the city. 

Boj's' Workers' conferences and the Girls' Workers' conferences. Special 
rganizrd by the council, have had a remarkable career. The Boys' workers 
initely considered togetJier the further development of work far boys and the 
)llity of each agency. The Girls' Workers' Conference has been similarly 
a common program. The Medital Social Service Conference, a newer group- 
Jd also be noted. 

t. Louis the years which have been devoted to the establishment of standards, 
lUrvey which followed, and the various cooudcratioos of di&erent parts of the 
nee it was made, have left their impressive mark upon intensive relationships 
dopmenta. To this 1 myself wish to bear testimony, for I knew SL Louis 
had a council and tn the years since. This does not mean that all have been 
but it does mean a field practically transformed in its methods ol worldng 
and in its understanding of contacts. 

TDK OEVBLOPMEXl OP 8TAKDAKDS 07 W08E 

only way in which the sum-total of the results definitely accruing as to the 
B>' of Bgcndes in St. Ix>uis upon the basis of the standards established by the 
!es of the council may be accurately gauged is in a checking-up on each one of 
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ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 



1 1. A case co&fcrf nee of family, health, and other sgcacics to deal vnth i 
case probEems in which difficulties between ajfendes have arisen. 

13. This b only the bcfiinnirut in carryinK out recommcndatioiu which so far have 
been accepted in Me and id good faith by all the ageodea with the possible eac epttoa 
of one. 



prreuc DZPAannKTS, pxocrams o? legislation, akd spECmc Acnvmss 

or COITNCIL 

We have not Kpace to discuss the BCtj%-ilies of councils in these directions and pre- 
sume that DO conccivabic qucstioa could arise as to their functioning in these direction 
The Columbus and Milwaukee councils particularly have functioned ootably 
reference to developments in public departments and prograois of legislation. 

REVIEW or raorvmtiAL buuccts 

Though this has been su^scsted as the part of the program of most central councils 
vhich have been organized I can find that do central council has attempted anything 
in this direction. I believe it is a perfectly possible thing, but this paper is dealing 
with acrtualities not beliefs. The secretary of the Wichita Coundl, newly orgaxiizcd, 
informs me a committee will be orsanijccd in the fall. 

I have just heard that at a meeting held on June 17 of the rc-organiied Chicago 
Council, the new president announced that budget considerations and hdp m put 
should be part of the program. 

AQSHCIZS TO 00 TBZ EIOQT KIKD OT PUBUCITT 

With Che exceplioD of a scries of special meetings followed by the itauance 
pamphlet on Publicity Mtlhods by the Chicago Coundl. I can find no particular dev 
opments along lliis line. 



DisctresioN 

flMMd Sbtti. Sterttvy, C»u»til rfSaeUt At**ciu, Si. Im^ 

la tbs paper Jut glvta, Ur. UcLmui dull wilb iht Mtwl aocompDihrnBtt ■! or 
ealled Coandb at Sodal Aceades. TUi inforaution ft eccMdinKly hclpfol, foe it ibow« many 1 
atbuninctita. Howww.OMOcfloiSedalAitflanbiu)! inctdv th«UUai)iM«rnauBtiaa,WttlMi 
for a c»-apentlvt aSStdoa ol ladtX iffode*, woikiiic tocetber in uy oamMinily, vttbtn or raral 
(uActiMt of •om« «( tbo* coundb Inckiila toinl linaiulns •■ wall MjoiM »ttuk oa wvl*! pndilaiu and 
Je«at «nltaMit far tlw niilnf ot ttaadatda. Tbcretoie tlic npoM fivtn did Mit nvn tba whok Add |m 
ii dbcittM* only "wdar cmiadb. 

I ihall not tpiak. la tUi dbeoHion. of Ox accwnplUuneati mad* In tbt lold ol lolal ftuorinr. 
HowBrer. la tba ettlH wfwra Jolat fiDandoc U one of tb» fnxtlou oi tbc naitalUad oqtaaiaidMi, a cnai 
ouay aooompfahmfnti nay be ibowa. 

For wample, Id Ckvekad there ai« Ittaciiaaal croupi vuch *» dw AModuhw for the CH(q>U4 aaA 
DiMbled. CliildKn'f Bureaa. RoepfUl Cooadl, Orb' COuocfl. BmIUi Coaunlltcc. CUhUM*! i 
Coatacaca as KUtfitiiaur, Ceaunaafty rkftmn**^ sad Coatral I'ardttriBf burtau, ; 
able to ibow k cn>t aumfaet of ir&luklilc rrtuha. 

Then art two p«riau I ihaald like to brimt cmti 

FUiC, from tbe rcmilta actually lecured in tbOM dtl« olicri aicMcfaa art baaded^ 
plannint ud uiUttd attack a« problcnu and for the laWac ol Mandanll. atpcrieacc 1 
thai ibc "MUMJI" Of "tnferatloa" plan aboald be advocatod, aod dlin sot ibiwi 
trvll Id lake ttcpe In thii dlrettlan at an oily date. 

Second, m itihu fCl tofather on tble cenml evilMfl Idea. Thai 

A4iierkwi Aaiodattos (or Conmuaity Oiganuatioa, aad the Aoieti^^^^^^^^^^faviily Wc 



•cbtiM— which kTt putlcuUrly laWnaud ia tUi nuucc, bave, throuitb their vuiou vqtt d atc n , 
ccnmuliLlH ft mut af infannMion. The time liu come (or unillc<l action on the ptoblMU of oanunuiiitjr 
rsuiiiAtluii rtitlirf ili*n allowiru » dilTerrrin of opioion aa {vruUi (]ueitioii«. luch u (imiicial federation, 
9 pnvctit tnnay rommuniniet from the ullliiAtSon of the experiencGi which we jntRlly tuive hjul. We 
feiu tliemiil»tOi(touimimrtastiinavement lobe coaoenwdwicbotuiDdividuaJviewpaiobon the matter, 
t U Important that the joint metbodf worked oat by eacb or tbcM tuttloiwl Kgcacin be uKiablcd for the 
vocGt at the tnovcmrnC. 



r THE OHIO COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 

r Frfd C. CroxtcHf Chairman, Ohio Couneii of Social Aieitcies, Cotuntbus 

The organization in Ohio of several of the war activities was such as to demonstrate 

a very marked ivay the advantxi^ies of leoiiavork on the p&il of state departments 
ind state-wide social agencies. In that state a minimum of new oificial aji^ncies was 
Tcated to meet war ncede; but on the other hand, the executive office and every stite 
lepartmcnt co-operated to produce results. One private agency (The Ohio Institute 

01 Public EBicienc>0, for in.'itaiice, placed practically itg whole staff at the disposal at 
be federal and it&te Kovemmenls for war-vrork without compeDiation or rcimburse- 
aenl. 

The community needs disclosed and the spirit of service developed durin;; the vfur 
id a number of social-service agencies to expand or develop community proi^ms 
oon after the war. An incvitahte result of the many puhlic and private agencies 
(lidcrtaking to develop tiocial irork in communities teemed to be conflict of plans and 
onfusion of communities. Willi the experience in teamwork gained during the war, 
rh&t was more natural than that an eflott should be made to develop joint planning 
Jid joint action with rehttion to the social problems of peace time? The governor 
4 Ohio, having in mind the value of teamwurk, issued au invitation to all public aiui 
irivate social agencies havbg a state-wide program in that state to send delegates to 
. conference to be held in the State House on March 17, 1919. 

At the close of this conference, the following resolution was adopted: "That 
his body meet at regular intervals, be^nning once a month; that each a({cncy should 
tear its fuJ program through the chaiiman's oflice, and aUo supply maps shoeing 
nranth organizations in the counties.^' 

For several months the meetings were merely Infotmal conferences, but the 
■encfiis derived from the gatherings were such that the Ohio Council of Social Agencies, 
rhich became a dGlibcmtive body, was organised and a constitution was adopted, 
rwo essentials of the coastitution are as follows: [a) The purpose of the coimdl is 
o enable each of the nuocukling organizations to discuss its program and policies with 
thcr agencies of the coimcil, to prevent overlapping and duplication of sodat work, 
a enable the associating societies to co-ordinate their state «-ork and worit in local 
ommunitics, and to enable them to act jointly in promoting social woik in local 
onimunitics. (6) Action by the council shall not bind any agency participating in 
be council, ihould that action not conform lu the priadplcs or program of that agency; 
or shall any agency partidpatlng in the council be boimd to assume any financial 
bligations. 

Since the first meeting ia March, 1919, representatives of the agencies have met 
wnthly with the exception of August of each year and December of one year. The 
resent membership of the council consists of nine public and fourtecc private agendet 
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ORGANIZATION OP SOCIAL FORCES 



At no time has !t been felt that the Ohio Council was b finished organleslion. 
It his been and 5>tLlI U an experiment in a difficult field where the need for co-operation 
is uaivcr»aUy rccoKnixed. "Co-operation." as stated by one of the rcprcscntaiUvcs at 
tbe &r»t meeting, "is not just &n idea, but something needing mechanism and 
machinery." Carrying out this principk, tbc council has constantly striven to develop 
an organization which makes co-opcmtioo possible and easy of actual accomjiUslinient. 
The earlier meetings were devoted largely to discussions of programs which brought 
about mutual undentanding. With mutual understanding came mutual confidence, 
&i»l tlien came the possiblity of joint (jlanniag and joint undertAking. 

One of [be earlier joint undertakings was joint social surveys of communities 
under common guidance. Thc&e surveys, made at the invitation of the communities, 
were conducted in some six commonitics %'ar)'ing In size from a few thousand to 
approximately a qimrtcr of a million. It is generally believed Uiat nothing could have 
been more effective than such community ttudics in driving home an appreciation of 
the close relationship of all soda] problems, and emphasizing the necessity for joint 
pUnntntf and joint effort in individual communities. 

Scarcely a mteting of the council passes without the creation of one or more tem- 
porary committees to report on some specific subject a t a sub&equent meeting of the 
council. These committees, without exception, consist of representatives from the 
agencies most vitally interested in the particular subject. In some cases, such com- 
mittees are autborited to call, in the name of the council, a state conference of leaders 
in tbe particular field of work under constderalion, and after careful considers lioo ID 
titat manner, to report recommendations to the coundl. 

Practically coincidcn tally with the creation o( the Coundl of Social Agencies, 
the Ohio Council on Child Welfare was created. The most significant accomplish* 
ments of the Council on Child Welfare ha^x been the study of and de«lopmcnt of 
interest in: increased support for mothers' pensions; health conditions in rural 
schools; school attendance; juvenile courts ajid the probation system; and finally 
securing the enactment of very progressive legislation regulating school attendance. 
The same person acted as Kcietary of both councils. By its own action a few mouths 
ago, the Council on Child Welfare became a standing committee of the Ohb Coundl 
of Social Agencies. 

A few months after the oripujiaitioa of the Coundl of Sodal Agcndcs, two o(her 
state councils were created — one known as the Ohio Council on Women and Children 
in Industry, and the other as the Ohio Council on Family Social Work. Both of 
these cDundls have rcprrseotution on and work in the closest possible relation with 
the Coundl of Sodal Agencies. 

At the last meeting of the Coundl of Social Agcndcs a committee of three was 
authorised and appointed to arrange to put on a short course for attendance-officers 
In order to meet the demands crested by new legislation which makes necessary the 
appointment of a county attcndance-ufbcer by every County Board of Education. 

The most striking development of the CouncQ of Social Agencies is what, for 
want of a better niune, is known as the County Case Committee. This committee 
meets munthlv tbroughout the f oreoooD of the day on which the council meets. It con- 
sists of representatives from the state departments and from such private agencies as 
have contacts in a larger number of counties or localities. Thcrcprcscntalivcsarenot 
usually tht heads of departments or agencies — as b tbe case on the council — but they 
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KaXi (&mi1m with the particular counties uoder discussion. At e^ch 
.xee or more counties, agreed upoo in advance, are discuued. For each 
kl and health prubSems are prrscnteil; the county's social resources, 
cies and bdivtduals, are discussed; and a general DMtbod of procedure 



f Case Committee seeks to learn these local needs and to develop plani 
■■ local social resources. The members of the committee, by pooling 
■n and planning together, are able to econonme time and to render ft 
iTvice than would be possible through indiWdual and unrelated cBort 
the individual agencies. The County Cose Committee has been an 
3r in constantly keeping before agencies the needs of the particular 
aer than the extension of the program of any one agency. After some 
' dbcuasions no agency could assume a selfiab attitude if it desired to 
agency would de&ire to do so il it were possible to do so. Probably 
rtnients have derived even « greater benefit from the County Caan 
n have the private agencies. 

I get a measure of the value of the Ohio Council oT Social .Agencies to 
ch member was rrcently asked for a frank statement in writing covering 
»d topics. A majority of the agencies replied promptly, and the 
Bed are tummariwd below. Every agency replied affirmatively to the 
rhethcr the council had been of value to the agency and its workers, 
itated that the council had given the workers of that agency a better 
appreciation of other organiEations. With only one or two exceptions 
ittaches importance to joint planning in developing general policies. 
fs, "It makes for clear thinking." 

il has also sought ia develop joint planning in developing work in local 
With reference to the subject, one agency »Iatcs, "It prevents over- 
■t. It pro%'idea more adequately for meeting the real needs. It tends 
stondaxda of work Lu each community due to the fact of joint ubficiva- 
gendcs," Another agency tencly states, "It prevents duplication or 
igram." Every agency reporting, with one exception, feels that the 
;n a factor in placing greater emphasis upon the community and ita 
lan upon the oxtension of programa of individual organizations. All 
ing state that it is essential, or at least desirable, in planning to meet 
know the plans of other organizations. The information concerning 
■Mources in specific communities as presented in the Cose Committee 
reported to be helpful by all agencies portlcipaliag. 
w to the inquiry " Have you found a readiness on the part of other 
:o suggest work for your organiKation in particular communities?", 
!:port in effect that more might be done along that line. The majority, 
cr in the affirmative aod generally with emphasis. One public depart- 
"Yes. Tliey suggest more than we can handle." 
I of the agencies as to what they consider the most important contri- 
council are of interest. One of the state departments replies, "The 
ctwcen diSerent state departments which had scarcely been started 
t help and so far OS we are concerned is the greatest contribution for us." 
;a the greatest v&lue of the ctiuodl to be; "ita oppoituaity for Izank 
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dUcussion; lu development of understanding and of a tiuc social coDsdousness atooag 
social workers; its opportUDtty (oi pcnnitting us to sec the Jab of the whole state uid 
not only our particular job." 

No agency suggested any type of orjpiniwition which w^uld better Knx the state 
in this tteneral field. Sevetal suggestions, however, were made as to future develop- 
ment of the councO. One agency believes that "The weakness of the council has been 
that of failure to put into execution the matters discussed. In other words, the poU< 
cies that are agreed upon do not always get back into the couatica or local commu- 
nities where they should go and where local agencies are expected to put them into 
effect." 

A representative of one agency sums up the council as follows: "In general, 
I may say that the County Case Committee and other meetings of the Ohio Council 
which I have been privileged to attend have been a revelntion to me in the ponibilities 
of a much extended view of cn-operation. The County Case Commillee which 
corresponds so closely to our district committee in which family pro'blems are discussed 
seems to have the iame reasons fur existence and progress: first, a much liettcr under- 
standing of the individual problem; second, the co-ordinalion of forces dealing with 
the individual problem; third, the value in a basis of acquaintance formcfl by these 
meetings so that co-operation becomes easy; fourth, additional value derived from 
having one group of workers know what others ore dobig; fifth, the benefits derived 
from group thought." 

After almost two and one-half years' cipeiiencc, it ts believed that effective work 
can be accomplifiied by the Ohio Coundl of Sodal Agendcs, by continuing a& a 
deliberative council limited in membership; by pl&dng more empbaua upon systematic 
collection and cLcaronoc of information; by planning and acting jointly in promoting 
social work in local communities; and by discovering and dcvebping local resouices 
to meet local needs, rather tlian undertaking to adopt a imiform plan wjtbout regud 
to local aceds and local economic and sodal resources. 



DISCVSSIOK 
Simiet Scall, PnxU4mt. Ta*t C^amil «/ Suie-WHt Stti^t Afmw. OtUu 

Tic [ftct that the Otrio Coundl of Sodal Acmdt* wm ■ codnc coocera, and ihtt w* tarf the beneltt 
of M(. Cioiton't pcnooAlity duriait ■ vuM (oouritste.aJulitodniimUjr in tbetarnHtiatialiMit cmiBcil. 
TIm itnln for a coundl vu a ipaBUaeoiu am. Dwinc ■ preltmlauy moetfai( bi Sm) Anlmdo * m* 
ago [o^r Ibe purpoM ol ptepwins (or our lUK totdtnoxt. we lAcO Ur. Croiton to pfcwnl the vrpMMM - 
•mI Ko|wuf th«Oh[[i Conndl. AlUr tiauini biai, tt wullw un&niniaiik opinion tk>l« cauadlwMU * 
bM6d*l in T«iM, ui<l &t • tuet oMrioc Kpmmtitlvu of twenty-tbiee (ttu-wide aseodei wen f^ 
uil «a arEaouatioa prr(Kl»d. Thii iut«U cmlr dft tii&H a jtM — SqilanbH, Novtmbtr. Ji 
Uuch, and May — bcotiuc ol the diiUnce to bt covered io onr A*tc tNd tli«CDni(iURiiV(ly uiull BB 
ol irotkert now Id tV &eld. la Novvmbw, lb* ncatios ii l<aU in lunjuadiua vttli tV *!aU iuafi 
WltboM bcinf able at itiis dnc to note nany uconpGaliRieoU, wo da fed Uui li«iid»il tijilfcii < 
are, m bav« gone aa a vo]ru« «l dlacovtty. Many baw dbcovcftd atcflcica tltey did Ml kM« ' 
cxiucace. and othen bave a mtuli tiotctc idea ol tlw haiclioaa of aMondai wftkliUiij' alfdy kovw I 
Wc bave \T\itA to »«i our late* toward th« fodal pntbkna o( Xtn* ai a ■Mfl^hMfttTyinii lo it < 
el wrh otbet't way wbcn wc an mody obMtuctioB the ptogMu, m4|^^^^^^B^M)' wbu 
Dfcd to p>uh fotward on puticukr prablani. ^^^^^^^^^^k 

Anoot tbc conccmd icdoM o( tbe Mate council an: TtoMKlarM^^^^^^^^^^btbcrtati 
a Kbool of todal worbj tbt «uUUim«Bt ol ttAitdanla la oorrtctivi wnt^^^^^^^^^| 
cououtact nrUla dtstnicUTA Bovaaeou: iha wi a ju J w g oJ acUviiie 
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Koptcd tUEuUnb in woih wUb EuniUa*: and the prepftnuioci for * iainl iuTv«y o( Uerinn 

nic, iodratcU, •od hoiumi -coBditiuiu in % civvi ivbia ancl nital cintci. 

It ym^ pwptrHoiy wgrk hu Uid (oondatiau (or moR qwcific Kbicvancnts in the funm. 



H D. Lynit, B*KiUSn Stertary, WIu**j{k StaU Cttftrtna tfStcW Wort. UtHun 

livitie* ol the wendn douibcd by Mt. Crcwtoa luid Mr. Scott ouitbt to be curied on ta 
a the Uoioa. Prior to M»ith t, ig)o, the WUcoiuia »utc rotiStnoft wm merely a con- 
It wu not coBtent to RDudo thiu, and od thtc date a Mcrtt&ry wu lecured tod a plan for 
rorit wai outlined- Frem a total «I i jo memben, the CDnlcience Ii&> tiown ta about 800 
lembera, be&idei aoo elate, ofianltallO'Cii, aad [odcia. Tlicra are rttirtaentucivei In ovw 
Our k>t annual mcelincms attended by t.ioo people froen fj diflerent tocni. 
Lsaiuiea of tociai letiaklion Iiuliaied by the conlereace were paawd alaiMt uiianlniinisly by 
te this year, inciucUnK Ibe e»LabtiiOunenI oJ a fuvenile diviiioa tot ncilictedi dependent, 
bod I««bl«-tillDded cblldini. 

VKten aawll oneid ai the nuin defideiK>* In the Ohio plan that In commanliiet where there u 
t local iiit«i«*t tbi plane of the State Council ol Social Axmcio can alien ooC tie put iato 

tivity o( the WiaooDiin fonletence supptemcnu the Ohio plan and filU thii defidency, naraely, 
IT rural cooferenccs tl tociiJ work. A dUtria it selected which hat thiwn but lUtle laicmt 
k. A eaoifteua it amnfcd with iddteMS by rrprewntalivn of the iodal acenciei opetaUcf 
who tell Ibe people ol Ibenxnal wotit wtucb tbey can do to their conuntuuly. {Fouihundtvd 
te people alteffided the lait of these rural coole/encei from yt diSeient email lotnu.) 
n comblotng io a maa* attack, the tuciat agcnde* can accompUib bigtlhti nhat no ooa of 
BVer etect alone. At ■ teeult of thcM rural and diitrkt confcKiice* many pbaiea ol facial 
to neglected have bt«ii inaugurated Ln thcae towu. 



THE CONHDENTIAL EXCHANGE IN THE SMALL CITY 

arei F, Byingl^n, Diretior cj FttU Servke, A Hurican Red Cross, Hatumal 
Seadquarters, Wasktn^lon 

fneccding discus^OQ bos emptufized the ponibility of securing co-operative 
rough the central council. We arc now to cuosidci the way ia wbidi it may 
petl in. behalf of the individual tamily through the soci&l-ser\'Ice exchange, 
ange is a method by which the agencie!^ are cnalilcd to render more eUBcienl 
individual families, and may be adopted by central councils of sociu 11 agencies 
co-operative groups. The smaller communities to which this discussion is 
lave usually not yet developed central councils. 

aim of the exchange, namely to secuK the m&idmum service to families, is the 
tther the dcy is brge ai small and whatever the number of a^nctes at work. 
(ems of admiaistnLtLDQ, however, differ markedly in cttJcs with many well- 
; igeacies and in those which have few or none. Discussions of the larger 
I have been concemi:!! chiefly nith their tedmiriue — their (otms and routine 
>. In the small dty the technique is simple; the problem u how to get 
» inquire of the exchange and use tbe infurmatioo secured. 
}urse, the need foi a sodaUservicc exchange seems less obvious in a small 
Cy than in a large dty, since in the former there are few organized social 
people get together more informaUy for a conference; the families in need 
personally known so that there is a greater sense of tbe need for privacy; 
norc danger that the infornulion secured through the exchange will not be 
tly uied. 
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A rapidly mcTGa^sing number of people in smaller communities, however, are 
giving some service to individuiLls. A comtnimity of 35,000 may well h&vc an o^'cneer 
of the poor, & widows' pennon commission, a children's insLilution, an almshouse, 
a charity orgaotzatioi] society, a public-health nurse, a truajit officer, and a probation 
officer. In addition a number of agencies will be giving relief infonnally, such as, the 
cfaurcbes, the woman's club, the parent-teacher association, and Iralercal orders such as 
the Masons, the KIks, and the like. This community will probably not have more than 
two trained M>dal wotkers who are thoroughly convinced of the value of co-operation, 
who are in the habit of keeping records. Fetbaps even more than In larger com- 
tntmities there will be a hit-or-miss giving by bcncvoicnCly minded indit-iduals and by 
the Msai-aocial agencies. These people must be brought together to protect tiic families 
from unwise interference and to increase the amount of wisely planned ser%'ire. 

A few fundamental principlea may be kid down in regard to the organixation of 
an exchange. 

First, an exchange should not be started in any commuitity until there is at least 
one trained social worker. She will establish the right attitude toward the exchange 
■nd assist the agencies uung it to plan the service for the families in whom they are 
interested. 

Second, the exchange will usually grow out of an already developed optimistic 
spirit of co-operation and will not be the beginning of it. To set up a card catalogue 
and make it available to the community will not usually bring good results unless 
people already believe in the importance of woiluiig together. Tlie exchange is a form 
which co-opetation may take and not an initial method for creating that spirit. 

Third, the exchange must be started in such a way as to show its posiiivc v&luea 
to the agencies using it. Workers in small cities usually think they know all about each 
other's work and believe that their own service is adequate. Especially do specialists 
who are not very well trained fail to see that the information in the hands of other 
agencies wiH help them to do their own work better. For example, many truant officers 
have no conception of what the public-health nurse or trained family worker can con- 
tribute to their knowledge of the problem of certain ditldrea, nor do they always 
grasp the relation between children out of school and the inadequac>' of the widows' 
pensions. Such workers, until they see how information in tlie hands of other agencies 
helps them to do their own work, may coniiider inquiry of the exchange to be useless 
routine. 

Fourth, an exchange ts not worth while merely as a means for preventing duplica- 
tion of relief. IE it does not result in better service for families it might as well go 
out of business. 

fifth, there are dangers to be guarded agiunst in small cities, when people do 
know each other well. We must see that the records arc kept private so that we may 
protect especially families reported by the churches or fraternal orders. 

The agencies must handle the information collected in a s>'mpatbetic fashion. 
Unless the exchange is in charge of a well-trained social worker it may become almost 
a black-list of families, an untrained worker finding a family's name there feeling that 
they are thereby not "worthy." Instead of securing belter seriice for the family the 
ezch&oge may thus keep on agcnc>- from atlcmptiog to cope with a difficult situation. 
In discussing the value of ao exchange, we should emphasize the protection to 
the family which it offers awl the greater effectiveneu of combined planning. That 
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it preveot* dupllation of relief is an argument which should be usc4 va rare instAncn 

The cxchanR« canoot, therefore, be set up simply as a piece of machinery which 
agencies are invited to use-. We must suggest its organi^tion in terms 0/ service to 
the 2geciciK which u»e it and cspeciaJly to families themselves, malung it seem to 
grow natura.lly out of our needs and aur interests. 

I am suggesting two possible ways of inaugurating an exchange. In a communily 
having two or more paid workers, the exchange may start very naturally as a joint 
index of the cases in which they are ioterested. For instance. Red Cross chapters 
which have a public-health nurse and a bomc-service worker conduct a Joint index of 
families and each consults the other before enuring the home of any family which the 
Utter kaows. Similarly, la many communilies tlie charily ontiinizatiun secretary and 
the county poor relief official keep a joint index. When the existence o( such an 
index is known, churches and other agencies without paid workers gradually learn to 
consult it. Out of this a Formal social-service exchange may be developed. 

An even better method is to let it grow out of a family case conference, since tliis 
oonnecliott will emphasise its value as a factor tn joint planning. A rural county, the 
county seat of which hod a population of 5,000, had one trained social worker. The 
churches used to ask faer about their families, and found that often several of them 
were doing bits of unrelated work in the same family. She helped them voik out a 
plan by which each church took entire charge of certain families and was therefore 
able to give better and more intelligent service. To a card index of her families and 
those being aided by the county, she added little by little the names of those in which 
the churches were interested. The churches, the county commissioner, and other 
iodividiuls made increasing use of this index which thus became the social-service 
exchange. 

In larger communities which have several paid workens and active volunteers, the 
case conference would be a formal one, meeting regularly. This comndttee would 
probably make a formal decision to start an exchange, and agree jointly on its forms 
and on the method of organizuigone. Thbplan would auain, however,' grow out of a 
practical knowledge that they were all interested En ceruiia families, that each had 
some knowledge of the families' drcumtUnccs not shared by the others, and that the 
discussion enabled all to render service more intelligently. They will not then need 
to be argued into the value of the excliange, since the idea will grow out of a felt need 
and an appreciation of the practical values, which would accrue from its me. 

Orgftnttoiiou. — How is an exchange to be organized and maintained ? There are 
five atqta. First, the exchange should, as far as possible, be organized and supported 
by the aguicies as a group. The confidential exchange in Sharon, Pennsylvania, is run 
by the Social Workers' Club; in Alliens, Georgia, by the Community Council which 
includes such agendes as the Rotary Club, lifaiODS, Elks, American Legion, Woman's 
Club, Red Cross, and the various churches. Agencies which help direct the exchange 
are more likely to use it. If one agency such as the Charity Organization Society is 
running it, some of this advantage may be kept by forming a co-operative committee 
to assume partial control 

Second, the exchange should when possible be 6nanced by the agencies using it. 
I should Uke to know whether the agencies in small communitiea have found it possible 
to divide the ezpenxs among agcndca in proportion to the number of inquiries they 
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make. Personally, I should doubt the feasib^ity of this, since so many agencies make 
ooly an Irregular and informal use of it, Small contributions may be received from 
8 number of agencies once the exchange has established itself, but the main expense 
will often have to be borne by the two or three agenue» whicli really appredate the 
need. The C-ommunity Council in Athens hw a committee of six, rcfponsiblc for 
operating the exclian^, which raised recently (700 to finance it. A secretary' is paid 
$50 a month by the Red Cross and (50 by the exchange, the latter being in the Red 
Cross office. This secretary does etcnoKraphic worlt (or the Red Cross, is at the 
exchange all day long, and ss an additional service, she takes dictation on their cases 
for the volunteer workers of the other organizations in the exchange, the latter being 
CQcouraged to keep Itwir records at this office. This is an interesting indication of 
the increasing service which may be rendered by an exchange which is jointly organized 
and financed. 

Third, the exchange must b« ceotraDy located and yet carefully guarded from 
unwise publicity. For instance, it may be in the county courthouse, or the city hall, 
but only if there is a. worker there all day who wiU make it useful and give it protection. 

Fourth, a person is, of course, the crux of the whole matter. In small cities, 
wbk3i probably have only one or two trained social workers, the exchange is likely to 
be in the oiSce of one of them and largely to grow out of her activities. She is usxially 
the only person who handles the whole piobiem of a family; the otJier workers render 
specialized ser\-icH fitting into her plan. Vihtn ao agency inquires about a family, 
she naturaUy discusses a plan as well, giving iDfornutioo, and may then draw the 
agencies together for conference. In the naajority of our small dtjes, tlie exchanga 
has been developed by the Charity Organization Society or some other family welfare 
agency, since its secretary is usufiily the only person equipped to dcvelo'p its coDstruct- 
ive side and guard against the dangers suggested earlier. 

Fifth, the forma used will be very simple and are comparatively unimportant. 
The smaUer the community, the more inconspicuous a part of the operation of the 
exchange should the card indez be, otherwise volunteer workers will be afraid to use 
it, e^dally when they may have Qeighboily contacts with the families concerned, 
and would never put their names on anything that looks like a public record. In cities 
having a number of paid workers, they ahould use slips sinular to those prepared for 
the large exchange. In communtties in which it will be chiefly used by volunteer 
agencies, or by poorly trained workers, the telephone inquiry is probably desirable 
ilaoe It gives the secretary of the exchange an opportunity to sugftest how to make use 
ol the information secured. 

Since the purpose of the exchange is to Increase the amount of constructive service 
to families, a simple exchange may profitably be cstAblishctl in almost any community. 
The requiremeou may be summed up as follows: a well-tiained p>ersoa who b inter- 
ested in constructive Mrvice to families; some appreciation of tlie value of working 
together; a case committee or a community council to establish this habit; a simple 
office system, including a telephone and card index. 



DtSCUSSION 

HIm ByiflftoD dlKiuMd tbe theoiy of the *DcU1-«Brvic« ttchanct luul hu uked me to dul witb 
piactkal ol&oa dcuib. I nrprcMat u> txth^n^ o{Wr«ted la (tw ntuopulitkn citjr oi BrooUyn. andl 
ladwllnc tervicM to the cooaty ol Qiuaat ud lu •<l>kcm vUlaf bb, m ihat Um plu of wuk i* vptK^hla 
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^^^^ujpsMvcTluKunddc*. MlwBrtacteDliutoldyBawbryaiintcflkDHchufeandhMrtotfluiM 
it, Miy I a'Jr] th«t • MKcvtsful (KraUry may mil Iba lotuvlbl* nacbinrt]' cdM eo>«v»*tla«. biM th» 
Tftlue of ihc lervkc vUl aot be rMUatd ualut tibs adwa laodmrfifn pcrionat luithctorlljr. AeranUodr, 
wtwn pIiAtlng wi enhaag* Id ymr ooniiirai»t]r, ffwnfcto »dl year toni nnd> Bod fit yout thrai|c» l» 
thmi: uljaii fonu. publlchy. Asd eunuiM ol amice to your proUenu. Do bM aiiopt wholtMk 
noonunewlitioM of cichiftga oMtbodt UMd Is OMrbr ciiiM. One point fa UIm Hylnftoti't pkp«r mUbt 
bi ^mttfi with, that U th« nwd of Mcuriac to-opomtJott by the um of tbc "pnvnttion of dupljcatiun " 
ArKtunent. It ilioiJd oot be the fonnuwt ufumcot, but tinate to lay. uutead of banc obtoletc, it ia 
the Kllim point man mMy WHlinwod by boiL tnlood worker ind Uiiy. 1/ a uiktactory contact U 
eiUbltih^ In thb way. (mutant eduotliHi by the cKchanft ttentmry will broa<tes ib« worken' cob* 
eaptioQ □] tbe imwibJUly for otliu wrvioca. 

MaoAtetneni ol an cxdiance by a financial ferlerailoa ia to be approved, but I want to add a word 
of w&ndv asaiaat tbe daofM of pctmittinji Ibem to wield Ibe " hit itkk." Penjatent, patknt eSort to 
(odlvidiiala oi aceades ndll nuke tben iaiellifent, faithroJ loDowtn nuA nener tban by hAvl&i than 

t forced to <ue tbe enhance, 
la comniiuiiestioaa aad canT«tMtlons make tbe luen el tlie escbaaie (eel yovt effort u pimnoto 
co-opentiQa. Tbe tccrvliLry ibould nungle with her co-wotkera Eo underatand tbe phraatolocy of tbe 
apKiaUwd aroup*. [heir tnhalqw, and ibdr pfoblcina. 

Publicity methodt uied in befpfnit to ttininlale oe maintiiB Intereat in an exchange are monlhljr 
reports, annval repoeta, sod ciicuiai Ictiei announMawnU rvardlng chum of poUcy laade by the lov- 
entirv board, o> luterr.ent til ptn^cu made in the tacbance. Soch a neutral body can take the initiative 
in arimnciag oue ooalerente* in cciiaia localitle*. Undoulitedly tbe cicbanKt abould bold an uuiiia] 
mectlDi of all exrhMte memben; at lucti time ther ml|bt o8cf naesdona lor improvini the Mrvioe, 

tplan new ejrttemi, develop new polida, or <Hscuw tbe sxtentioD of lervice. 
Bacbance worbers nuit develop a lelf^anaclousnna of tbeir own. they must be wril oanaced and 
inU paid. Tbey ihould not be coo4idcr«<l clerical woiken ma»puUting a card-file, fa«t tl»ey ibould b« 
iQCOtntald aa aaabtaata to the ptoEeuional workacs in nvakln< poailble tba luUeat kind of Mrvlee to Ibn 
todnSdual or family in a cammuoity. 



JOB AN*D SALARY ANALYSIS IN SOCUL WORK. CLASSinCATTON 

AND DESCRIPTION OF POSITIONS IN CLEVELAND'S 

SOCL\L AGENaES 

Raymond Clapp, Acting Dirixior, Wdfare Ftdtralie* of CUvtiand 

Thii das^cation and dcscriptioo rtcw out of the aooual budget itudy of th« 
Welfare FederatioD of GevebiHl. Each yetit, Ln July and August, the federated 
■^odM prtpan pr^nmu for the next caleadu year. These programs, together 
with detailed estiinates of income and expense, are reviewed by the Budget Committee 
of the federation during tbe last half of Augtut and all of September. 

Each agency has a mnfcrrnce with the Budget Committee at which its own pro* 
gram is presented, service statistics are reviewed, and ^aancial estimates carefully 
tcrutinlud. As ninety agencies will present budgets this fall, it will be readily seen 
that no one committee could be expected to review all budgets. The Budget Com- 
mittee Is therefore divided into seven sub-committees, dealing with luadied groups 
asfollaws; agcndesdcalingwith girts; ncighbarbood work; care of children; hospitals; 
health; imtitutioos for adults (homes for the afed, rescue homes, etc); special group 
which includes the Associated Charities, Young Men's Christian Association, Legal ' 
Aid Society, and others. 

The salary and wage problem has always been a serious one with the committee. 
The total budget of Welliue Federation agencies for tgii is, in round numbers, 
$7,ooo,oco of which $3,000,000 or 43 per cent is for salaries and wages alone, raoj^ng 
all the way from 10 per cent to 100 pa cent of the totai budgets of the individual 
agencies. This figure does not include the Federation of Jewish Charities with a total 
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bodgct of lsoo,ooo and pay'-roDs excc«dInK $300,000, nor doet It count the value of 
board, room, laundry, etc., fumished to employees who live at la^titulions. The wlue 
of tliat auintcDaoce would add thrce-quartcia of a milltOD more to the figure. In all, 
there are about three thousand [uU-time workers in the Cleveland federated agencies 
and the responsibility imposed upon the bu(Eget committees of revieviing the salary 
and «-Bge urates for this army of employees 18 no small matter, especially as decisiona 
must be made by the committee in seven separate groups acting more or less independ- 
ently of each other. 

The technique of hudRet-mating and budfiet-reviewinR has develnped from very 
meager beginnings in Cleveland where wc have had to feci our way and be content with 
givdual improvement from year to year. Our budget committees have been composed 
of men and women who have been long identified as boani member? and committee 
people in social work in Cleveland, appointed for their knowledge and understanding 
of the fields of work with which their suh-commiitccs deal. Intermingled with these 
experienced people, business men and others have been added each year so that Imh 
viewpoints may be furnished the committees and new people given the valuable educa- 
tion and training which service on the Budget Committee affords. 

One of these business men appointed to the committee in igig was Mr. Richard 
"Ftips of the Joseph and Fciss Co., well and favorably known throughout Che country 
for their progressive attitude in (Eealing with their own employees. Mr. Feias has been 
responsible for working cut In his own business a lalaiy *D'd wage scale based upon an 
analysis and classification of positions. 

Mr. Fciss fell that something could be worked out by the Welfare Federation In 
the way of classification of positions which would greatly assist the individual agencies 
in arriving at a just and reasonable basis of pay and would furnish tlie Budget Commit- 
tee with some basts for |udgmcni as to the fairness of the schedules presented by the 
different agencies. 

It should be stated here with emphaait that the committee does not have in mind 
the etitablishment of an inOexihle wage scale to be imposed upon all agencies alike, 
regaidlcss of aUndartU of work in individual agencies, or experience and ability of 
individual workers. The thought is that a study wTjuld in the fir^t place bring to the 
attention of the committee and the individual agencies manifest inequalities in pay, 
and would make possible the csublishment of reasonable minimum standards as well 
as the determLnation of proper maximums. 

So fir, DO attempt has been nude to establish ranges of pay for any positions. 
What we have done is to list all positions in federated agencies; group, classify, and 
describe Lhem; and tabulate the number of workers in each position with the rang« 
of pay, shoving general average, towest amount paid, average starling wage, highest 
amount paid and average maximum for each (xisitiun. The way we went about it is, 
briefly, as follows: The secretary gathered pay-rolls of the agencies then members of 
the federation. These pay-rolls listed the various poEitions on the staff of each agency 
and iixrc on file at the federation office with other budget material. By going through 
these lists, notation was nnarlc of every position indicated by any agency. In this first 
opctation, about eighty-five puiLtions were found to occur in one 01 more agencies. 
Ko attention U'as paid at that lime to the salaries or WBge5 paid in these positions. 

They seemed to fall into certain natural groups and the fint grouping was as 
toOows: executive; professional; case work (or investigational); recieatioBal (and 
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Incatiooail) ; institutionfll; clerical. It h&s been recognized from th^ first that tbe 
tandardization of executive positioiu and «-ages should be the last thing attempted 
f, indeed, it is feasible at all, so such positions were separated from thdr natural Kroups 
nd placed in an "execuUve service." 

In this first attempt, professional positions were separated from tbe others because 
tandard* for these posituns have been carefully worked out and, in most ca&es, estab-, 
^hed by taw so that our task had been largely accomplished. This group was Uiuited 
professions recoRnized by law, such as physician, nurse, and lawyer. 

Institutional and clerical services (ormed natural groups whicli have been recog- 
izcd in most, if not ail, of the classifications made by civil service bodtce. The other 
lositinns were divided into the casework Rroup and the recreational group because 
f the diSerence in the kind of training required, degree of responsibiLty imposed, uul 
nethod of procedure in the doing of the job itself. 

T^e agencies themselves were roughly divided into the following groups: Buper- 
isory Bgendcs or bureaus: casework; recreational; hospitals; public-health auramg; 
nd inslilutioiis, this last including orphanages, boarding homes, rescue homes, and 
omcs for the aged. 

When this suggested classification, was presented to the cfaainnan and conunittce 
Lbe distinction between professional, case-work, aod recreational groups was ques- 
;ioncd, the point of view of the committee being that, while the tcdinique of these 
poups is diAerent, the training dissimilar, and established standards ^Tixied consider- 
ibly, on tlte other hand no one of these ^;roups functions properly with persons of Eess 
ntclligence and a stnaDer amount of training or a more meager background, than that 
xquired for satisfactory work in either of the utiici two groups. So the cUs&ufication 
ns revised: 6rst, case-work aod recreational groups were combined, forming th< 
locial 9crvi(!e; and second, the professional service was added to the sodal serv-ice into 
print we now call, for lack of a better term, personal service. This makes three general 
llvisfams of our classificRtion: personal service; clerical service; and maintenanoe 
wrvice. For the reasons stated, positions of executive responsibility have been witb* 
Irawn from these groups and, for convenience, placed together io the executive service, 
rbe descriptions of these services are as foDows: 

Persfinct tirviee. — "Those positiooa in sodal service tbe duties of which Include 
rendering truincd service direct to individuals or families in need of relief, advice, 
irotcction, or other service for which charitable and philanthropic agencies are maia- 
laincd." 

Ciericai tervice. — "Tbow positions which involve the performance of routine 
ipecialixed or supervisional work fnddent to organixatioa or office management, such 
is handling of purchases, records, correspondence, publicity, research, and similar 
TOrk." 

MaifiUwmce service. — "Those positions or emplo}nnents not included In tbe per- 
sonal or clerical sennces, the duties of *liose mcumbcnts include work incident to tbe 
naintenaoce or operation of institutions, or to the care of patients and inmates. In 
Jiis service arc placed misrellaneaus positions such as shop employees." 

ExKMtlvt strvut. — " Those positions in social work the duties of which indude the 
■espon&ihle charge of the operation of social-service agencies or of important districts 
» depattroents thereof." 





I the limited time at my disposal it is possible to ^ve only some of tlie luidi lights. 

With tbe clasaificatioD as it now stands, there are loi classified positions tor each 

which a desmplioa has been carefully worked out; 3,175 workcra in 90 different 

^ fendea have been fitted into these poaitjoas with only iC for whom no pkce could be 

^^■>und; 410 of these workers are part time and 2,855 ire *ull time. The salaries range 

^ torn nothing to $843 a month. The average monthly wage for all full-time workers 

> 9t 10. The number and proportion of workers in each group is as follows: 
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Tlie group rank is as foDows in order of average of salary as of February, 1931: 
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Please keep in mind that these figures represent cash salary plus value of maintenance. 

Comparative figures were secured from the schools, the public library, and the 
Department of Public Welfare which indicate that, in the supervisor, awistant- 
eupervisor and ageut groups, the average paid ld federated agencies is dose to that 
paid in the library, but under the schools and the city, while the range of pay from 
minimum to maximimi in social work is much wider than the range of theae public 
agencies. 

A cocipariwn has also been made with figures secured from twenty-four buMness 
firms, with the United States Civil Service, with seven Clevebnd public and semi- 
public agencies, and with six sodal agencies and federations outside of Cleveland. 
These figures indicate that Cleveland's federated agencies pay more than sodal agen- 
cies in the other cities heard from, but less than business firms, and the federal and dty 
govenimenls. 

At the request of the American Assodatioo of Social Workers, the Cleveland 
committee uf that organization went over this cbssificBtion and selected those posi- 
tions occupants of which they considered to be professiooal social workers. They 
confined their selection to portions the nature of which require attention to the sodal 
Impliuatiuna of the task, riding out bospitol nurses, tcucheni, and others primarily 
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IVISION X— tfKrriNG OF NATIVE AND FOl 
BORN IN AMERICA 

THE PRESEm* IMMIGRATION OUTLOOK 
A. THE EMIGRATION POLICY OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Dt, a. Sum, Soiial Service AUachl, Cseciui -Slovak Embassy, Waskingltm, D.C, 

The prolilcm of enuKratioa is as serious for Uic government of Czeclio-Slovakta 
U is the problem of immigration for the government and th<^ people of the United 
States. Czccho-Slovokia has iaberited this problem from the former Auslro- 
Huagarian Empiie. Austria left to the new republic an empty desk, as the Vienna 
parliament never succeeded in reguktin^; emigration for fear it would be said that a 
good law would only encourage emigration. Several times (uq i«04> 1908, 1913), 
the Austrian govcrnincnt tried in vain to get through various bilb regulating emigra* 
tion and so, according to the old Austrian constitution, the emigration remained 
free with the exception of some restrictions concerning persons of militar>- age. 

A short time before the war the problem of emigration became very serious in 
Austria, owing to a great industrial crim which arose there a* a result of the occupation 
of the market In the BallLiui Stales by Germany. At that time emigtatioD was greally 
atimulated by the economic crisis, which the German Steamship Companies used for 
an unlawful propaganda to their ad;-antage. From 1901 until i^ii, 2,191,734 f>crsons 
emigrated from Austria and Hungary, including 97,538 Czechs or Bohemians. Out 
of thb number only 4,813 Bohemians and 60,517 Slovaks returned during the years 

Hungary left CMcho-SEoii*akia two emigration laws, one of the year rgoj, the 
other passed in 1909; but in spite of the drastic provisions of these laws, 331,584 
Slovaks left their country from the year 1901 to 1911 — that is, over 31,000 a year. 
The principal reasons for the Slovak emigration were, first, the Magyar oppression; 
and fccond, the land poverty. The best land was owned by a few mcmbcra of the 
Hungarian aristocmcy, leaving very little, and that mostly In the mountains, for the 
Slovak peasant. There were cases of 70,000 hectares being owned by one individual. 

The war stopped emigraCion entirely. With the opening of the frontien, after 
the war, emigration fram some parts of the new Cscchc-Slovak Republic, established 
from the ruins of the old .\usin>-IIungarian Empire, began afresh. There is, however, 
a difference between the emigration from Slovakia and Carps tho- Russia and that 
from Boheima, Muravta, and Silesia. From the Utter there has been practically no 
emigration since the war, while it was resumed in considerable proportions from 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia in the second half of Uic year 1930 and in the first 
months of the year 1921, While, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, the total 
number of Czecho-Slovaks admilled to the United States was 5,746, there were 
admilted liom the £rst of July till the Ihirty-fint of December, 1920, 13,019, ftlmoat 
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ORGAMZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 



Inteitftted only in the aecds of Uie individiuU, but tacludiag the public-health ourse, 
hospital sociaI worker and others whose job requires attentioD to family and cooimuitity 
relations and candiLions. 

EliminHting the executive icr\Tce from all the foUowing figures, of 3,500 non- 
executive full-time cmplo>'ees of social agencies, only 370 are professional social work- 
en. Of 573 in the agent group, averaging Si33 a month, there are iij social workers 
who average tiiS. Of 167 in the assistant-agent grade there are only tj social vorkcn 
whose salaries average (104, compared virith Siii for the group as a vbole. Of 65 
secretaries, JO are professional social mirkera with $if)4, as ngainst (159 for the (ecre< 
tary group as a whole. The average prufessional social worker in a federation agency 
gela$i35 a month compared with $110 forallemployees, fiiofor the public librarian, 
and $148 for the public-school teacher. 

For the budget study this fall, we plan to prepare charts in duplicate, ha vine 0Q< 
ready for each agency as it appears before the committee. These charts will show by 
means of horizontal bars, shaded or colored, lor each position in the classilicatioii the 
lowest and highest wages paid by any agency, the average beginning salary, and a%'er- 
age maximum, and the general average. By means of pins wc expect to show the 
number of employees in the staff of the particular agencies under discussion, the posi> 
tions they occupy, their proposed salaries, and the way in which those salaries compare 
with what others receive for similar work. That may lead further. At least, 
we hope so. 
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These &re the natural cjiases of eQugra.tion, and m luch casei emigntloD mostly 
j contributes to ihe healthy balance of ecoDomic conditions between various countries. 
' Tliere an: also, however, artificial cautts of emigration which can and must be remedied 
by a lair, in order to protect those citizens who want to emigrate, and throufrh (his 
protection, to prevent the wasting of national property. Unnecessary and harmful 
emigralion, equally so for the emigrant and for the nation, Is provoked by the steam- 
ship companies and their unsxmipulous aj^ents, who consider no other interest.^ than 
their own. In such cases the law must interfere. The tendency of the new Enu^rra- 
tioo law, which is bein^ prepared by the Czecho-Slovak (^vemment, is not lo forbid 
emigntioii, such a measure being ab&olulely futile, but to limit it in all cases where it is 
BTtifidjiJIy provoked, and to organize it for the benefit of the emlgranl and of the nation. 

The following arc the principles of the new Ci£cho-Slov&k Emigration law: 

First, the law gives a dear definition of who is lo be considered an emigrant, 
saying that an emigrant is a pcrwn who leaves the terriCor)' of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic in order to seek hU livini; in a forei|^ country. There is no diitinc* 
tioD between Czedio-Siovak citizens and foreigners; the btw protects everybody: 
the penon who has a domicile in the territory of the Czecho^lovalc Republic, thou^ 
a foreigner, the person pafsing tJirough Czocbo-Slovak territory, no matter if he is 
leaving forever or only for a short time or for a long time. PracttcaJly ever)' person 
who ia traveling as a steerage passenger, or as a passenger of a class corresponding 
to the steerage, b considered an emigrant provided that it is not self-evident that such 
a person is traveling for other purposes than to seek a li%'ing in a foreign country. 

Second, the law provides for freedom of emigration, with the foElowicg exceptions: 
(a) persons of "military age" (from seventeen to forty), who If they want to emigrate 
in oftld to obtain foragn dtizcn&hip, must have a special permission from the Ministry 
of National Defense; (6) minor persons when they arc not accompamod by their 
father. In such cases the court acting as guardian of such a pcr^n must first give con- 
sent to his leaving the country. For peisona over eighteen years old, such consent is 
not required tf they dcsre to emigrate to another European country. Minor women 
and girls and boys under sixteen years of age can emigrate without their father or 
mother only if accompanied by a reliable person, who wHl bring them to their place ol 
destination; (e) persons who are in confiict with the criminal law; {d) persons who, 
by law, have lo care for other persotu; (e) persons who arc incapable to a certain 
extent of earning their Living; If) persons who would be likely to iirrive at their destina- 
tion without means of livelihood; (|} persons who would be refused entry by the 
country lo which they wish to emigrate. 

.According to the law of Febntrary i^th. i02O, No. ixi, paragraph itc of the 
Czecho-Slov-ak coDstJtutioD, the freedom of emigration can be limited only by law. 
Emigration, however, can be restricted so as not to permit it in certain territories 
where the life, liberty, or the moral interests of citiicns might be endangered. Emigra- 
tion can be directed along certain lines, which it would be in the interest of the emigrant 
to use. Every emigrant who ie a Czecho-Slovak citizen, must be provided with a 
special emignCioD tnveling certificate as an es K Ptlal documeoL Foreigners will 
not receive these certificates. 

Third, the law provides tiut reliable information regarding the conditions in the 
oouDtry to which the person desires to emigrate be fumisbed by a disinterested private 
office under the control of the govemmenL 
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Fourth, the bw ftUo RKuUlei the ca-operation with nrious voluntary iiig,iiiiH 
tions and institutJODS, to protect the emigrants on tlicir jaumey, especially a the 
porUi, ucbtlo; them te tbdr dilScultlcs, and if ntctssAxy grnDting them fi" ntfh l 
support. It also rrgulata the conduct of the asylunu and infonnatioo ofiiccs. 

FUth, the law forbids unconditionaUy all propaganda for colonization In ovenai 
countries. Colonixntton is pennitted in European countries only with the cooKBt 
of the Minister of Social Welfare. 

^th, the hiring of worklngmeo for traosouriac countries ia forbidden. Fo 
Eunpcan countries the hiring of laborers from Ciiecho-SlnvakU can be done ooly 
thnuih the Ministry of PubUc Works. In order to protect the woikin^men going to 
foreign rounlr^rs, the bill prescribes that every Tmrkingman, before tea\'ing Ciccbo- 
Skjvnkia must receive a copy of a written labor matract in his language and tQ the 
Unguage of the employer. Only the public labor exchange, under the control of the 
Wnlfttry of Social Welfare, are authorised to engage worlcingmen for foreign COttOUitti 
thus protecting them against exploitation by foreign employers. 

Seventh, the law pays special attentkin to the mnsportation of the einigiants; 
regulating not only their traosportatloQ across the sea, but also on land. U'iihout a 
special liceiiK Issued by the Ministry of Social Welfare, no steamship cotnpaay will 
lie nulhuriied to transport emigrants from Cxecho- Slovakia. Foreign steamship 
OORtpanies which receive a licenoe for Czecho-Slovakia must he represented by % 
CMchft^Iovak (ititco, who will have lull power to act as agent for the company 
ud must also have unlimited authority to act before the Ciecbo^Iovak courts. The 
•gant must be auUiorizcd to faciltlAtc control by the Czecho-Skivak government in 
the anugementl nude by the companies in foreign ports, and be able to execute 
all dutWs fanposed on the company by the Csecho-Slovak laws and regulalioas. 
lioBnses will not be given to those who desire to obtain them for purposes of coloniia- 
tloa In other countries, nor to those whose business it is to make propaganda for the 
steamship oompanirs. Such persons will not l>e allowed to act as agents or rep- 
teacnlalives of the licensed transports (Ion companies. 

There Is no tendency to concentrate the transportation of emigrants in the faailds 
o( MM itn^ iteamahip compuy. The government believes in healthy competition. 
The coQipony need not necessarily own its own ships (thrsc may be hired), but it is 
tSMniiat tlul the t-otupany be in a potiUon to transport the emigrants according to 
the promions of the emtgmtion law. The license will be iuued for one ye*t and a 
deposit of ten thousand C'xccho-Slovak crowns will be reiiuired as a guaranty. 

Excepting in Prague, the establishing of Enugration oQiccs will be allowed only 
with Ibe consent of the Mintstr>- of Social Welfare and Ihen only tn the capiuls of the 
pro\'ince*. The director of such a branch must be approved by the Mijiister of 
Social Welfare, whu may at any time ask for the dismissal of such a director or any 
other of&dal of the bnnch office. The employees in the ofBces of the Inuispartalion 
eompaniet must have fixed salaries and ate not allowed to have any other occupations. 
The tourists* offices ore forbidden to sell steerage tickets, or of a class corrcspooding to 
the steerage, IS well as to sell any steamship tickets to emlgraau. The steamship 
companies are prohibited by law from making any direct or indirect propaganda in - 
Older to esUce people to emigrate. No Information whsiaocvcr may be given to 
uybodx eicrpt upon request. The only information that can be given under these 
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dtcucoataRces is th« name and aiMress of the steamship con^>any and of their offices, 
the timetihle ior the respertive lines, the sif^is of the ships, and the terms of trans- 
portatioR. Any attempts to persuade persons to emigrate by praising the condition! 
in foreign countries, false letters sent hy relatives In order Co encour&ge emigration 
will be prosecuted by Uw. Representatives of the stcAmship con^anies ftre forbidden 
to buy or cxchitnjcc any property belonging to the emigrants, or to give any money on 
credit to them, either directly or through middlemen. The kw excludes certain persoikt 
from transportation — for instance, those who are forbidden to emigrate, those wboi 
do not paf>sess Uie required emigration traveling certiiicate, those who desire to emi- 
grate only be<:Ause a free passage has been offered to them. A written tranaportatioc 
contract belwcen tlie emigmnt and the steamship company must be ^goed witbout 
delay after the emigrant has fiilly paid his tnLQSpo nation expenses, and must be handed 
to the emigrant before he leaves the territory of thi* Czecho -Slovak Republic. 

The bill provider lor cajics in which the steamship company is required to refund 
all or part of the transportation expenses to the emigrant, and in irliich the company 
has to re-troitsport the emigrant to his domicile, also in cases where the departure has 
been delaj'ed or canceled, or the journey cannot be continued. 

The Cransporlution torlS must be cummunttrated to tlie Ministry of Social Wdfare 
by a steamship company, at least two weeks before it becomes effective, and the 
miiii.itry may, within anotlicr two wocks, orticr changes to be made in the tariff. It 
is unlawful to demand higlier rates from the emigrants than those gi\'en in the tariff. 
If the steamship company undertakes the transportation of a person who is not allowed 
Co enter by the immigration authorities in the foreign port, the company must transport 
the said person back to his or her domicile, free of charge, and if the domicile is in a 
foreign country, as far as the Czccho-Slovak frontier. It is unlawful to sell or use 
Clc&cla of stacuhip compaitieB that have qo license for the Cxccho-Slovak Republic 
The sale of railway and other tickets to emigrants before tliey reach the port of their 
desdnation is unlawful, except when the emigrant has made & contract with Uie com- 
pany to traiksport him from the port to his place of destination. Ships carrying 
emigrants must provide a physician and fulfil the neccsEar>' sanitation requirements. 
Before they board the ship the emigrantt must undergo a medical examination. The 
steamship company must allow the inspectors appointed by the Czecho-Slovak 
government to travel free of charge second diss, in accordance with the emigration 
laws and regulations for Czccho-Slovak emigrants, and sec that these law-s are respected 
during the journey. In order to facilitate the return of emigrants to the old country, 
the steamship companies will transport a certain number of Csecho-Slovak citiaenx 
indicated by the Csecho-Slovak legatioits or consulates for ntransportation for 
half the transportation feet. This number will be in proportion to the total emigra- 
tion. 

Homes for emigrants and hotels and restaurants used by them, arc also fubject 
to the control of the law, the intention of the government being to concentrate the 
emigrants only tn such places as are aafe^uaided from a sanitary and moral stand- 
point. 

Eighth, violatioa of the emigration kw and regulations will be prosecuted in the 
courts in the case of imlawful propaganda to stimulate emigration, white slave traffic, 
hiring of young persons for work in foreign countries, and all other violations will be 
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B. THE PRESEXT OUTLOOK FOR IMMIGRATION FROM JUGO-SLAVIA 

BranJco LatarrmUht Consul General, Chicago 

Why did the Jugo-Siavs come to this country? The principal reasons arc of 
economic and political oatuK. As is well Lnown, the greatest part of the prc^^t Jugo- 
Slam formerly belonged to Austria-Hunpiry. The present Jugo-SUv territory 
measures about two hundred and fifty thouund square kilometers, but only eighty 
thou<^nd kilometers measured the territory upon whiL'h the only Jngo-SIav common- 
K'ealtli was lociited before the great vrorld-u-nr. The rest wiu under the Austro* 
lIungArian Empire. Jiigo-Sln%-{j3 numbers fourteen million InhabiCantE, but barely 
&w million of them were in the independent kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro. 
The system of colonizing the Germans and Magyars upon the most fertile soil, entirely 
distcprding the mteic&ts of our farmers, as well as the system of economic and political 
oppmaion practiced by Austria-HunRar>- in the subject provinces, bas forced many 
Jdgo-SlavB to emigrate. They went to Nortli and South America, Au»lnilia, Africa, 
etc They went there to cam their daily bread under better economic &cd political 
conditions. 

Such emigration from the Jugo-Slav territories, then under Austria-Hungary, was 
especially large at the end of the last century, and up to the year ig 14 it became larger 
and larger. One million Jugo-Slavs were scattered throughout tlie world at the com- 
mencement of the world-war. The greatest number of tfaem came co this free America, 
to find more bread and more liberty. The stronger the colonization By&tcm which, as 
said, was practiced by the Austro-IIungsriaa government against the interests of our 
people, the greater the number of the Jugo-Slavs in America. This is an established 
fact. When the liistorical statistics, dealing with Austria-Hungary and lier emigration 
problem, are studied, it is noted that the numbers were growing rapidly. While the 
data for the year 1870 show that only 7,Soo immigrants came into the United States, 
the figure for the period of iS7i~So dimhs to about ;o,ooo, and after that period it 
climbs higher and higher tiEl it records 3,300,000 for the period of igoi-io. Included 
in this number are mostly the Slav peoples of Austria- Hungary: Jugo-Slavs, Czecho- 
slovaks, Poles, and, finally, Koum^niana and other dependent nationalities. 

At that time, and especially after the year of t^ioS, when Austiia-Bungary annexed 
the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegi3\'ina, the number of emigrants from these Jugo- 
slav territories became so great that a real panic prevailed among those Jugo-Slav 
iotellectuaU and patriots who happened to be in Austria-Hungary. The hope for 
liberty attd unity with Serbia and Montenegro was lost, and the exodus was such tliat 
it looked likea general flight. The Jugo-Slav patriots created a whole literature about 
this lutional danger, at that time. One of the greatest Jugo-Slav poets wrote a drama, 
entitled: "Stay Here!" His intention was to stop the emigration. The cry of the 
moment, due to the great colonization movement which «na instigated by the Austro- 
Himgarian government, was: "To Americat" Such was the cry of the whole nation. 
Great was the number of the people who at that time came to America with the inten- 
tion of staying here forever. Whole villages came, and the Germans and Magyars took 
thdr places. The Slovenian poet, Ivan Cankar, expressed his pain in the following 
lines: 

"Hundreds are gomg day after day. 

¥ou would think the plague is pursuing them." 
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The best proof t^at the economic rcusnns (In other wonls, the Austro-Hungarian 

^rstem of scndiDg the Germans and Majo'ars into Slav districts) were the principal 

of our people's emigration to the United States is the following fact: the people 

not emigrate from Serbia, which was a free and indepcodcDt Jugo-Sbv state. 
There are very few immigrants who came from Serbia, a land of economic and |)olitical 
freedom. There were only about i,}ooof them in the United States. Serbia wds free; 
the agrarian question was solved way back in the year iSof.duTing the uprising against 
the Turlu. It was guaranteed by law that the peasant's Ove acres of land, two oxen, 
and a plough could not be sold under any circumstances, l^ese were the reasons 
why the people did not go away from ihcir homes; they had bread and liberty in 
their own native land. 

According to the statistical data at hand, the Jugoslav's in this country, as I said 
before, number about five hundred thousand. These people arc mostly common 
laborers. The mines and factories throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Minne* 
sola, lUInois, etc., are full of ihem. Only a small aumber of our people settled down on 
the farms and became American fanners. Such farmersare mostly in Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado. Some of them, who came from Dalmalia, are engaged in fisheries 
in California. But about 90 per cent of our people now in America ore common 
laborers. AH of them wen: vcr>' loyal Americans. Many of tliem became naturalized 
American citizens. When the United States entered into the world-war, in 1917, and 
called their people to defend the Stars and Stripes, about twenty thousand Jugo-Slavs 
responded, ready to sacrifice their lives for dviliration. Their records are splendid. 
The second most distinguished recipient of the " Ccingrrssiunal Medal" was a Serbian 
from old Serbia, for whom the city of Chicago, when he returned from the battlefields 
in France, prepared a coloasal demonstration. The Jugo-Slavs did not hesitate to buy 
American liberty bonds either. Their subscriptions total, according to one estimate, 
about $50,000,000. And at! Jugo-Slav newspapers in this country, and tlierc are about 
thirty of them, made a s|>leiidid showing during the war. When nut helping their 
"new country," they were always ready to help their motherbnd. 

A great number of American Jugoslav's joined the colors to fight, as votunteen, 
for the liberation of all Jugo-Slavs, and for their unity into one dear Jugo-Slavia. They 
grew in numbers until, during the yeare 191J-18, there were about fifteen thouvind of 
them. Their contributions to the funds of the "Serbian RcdCross" were very liberal; 
they contributed huge funds to the "Jugo-Slav Committee," whose propELganda during 
the war, helped our cause greatly in foreign countries. They contributed and ore still 
contributing funds for the support of our war orphans, etc. 

Our nation is united today. One of the principal causes of our people's emigration 
does Qot exist any more: Austria-Hungar>' is gone. But all the evils did not go with 
her. Such evils are the great landed ettates which are located in certain parts of Jugo- 
Sla^Ha, But our government hM tl4rted an agrarian reform movement. We have a 
new miaiatry which is callrd the Ministry for Agrarian Reform, the duty of which is to 
solve this problem right and speedily, 

Historically, the agrarian problem of Jugo-Slavia grew out of the policy of economic 
oj^tression and colonization which favored the Germaus, Magyars, and Turks, 
which was followed by .Austria-Hungary, as well as by the Turkish Empire. In 
addition to this, great landed estates were gi^'cn to .Austro-Hungarian or Turkish 
patriots, who distinguished themselves In wars, ot on whom the crown itself cost a 
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gcDerous eye for some reason or otiiei. This Is the ori^ of the present great land 
holdings in Jugo-SIavia. Uj 

Out new country has a new policy: "The land should belong to those wlio are tlltt 
culti\*atora of the land." The prindpk of small farms which predominated in the 
Serbia of pre-war timeSt and wiiicti guaranteed liberty as well as the land to the peasant, 
b settinff a foothold now throughout the whole of Jugo-SUvia. The great landed 
e&lates are either taken away from thuir holders or bought from them and dixidcd, in 
the first pbce, among the poor warriors and volunteers. After they have received 
their shares, a general distribution of land among all of thow who are in need of it will 
foUow. Our country, which is today exdusiveiy an ai^ricullural country, has a govern- 
ment which is of the opinion that all the reasons which our people had for going to A^ 
Minui, South iind North America, during the reign of Austria- tfungary and Turlcey, 
win cease to exist if the above ideas arc put into practice. Success has been evident 
from the beginning. Although the solution of the agrarian problem is juat started io.^ 
our countr>', the people have started to go back to their motherland in great numbei 
From the beginning of the liberation till the present tine, about seventy thousand Ji 
Slav immigranls have returned to Jugo-Slavia. 

These returning immigtanls, and cspedaily those coming from the United State 
are a real blcs&ing to our commonwealth. Tbcy arc taking the places vacated by those 
heroes who sacrificed their lives in the wars, and such places arc vcr>', very numcrom. 
They are bringing in new methods of work and new experiences. Due to the fact that 
these pcopk worked in mines and factories, that they were farmers and merchants in 
America, the>- will be the pillars of our industry, especially the mining industry. Our 
country is full of coal, iron, copper, gold, and other metals, and witlt the help of thest 
txperifflccd workers, as well as with the help of domestic and foreign capital, our indus- 
try will progms, and we will be then, in both agriculture and industry, what we are 
only in agriculture at the present time. America has changed our men. They ar« 
able to do many things which they did not know how to do before. And charitable 
America, which va vcr>' generous to our orphans, will, in the above described manner, 
help to reconstruct our country, which suffered more from the ruinous war than any 
other country iu Europe. But even the Jugo-Slav who has settled down and become 
an American citizen re|)resents a gain for both countries. He will know how to tnake 
.Americans interested Ln our industry and commerce. The third group of Jugo-SUvs, 
namely, those who wijl come to this country in the future, will be a strong bridge 
between the United States and Jugo-Slada, and our men will cross that bridge to leam 
and to earn, and will either go back or stay here, doing just as much for the mutual 
understanding and friendship as the two above-mentioned groups. 

The fint and real pioneers of this kind will be the seventy or eighty Jogo-Slav 
students who are now here at the American universities. When they come back to 
Jugo-Slavia, the so-called "American spirit" will be represented by them. The Jugo- 
slav culture and d%-itization has pa.4scd, during the nineteenth ccntur>', under the 
influence of the "German spirit," the "Italian spirit," and, during the seventies, it 
passed through the so-called cult of the "Russian soul," and, finally, during the last 
twenty ycar«, the so-called "esprit gauloia" (the "French spirit") has been strongest; 
but, of course, having for its basis Its own Jugo-SIav and Siav spirit. Today we are 
under the influence of the American spirit. The American authors arc much translated 
in QUI country today; such translating includes works of economic, social, and Utei 
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tiBture. Anf^o-Saxonisnj and Americantsm aie much discossed and writlcn aboul. 
Our hope is to extend and to cenoent the friendship v\ikii we have established with 
America during the war, mostly Hi rough the helping hand of the Jugo-Sl&v tnimifiniits. 
We arc not against the emigratiai] from Jugoslavia which wLU bring such relations 
between the two nations. Welcome are both the spirit and experience which, during 
a period of 130 years, have made thiscountrj- the first country in Uic worldl 



C. THE OUTLOOK WITH REFERENCE TO JEWISH IMfcnCRATION 
Hon. Hugo Pom, Judge of the Superior Court, Chicago 

What I am about to say Is based on information secured during a trip to Fastem 
Europe as member of a commission sent by the Hebrew Sheltering and Imimgiant 
Aid Society to investigate and report on imtnigratioD problems among the Jewish 
people. I returned in May after visiting Poland, Koumanin, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Csecho-Slovakia, Austria, and Hungary, at well as Germany and other countries of 
Western Europe. Although there is still great suffering in Kustem Europe, I believe 
that slowly and tteadfly a settling process is going on. My ioveatigatlons led me to 
believe that Poland, confronted with tremendous prolilems, will become a strong 
country united by a vibrant nationalism; that Czecbo-Slovalda has alri;ady made 
much progress toward the great future that is before it; that the smaller nations of 
Eethonia, Lat^ia, and Utbuania are striving to realiJie a perniaiient national life; and 
that o! thcM, Lithuania appeared to me to be the most successful. 

Ever>'wbere in these nations one meelit gratitude for American assistance, for 
the remarlcable work of the relief agency which Mi. Hoover has established through- 
out Europe, of the Friends' Service Committee, of various Protestant orf:animtions, 
of the American Hierarchy of the Roman Catholic church, ais well as tlie work of the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee with which I was especially concerned. While 
I believe that permanent recovery is being slowly made, too much emphasis cannot be 
given to the su£[ering which is still unTcUcvcd and to the obligation of Americans in 
the name of humanity and civilization to meet this need. I have been asked, however, 
to speak on the special problems of the Jews in this district and the cooAequences for 
their emigration. 

So far as the PoH&h and Roumanian Jewry is concerned conditions are better in 
80RM ways than I had been led to cupect. There is, to be sure, great misery and suffer- 
ing among both the Jews and the non-Jews. In both countries th« Jew still ttuffer* 
because be ts a Jew, but conditions in this respect are improving. The most pressing 
difficulty, so far as tbe Jews are concerned, and the one which makes emigmtiun for 
many of them imperative, is that there are hundreds of thousands of Jews in Poland 
and Roumania and other countries near them who are not citizens of the country in 
which they find themselves. They are refugees from "ftTjitc Russia and tlie Ukraine, 
driven from their bomes by intolerable conditions. The condition on which they were 
allowed to enter these countries was that Lbelr stay should be tcmporar-y. This 
condition was imposed because the hck of housing, the lack of food, the lack of work 
and all means to work made it impossible for Poland, Roumania, and Jugo-Slavja to 
offer them more than a temporary refuge. During our travels we found hundreds of 
Ihousanda of thea« Jewish refugees housed in miserable ho%-els and temporary shelters, 
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enduring (ndcscribable suffering. Absolute d'CStitutlon exists among them; women, 
pooily clothed or practically nalctd, are struggling to keep ilivc children who bav« 
lived only under the shadow of war. When you mio^tlc among them you find that 
the one burning dc&ire that fcwps li/e in niiuiy of them is to take advantage of the 
inflations of American relatives to join them here, where they are prepared to make 
it possible fot them to establish permanent, secure homes. ■ 

New compUcattons were created by the action of Hungary. The thousands ot ■ 
Jews who were driven to Budapest and other parts ot Hungary by the exigencies of 
war have within the last year been subjected to expulsion by police regulation. Under 
police orders tliousands have been interned while arrangements were made for thei^ 
repatriation in Poland, Roumoaia, and a few in Czechoslovakia. At the lime of 
my mil there were only a few thousand left of the many who had come during the 
war, but I am fearful that, with these expellod, Hungary will undertake to repatriate 
Jews who have lived in Hungary for ten or twenty years. Many of these Jews who 
are l^dngcxpellcd have married Hungarian women, and have children bom in Hungry; 
Others who bcouKht with them their families will be compelled to leave homes they 
ealablbbed with every expectAtion of permanency. They are being culed to countries 
in which economic nocd and general suflering are greater than that in Hungary. 
These Jews who have found tcmponiry refuge in Poland and Roumania find them- 
selves in a trap. Their homes in the country from which they were driven have beeo 
broken up; their property has often been confiscated. Without homes, and often not 
dtisens of the country in which they lind themselves, they are told they must leave. 
Where ate they to go ? 

Testimony has been given before Congressional committees and reports have been 
published in newspapers to the eS^ect that 45 per cent of these people are undesirable. 
I yield to no one in roy desire to preserve both our country and our institutions from 
vicious, dangerous, unhealthy, or undesirable alacns. It is because I am an American 
by birth and by affectbn that I so much desire that Americans shall know who these 
people arc who arc asking for admission, and what is involved in our refusing them. 
Under the rags, behind the faces which bear evidence of their struggles, they are God- 
fearini;, hard-working people, eager to perform their part in the country which will 
shelter them. 

Some of these unfortumite people are going to the Argentine, some to Canada, 
some to Mexico, some to far-away Australia and Africa, and some to Palestine. Of 
those who have turned toward the United States pracllcally all have relati^Ts here. 
They know through letters that here there is, for people of every cxeed, security of Life, 
real liberty, and an opportunity to secure a modicum of happiness. The action of 
Congress in passing the so-called "Dillingham 3 per cent bill" was based upon mis- 
information OS to the conditions and people of Eastern Europe. That law wilt prove 
impossible of fair and successful administration. The question of what shall be done 
will soon again be before Congress and the American people. In view of the undeserved 
suffering which t have described, and in view of their close relation to nviny of our 
citizens who can Lnow no peace of mind until these conditioos are changed, what are 
we to do ? 

As the industrial depression from which we are now suffering was in no sense 
caused by immigration, so the movement to restrict it in new ways has brought no 
relief. Will America at this moment of almost unprecedented obligntion reverse its 
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Scy or making the United States a refuge for tinoest, God-fearing, han}-iroH:ing, 
trty-ioving people, sound in body uid ch&ncter, and witb friends and relatives able 
d willing to care for them ? 



PORT PROBLEMS IN EUROPE AND THE UNTTED STATES 

Uh CravJord, Director, Immip-ali&n Strmt Bureau, Nalioml Board, Vouni Wamen't 
CkrUliam Association, New York Cily 

Port problems are iohertnl in unmlgnition with or without a pcrrenlai^ rrstric- 
3n, when wc compare the inunigratioo from Europe of pre-war days with tluit of tlie 
St twelve months. 

Gmerai C&aracUriitta of Potl-War lmwuffalioH.—T\it number of imnugrants in 

M last six months of 1930 passed the half-million mark. The winter and spring 

tonths of tgii have seen a steady increase, so that the totil will probably approach 

le figures of 1910. With the exception of tlunguy, Austria, and Russia, countries 

xnu, which as yet we have receivxd few immigrants because of our having been 

Schoically stiU at war, the largest numbef of immigrants have coroe from countries 

Down in social work as coiiniries of "New Immigration." However, the sex and age 

istribution diftcn from thiit of tlie pre-war inimigriition from the same countries. 

rhcre is a far larger proportion of helpless human beings; motlicra with four or five 

^Idrcn, re;uining the father in Wiscon^j old grandmothers with young children 

phom they are taking back to American parcnU; yotmg girls of fifteen and sixteen 

frphancd by war and typhus, bound lor thdr nearest relative, a cuusm in Ohio. The 

Emigrant man of pre-w&r days is ccns[»cuous by his absence. There are a few old 

Vicn and young boys; in the main, it is a movement of women folks and children. 

kPo&t-wiu conditions on the Conlineat have greatly increased the misiouting of 
Ignnts. There are no through-trains as there were in pre-war days when the 
ciently organiwd German Steamship LJnes carrie<i the emigrants from a ccDlnJ 
ftAthering-point in Rus&ia or Poland in sanitary corridor trains direct to the dock-hotels 
Or the wjiiting steamers at the port of Bremen and Romburg, Instead, in box-cars 
Or ID old military wagons the emigrants arc shunted from the boundaries of one country 
"Xo the borders of the next. Often tbi-y are side-tracked for days at a time; at some 
irden they are ordered out of the trains for wholesale disinfecting and deloustng; 
It others they are dumped out in the middle of the night to sletp on the station plat- 
Eorm or to stumble in the darkness through the intricacies of customs and paasport 
|xed tape. 

Post-war inBuences have also diverted the streams of emigration to entirely new 
[ports. As yet Bremen and Hamburg, with their wonderful equipment (0 care for 
; emigrants, are practically empty. The ■emigrants from Poland arc finding thdr way 
[out through Danxig, Antwerp. From Czecho-Sto^'akia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumam'a, 
emigrants have been passing through Austria and Switacrland, the French ports ol Lc 
Havre and Cheibourg. Many have even been sent across the channel to sail on English 
lines from Liverpool. Only recently have the more direct rail routes through (rfrmany 
to Antwerp and Rotterdam been open. Although the majority of Italians are still 
SUling from Genoa and Naples the difBculty in obtaining accommodations and the 
(Ufference in exchange have resulted in many Italians sailing from French ports. 
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feebleminded boy land temponiily on bond to see her buaband ftnd pliui what Is 
to be done, than it i» lo deport the motber and tbc child to a devasUitcd vilU^ in 
Poland leaving tbc father and (our cbildivn in tbc United States, llic fault is with 
a system which makes it possible for people obviously ineiigibU for entry under Che 
present United States laws, in good faith to break every tie o( human relationship, 
to sell their property and to invest every cent in a ticket atul ewiy ounce o( hope ■■ 
faith in a future in Ameriui.. 

Amrrkan Ports.— ^avf let us turn to the American side of the picture; first io 
(he port or border points other than Ellis Island, thrDUffh which over aj per cent of 
the total immigration to the United Stales enters. Many people realiied this latter 
fact for the first lime this winter when steamship companies, because of the very 
strict quarantine mcasuica of New York Harbor, Marconicd their vesacls at sea to 
change their destination from New York to Boston or Ptiiladclphia. One boat eve 
went to Portland, Maine. 

Americans are prone to think in terms of EUb Island, when we tliink of i 
entry into United States. The fact chat the second largest number of aliens 
the country by way of the Canadian border, from tlie Canadian port of St. John 
illuminating. The Mexican border is also an important port of entry. There are 
international bridges, so-called, at J^rcdo and El Paso as well aa at other points, where 
the immigration service has officials; but it may be said that the Mexican border is 
quite long and desolate, and that people have been known to wade acrossi Perhaps 
this fact accounts for the apparently increasing habit of aliens debarred or deported 
at Ellis Island, trying their luck at getting into the United Stales by way of Mcnco- 
Sao Franciaco and Seattle both have the exacting problem of the Oriental immigrant, 
the JapaneM, the Chinese, and the Hindu coolie, in addition to an ever-increadng 
number ol Mexicans, Russians, and Italians. 

It is necessary to dismiss the port experience of the a%'crage imirugraQt adout 
on "primar>' inspection," whose difiiculties on the inland trip are being dil 
elsewhere in the conference, and to turn to that group which for a variety of 
is detained at the immigration stations because of failure to comply with some techni. 
cality of the United States immigratian law. I wish it were pussible to give some idea 
of the proportion of immigrants detained, in comparison with the number admitted 
or reiected. So far as I know such an analysis has never been made. The only figures 
available show the total number of immigrants excluded and deported. For the laat 
sti mODtlis of 1970 this number equaled S,f»9o. This number tells only half the story. 
A far larger number were detained and then finally adnutted. It Is this problem of 
detention which indicates a phase of worit at our inunigratioii stations which demands 
a change. There ate two types of detention, that of temporary detention and that of 
special in<juir>-. The first ate held for a period var>-ing Irom a few hours to a month, 
because of insufiident money, for relatives to call, 01 because some other member of 
the family has been taken to a hospital. In the special inquiry group are those held 
because something developed in the InsiiecUon that suggests doo -compliance n-ith 
requirements of law. such as illiterac)', lisbility to become a public charge, or 
health deficiency. These cases of "S. I." arc apt to drag over weeks and mooi 
Many social workers today believe that standards of American efficiency and Amcricaa 
consideration for helpless human beings arc not being upheld in the treatment of 
cases. EDb Island being the largest immigration station presents the moat 
situation. 
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At Ellis lalaod the Emmlsrants tieep ia UrK« donnltorics scRKsated according to 
MX. Tte bunlts are douhle-decker?, screened in with wire, not nnly nt Uie side but 
over tbe top so that the entnnce ia Uke a maze. The>' have no mattresses, but an 
adequate supply of bUnkets. What would happen in cam of fire, one shudders to 
contemptalct Toilets — beautiful to observe as to tiled exterior, but cursed with 
antlqaated and corroded plumbing, result in d^ily inconvenience. Eimmel basins for 
wa&hing are equipped nrith clip faucets, but lack a stopper "because the immigrant 
would Sood the pbce." The result, according to one matron, Is that the womes 
rarely use this tUcd wnshnHnn. They prefer the open basins in the detention room. 

The Island docs some laundry woric for the detained unmigraot, but the clothes 
often come hack ao badly torn that the women with few bclonginj^ arc reluctant to 
give up their garments. Many immigrants have been reduced, after the repeated 
disinfecting and debusing processes enroutc, to the clothes on their hacks, Mothers 
with little babies cannot wait a week far clean diapers. The result is that garments 
«jc washed out in the rooms where the women sit a!l day and hung over the radiators 
or near the windows to dry. That fadlities for washing have human implications in an 
immuiration station is app&rtntly rccoiniized by some branches of the United States 
Immignition Service because the Boston station is equipped with washtubs, dothes- 
korse, and inming board, and the matron arranges so iLat tlie women can wash their 
cluthes at night, leave them hanging, and have them fresh and clean the next moming. 

Immigrants are fed by the steamship companies. There is plenty of food prepared 
carefully with consideration (or racial tastes, but scant thought seems to be given to 
the needs of small children. Milk is brought around to the detention rooms in large 
cans, and mothers get it in nips for their babies. There are no means of heating or of 
modifjing milk. Fortunately most immigrruits* babies are breast-fed. 

Lastly there is no occupation. Can you picture the state of mind of hundreds 
of people, the majority of whom have been held for several weeks in one room? 
"Bench-sitters" they are colled. All day long they sit on tlie long wooden benches 
or they move restlcssl>- up and down the slippery tiled floor. "When the weather is 
warm they are allowed out in the sunshine for certain hours, and it is a God-send, but 
during the passed winter they were penned in detention rooms with barred windows, 
manvballed three times a day tn the dining-room and occasionally to a concert or to 
movies in the main inspection room. The women of course have an endless number 
of children. Until recently, a mother had only to choose between her arms and a hard 
bench for her babe to lie on all day. The younger children wander listlessly up and 
down or gather in groups with children whose language they can understand. The 
room i.i filled with the din of hoarse voices talking in e%'ery language, of guards calling 
out names which they cannot pronounce of Immigrants wanted outside. There is the 
uncertainty of how long they wUI be detained, the morbid retelling of experiences, the 
anxiety of not hearing from a child who may be iU in the hospital, or the horror of 
seeing people carried out on stretchers to the hospital, or led scrcamin;); from the rooEO, 
the dread decision of exclusion or deportation having been passed. Spiritually u 
well as physically the atmosphere of the room is depressing. 

Physical conditions could be improved fciirly easily if Congress would appropriate 
added funds. Far more serious are conditions rcsultbg from a bureaucratic organiza- 
tion developed to handle numbers rapidly hut apparently failing to recognise that in 
the case of immigrants the commodity handled is human life, not bands of standard 
oil or bales of cotton. 
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For Rutance if s cbQd b taken sick it is sent tt once to the bospital. If it Is 
certified, the mother may vi&it it oacc a week on Suoday aftemooa. For this visit 
she must get a card from the matron. Often mothers do not tmdentand and in their 
peasant stoicism they wait patiently day after day (or news of their child — missing the 
Sunday visit because they do not know enough to ask the matron for the card. Ooc 
poor Slovak woman 1 knew to be colled by the bospital authorities to decide whether 
the government or she Iicrself would bury her baby laid out quietly on the morgue 
table. Another Polish Maria who left Poland tn November of last year was held (our 
weeks is Warsaw, six weeks in Danzig, two months in London, and when she finally 
arrived at Kllis Uland on March 4., she was held there until May 17 because her dj;ht- 
year>oId daughter was taken from the ship to the Will&rd Parker Hospital suffering 
with measles. Durinji: all the weeks at KlUs Island, the mother was taken to see her 
chQd just once I Again it has been the custom, when appeals to Washington fur the 
staying of exclusions have hern rrfusod, to put the deportation so quickly into opera- 
tion that often girls ha^'c been deported from the Island when a brother, bringing in 
clean and worn clothes, was struggling to get a pass to see her from the information 
bureau on the l.<iland, which declared that the girl was not on the Island. In another 
case, two Armenian girls traveling with their brothers were deuined because of 
trachoma. One girl was released, to join her brothers in Springfield. The other gid 
was sent back without having a chance to see the other members of her family, who« 
when visited si* months later, were still ignorant of why the sister had been sent back 
or whether she had ever arrived. 

There has been an honest and concerted attempt on the part of the fifteen private 
welfare organizations at present represented on Ellis Island to penetrate this situation. 
In pest months a corridor on the third floor has been c<]ui[^)cd as a kindergarten and 
the older children from the detention rooms have had a few hour^ each day in this 
bright, surmy room where their bands and minds have been kept busy. ;\fter much 
persuasion a small room was cleared of some bales, and room was made for the instal- 
lation of tfaiee cribs and a bathing outfit for tiny babies. Two of the organiKiUons 
undertook to pay the salary of a kindergarten and a practical nurse. An indication 
of the attitude of mind directing the policies at EUls Island lies in the fact that when the 
Seoctary of Labor and the new commissioner were shown officially over the Island the>' 
were not shown the day nursery, and only stumbled on the kindergarten by chance! 

In view of the situation it has made many of us grateful beyond words that a 
sodaUminded oBicial with years of immigration experience behind Mm has been 
appointed and given a free band by President Harding himself and told to improve 
conditions, an opportunity which as a public o£cial our new commissioner, Mr. 
Husband, can best take advantage of iC he is backed by a public opinion demanding 
an cfficjeot and a sodal, rather than a political and mass administration of our immigra- 
tion service. Lsst week I left EUis Isbind late one evening on a seven u'duck Lcrry. 
On the right band were the immigration buildings with their barred windows and closed 
doors giving no hint of the prescn<x of the one thousand dictiiincd aliens whom I hod 
just left sitting om benches in the main mspection hall. On the left were the rambling 
buildings of the Public Health Sen'ice. Some of the nurses were fitting enjoying (he 
evening sunlight over the harbor and watching a multitude of little white-capped favus, 
or ring-worm, cases pla>'ing happily on the lawn. Further out on the piles of the ferry 
slip were the older patients in their long brown hospital gowns. They were peaceful 
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F vid quiet and quite free in tlie eveaini; hours. It is to he hoped that the individu&l 
thought given to aliens by obc branch of the Uoilcd Stales Govcmincnt will sume 
day be duplicated on the other side of the tsUnd by the United Sutcs InuniKiatioD 
Service. 



THE SCHOOLING OF THE IMMIGRANT 

A. ELEMENTARY ADULT EDUCATION FOR NATIVE AND 
FOREIGN-BORN 

Ruhy Bauthmaii, Ammeamsaticn Trainini Vtpsrtmtnt, Unhtrsity 0} Minnesota, 

Afinrtfttpolis 

It approaches the edge of rashness to nwrlc out the limits of adult elemcntar)- edu- 
cation. And yet, there are a few outstaoding approaciies to the task. Concerning 
the Dcod of a commoD national language there can be no debate. That single task is 
BO small thin;; fnr a public-school system to segregate from Its numeioua other obliga- 
tions, and to undertake as a unit of endeavor. The United States has spent twenty 
ye.irs and large funds of money at the buiiness of making the American langu.-igc the 
oummon Epecdi of the Philippines. Surely the compact foreign pos&cssiuns lying 
witfaln OUT immediate national borders deserve as much time and money and Intelligent 
effort. 

With the disappearance of the frontier the population of the nation has huddled 
for the most part into great cities in physical proximity for too close, yet widely sepa- 
rated in social teUtions. Violent Kroup ontagooismj ttsult. No adequate deifrce of 
neighborly comprehension can exist between Americao groups and hnmignuita tn peri- 
ods of atorm and stress like the present, for reasons easily apparent. Compelled by 
circumstances over which they have no control the newly arrived strangers tend to 
eggloEtierate into cokoieK. Alien groups are necessarily adjacent to American institu- 
tions but not of them. 

The immigrant b an intelligent human creature caught In a net of alien cKperiences 
which he docs not comprehend, about which he may not ask, and concemUtg which his 
neighbors are prevented by one great obstacle from ofiering any explanation. That 
obstacle U the one thing that must be cleared away no nutter what else may or may 
not be contributed to the general task of democmtiEaiion. 

This piDcess by wbich adults acquire a second Language Is educational. The 
nature of the process thus determines thc«odal agency that must undertake tbc task, 
There is only one such agency in a democracy — the public school. If it is now inade- 
quate to the task, then it must be reniicred adequate. The most casual observer can 
perceive that the public school must be about that business quickly. The reduction 
of American-made adult illiteracy is a second piece of work easily discernible by the 
obBer\'ant educational eye. The American government depends on the printed page 
as a means of dissemination of information, as a forum for public discussion. No 
considerable number of citizcu may be safely excluded from this discua&ion by thdr 
own illiLeritcy. 

liipcriments in adult elementary education have contributed several important 
Items to a new viewpoint in education. The &rst, perhaps, is a concept of the need of 
elasticity. Out of this grows the second, namely, a loss of faith in the real impoitaace 
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or eUbonle organizaikm and (quipmeot. and. on the olbcr hood, an increased relianc 
on direct bumitn contacts. The teacher who conducts a class under a tree, with her 
charts and blackboard siuj^ended to Lbe tiec trunk and her itudcoti seated on soap 
boxes, arqiiire<i and promulgates a new set of hunuin pcdagngical value*. Such teach- 
ers have worked out the third contribution in tbetr educational laboratoriea, vix., the 
first steps in sfinpUficatioo of (a) purpose, (6) background, [c) process, (d) result*. 
Upon this reduction of our present intolerable and aitifidal complexities to elemental 
liaplicities depends our cducattooal salvation. A fourth contribution is ready for 
critidsm and revision; namely, a simple theory of the adult leamtng-proccss and • 
tedmlquc of teaching which shall stimulate iL And out of this a fifth is emerging — 
lesson leaflets and lesson series by the hundreds, individual teaching kits, charts, de- 
vices in general, along with the coirelative conviction that a teacher is the one person 
responsible for her products. 

Out of complexity and its consequent dchmnantzing o£ both processes and persons, 
grew the sad social isolation of urhich the public school stands indicted. Schoolhouses 
and teaching forces are loo often in a neighborhood but not of it. Splendid educational 
palaces tower over the simple habitations of humble folk who receive most of their edu- 
cation in alley, or pool-hall, or saloon, or comer grocery, or in even less innocent places. 

The war bit educators and education between the eyes. It is still an open question 
whether the blow awakened or blinded. Society, to a greater degree than the crowd 
realises, b at the present moment in thehandsoffuntbLing, clumsy-fingered, unlettered 
citizens. And that i> Eair enough, in a demooscy, for they are the direct product of our 
national educational procedure. If we do not like their ways we must mend ours. For 
the illiterate our scbook are responsible directly; for the no n- English-speaking citizen 
only indirectly. They are both the task of the public school, not as charity patients, 
but as a large constituent part of the huge plan by which we nuke over our concept of 
the busiaeas of education. The proof of all this ties Ld the great and growing volume of 
extra>mutal educational processes. 

Out of some such point of view as this grew the "cottage idea" — a bit of ^xperi- 
meniatioQ in economical education. The machinery of organization is reduced to the 
minimum required by Law. The classes are small. The meeting place is a cottage, or 
6al, or shack, not uoUke its adjoining buildbgs. The human clement is considered 
first. The adull illiterale is shy — nn prouder of his shortcomings than any other hu- 
man creature and with no greater wish to sdvertiK them. Foreign-bom house* 
mothers are attracted to these modest, often dingy, Utile places, where they learn gradu- 
ally to mingle with their ndghboia. Laws may compel a formal attendance upon 
daises of ahy iUiterates and aliens, but without the teavcn of teachers inherently gifted 
for neighborhood service the fruits nUl be exactly what the fruits of compulsioa alone 
slmys are. 

This specialixation in adaptation to neighborhood needs has slowly developed a. 
new ideal for adult classes. "Anything helpful, any time available, any place con- 
venient." Gradually classes have been organized outside of the schoolroom, some* 
times supplementing the work of otlier agencies. Cbssca for adults have been hekl 
at eleven o'clock in the morning, at two o'clock in the aftenmon, and at nine o'clock 
at night. The instruction has been varied enough to include subjects so widely 
separated as the tare of babies in a class of foreign mothers and lip-readin« for 
the hard-of-hearing. Infants in a family prevent attendance of their parents; so tha 
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nurseries, long a leature In the Los Angeles schools, help to solve the probtetns, wben 
the money to support them ui available. 

Under this concept of their fimctioo, the cUsses for udult wage-earners in Los 
Angeles have thus far gradually rlividcd themselves into eight dearly de&aed groups, 
namely: {a) (he night school, varied, however, with respect to the number of nights a 
veek, and to the hours of meeting, and wiih respect to the subject-nialter of classes, as 
local needs demand; (fi) classes for mothers, American and foreign, meeting in the 
schoolhouees, either in the aJtcraoans or evenings, in which subjeits of interest to 
hottM-mothea, such as food conservation, care of babies, etc., are uken up; {c) labor 
camp classes, (or women in the aflemoon or iaoming», and for men in the evenings; 
(d) factory classes, meeting in factories, etc.; (c) cottage classes; T/) classes at unusual, 
cducatiotuiUy strategic points, such as hoipltals, Red Cross salvage shops, etc.; (;) 
boarding house classes of large non-American groups of laborers; (A) borne teacher's 
daaset. 

The first esHentlal of successful work with adult classes is excellence of quality in 
the teaching done by the leaders of those classes. To further the appreciation of ex 
cellence in technique of teaching in this particular &;ld, two-hour confcrrncei have been 
held as a part of the Normal School Saturday Extension Work and University Ezten* 
aioD Work. Special committees of teachcn have been assigned to special work on vari- 
ous phases of AmericaniuLtion and other adult instruction. Attenrliincc at such 
conferences and committee work is, of course, not neociisarily productive of good teach- 
iog, but is at least indicative of the Loterest of the teaching commuoity .it large. 

Of the teachers obtained for special and separate service in adult classes In Lot 
Angeles over two-thirds have been called to more remunerative positions outside the 
city. The salary schedule for 1919-ao promises better things, not so much because it 
increases the remuneration per hour, but because it provides teachers who wish to de- 
vote their entire time to adult classes, a possible program of four or &vc hours a day of 
combined day and evening service in this special field. Thus a.<>sured a fair income, an 
Americanization teacher is able to use her free time iamlliarizing hcntclf with the litera- 
ture of her ipedal department, devebping her materials for teaching, making her ac- 
quaintance with the other social agencies and conditions of her neighborhood, visiting 
the homes of her students, etc. Out of these committees and traioiog confeiences no 
fewer than thirty distinctly excellent sets of lessons have been evolved. Some have 
found semi -permanent form as printed or mimeographed loose lesson- leaflets; others — 
more particularly the advanced lessons in English— are ready for a wcll-dcscrved 
permanent preservation in pamphlet form. The number of teachers who are depend- 
ent on the printed textbook or supervisor-made lessons is consequently steadily de- 
creasing. 

Out of an already limited space in the city school library, a workroom for teachers 
of elementary adult classes was ^ven over. With the meager facilities and a ridicu- 
lously small expenditure of money, the committee in chiirge of the workroom, together 
with the Ubruian in charge of night school material, organised, under the librarian's 
expert direction, an adequate and ordcHy housing for a well-nigh hopelessly inchoate 
mass of experimental teaching equipment To their daily task of handliitg books — 
checking in and checking out, commonly conceded to be library acrvic* — these librari- 
ans have cheerfully added expert service in, first, adviabg leachen, especially the 
youoser and more inexperienced, in the choice of texts and reference books; second, 
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Kcommcnding devices for bouiing tnateri&ls both is tlie conunoR workioom uid in the 
worlcrooms of individual Khools. cottages, and cUssfooms; third, instniniog com- 
mittees and conferences ol teachers on expert mclbods of filing, indexing, and pieacrv- 
mg all unbound teaching paraphernalia; fourth, providing for the circulfttion of 
charts and similac devices on the same basis as circulation of books and pamphlets — 
a most belpful contribution to teachers who are wrestling with the teaching problema 
peculiar to a new and uncharted field of educational endeavor; 6ith, acliially contribut- 
iog a large amount of the picture material needed ; sixth, guiding and aiding the profes- 
sional reading of teachers by providing in easily a\iiDiibte form current magazine 
articles and monographs and bibliographies not otherwise readily accessible; and 
se\-eDth, loaning to teacher-woikcrs, for all »oru of constructive puxpote*, every soit 
of library tool from paste-pot to Tiling case. 

Early in 1915 the state legislature provided for a new type of teacher whose chief 
business is to weld together the cleavage between the foreign parents and home on the 
twe hand, and the school and other public agencies on the other. That the home 
teacher is a most essential part of cvcr>' teaching aiafi in every school, foreign or 
native-born, is granted, though the fact tliat our sdiooU have become w highly organ- 
(zed and specialized as to render her services necessary is a condition d^ored by 1 
thoughtful educators. 

The selection of the home teacher Is a mattct for serious consideration. She : 
be abk to interpret the civic institutions of the neighborhood intelligently and accu- 
rately. She must be in spirit and in fact thoroughly part of the school. She is seldom 
chosen from a miscellaneous group of appticnnts, but she UKiutlly grours liitu licr work 
in her district eithci as grade teacher or Americanization teacher. Unwisely chosen 
and injudiciously directed she may easily beiome a serious menace to tlie sodal group 
she it^ designed to scr\'e. 

The home teacher is not a variety of glorified errand-boy whose dudes indude aQ 
the odds and ends of tasks not included in same other teacher's assignments. She is, 
however, the "emergency trouble man" for the school and the community. She ta 
not an attendance officer in the nationally accepted sen»e uf that term. It is frequently 
true that some question conccming habitual absoice or urdiness of children formu- 
lates her initial errand to the home, but she has small vision of the ksal and social pur- 
pose ol her professional existence if her succeeding visits End no other justification. 
She is, as an institution, no more particularly adapted to a school-community largely 
foreign than fche is to any other kind of a district. A so called American industrial 
dtttrtct, or any district of working parents where children nm wild on the streets, or 
apartment house district, or congested neighborhood ol to<M:hcap, rented shack, standi 
in much greater need of neighborhood mothering than an upstanding, thrifty group of 
independent homenjwners wiio happen to have been bom in another land. It is not 
so much the integrity of the home-life of the foreigner that is threatened by "th« 
pTtrsent-day social cataclysm," as tlie American home of the third and fourth gencrs- 
tion. She is not a separate, single, sodal entity or agenc>'. She is a port of the school 
s>'SlenL She is, furthermore, as definitely a part of the individual school corps, and 
OS definitely responsible to her principal, as any schoolroom teacher. It is a sorry case,, 
to be sure, when she chances to be pbccd with a principal myopic in social vision, but 
the difficulties must be worked out with that prindpal and not witliout the principal 
and the schooL 
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Not on!j' has the home teacher with her pcripaicUe possibilities (or csubliahioe 
dose contacts been developed xcconliDg to this new soicial philosapby, but along with 
hcrbugrownupastringofBinsUcottiigM, each located in thehcartof moreor Icunon- 
socia] foreign gruups and each <ilinllur to the Burroimding homes. The compatatively 
elegant and large school builrlings have proved overwhelmingly alien to the great major- 
ity of foreign ncighborhoodE. The housc-roothcrs, cspcciaUy, must be drawn to them 
gradually. So they have been attracted first to the modest, often din^ tittle rooms 
or bouses, where they slowly team to come out from their shell of fear and dJatrust and 
heavy hatred of all the untovvanl drcumsiances in which many have found themselves. 

School authorities have not found a mcthnd of reconling these Mow awakenings to 
a comprehension of the rcaJ otnghborly intent (despite all the evidence to the contiary) 
of the great bulk of our native American groups toward their foreign neighbors. Nei- 
ther do school registers show any tabuJatioiis of names of isolated persons who have 
learned to laugh aind to play with their neighbors in thc»c small, intimate, unforbidding 
gatherings. There are no columns provided for reporting the number of musical instru- 
ments vrith pronounceible and unpronounceable najnes that are hesilatbgly drawn 
from their hiding places, of sonjjH and music shyly offered as contributioas to the gen - 
cral joy of the day, of costumes dragged from the seclusion of foreign-lookiag truolu 
and boxes to adorn graceful unfamiliar dances tiudden by sadly unaccustomed feet, 
of exquisite pieces of hand-work, timidly shown by their makers and joyously exhibited 
by the teacher, of cases of unemployment relieved so that care and anxiety may be 
driven away at least for the minute, of the incieasing number of wandering families 
attracted to the notion of a permanent abiding place, of lively small community centen 
thriving and functioning, joyously, entirely unaware of the vast amount of pamphlet- 
eering about them and their tind, of civic instruction by practical use of dvfc institu- 
tions instead of lectures or lessons — of all these and the many others of the sort do 
offidal record is possible. Yet these are the commonplaces of the day's work foe the 
Americanization tearher despite the fact that her days are dogged and her nights 
haunted by the necessity of producing in a given group at some moment a minimum of 
fifteen of these shy alien friends. Laws may compel a formal attendance in classes of 
certain alien groups for certain parts of the year, but without the leaven of teachers 
iobermtly gifted in this sort of service the fruits will be exactly what the fnuts of com- 
pulsion alone always are. 

In the development of industriiil classes it has not been easy to bold to the gospel 
of simplicity, and it has been dilficuU to remember insistently that any adult educa- 
tional process is one of habit substitution instead of habit formation as with dutdten. 
There has been a temptation to mistake the mere accumulntion of numbers of persons 
for the tedious process by which an adult with tired body and untrained mind adds a 
second hinguagc to his mother-tongue. The shortsighted demand upon us for a show- 
ing of numbers in our registers pUces the emphasis of a teacher's interest on the wrong 
phase of her work. We have been well-nigh compelled to resort to aggregation as a 
substitute fur education. 

Furthermore, the matter of the industrial complexes involved is not so simple in 
Los Angclrs as it seems to be in many cities. Our peculiar rotations of seasonal 
employment and unemployment; the trannent and scmi-trvisicnt character of both 
our laboring and our leisure population; the widely varying practices of "hiring and 
filing"; the comparative absence of immense industrial centers; the lack of "slum" 
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districti in Uie seose used to describe that congested, poveity-driveti oonditioo of oldi 
dttn; Ihr compamtive mil^lDess o( our semi-tropic clmuite and its relation to li>'io£ 
onUlaiMiriiigcuaditioiis; the presence, not tosayomntprtsence.olthe two large foreign 
grou[>» p«ailiarly und Locslly our own, with che ticklish national and local questions 
involved in Ihrir vidna^; and tJic wholesale transfrruf whole groups of workmen Wan 
one trade to another; all these, and more, have precluded most of the prc»cribed melb- 
oda of procedure. This tunio\'er, not only of labor but of whole bodi^ ol populatioD, 
is a tbinx too vast and is due to causes too remote and dcepMatfd to be touched by tlw 
inauguration of a few classes in vocational training nr English-to-foreignera. 

la the aiain it has teemed beat to attack tnX. and lankly the twofold racial sttoa- 
tion, because the Mexican and Japanese outnumber and outweigh in ccooonuc signifi- 
cance the other laboring groupgj and to advance upoa them first where they work and 
Kcond where they live. So the approach proceeded, as follows; 

I. To Liboring campfl, temporary and permanent; transportation con^wnies; 
fruit-[nckiiiK, drying, and canning; and nut-picking and drying. 

a. To facturiiM where policies of tJie cmployeT and organizations of labor tend to 
stabilixc the roll of empbyees. 

3. To Urge boarding- Iiou«c3 of homeless laboring men. 

4. To laundries — an industrial service always large and steady, and hence 
permanent in a tourist and transient population. 

5. To groups of market gardeners and 0ower growers. 

A study of pay-rolls of several of th« large plants shows In the war period an as- 
tounding turnover of foreign- speukiag labor that explains to tlie initiated nut only some 
of the mystetics of high cost of production, but also the folly of investing either an 
employer's time and money or a school dcpttrtmimt's time and money in factory* classes 
In Engjisb-to-forcigners, or any other subjects for adult study. The reUUvel>' large 
decrease In the numlwr nf honvx ptirrhased hy persons with (oreign names is aootbei 
interesting bit of data useful in the establishment of adult industrial classes. A Ktudy 
of tfae name-lists of communieants in various religious organizations reveals an almost 
jncncUbIc shift recently in poputatioa groups. So it has seemed and still seems impor- 
tant to discover the most stable and the most needy groups — or at least the most stable 
locatJOD oF a group — and to establish there centers of radiation which shall vary easHy 
as conditions change. If that center is in a large laundry, reaching out after the men 
ondyoungpeopleatnooti-iiour, it isobviously a "factory class"; if it is in a tiny room 
or building somewhere near their borne where it reaches the house-mother of these same 
workers, it classifies itself ofiiciolly (for persuns who demand card-indexes and figures 
and dasuficatioDs) as a "camp class" or a "cottage class"; if It is an evening center 
in a schoolhouae, it becomes a "night schcKil:" Asa matter of fact it is all part of one 
tremendous task — Uie training of all the adult members of a conununity, Amcricaa 
and foreign-bom, into the habit of continuing their education in whalc%-er lines and for 
wbate^'er period of time shall suit best their immediate needs. 

In the pioneer work of elementary adult education there are se^'cral fundamental 
needs; a national educational leadership; a national program of procedure; a tech- 
nique of teaching English -lo-forrigners; and thorough training courses for te&cfaera. 
In tbe social conditions of toilay exist almost insuperable handicaps to the work of 
elMMaUry adult education; a reluctance to divert the available money from tradi- 
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tional prc>inr lines of expcDditore Eo new post-war needs; mi astoimdlng dearth of 
teachers; a wcakcninj;; professional morale; the bcwilderijiR pressure of industrial and 
economic ch&iiKes u^q the entire populadoa; a iteneral apathy on most pha«e> of 
poUticil, »ocia] nnd etlucational activity that reaches beyond the simple problems of 
living; the provincial and local quality of each bit of expertmcDtation in this new field, 
dne to lack of any mnuiii of national co-ortlLnatlon; the loss of fiuth in rank and lileof 
teachers in their leadership. 



B. THE HOME TEACHER EXPERIMENT IN SPIUNGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

GatTBa if. Bane 

A school survey in the fall of 1918 b the dty of Springfield showed that every 
district had some children of foreign parentage and In one district two-thirds of lh« 
duldrcn hnd (orrinn-boro parents. 

During the winter of 1918-10, the Lincohi Library conducted a. ''Gifts of the 
Nations" class. The class met evcr>' two weeks. At each meeting, the people of 
some ooc nationality told of their country, its ciutonu, babita, dtcas, language, etc. 
Sometimes they shoK'ed laces, embroideries, and other needlework from th<:ir home- 
land. When the Lithuanians gave thcii program, the priest talked; his choir leader, 
who had been in Grand Opem and is now singing in Grand Opera and making rccordi 
for the Victrola, sang two solos; and a Urge group of school children sang national 
songs. The people from other lands who took part in these programs, or whose friends 
took part in them, were interested in the new spirit of ca-opcration between the native 
and fordgn-boni of Springlield. 

The Woman's CommitiK of tlie CouncH of National Defense became interested 
in the foreign-bom in our midst. This committee, with Miss Ida F. Wright of the dty 
library, planned a two days' school of instruction for local people wlio wanted to learn 
how to reach non-Engli&h-speaking people. They were fortunate in securing for this 
work Miss Frances K. Wetmore of Chicago who has superviiuon of all the day-school 
and factory daa&es for foreign-speaking men and women in her own city. She gave 
institiction in the method of approach, getting acquainted, organizing, and leaching 
cla.<Mes of forcign-hura people. At the lost session of the institulc she gave a demon- 
stration of teaching a beginning lesson to a group of foreign men. The men enjoyed 
it so much that they were sorry when the lesson was ended. Some of the men had 
never tried to write before and complained that their " hands were hca\-y." 

Following the institute an enthusiastic Americanization mass meeting was held 
at the high sdiuol auditorium, -\nnounccnient of the night schools for people who 
wanted to study Bnglish was put into the pay envelope of every foreign-bom employee 
of the mines in and around Springfield. Night schools, meeting twice a week, wen 
opened in four schools in the city and continued for ten weeks. 

M.-i.Dy women who were anxious to learn English in the schools could not leave 
their homes and small chitdn-n at night, especially if thi-ir husbands were also in the 
school. Sometimes tlie husb.i.nd and wife took turns and went 00 alternate nights. 
This opened the way for the home teacher. Women whose children attended school 
and whose husUuids worked in the mines were glad of an opportunity to go to school 
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in the morning or early afternoon. To meet these wotnen, it was nKCSsnry to hflve 
•oneon« who could 5pcak their Uncuage tell them of the plan to have neighborhood 
duKS in their homes. Somp of the people who haJ helped in the Gifts of the Nations 
class offered to itct a» interpreters. Ooe young Lithuanian woman was a particularly 
good irterpreter ami an earnest advocate of Americanization work. She helped 
organize the first class for women. Aa we went from house to house and I heard her 
npeak as fluently to her own countr>-men as she spoke English to me, I uiH, " I would 
give anything to be able tn speak another UnguagB as you do." She replied: "Do 
you know, « few years ago I wouldn't speak my own language? I was ashamed to 
bav-e people know I was Lituish. Americans don't like us you know, they rail us 
names." I had no reply for I knew tJiat what »bc jaid wa» all loo true. 

It happened that we did most of our caltini; on a day when the minCK were not 
working and the men were at home. Some men ihou^t the home class was a &ne idea, 
others (lid not favor it. Ont man said: "Wha,t is all this, anyway? Night school 
and classes for women? We never had it before. There's something back of it. 
They are tr>"ing to put something over on us." The women were timid and inasted 
upon the interpreter's attending the class too. ^e became ill and was unable to 
attend two or three meetings. When she returned, she found that she was not needed. 
The women had o^trcome their timidity and were less embarrassed alone with the 
teacher than with a third person of their own nationality who spoke English fiucntly 
and rccognixed their mistakes. 

The Associated Charities visiting housekeeper told some faniilie? about the new 
classes for women. Wfaco I called to see one of these women, she asked if she could 
leamtoread. I said she could. Striking her head with her hand, she said : "I'dbust 
my head to read magazines." Tearhers and nunies reported families where the 
mothers couldn't speak Engliah, I found that a school girl or boy was a very satis* 
factory interpreter. Husbands and children usually cncounged the mothers to enter 
the classes, but in a few cases they laughed at the idea and said that mother had no 
time or would not be inter«tcd in such work, I found the best pupils were mothers 
from twenty to forty years of age, whose children were attending the public schools. 

Various tntcrtstinR reasons for studying Rngltsh are given. Some women want 
to team to write their names. A few of these drop out of the rlai^ when they reach 
that goal. Many women want to learn to talk Enf;li)h, because their husbands and 
children speak English and the mothers do not always understand the cuuveraation. 
In some families the children refus«^ to speak the UnB:uaee of their parcnu. The 
children speak to their parents in English and the parents reply in their native tongue. 
Each understands the other, but cannot express himself in the language of the other. 
Some women want tn read .American papers and magazines. An Austrian woman irtio 
hia completed her second year in the home c!iu» discontinued her Austrian paper last 
March and subscribed for a Springfield daily. Some women want to read the news- 
paper advErtisemcntg, others wish to lie able to order from catalogues, while some desire 
to write letters to a son or daughter who is away from home, and the letters must be 
in English. One woman joined the class to learn to write EnglUh after her husband 
was sent to the penitentiary, becaus« all letters to him bad to be in English. Several 
women wanted to learn to read the screen at the movies. 

When the class was organized, it met at the home of one of the members one week 
and at the home of another the following week. The women were in their F^ces on 
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tim« and ready for work. Ihcy were serious, earnest workers who wanted to xnake 
every minute of the cbis^hour count. The class luually met in the? kitchen where 
they Mt arouod the table, uong it as a deak. The womea futtiisbcd their pcodle oikI 
tablets, but I suiipUcd the lessons. I carried a roll blackboard to class. This black- 
board hung upon the wall where aU could sec it and gave to the kitchen the air of a 
schoolroom. Every day for the first few mcetinjts wc stood and sang .\merica at the 
opening of the diiss, and fcr^ually other AiiMrioin tonga were added. 

The direct method of teaching; English was used. The subject matter for ih* 
lessons varied with the needs of the class. lu cUkscs where there were younj; mothen 
or mothers of young children "The Well Daby Primer," written by Dr. Caroline 
Hedgcr of Chicago, was very popular. The primer contains laS English worth and is 
profusely illu6tiated. While the women were iearoing the English they were also 
acquiring valuable information about the proper feeding and care of their babies- 
Lesson sheets prepared by Miss Wetmore of Chicago were used in other dawe». The 
alphabet, written and printed, a picture of the subject being studied, and a comi^etc 
les.son are included on each sheet. By giving the lessons one at a time, the teacher i& 
sure that the class haa mastered the lesson assigned before passing on to another. 
Supplementary work wa.<i carried on by the more apt pupils. Hence the class was 
kept together and yet the interest did not lag. As the pupils progressed from the 
simpler to the more difficult work, they were given lessons without pictures. At that 
point in the study they were eivcn the lessons prepared by tlxe Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of University Extension called "English lor American Citizenship." These 
iMBons tell of home life, school activities, city iatercsts, national holidays, and the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Spirngftcld was very fortunate in ha\-ing a Red Cross nurae who gave twdT* ' 
demnnstratioru of "Home Care of the Sick " in the foreign women'E home classes 
year. On days when the demonstrations were given the women studied the samt 
subjects in their English class. Thus the two kinds of work were correlated. SooM 
demonstrations of American cookery were given. The women were especially inter- 
ested in invalid cookery where trays were prepared showinj; liquid. semi-Mlid and 
cciDvmlescent diet, One woman said that one of the hardest things about t>cing sicki 
In the hospital was that she had to eat Amencan food and she did not like it. Some 
women asked for dcmanstrationft in u<ting patterns, cutting out garments, and making 
children's garments from adults' partly worn clothing. The printed lesson accom- 
panied these demomtrations so the women could refer to them if they forgot some point 
in the process. 

In each lesson the women were required to spell five words. At first they oiJy 
copied the printed lesson. NVhcn they had learned to copy accurately and had secured 
a reasonable vocabulary, they began to moke oral scntencea in class, using the spelling 
words. Later they wrote their original sentences before coming to class. At ftrst 
that seemed like an imposuble task and the women hesitated about attempting it. 
I helped them understand what I meant and got them started at their task by dictating 
for their writing sentences in which tbdr spelling words were used. Sometimes they 
simply numbered the sentences and wrote from dictation. Then I had them write 
the sentences in the form of a letter, using the proper heading and ending for a real 
letter. This pleased them and showed them bow far from the copying stage they had 
advaiKcd. 
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, A vCT)- gritiiying thing about tic work is the sincere appredaUoo Bhown by all 
the womni. They always thanlc me for their lessons. Sometimes they become 
discouraged because they have 90 many, many distractions, but usually they are 
happy and hopeful. 

The vrork is under the direction of thfi Iccsl Board of Education and the Board 
for VocationaJ Education, the technical oig&nijutiun being that ol the so-calted 
part-time cla^, as English is taught as well as Home Economics subjects. 

Getting the fordgn-bom and native Americans together in a social way is a 
difficult problem. At the close of the night schools, all of the women's classes were 
invited to join in the evening program. A few of them furnished numl>ers by giving 
lome of their nitive dances and games. Some of the men who were in the citizenship 
class answered questions on American history and government. Governor Lowden 
yVAtd oil of the schools on the closing night and gave a short address at each school. 
He was well pleased with the work done and the splendid spirit of the people. In 
February, 1920, the Springfield Art Association had an exhibit of ^1 kinds of industrial 
work as done by the women of the city of Springfield. The foreign women furnished 
a large part of this exhibtL They bod paintings, laces, embroideries, and materials 
that they had woven in the old country. Because they had contributed so largely to 
the success of the exhibit, they were asked to give a program just before the exhibit 
was removed from the galleries. The Lithuanian classes sang a group of songs in 
their own tongue and a group of American songa. One Hungarian woman demon- 
strated tiie making of "strudle" and another demonstrated the makini; of "clmrga 
hmk." Roth of the^e arc delicious Hungarian pastries. The Italian women, who 
coidd not be with us on account of illness, iiad made enough " nocci oterrati " to serve 
the whole company. The serving was done by war brides, women from other binds, 
and by young women of the city who had seen overseas service during the world-war. 
This meeting was valuable beciuie it showed American women that their forcign-bom 
sisters had talents and abilities as great as their own. It brought the women together 
In a friendly maimer to study one another's work. X^at year, the closing program 
of the home-study classes was given by Ibe chDdren of the women in the home 
classes. 

From the be^nning, the Sprtngiield work has had the excellent co-operatiao of 
the local iromen's organizations. The first year several members of the Association 
of Collejpate Alumnae did volunteer teaching. Two of the high school Knglish teacher* 
taught Lithuanian maids at the St. Nicholas Hotel. The teachers planned and 
prepared their own lessons. The teacher who had the beglnnen taught thern sentence* 
sod Engli&h cxprcssionii about their daily work. A Litliuanian maid kept going to 
the housekeeper and saying; "Please gi\-o me some towels." She would uke a few 
towels and then return with the sajnc request. Finally, tlic housekeeper underetuod 
that the girl took only a few towels so .she could return often and speak her new English 
sentence. The advanced cLoss had a lively lilsru-ssgon o{ mo\-ie stars at one meeting. 
The teacher found that all of the girls had their favorites among the screen actors and 
actresses and were glad to talk about them. The glHs of the high sdiool made scrap- 
books with bristly colored pictures that were used for the children in the mothers' 
classes. The Women's Club and the Daughters of the American Revolution have 
given the work their Xoy^X support. 
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C. THE PLACE OF THE FOREIGN L.\NGUAGE PRESS IN AN 
EDUCATIOXAL PRCXJRAM 

Josephine Roche, Director, Foreign Languitgt Information Strviee, ftem Yffrk 

Education, oa a factor in unitiuK oali^e aiui foreign-born, must do at least two 
^fundamental thinj^s: firAt, it inu»t build a tnutUAl undcratanding of okch other's 
backgrounds, history, counlr>' ideaie, ways of tbinking and doing things; second, 
ft must open the iray (or active participation in a common purpose and life by the 
native-born and foreign-born together. In such a progrun al education the foreign 
language press has not only a very important, but a unique part. It rot only mceta 
these two cuential requirements but It functions in a way and to an extent which 
places it apart from other educaliona] elements, even while it shares tlieii fundamental 
purpoae. It has a field distinctly and peculiarly if^ own. 

The touU Eorcign-bom population in the United States is between twelve and 
fourteen millions. Three millions of these people, it is estimated, cannot speak 
English, and another three milhons cannot read it. Four millions are reached far 
more effccti\'cly in tlicir own tongue than in English. Theu millions, and that new 
immigration which will be coming each year, cajinot wait until tJiey know English 
to gain a fundamental knowledge and understanding of America. They must have 
in Uirir native laifguagr infonnation about the country, its laws, Oi>portunitics, tbor 
own obligations, and their rights. Reaching them with information of this sort is 
the Grst step in a process of education, and in it there is no one clccncnt of imiiortance 
equal to the foreign language press. There arc 1,285 foreign language publicationa 
and they have a circulation of over ten millions among the foreign-bom. 

How important uQ educatiotul work the foreign lungu3.ge press is doilig through 

[Its news columns is shown by the following facts and anal>'sis of material printed the 

hst three years by the papers nF eighteen language groups. These papers total 796 

crat of the entire 1,985 foreign language publications. Beforcj however, presenting 

, these facts in detail a ;brief review of the war, pre-war, and post-war situation of 

the foreign Unguagc press b necessary. 

Prior to the war we (laid little, it any. attention to the foreign language press. It 

I given no eocouragement or assistance in telling its readets about America. ^V'beo 

came, there was a sudden and immciliate need to reach ihe millions who knew 

no English, with the government's war message and needs. Early in igiS, therefore, 

there was suited as part of the United States Commiilee on Public Information, m 

division charged with getting this government information to the foreifO language 

j_ press. Men and women of foreign birth, thoroughly experienced in press work, and 

Bjuving the complete confidence of the various facIJoos of thnr foteign-bom groups, 

^^Vrcre brought together for this task. IIow constantly and generously the foreign 

Iplanguagc press gB\*c its columns over to tliis war information has been repeatedly 

testified to by numerous government officials. The bulk of the material sent the 

foreign language prcw during the !ir*t part of the war period was naturally putdy 

war material, such as draft regulations, Liberty Loan, Red CmtA appeals, reguUtions 

of ihc Food and Fuel .■Wmintst ration .ind the War Labor Board. 

rTbeTi came Ihc armistici; and tlic liiiuidaUon of government war bodies. It waa 
oMd that the foreign language press service would stop. But both from govern- 
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who favor restricted imnugration and those who want free immi^^tlon. And to' 
on, for every issue, there are the pros and cons in every language; and it seems to us 
that the foreigners divide their opinions aloni; the same lines and to much the same 
way as the Americans ihemselvcs on aJl questions. 

"But ia sU this journalistic Dabel of the foreign lan^uaj^ papers, the keynote 
of them all is essentially an instigation or a pica for Ampricaniz-ition. Ever)'onc of 
these newspapers, each in their own Unsuage, inaisU that the foreigners learn Kngti&h, 
and that they frequent the schools and become citizens, and many urge the forei^ers 
to leave the dties and go to live in tlie country." {Jl Giomalt, Nevr York.) 

Efforts on the part of the for«ign>bom to Icam, to study, arc given editorial 
encouragement. A Russian paper in New York and a Polish paper in Cleveland giva 
strikingly similar comment on classes formed by Poles in Cleveland and Russians ia 
UeUoit: 

"hiiSSIASS study AIICKIC.IN A«HICUX.T11»AL MKTHOUS 

"A number of Ru<i<itans in DctroiOi Michijtan, have found a good way to make 
use of tlic period o( uaeinployment in vVmerican iodusliies, Wliile others just 'eat ■ 
up' ihcir savings, these RiasLins take short college counts in agriculture. Thirty ■ 
Russians in Detroit joined the four weeks' Tractor courses at the Midiigan State 
Agricultural College." iAmeriiaHskia fzveitia, New York.) 

"PEOPts's I7NIVE&SITIES 

"Now ii the best time to establish or revive people's universities tn Polish com-' 
m^miliffff The existing unemplo>Tnent gives workmen a great deal of time in which 
to meditate upon life ar<l the things that surround them. It gives time for study. 
Why not take advantage of the opportunity, then, when it presents itself ? For when 
industries begin ngain to operate at full speed, there wiil be much less time for these 
things. J 

"People's universities when intelligently conducted arc splendid cittcensbtp ■ 
schools for the Polish workman. Me learns, through their medium to think, to reason, 
and to be tolerant. He also learns parliamentary rules. In one word, be Icams to ■ 
be an invaluable asset to tlie community." [Wtadomosci Codxi^mnr, Cleveland, Ohio.) I 

Still another type of editorial of distinct educatiooal value is that which discusses 
with great kectmess and intelligence American interests, problems, litws, and events. 
I cannot lake time to read any of these but I have a most intelUgeiit one on farm louns, 
the conditions under which farmers are struggling, agricultural needs and business 
conditions, from a Conacn.*ative Republican paper. Us title is " Abnormalcy." 
Another regarding the "Emergency Tariff" gives a more enlightening analysis of 
this complex problem than any editorial I have yet seen in the Amierican press. ■ 

The foreign l a n guage press constitutes a most important source through whidl ^ 
the nati%T-bom may leam of the foreign-bom; it promotes not only understanding 
among the foreign-bom but interprets them to the nativfr-bom. It is our real m 
"Ori^nal Source." From its news and editorial columns we can leam the matten I 
of most intimate concern and interest to the foreign-bom, their problems and needs. 
0( course a very simple and at first glance, pmctical, objection may be raised against 
our availing ourwlves of etlucationat material the foreign language press offers — 
the fact that few, if any of us can read anything but English. This, of course, is 
distinctly our misfortune, but it is not difficult to find a friend more forturuitely 
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I endowed with linguistic accomplishments — a foreign-bora frieod inevitably — who wiD 
gladly read to us bis papers, or tell us of their contents. Certaioly de&nite attempts 
should be made to study this invaluable sourn: at hand. Until we ourselves are 
educated there can be no uniting of native and foreign-bora. Our lack of under- 
standing is keenly felt by our foreign lan.Kuag«'ndBhbots, even while tbey make tvery 
allowance fur ut. As on llaJian paper commeats: 

"a COKIOUS PBSJtTDICE AGAINST THE FOESIGM LAXGUAGK PRESS 

"We have never felt any resentment against those prominent people, who (or 
aome time past, have been preaching and writing against the barai done by the foreign 
language press in America, because wc know that these were crrancaus impressions 
which couJd be easily explained and Justified. 

"We wixh to say that pnihably these enemies of the foreign language press meoil 
IK) harm, but simply because they do not understand any other Language but English, 
and for this reason tbey cannot know what is written in foreign newspapers, they 
beticvo that the contents of these papers must be evQ. It is that they do not 
understand." C^' Gicmate Italionc, New York,) 

The foreign-bora are certainly doing their part — we too should tr)' to understand. 
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CULTURAL ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION 

A. THE CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE IMMIGRjVNT AND A 
POUCV OF INCORPORATION 

Julius Drachsler, Asiislant Professor of EfxmomUs and Sociology, Smilh CtJUge, 
Noftkampton, ifass. 

"How do you like America?" I asked a recently landed immigrant after he had 
observed something of our town and city life. 

" I don't know what to say," he replied. " I don't know what to think of it. I am 
dacxled. I am bewildered. The people arc all so — so busyl And all the time I am 
wondering what it is they arc so busy about. Do you know?" 

I was somewhat taken aback by the answer and the question. I had expected, as 
all of us no douht would have expected, something more Haltering. 

"They aie busy building a new worid, a new civilization," I said. 

"Well," said my friend quizzically, "civilization-building in .America seems to be 
larg«-scale industry, with aU the short-cuti and ingenious tricks of standardization." 

That certainly was anything but flattering. My first thought was that perhaps 
these were the impressions of a hyper-cultured European, accustomed to the hectic 
variety of continental life. But then I remembered the words of an American about 
America, when in a fit of pesumism he wrote, in "MainStieet": "Nine-tenths of the 
American towns are »t> alike that it is the corapletest boredom to wander from one to 
the othtr." In another place, speaking for his chief character, the rebellious woman 
io ''Main Street," he excUims: " And along with foreigners she felt herself b«ing ironed 
into glossy mediocrity, and she rebelled in fear." 

To such a standardizing and staodardized civilization comes the imougrant, 
uncouthj outlandish, quaint in manner and ia thooght, curiously irritating to the 
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native, easily misread, to seek his Jdcal of .\nierica. He naturalty craves to be imder- 
stood. He dreads being mieundentood. And. yet how muiy of ue truly understand 
him? To appreciate what it means to be a stranger, tt seems that one muftt himself 
have been a stranger in a Atrange Und, or, lacking this, one must possess a power of 
sympathetic insight that warms its way to the heart of the other; or, lacking even this, 
one must at least know, with the cold grip of the intellect, who the stranger is, whence 
he Domes, and what is his tradition. 

In the endless discussions of the assimilation problem, few of the debaters are 
aimed either with personal experience, or 5>'mpathy, or knowledge, and fewer still 
with all three. And yet nothing Js so obvious as the need for first ridding ourselves of 
certain misconceptions about the Unaaisrant and his problems before we can sec him 
as be is and Incorporate him and his group in our civilisation. 

lliese misconception;^, I sometimes think, center about three ideas: fir^t, the 
backjsround of the immii^rant and his relation to his group; second, the nature of the 
Immigration problem as such ; and third, the concepts of culture, of cultural acclimati- 
sation, and the capacity of the immigrant for cultural contribution. 

First, what, often, is our notion of the cultural background of the alien and his 
community ? Instead of coaceivtng the immigraat as he rtally is, an individual with 
innumerable ties bimling him to a social group and a traditional background, we think 
of him as a detached, atonuzed tabor unit, as a pair of hands, as a bunch of muscles. 
But not only is he conceived as arriving from a sort of cultural vacuum across the seas; 
when he settles here he is still thought of as a solitar>' individualist. The impressive 
fact of the gradual growth and orgAiization, during the last forty years, of immigrant 
community life, nut merely immigiaot colony life, is consistently ignored, or its exist- 
ence not e\'eD suspected. The growing power of hie immediate community upon him 
is discounted, sod its possibilities for the process of incorporation arc not utilized. 
The immigrant and his immediate descendants, then, are members of a community, 
even though it be a more or less rapidly disintegrating community. 

Nnw Lake the second misconceptioa, or rather set of misconceptions, which we 
often entertain — those with reference to the problem of immigration itself, To begin 
with, nothing is fxi easy as to imagiite that the immigration question is something sqn- 
nte, something apart from all other social problems confronting the American people, 
and not a problem interwoven with and part and parcel of its whole unitary problem of 
nation-building and nation-conserving. .■Vnd yet we dare not think of the problem 
otherwise than in these larger terms. In spite of everything it bursts through the 
narrow conhoes of our self-centered reatooings, out upon the arena of world affairs. 
Just as it is easy and natural to think of the Imnugrant problem as detached and self* 
contained, so it ts plausible to abstract one phase of tt and identify the whole with the 
part. There are two such views sufQL'ientty current and sufficieally distinct from each 
other to lend themselves to analysis. The &st is the position of the ccononiist who 
maintains that immigration is primarily and essentially an economic problem, llie 
second is the view of tbe aociologi&t, nanuly, that it is above all a racial and cultural 
qoestioQ. 

To the unbiased miod both tbe economic and the racml-culturai view of immigra- 
tion doubtless conuin many elements of truth. Nevertheless, grave objections can 
and must be raised against them. In the first place, both views arc one-sided, each 
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cmphftsUinK 00c phase of the problom to the exclusioa of all otfa<n. Both views, 
furthenaore, may be described as static. With the idea of the fixity oE tbe Ameriaui 
standard of livio]; and of the ncial and cultural type gejwtally goes the ootioa of superi- 
ority of these earlier American social values. 

But it b dear that aeither the economic mi tbe racial-cultural venion of Uie immi- 
gration problem ran be the Mie and secure basts of a cotnpreiien»ive plan for consdous- 
naUoa-buildtng in tlic new America. They muit be unitc<i in a synthetic mcw that 
will at once be broad and sane. It attempts to see the economic and cultural phases 
in relation to each other, and treat them (as indeed they are) as parts of a sinftlc prob- 
lem. The synthetic view implies, further, the concept of aa evolving, rather than of a 
static American standard of Uvinijt and culture. In this evolutioo the newcomen are 
playing their part and contributing their share. 

In a compiehrnsive immigiatiuD law, tiamed with the synthetic view of the prob- 
lem in mind, all three parts of a well-rounded immigration policy, sekctJon. distribu- 
tion, and incorporation, would &nd a legitimate and logical place. Moreover, selection 
and distribution would be conoeived simply as prerequisites lo genuine incorporation. 
Certainly tbe present cmerffency legislation does not attempt to meet these questions 
aatislactorily. There is not a won! or a phrase in the present rcstrii tion ;ict that evai 
bints at a more comprcbeosi^x and farreaching trcatokcnt of the immisratioo question. 
It would have bees far better to have absolute restriction for a year or two or three, 
and in the meantime resolutely to set to work to frame a comprehensive policy rather 
than to continue our uninteUiRcnt tinkerinf; with a most vital social problem. 

But all these miiconception) only point to a more deep-seated limitation in our 
thinking about the immigrant problem. Instead of thinking of it in the largest terms, 
we tend to tlunk of it in the littlest terms. Instead of planning for d^'ili^ation-buildiog, 
we sptrnd our energies perfecting the mechanics of tbe literacy test. Instead of 
seeing in the {troblem of assimilation, as it confronLi America, a unique opportunity for 
sorial exTKrimeotation, aurchanced with meaning for ethnic relatioas tbe wotld over, 
we see in it only Ihe possibility of building another mile of raDroad, the eaploitatioD of 
another mine, the opening of another factory, tbe <Ugg{ng of another subway — all very 
important indeed, but only as a means to the end — the end of building a new and more 
genuine democracy. If we do plan for the creation of a new culture in a new world, ne 
must clear away misconceptions which here, too, beset our path. The &rst is tbe sup- 
posed incapacity of tbe recent immigranU for cultural contribution and the danger lor 
tbe older stacks of biologic fusion with tbe newcomers. 

AmalgamatioQ of the European peopJes in the United Slates, as I have shown fa 
recent stattstlcal study. Is going on and gathering momentum on Ihe way. Remenb 
lag that for centuries there Ilas gone on in Europe a process of racial anuilgaiifttl 
similar to that now going on in the United States, without signs of radal deteriov 
alarmist prapbcsiea of a " mongrel race " as tbe outcome of tbe American pcooeas e 
seen In tbcdr proper perspective. Both groups of critici, ecooomists, and t 
biologists, but especially the latter, agree that if the newcomers oould make dJstin 
additions to the calturc of .'Vmeria, it would be so much the better for both. Bu 
yet the immigrants bait not done so. It is here that the synthetic view 
rdation between tbe two phases of the prDblem. Wbete Uiere is Uttl* 
thae is little or no higher culture. In other words, it is not nawsaarfly 
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inheimt incapacity of the immigreiits for culture-buildtag tlut explains the paucity oE 
their acliievi'mcnts in the now land. It may wdJ be that the forces of tbe new CQvifoo- 
mcot arc even more potent in preventing the forciga-bom from spootAneous creatioii 
of culture- values. 

Much of the confusion in this pkc« of the discussion could be avoided if tbe raesa- 
itiK of such latbcr vague terms as "culture" and "civiliution" vrere more cleailr 
defined,. We am think of the "civilization" of a group in the widest sense, as the 
totAlIty of its groU|>-traditioR, group-thought, and group-acti\ity, and within Uiis coni- 
plcx we can distinguish its "culture" in the narrower sense — the mental and the spirit- 
ual aspects of its thought and activity. The idea of "civilization" thca includes both 
the material and the non-material aspcru of RToup-Ufc. Xot only the artistic, litei&ry, 
Bcientilic, n;lif;iuus, cduc^Ltiunal, pulitiLiil culture would tlteo be embraced, but also the 
Economic culture. Following this wider definition, it is hard to deny that the rv cent 
immigrants have already cnnlributcd a goodly share ta the civiiiailioa of Arncric*. 
The clearest case is that of conliibutions in the economic field. 

But wliile few would deny the overwhelming portidpation of the recent tmmigraiit 
masses in the econoniic upbuilding of the country, it would be much easier to doubt 
their having made any contributions to the non-mAterial culture of America. AnyoBe- 
dispo»cd to play the r4le of apologist for the newcomers might, of course, easily point 
out thai thirty-five or forty years is a very short span of time indeed during which to 
make strikiog additions to a strange civilization; and fuitlici, ibat the economic and 
cultural aspects of group-life are intimately comicctcd. But these, after all, the aket>tic 
might argue, are nothing but (t priori arguments. They are not ba.sed on direct, veri- 
fiable c\-idencc. Tlie truth of the matter is, that owinR to the unctplorcd condition of 
the field, hitle if any duta are to be found that throw lt);ht upon tills question. One 
source of information, though of course very limited in its, scope, would be such bio- 
graphical dictionaries as "Who's Who." A casual Leafiug ttirougb tliis volume would 
convince anyone that tbe fordgn-bom have contributed to tbe variouii fields. - 

It is easy to see, however, that figures such as mt!;ht be derived from a statistical 
ittidy of " Who's Who " or other sources, do no t at (ill present adequately the actual cidt- 
ural contributions of tlie recent immigrant groups. There arc surely nmny talented indi- 
viduals doing distinguished work in their vocations whose names have not found tbeir 
way into such treasuries of human achievement as " Wlio's Wio." And what about the 
lesser lights, who arc not yet deemed worthy of inclusion by the exquisitely discriminat- 
ing editors, and who yet are doinR very <iuh«Jintial work indeed, and adding substantial 
\-alucs to American life ? And further, the immedia te descendants of these imnugraats 
ought, no doubt, to be counted in, but information on this pobi is not to lie secured as 
yet. This whole uncharted land is crying for an adwntuious explorer. Now, Limited 
as arc the data with regard to the proportion of gifted persons of recent immigrant 
stork in the Amcriciui population, and with regard to the specific contributions of each, 
still scantier is our knowledge of the so-called "immigrant heritages" which Professor 
Park and Professor Miller in their "Old World Traits Transplanted" ha\'c aptly delincd 

as "the fund of attitudi;s and values which an immigruil group brings to America 

the totality of its scntimentsand practices," Just what are these "heritages" and hov 
may they be incorporated, if they are found worthy of incorporation? And what shafl I 
be con^crcd worthy and what unworthy? Another uncharted land crying for ^ %tXt\ 
more ad%-eatuxuus explorer I In the meantime we have been going on recklessly, witlhl 
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mt real Loowledgc, confusiog the problems of tbe Ameriuinizatioa of tbe foreign-barn, 
)f bis immeiJi:Lte dc'^'mdanls nod of the American himself, each of wliicb, nhilc part 
)( one problem of uniticatioQ, yet has its special aspects. 

In the case of the adult immigraot, wc have tried to force the process of assuniia- 
ion. This«eatiinent for enforced nationalization wasc<--hoed and re-efJio«i with vary- 
llffdegreesofemphaMftthmuj;bout the period of our war with Germany. The Mnvii?- 
.ion thcLt compul<K>ty Americanitatiou is nuL only futile, but aEso dangerous, leads a 
rery large group of students and practical workers with immigrsotii to abandon this 
Sxtrcme pnaition. But neither can they accept the let-alone [nlicy. And yet, they 
»iat out, all their efforts at inducinR tlie foreigners in a friendly way to prepare them* 
lelvcs for citizcniihip are of nmAll a\'ail. Rut the cauws of thU {Icplorablr Mtuntion are 
lot fur tu seek.. One of the most (undamenlal obstacles in the way of Amencanizatiaa 
s the industrial conditions under which the masses of the immi^mnts are constrained 
:o live. It is doubtful if a very large proportion of tho&c who would be freed by an 
ncrcasc in their leisure time for iostmction would be held in the classroom until a satis- 
'actory knowlolRe was acquired by them. Xcithcr the rontput nor the methods of 
nstructJoa have as yet developed far enoufth to make genuinely effective and skilful 
»achLn^ possible. The content of the instruction mu»t be definitely and systematically 
nrrclatcd with his two primao' interests — his %-ocation and his past cultural life. To 
jrescnt this modified iind expanded curriculum requires far greater preparation and 
ikill on the part of the teachers of immigrant.^ than .American school Ry^tem^ are able 
a command at present. Nothiog is so vical in the immediate problem of American!* 
uilion us. the neiection and tiainiriK of an adequately equipped teaduog itafl. 

But it is quite conceivable that, cwn with such Emprovementa in content and fa 
nctiicds as are here suggested, lai^e numbers of immignints would nut come to the 
icbool centers where the instruction is offered. Until sufficient buildings of modem 
,ype arc provided some other means must be found of reachinf; the masses of forcij^i- 
Mm. It is here that the immigrant community can with great advantage co-operate 
nith the educational authorities. 

Stated very broadly, this must be the central aim of a far-sighted national policy 
vith regard to the incorporation or assimilation of immigranls: so to control theunder- 
ying socbl forces that the newcomers will, on the one hand, be able to share fully the 
>pportunities of the new life, and on the other hand, be in a position to contribute their 
lest to the unfolding civilization of .America. These underlying forces have a twofold 
iiaracler: biolosic aad social-psychic. That it would be almost impossible at the prc»* 
mt stiige of eugenic thinking to control, through the action of the state or through 
ither authoritative means, the biologic or racial factor, is patent. But even if both 
K>dal control and biologic knowledge had already reached the advanced position im- 
>lied here, the cnidol point of the situation would hardly have been touched. TbA 
'danger," if any crista, is not that too much or too little amalgamation is taking place 
Mtween the immigrant peoples or that it is the least advantageous biologic oombtna- 
lions that arc occurring. The "danger" lurks in the bet that there is an unusua 
icccleration of the process of fusion within the span of one genetatioo; that group ties 
ire suddenly broken, and thus the conditions created for personal and group demorall- 
ation; that the mixing prooecdii in the mediocre culture levels with tittle urnopromtse 
]f conserving for American lite culture-values of different though in some respects 
if^ually high or possibly higher civilisations. The only feasible policy then that 
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remains is to safesu&rd and improve the social cnvinsninrat under which fusioolit 
ing pboe, to develop a growingly appreciative altitude toward the immisrul 1 
poteotial (Contributor to the cultural Uf« of Amecka and to leave the ultimate 1 
of actual biologic fusion or non-fusion with the individual or with the ftroupt til 

Equally as UDMti»fictory as our treatment of the adult inunigrant probh 
been our handling of the incorpomtion of the immediate dcAceodants of the Dc 
The delicate usk is to re-establi&b or to reinforce a sympatfay chat ia constaatl>'i 
wane, B process which U not cuunteracLcd in time is prone to rrrsult in a per 
often a tragic estrangement. For most American educators this aspect of thei 
of the children of the immigrant is practically nun-czistcnl. Public education. I 
fore, shows little trace of any intlucnce in the direction of incorpuratiag cultural I 
afes other than those of the predonunast ci\'ilization. The cultural problem 
MOCeived here in its entirety, has not yet become »harply outlined in the 
coDsciousne«<i. Much Icsahasit been brought under deliberate social control. 

And yet, more and more is tlie imaKinstion oi iitudeatg of Americaa life coi 
busy itself with the idea of conscious creation of « new and rich civilization tbati 
combine within itself the culture-values of the various ethnic stocks represcDtedJ 
American people. The mo&t obvious way that suj^gests itsdf is to " select " or ' 
tract "or "distil" the valuahle elements from each cultural hexltage and couabinel 
into the new "Americaa product." IIuC what would on first considemtion 
this method, namely, its um[^icity and directness, is tht- very thing which, upon 1 
thought, suj^e^ts serious doubt as to ttseifiaicy. To suppose, forejuimple, that) 
American mu»ir can he created by selecting the characteristic qualities of If 
German, Hungarian, and Russian music and mechanically combining them; ttl 
Imagise that 3 new .American art. 01 literature, or religion, or polity, can be cont 
fabricated by exiractinx the fto-ralled valuable elements from the coivespontUngi 
products of the immigrant peoples, and then deftly Gtlia$ them together to 
an original "American'' mosaic, is not much different from the attempt of the d 
in his laboratory to produce living tissue through clever manipulation of the kiWil 
chemical constituents of protoplasm. He may succeed in uniting the elements fail*>| 
synthetic compound, but he cannot infuse it with that spark of life which is t|ie 1 
oft truly organic unit. .\nd io with a culture. To proceed on the bau& of a mecbv-l 
cal view of its growth b to ignore its most characteristic feature. For, on the pef9iMl| 
Bide, the creation of a culture- value, as a lyric or a drama, a painting ur a piecsM 
sculpture, a symphony or a profound religious idea, involves the original appetceptivl 
on the part of the genius or of the talented individual of certain relevant traditio^l 
culture-materials that be &nds imbedded in the social heredity of his group. Spoa»l 
Deity and uniqueness of reaction are thus among the most striiung earmarks of ^1 
creative mbd. 

If then tlic experiment is to be ventured of consciously creating a composite c^l 
lure in America, it can be approached only indirccUy. By deliberately furthering si | 
interest in the cultural achievements of the immigrant groups and by systematicaDr I 
bringing before the minds of their descendants these variegated culture- ma tcriaig, si 
rich cultural environment or atmosphere might be created in which they would coo- 
stantly move and find ibeir spiritual cipressian. Among them would naturally be 
included the latent geniuses and talented persons who presumably would react in their] 
unique and spontaneous fashion to this varied cultural panorama. Only as a result 1 
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EftC onKiiul appciccptions can a, truly characteristic uid orguiic composite culture 
Bc achieved. Exactly wliat form it will ultiioatfly nssumc no one can foretell. Its 
r«ry esseace is spontaneity. All that cut b« done is to create the conditions under 
irhidi the gifted individual will give free and unhampered exptcssiOD to his nativt 
eaten t. 

I Bat how is this neccMary culluml mitttu tA be constructed ? And who is to foslet 

die interest in its sustained gruwLti ? To call upon the immigrant groups alone, to do 
fchis throu^ the medium of their cultural conununtty orgaauations is to court certain 
biture. Still less desirable is it to let the state alone, through the agency ol KDvem* 
Dnent, assume this responsibiUty. To assure any measure of success the variouK iiruni- 
ST>nt groups and the state must supplement each other's function;!. The^ furrtioDS 
In turn must be clearly delimited. Broadly suted, the fuitctiuu of the cultural groups 
^would be to foster, thmiigh voluntary ctiltunil community organization, their cultural 
uniqueness, while the function of the state would cmbmce the harmonization of these 
cultural differences, the uni6c«tion of distinctive contributions into a rich and varie* 
gated whole. 

There is no fitter medium through which this delicate yet suprenkdy important 
task of harmonization could be accomplished than the public educational system. To 
be sure, this involves a far-rcacbiuK chanse ia the «:onception of some of the functions 
of American public education, particularly of some of the functions of the public school. 
The traditional method of the public school has been the leveling of all cultural differ- 
ences among its pupils and the sending forth of a tmiform product with the unmistak- 
able stamp of the dominant civilisation upon them. This is to be replaced by lite 
conscious effort to marshal all the cultural contributions of the races and nations repre- 
sented in the student-body, to bring these before the growing minds in a. form easily 
grasped (the medium of instruction being, of course, the Eo^ish language), and thus 
to buUd up in tbem the attitude of intcLligent and sympathetic insight into the life of 
diverse peoples. The obstacles to effective presentation would decrease rather than 
Increase with the rise in school grade, and with the introduction of the.se studies into the 
cultural curriculum of Uie higher schools. Comparative history and politics, compara- 
tive art, comparative music, comparative literature, comparative reli^on, offer 
undreamed of possibilities for the instruction of youth. L^ck of suitable texts, difficul- 
ties of technique of teaching, dearth of propcriy equipped Instructors, would be obsta- 
cles that would speedily vanish bciore an aroused will of edutators to conjure up, so to 
speak, before the imagination of the growing generations, the cultural treasures of the 
human race and to surround them with a rich, stimulating cultural eavimnmeat. 
Under such educational conditions it is more than likely that latent genius and talent 
wiU more readily seek and bnd expression, evolving of their own accord unique culture- 
values of univenuil and lasting worth. 

But there are slOl more deeply rooted misconcepttons that prompt the fear of 
heterogeodty and the desire, therefore, to efface as thoroughly and as quickly as pos- 
sible the variegated cultural backgrounds of the immigrant peoples. The first of these 
miseonccptions centers around the nature and place of indiWduallty in social life, the 
other deals with ihe process of assimilation itself- For America to trample out ruth- 
lessly significant and valuable differenires, merely because tJiey are difierences, would 
mean that it failed not only to utilize the great stimulus the inumgrant cultural herit- 
ages offer it, to develop a broad spirit of tolerance, but to accustom the miads of the 
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gxwrmif generattoni to the acynt concept of aocU harmony nitiicr than fud&>{ lU 
iniastnalions cxrlu^vely on the beauties and the profil^t of social unifonnity. StiHlai 
impatient would the native-burn American of the old n'tiite stock be with the ntaal 
heritage o( the immi(trant if he knew more clearly what happens ia the mind of i 
settler in the process of assimiUtion. Alter having uncoosniously slif^tedinto ihti 
hftbii life he often begins to justify his acceptance of it. lie begins to ratiai 
It ia here that the danger in the process of assimilulion lurks. With the 
superricial traits hat gone imperceptibly a change in some deeper habits of thooKlii mi 
of action. The dan^r is not so much Chat he finds himself in a new fmne of oioda 
Uutt he tends to justify it at all costs. 

That there is much in American life which, after ha^-ing been imitated by the *f 
immigrant, is hardly justifiable or "rationalizable," cannot be denied. Tbete is air 
one way to prevent him from mtionaliung habits and \-alucs not worth wbilc Jxk 
BO to recoDSLTua tJie life of the coouDunity into which the immi^ranc como ai i 
stranger that he will acqiiin* only such habits as arc worthy of rationalization. Bit 
thi& requires in most inslanccs a radical remaking of the structure of cnmmuniiy Gt 
The immit^rant in this sense becomi^s a perennial challenge to the etMailly minM 
native, conipellinK him to ank himself soul-searching questions about the inner and dv 
outer life of America. 

What, tlicn, must be Uie guiding thought in the quest for a newer ideal of Arnai- 
canlsttlon? It must be the thought of a democracy broad enough toembtacen^ 
political equality, human enough to moke niom for industrial sclf-realizatiun, dwdEof 
ID the midst of fVmcrica to join, as perpetually creative forces, in the building tit 
synthetic civilization that shall bear the lasting imprints of the genius of many peoplo- 
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Some yt&n, ago an enterprising Chicago newspaper man wrote a series of artida 
describing the dlilcrcnt foreign language commumLics in Chicago under the title «f 
"Round the World in Forty Blocks," t)nc of the strange, interesting, and signifiaal 
features of American life in its foreign language CORununttics. During a peaoM 
invasion covering a period of a hundred years, nearly every language group in the 
dvilizcd world lias established colonics in this country, little cultural centers vhfck 
are trying to mninlain in [he midst of us traditions and a language of tlicir own. When 
there are in an American city as many Jews as there arc Danes in Doinkork, and in the 
tame nt>* more Italian* than there are Italians in Rome, we have indeed "something 
new in history." 

It happens that for the past two or three years I have been "seeing" this America. 
I have been seeing it mainly through the contents of the foreign language press. The 
di.itributton of this press is significant, since it locales with considerable accuracy tfaetr 
principal settlements in the United States, and makes it pn»<ible to outline "cultural 
areas "in which the influences of certain immigmnt groups have been more pronotuiced 
than elsewhere. Ever>- foreign language group tends to make some one city its cultural 
capital, as New York is the Jewish, and Chicago the Polish capital, respectively. Hei« 
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are tbrii largest populations and their most importaat cultural iostitutioits. The char- 
acter and contents of the papcrt published tn these arca£ are an index likewise to the 
chamcteristic interests, ambitions, and social attitudes ol the people who read thero. 
In tills wty it is postible, not merely to dcfiae different imtoignint areas, but to kketch, 
in a rough way, their moral, psychological, and political complexioDS, Outside New 
York, and CfaicagD, where most of the larger immi^nuit colonies are located, the immi- 
grant population, as marked by the locatioD of their journals, fulls into three or four 
large groups. 

The Middle West group, represented by the Germans and Scandtna visas, stretches 
s German arm down into the Southwest aa far as central Texan, and a Scandinavian 
arm up into Minnesota and the Northwest- This group includes also the Bohemian 
farmers of Wisconain and Iowa, and small groups ol HoUaodeis, and such minor popu- 
btion groups at the Belgian-Flemish and the Welch. If it w«re possible to chaiactetiie 
this Middle Western group with a word, one might designate them, with reference to 
their attitude as ImmigraQts, as setlkrs. 

A second group might include the Spanish, wbo have crossed the border from 
Mexico in the south, and the French, who have come down from the Province of 
Quebec on the north. Tbes« peoples, with reference to their attitude toward American 
life, might be designated ak cUomitlt. 

A third diWston of frnmigrant peoples that can be locally defined, is that repre- 
sented mainly by the Italian and Static populations. These people ha^-e left their own 
country, but they have not quite settled in this. Wc may characterize them as the 
migrant, as distinguished from the immigrant peoples. They an the migrant indus- 
triais. 

FLoally, there are the minor nationalities, who live for the most part in the b^gcr 
dtits, and engage either in trsde or in the lighter sccondar>- industries. All these we 
may classify as exotki, because for various reasons they arc, or seem to be, more com- 
pletely isolated and removed from contact and participation in American life than any 
other immigrant peoples. 

Some groups do not belong completely to any one of these classifications. The 
sea-roving Portuguese from the Cape Verde Islands have established small colonies and 
newspapers un both the eastern and the western coasts. The fact that they cling to 
the coast shows how tentative their occupation is, and from the point of %iew of partld- 
patioa in American life, they should be dasscd with the exotics. Yet, industrially, 
they belong with the migraot industrials. The Jewish immigrants, who might be 
classed with any one of the different categories, can actiully be cLissed with none. The 
Jew, to be sure, has a predilection for trade and is by tradition a city-dwdter. But the 
Jew, just because he has no native cotmtry, in the sense that the Norwegian is native to 
Norway, wbco be changes bis nationality does so wbole-heartedly. He brings his 
family and all hb household and tribal gods with him. 

These outlines of tbc characteristic types of settlement of immigrants In the United 
States offer a ^rst rough sketch of America as it would look if wc were able to see it from 
the point of view of the Immigrants themselvea. If we look a Utile doser at the inner 
life of any one of these foreign language settlements the picture becomes stUl more 
interesting and informing. In order to understand the iatimate life of one of these 
little foidgn communities we must know just bow these settlements came into cnstepw 
and the motives that sustained them after they were established. 
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The lever of Inunigntion, as has long been recogaizcd, ts highly contagious. 
Wlien it strikes a peasant village, it iiii(cct« the whole community and cantinues to lage 
ODiil all who can ha\'e emigrated. In this country a new community b thus estab- 
lished which is virLiioIly a colony of the village, and eventually of the province, in the 
old country from which the immigrants originally came. The United States is cbedc- 
tttd with little settlements, each composed almost entirely of people from a single 
village or province abroad. 

The difference in the situation of the inmugraDt people who settled mostly !o the 
cities and those who settled in ntrai cominuaitics is that the colonies ol the former bav« 
been litcmUy crushed together in congested areas; while the latter have been dispersed 
and isolated in .small agricultural communities scattered over two-tliir<l.s of the United 
States. Thijt accounts for a great many of the differences which students have noted 
between tlie earlier and later geueiatioos of immignuits. Tlie earlier immigrants were 
what we liave called setllerB. They came to stay and for the most pan they settled on 
theknd. This was not true ol the Irish. They sctOcd in the cities. The later immi- 
grants have followed the example of the Irish. Now the &rst effect of dty life is to 
destroy the provincialism of the immigrant, and to intensify his sense of racial and 
national solidarity. This explains why the Jewish people, although they use three 
dtBtiricl foreign languages, German, Yidftish, and Ladino, have attained in the United 
States a degree of solidarity and community organization more ctTicicnt than they have 
attained anywhere else since the OispCTsion. What is true of the Jews is litewise true, 
though in & less degree, of the other urban peoples. This cQect of dt>- life is visible in 
the urban press, where both news columns and editorinls create and maintain an activx 
interest in the politics, national and international, of the home country. The larger 
metropolitan papers, with thdr wide drculntion, arc bound to address themselves 
neither to Bavarians, tior to Westphallans, nor to Saxons, but to Germans; not to 
Genoese, Neapolitans, Abuzzesi, or Girgcatesi, but simply to Italians. In this way, 
residence in our cities has broken down the local and pfo^-indal loyalties, with which 
the immigrants arrived, and substituted a less Intense but more national loyalty in its 
place. 

The tendency of rural life is Datumlly in the opposite direction. It emphasizes 
local differences, preserves the memories of the imnJgnint!, and fosters a sentimental 
interest in tlic local home community. This is illustrated by the German pro\'indal 
press, which is printed in a dialect no bnger recognized by the European press, and 
which idealized German provincial life as it existed fifty years sgn and still lives in the 
memories of the editors and readers of thcac papers. 

It is an interesting fact that as first step in Americanization the imnugrant ccas c a 
to be a provincial and becomes a nationalist. The Wurtcmburgers and the West* 
phalians become Germans; the Sicinntians and Neapolitans become Italians, and the 
JcwK become Zionists. The ambition of the immigrant to gain recognition in the 
American conununity, "to represent" the national name "well in .A.mcrica," as Agaton 
Giller says, is one of the first characteristic manifestations of national consciousness 
and it Is because he has been unable to get that recognition as an individual that he 
seeks it as a member ol a nationaUty. One reason immigrants live in a colony is that 
they cannot get out, and one reason they establish nationalist societies which seek 
among other things to represent the old country well in this, b that in this way they can 
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partidpale in American life. It the imraigrant chooses tn remain & hj-phenated 
American it is frequently becauM, only throuRh an ontaniiation of his own Unf^uage 
group, can he get iitatuft aod tecognition in the larger American world outside. As a 
leader in an immigraDt community he and the community are enabled to participate in 
American life in ways which they could not as mdividuals, unacqiminted with the 
language and with the customs of the country as they are. Sometimes tite motive of 
the aationalisi leader is leas patriotic, natioaalislically, than commercial. A Report of 
tbc United States Immigratios Commission on immigrant banks refers ti> the frecjuent 
profit-making coalition between immignnt bankers and immigrant newspapers. 

There is oo question that not only the nationalist societies, which avowedly aim 
to "preserve" the im^grant for the mother country, but all other immigrant institu- 
tiotts do intentionally or unintcnUonally seek to retard the assimilation of the immi- 
gianL But it is doubtful whether the nationalist societies which are organiud for the 
purpose of maintaining a patriotic interest in the language and in the home country 
do aot on the whole promote Americanization rather than retard it. The nationalist 
newspaper does not want it^ readers to become ^Vmericans, but by encouraging them to 
md it doet make them more intelligent, and by printing news of what it going on in 
Ameriai, which it must do in order to circulate at all, it nece&sarity prepares ita readers 
to be American dtizcoa. 

No racial group has made a more desperate fight to maintain the interest of its 
immigrants in the home country than the Folcs. It is the observation of a vciy keen 
student, Florian Znaniecki, that Polish-American circles arc wholly absorbed in Polish 
politica. So absorbed is the Polish community in itself and in Poland that they refer to 
the Poliih-Americaa community u Peionia A merica and regard it as " the fourth divi- 
sion of Poland." Irt spile of the interest of the Polish intelligentzia in Polish politics 
its eQorts to impart its enthuaiams to the masses are not always successfuL We have 
only to read the accounts which the leaders give in their own pms of the difficulties 
they arc having to nmiataiD in this country the language and Uaditions of the home- 
land, to realize how glacial and, in the long run, wholly irresistible, under cooditiong of 
American life, is the trend toward a common language, a oommon life, and a common 
tradition of all the peoples in this country. Many immigrants do not learn until they 
return to their native country how completely assimilated they have become. 

If it is true that the immigrant, who arrives here a provincial, takes his 6rst step in 
Americanization wlien be becomes concerned about the reputation of bis home country 
in America, it is equally true that the immigrant who remains a provincial remains at 
tlie same time farthest removed from American life. The Italians apply the term 
ca_ffiirtt, simpleton, to a class of immigranu who refusca to bum with patriotic sentiment 
for his own nationality — pethl^does not know what nationality is — and is equally 
unconcerned in regacd to th« opinioos of Americans in regard to himself or his fellow- 
countrymen. 

It is not among the socialists, the anarchists, and the radicals, however loud their 
denunciations of American capitalism, that one finds the least understanding and the 
most blind hatred of America. It is rather in these little isolated colonies of provin- 
cials, who have not become settlers, like the German religious sects, but who, like the 
Italians, are maintaining a provincial life in the midst of our cities. These little com- 
munities, composed almost entirely of people of the same village, live entirely upon the 
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memories, the news, and the goiuiip of the hame commumty. Every letter to ftoy 
bcr of the community 19 newa for the whole community. Nothing goes on io the home 
village that is not kno^in »oon or later in the Araerioin colony of that ^ilkge. Every- 
one reckons upon eventually returning home, if for nothing more than a visit. If any 
member of the colony in America marries outside the community or announce* fioaUy 
that be docs not intend to return he is regarded as lost. It is iuitura.1 under the drtnim- 
stances that, even in the heart of the largest city in America, immigmnti living thus 
should gain a verj' inadequate luct a very unfavorable opinion of America. This is 
true of the Italians, perhaps, because most of Tvhat they le&m of this country outside of 
the gos»ip of the colony comes to them through the Italian newspapers. These newt- 
papers are bound to print what their public can and will rtad. They do print, at any 
rate, the sort of news ignurant peasants, already prejudiced against this country, are 
likely to read most easily. There is a good deal of crime conmiictcd by ItaUans against 
Italians. This is naturally all attributed to the inefficiency of the Americao police u^^g 
the corruption of American politics. ^H 

We do not realize that the Americanization of the immigrant begins long before be 
Roches America. Evei>' peasant village in Europe has some retumi'd immigrants. 
The letters from America are filled with stories of strange advcnt%ifcs of relatives and 
neij;hbors. Every peasant village has its own tradition about America, but it is not 
the America wc know; it is immigrant America. A striking feature of the market pbccs 
in Catania, Sidly, where on a market day the peasants from all the Rurrounding couniiy 
gather to trade and chaRcr. exchanging tlieir little stocks of produce for the townsnoan's 
wares, are the professional storj'-tellcrs, each surroiinded by a group of enthralled 
peasants. The fararite stories are of America, America and the " Black Hand. " We 
think of the Black Hand as an importation from Sicily. The Sicilian, however, does 
not regard the fabulous stories about America as comparable wilh anything in his exper- 
ieocc. The only America of which the Sicilian peasant has any knowledge la just that 
America whidi is even more strange and foreign to us than it is to him, namely, the 
little Italies of our great cities. 

It is reasonably clear, then, that the immigrant lives in America where he can, and 
there learns of America. He lives in a colony of Ms own people because, under ordiunry 
drcumstances, that is the only place he can live at all. He learns about America what 
the experience of those who preceded him have taught them,. He makes the accommo- 
d&tiona that others have made. For a long time the immiKrant community is almost 
the only source of information al>out American life l}iat is accessible to the newly 
arrived immigrant. For a long time, as far ar lu is catiaeriKd. ifu immtj^niil commu- 
niiyis America. If this community is well organized, if it is directed by leaders of 
intelligence and understanding, if the average of intelligence and culture in the com- 
munity is high, as Is the case with the Jews and the Japanese, then the di&cult, painful, , 
and often heart-breaking process of accommodation to American life will proceed, relai- 
tively spealdng, rapidly and easily. If the situation is, as (refjuently happens, just the 
opposite, then Americanization will lag, and the natkira] animosities or iiidifTcronce to 
American iostitutloni and life will obstruct where it does not altogether iniiibit the pro- 
cess of assimilation. I'Ue fact is, however, that the immigrant community, whldi Is 
itself an accommodation to American life, is almost the only institution outside of the 
publicschool that has actually helped Iheimmigmnt to &nd Ills place and make his way 
in America. 
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Ziooked at ditintereBtedly it is, consciously and unconsciously, an institution for 
Americanization. It is at any rate so necessary and inevitable a part of the life of the 
immigrant in this country that, rather than destroy it, aa has been so frequently pro- 
posed, we should seek to co-operate with and use it 

Whatever we would like to do with the immigrant, thuc is after aU only one thing 
that we can do if we want him to be an efficient, contributing, and loyal member of the 
community and that is help him, as my friend William Leiserson has said, "to get on in 
the country." If he gets on, if he is able to realize here in America some of the funda- 
mental wishes that were denied him in his mother country, he will eventually become an 
American, in every sense that we desire to give to that title. 
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PART 1 

BUSIJTESS ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE FOR 1921 

Omnu 

Ptctidcat— AQcQ T. Ban)*, Difcctor, Sl«<!r of MBtboda cJ AflxriraaUKtloD, 5)* FUth Atokw. 
New York. 

Fint Vk4-l*riMi<I*nl— RnScrf W Keltn, Rmiaii. 5;«cond Vka-Pniident— UkKU C. Fan, J*ck* 

louville. Third Vic»-Pr«»iileni— Mary E Rlchniantl. New York. 

Genenl Seowary— William HAmmocd Puh«r. 315 Plymoulh Court. CIt[ca(o, IlL 
TMuunr— Chuk* W. Foldi. loB South UStUa Street. Chicwa. rUinob. 

Atluiusi. Belm Riddidc, Lllile Rock: Aiitom. ChKMiutoa G. GIlcHrut, PhaenLi: C«lifim^ 
Don Uerro, Lm Anfel««: Colorvla. VircioU McUechn. Denver; Coeamakut, Malnvim S KkhoU. 
Bartionl, D«U»«rt. Sybil M Gordon. Wilmiagtf": Dbtrict ol ColumtiU, Mr* WtHtt S. Uilord, 
Wublncum-. Florida,, uucui C Fan. /ftduonvllk; GeorriA. Bom U. Edna. Atlanta: Idaho, 
Dr. John W. Fl«ah«r. Bolar; lUlnob. W S. tUyaofil^ Chicijco: Indtooa. A ]. Stnwwn. Tadiuapofio 
lom, Kalph J. R«M. 0» Hoiua: Kajiaaa. J. ft. Wllik. Emiwria: tooiflaaa, Harry L. Bookioa, 
N>w Orteana; Kalae, Di. Q. E. Hall. Aiwvau: MarrUnd. WlltUm Burnet Wriffat. Baltbnorei MMak* 
chtuetu, Rkhard K. CcBant, RMtoo; Mlchlnn. Harry L Lurle, IVirnit: Minn>ciAU, Frank I nruna, 
Minnaapolii: Miwlidpd, AaMm Eualla. Belon; lliMnrl. Mn % T Brijtham Kmv.' Cilv; Vonuaa. 
Mra. EdiriB S. Thotnaa. Hcku: Nehraaha.Mn. W. !:. Caldwell, Onuhi: Nevada. Mn frnik Humphrey, 
R«i)o; New namiMhire, Mr*. Jatnta Btmmick, Caacaid-. New Metioo. Jolin Tomln. .Ubuqurroue: 
Sew York, JoIib shilhdy, N«w York City, North DakoU, Mn. .Kxat* M Kci. Grand Korki; Ohia. 
R. F MilCT, Columhui; nklahoma. Hew M OKiu*. IjiivtciD: Orrfmn Mr*. Arincne Fdu, PorUndi 
P«no«ylv)inU, Mr*. Shtrmao Coaraii, PitI»tKJiitli. Rhode ltUo4. DoDald Noilh. Howud; South Carolina 
Hairiet E Sbepatil, GrccnviUe: Teaneuce. Mary RuHeLl. Mempttia; Teas. Einwi Scolt. Dallaj; tJtah, 
Anh.ur L Bee^ey. Sail Lake OW; Vemanl. Miv E A LtnderhaliD, BurKnjton: Vlnlnia. J F Maatia, 



RichimmiJ; Waihiniltnn, Un. Jay W. Fascy. Spokane: Wat %'iritiiiiiL. L n Putnani. Charlaton; Wia- 
coiuln, CUa D. LcnuncrUn, BdoiC Wyomljii. AUie Jewell, Chcyeone. 

ExzccTtvc CoioatrtKK 

Urnnffido— AUm T. Itaimi, New York: Robert W. Keltn, TkiMon; Charle* W. FoMt, Chlcan. 
TenneipirioK 19*1— Abim W. Bullet, IndlaMOoIU, M. Rdllti Camnticll Ctnchuiali: WlUian T. 
Fuitcc. Purtkod, OttCM; Mur E. Rkhmoad. Ne« York: Ro)«rt A. WwxiE. Bmioo. Tkra cmtrfng 
laii— R R. UotOB, TiiakeKM. Ala-: C- M Baokma.i. Cinrjncuiti: Jaka IMdcr, PhHadelphla; ^amea 
Hufie Ricki. Biclunand; Araein Sean. Chlcaffo- Term «X|idrinr i>})i — William T Crate, ChKago; 
Owen It Lovdor, New York: tVilliain J. Norton, Detroit: Frederit kjcdenbuif, Chicuo: Certruda 
Vafle, Dettver. Chajmiaa of Diviaiont. ei-offuHo— J Prentioe Uwrt>h)^ PhiLvd*IphLa: Mrv UaRha 
P. FUcuaer. New York; Ut. Rkba«d A. liolt. Battimore: R F. tteailey. Ralci^b; iraacii Tauaaif , New 
York; Sapboniiba P. Braddaridp, Chicagv: Bowan] S. BnuicW, New York: Dr. Thomaa W. SahnoD, 
New York; Otio W. Uavla. UlBi>«apol!i: Grace Abbott. Cbl(a>7a. 

Cotuairm OM Pcoqkah 

Allen T. Bonia. Chainiian: Owen R Lovaicry. N««.y«cfc; Kob«ft W. Kelao, Boaton: WOUaoi 
Rammuad Parker, Chk»co: Mary E, Kichoiand, New Yoffc. 

COKXITTKK OX NoKOtAnOM 

Barriet Z. Vittum. Bwd RaiilenL Northwatem L'nivcnity ^ttecnen^ 1400 Aucnala Straat, 
Chioco. Cbtinnao: John A. Brown. IndianapoUa: M. Aatobctte Caanon, PMladelpliia: Cbnrlet C, 
Cooper, nttabuneh: John A. Lapp. Chtiacp; Hinala F. Low, CUcniOi EUmbeth Sluele, Oaklaad; 
CbariM E. Vaaaly, St. Pad; Lmb VolmerTNcw Otkut. 

Conom oet RKtocimoiii 

AUaander JoboMn. Kaaaer, Loiiiikaa, ChaknuA; Sbanaas Conrad, Pitlabiush; Fiukw ^'h^tit. 
LoobvUU. 
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CaMomt an Tna and Puux 



HmRT L. HooUna, VuUafUa AnSltnr H*U. New Orlnat, Cbtbnu: Ertb«r Eaton. CohuntaC 
M«mu C no, iKkamrOeritebm U noM. HanOkM: S«ifa» Kovrik GcMid. OhUiUH>,atT: 
L A [blbMrtaom OlKWflkB Hatea. Si PmI. Frad ILjiJiMni. DetnttTReM J. Ud^ 
ClJa«<>. C C HcMlo. N«tb*0li! " " 

JfMicB Mntto, Bsfcck 
HdcM Taylor, 



Ralph J Reed. Do Maine*; Elnter L ScMi XHOu: Mn. Ada B. SbdMd. 



' iiiury A.'TcIkt, ntubvnH); Gcrtni<le Vaik, D«tir*r; Gtorte S ^Ibea, 



OMomtn roK Govrucsres on Cokexlaskmi or NanoMai, Social F<»cn 

Wbnt J. HoMmi. 

Shenata C KlBe«)*7i Cfevctuk., .:»..»■ n..v.uw uihhj, 
Wilbur C. PUUipa. Ctoduatli Bany C. Smith, Nr« V«L 



t;:oiacnxc ox Extukkw CoxczaxiMC Siamdjum 



Ono W. DaYti. Swntary. Coaadl of Sodal Acnctet, Ul 
Kaiuu Citr. Paul U. Kdlo^, NewYMtTskmaM C U^B^'cl^auAi'^i^f Ifi^, cli^i^ 



Charln C Coow. Pltbbatib: Kari 3* Scfc«AtojM>^ 
FniKit R. Gaviik. IiMUaaapoUi; Prof, paam K. TTiaylj , 



Ctelnnu: Anm W. Botkr, 

Edmtn) T. Dcvin^ 

L. A. Halbot. 
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GrarKc B MaOffoU. Si. Loou; J«hD F. UooiK Boatoa; Dr. Jtaua PttxMto. B«ft<kr: Mary E. Rick- 
mood. New York; Bev. Fraderk SIfdnbun. CUoan: Mu Snior. Cladnwti; Henry W. TtMratoa, 
N<i* YMk; PrW. A. J. Todd. Uioiwafioliai GefUudeVaUc. DeDvcn Dr. C B. A. Wbulow, N«w BaveasJ 
Bctuy C. Wdfbl. New York. 



Edttoual CounTm 

Mary E. Kictnaond. iw Eaat TwcnEy-Hcoikit Stttet, Kew Voit, Clnlraaa: Tbodia) J>. 
CUcaga; Kobert W. K«1m, BmCoo; WOlkin HaimDoad Parker. CUcaco. 



DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 

DIVISION t-CBILDRE!4 

Chairman. J. Pnntict MurrAy, Scytcrt InitituM. PhiladelpUa- 

Vitt-Chairman. Ur. Helen T. Wuolley. Dirtrtor, Vantioii BurMO. PuUic Scboob. Cbdnaat 

StCMlory. Wilfred S. Rryaolda. DUnirii CUIdren't rionir and Aid Society, CbieacD. 



GncB AbbMi (■«»). CUcarv 

Ludwlf nrmsuin |toi>) PEBsutvllte, N.V. 

Lcc ilidjiood (idij) Uiuvetuty. AU. 

C. C. Carvient (1911) -. . . Bortoo 

lowph U. Carriean (t^i> PhSladetphia 

Elltwonb Farit7t4ii) Chkafo 

Winkn Hoibon <roi)> St. Paul 

Robtn F. Ktecan (tga j > N«w Yaik 

£aiina O. Lun<!b«TK (1913] WaaMcvton 

G«on«B. MaocoliJ (io») St. Looia 



Lilbum Merrill (<01J> ■ Sewtio 

I. Prentice UorpAy Ii9>i> ?bllBd«lpbta 

icMJca P^iaolto (iflsO Bvikekjr 

Wilfrid S. Reynolda (tgit) ...C)u«c» 

Henry W. Tlurfion (t9*i> - .Kew V«tk 

Holian H Todd (t9>i) rwlwtnr, N.V- 

Claite* Vlrden (roJll Surfiit&eld DL 

Mn. Fraok [). Watwe (t9ii>.....Bavcrfaird. Pa_ 

Mn. W Caiicb W«mI [i9>t> Chkaco 

Ura. UelcaT. WooUcy ((Oil) ClndnHUi 



DIVISION U-DEUNQtr£NTS AND CORRECTION 

OMnMn. Un. Mirtha P. Falcorirr^ American Social Byikm Awodatioa, New York. 
Tm-Ciuinmait, John J. Soutebv, Chinn. 
St t miry, LwiiiN, Robiuoa, Philadelpbia. 



Cyna B. Adanu (loM) St. C tar let. III. 

Fjtiih N Ruriagh (igit). . IkiUfta 

fDMpb P. Sytn (lO»l) Philadeiphta 
rank L. ChrMkn (191)) New York 

Charlrs L Chnte fioir) Albany 

Mn MaHha P. Fikonef doii) New V«flt 

Bem»rd Gluetk (1911). .N«w York 

Annie nin,ricb)«D lioij SprJncfictd, 111. 

Mr* ]B)Jet1 HMlibrOaii) ....SWbora MaM. 

EjTiil W. Uipujiir (14*11 New Orlnu 

Burdctte G Lcwia (1011} TlCBtoit 



0. P.LewUdoMj Now Y« 

Emory F. Lvoo ((9*1) ,Cl" 

Maudt E Miner (19)]) New 

loteph P. Mur^iby (lorj) Bt 

aarnuel D Muriihy (io>)). Blrmini 

Herbert C Parton* (ivtl). -Oieainut lliil. 

Mr* Jane Heeler Rippin {i9»r) New Yc 

Henry K. W. Scnii Uotil St. auud. Min, 

Carrie Weaver S ml tb don) GalnMville, T, 

J<»ba J. Souteby dv**) Chi 

AnlMU J. Todddoii) Cb 
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DI\TSION m 

Ckakmam, Dc. Rictunl A- Bo9t, Americui CUId 
5«rM*ry, Janet Ociiter, Kern Votk City. 

Dr Richud A BoLC (tgij) BAlUmotc 

)i(n. ThoBm Ciowdei Og*i> Chkuo 

S. J. CromtNBC, U.D. (1911} Topek* 

OkvidEdMU. n..O. CiQiil Botton 

UvJnciitoa Funwd. U.D. (i9t3)..,.Wul>taAWa 

EHni G Foley (loit) CUcaco 

Alien PrFcman, M.D (igij) CuLumbu* 

CUda J- Uution. MJ}. (loitj Toronto 

Kdna G. HcniviioiO ....IndiuupolH 

H. W. UUl. MD. (IBM) St. Paul 



:— HEALTH 

Hyclene Anodallon, B*1timoi«. 

Mary E. Lent (t«ii) Wuhlnguc) 

ttwtg« J Nelbach (i9»(> Ne- Voik 

Catlmrln OatrandcT (igti) LaaainR. Midi. 

C. C. PIWtT , M I>, liom WaiMngton 

SfMs B. Riwting* (i9>i) Fort Wortli 
r» r. Jl- Taylor (t9)t> Bui»e 

fnlin Tnuihi I1911I Albuqucrnuo 
:. E A. Wintlow. H.D. (igt*} N«w Havni 

Rachclle YaniH, U.D. [istj) ClUCifO 



DIVISION IV— PUBUC AGENaES AND INSTmmONS 

CiM>ai«a, R. F. U«uley Conuniialaarr at Public Welfare Raleigb. 
Vitt-CltAirmtut, AnaW Himiic^c, Depannwot of Public Wdfauc Sprincficld, III. 



AtkU Bruwn (iu»} • Dallu 

Amo4 W. Biiuct (i«3i). ,.,..,..., .ladknapolb 

D KmiiV OarUad Ii9)>) Daytoo 

T. E. lUictrty [193^) .Columbu* 

Rictiard ('.. HulcluDCt (lOti) Waahionoa 

FJoirtice lltiuinplllar (igii) Denvw 

CliarIeir-iUUasg<t«i3> Oaftlord 



Robtrl W KebodQJi) Boston 

W L. Ciuet (tgn) Eldora, U. 

Itufdctte G. Lewia (1911} TreatoD 

A. Perev Paxrl tigJi) Winnnjej 

J. L. Vlitaei >Ii9») J«8Bnoa Cily 

Hihel Weed Cigit)... ..Bnkdey 

Henry C. Wright tigia) New York 



DIVISION V— THE FAMILY 

Ckiirmam. FraacE* Tauw«. Executive Director. Uoitei] Hebre* Cb«ritia, New Varfc. 
Sfentarj, Frmoda H. McLcmi, Field Director oi the American AtaocUtloii lor OnadslQi Fanflr 
Social Wdifc. 



Mary F. Boxve (lo)i) Harriibunt 

Henry H. Bonnell liffii). ■....■->. .Philndclpliia 

V. J. Bruno doij) ,,....Miatmi»lit 

ionoaa C. Cutfotd (ipij) New Vutk 

JUlU fi Kcltcnth^ (igii) U InrMttpolii 

Engme C Frntec {mu} Imliariaijoli* 

Anna B. Sa\ figilT. ..BuSala 

pHlflck I Have* fio»») Now York 

£lifal3«tb L. flalbrook (igijl Borioo 



v.. M Hutrbard dgij] St. Looia 

Cheney C Jone* (t^ll) -BottOO 

Kute MdfftlvTa (ig*!) Bostoa 

Ucujiimu P. Merrkk Cipiil Qnod Rii^iU 

Amelia Smti doii) Chk»ca 

France* Timsia (iqij) Kew Vofk 

Arthur J. Todd ftgit I CUcuo 

O. P. WyckoS (tga)] Fbiladd^ 



DIVISION VI— INDUSTRIAL AKD ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

OMmMiLSepliQiutha P. Breekinridie. School ot Ciy'va awl FhHanthr^r, Chkaao. 
S ia>tm f ,mmh Abbott. CbicMo- 

I Abbott Cigii} Chkk«o Paul U Kellout (tqii) No York 

Addama (imi) Cbiouo Owen ft. Loveioy Iioti) N«i* York 

irk Aleny (i»m) ..BuSalo Mta. W. L. Murdock (lotj) Birmlnihain 



Sopbonlaba P. Breckinrldn (ivtal Chiwro 

Eiiintine Friclman U6>0 New Yiwk 

Ufs.R P. lUII«:k liu.j) LoubvUla 

Mn. Florence Kelky (1911) Jfaw York 



TptLD A. Ryan (tyij).. WaahiMMQ 

Chftrlca A. Sumner (l9lt> Cuuu City 

Solomoa Well (1913) N«V OrllUS 



DIVISION Vn-THE LOCAL COMMUMTTy 

CS»lnnAn. Howard S. Braueher. Secretary, Wat Camp Cammuniiy Scrrlee, New Yoffc. 
Sttraary, John Ihldcr, FbUadelphla Housing Comniaaloo, PliiUdelphU. 



Dora Bema (igji) Xoi Aonlea 

Howard S Braueher (1911] iirm York 

Henry F Bun (lorj) JUiuMtntia 

Mrs. W S. Caldwdlligii) Omiaha 

jDho Collier [ttjti] N»w York 

Manuel C Elmer iigji} MiAOMpoli* 

Mt». J.S. Faswtidgji) EbnJra'/ff.Y. 

CoriAne Fon-de (igiij Hniuton 

OeonvE. Uajroci (i«n) NuhvUle 

JMuilUte (i»u) Philadelpbia 

IB (M|M) LotuiviDe 






H. H. JacoU (igij) Milwaukee 

Beuie A McCleftahAn (1911] St. Louia 

UaryE. M^:Uooell (igij) CbicaiO 

ElaaDor MiMuib (igti) J4«ir Ottaui 

FrcdC. Mid'llctoa (1911}. WloalpM 

r.B.NaahJigM) .OaUuiid 

Wilbur C. FbUfpi <ioi]) Clndonatl 

Frederic Si«kiiburt (igij} .CbLc^a 

GtBhani Taylor Iioii) Cbicam 

W. D, WeatherlMd (ri>it) KaahvinB 

Mrm. Robert A. Wooda (i^ii)... Aattaa 
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DIVISION Vm— UENTAL HYGIEXB 

Claimam. Tbatnu W. S«1aoa. M.D., UcdJc^ Diiector, .NatioiK] OmuidUM for MtBUl BydtD*. 
NtwYMk. 

Vict-CkUrmaa, UUIi&m A. While, M.D., Wufaloctoii, D.C. 

Setntarj, Editb M. FarUub. Natkiml ConmittM Sot Mental Hygiene, N«w York. 



BtamtnU. Adier, M D. (idii> Chlca^ 

AsmT. Biogham. M.D. ttgit) New Voek 

Editb y. Burkiih (loit) Boitoa 

C. Mirtf OimpWll, M D. f i(i»t> BJllrao™ 

Mar>- V CUit (idm! Sum Y«tk 

Walttt E. Fwiuld, iLD. doij). . W»ver!w. Hon. 

Berau<l r.lu«<:k. M.D. (xQit) New York 

TboenM H. Huom, M.D. <ioii]. .JtckMD, Uiaa 

C. U. UlncU M J>. (i9»l TonuiU 

MMy C. jMWt (ipM) BortOB 

SiuieL. Lsotu (igij) Baltimore 



C. C. Mwulef (toil) Uemphb 

Mt*. H'iDUm S. MDiuxw (i|»i) Ounn 

Mr». tUfkloQ H. Parb* (iflij) Ne* York 

Rabtn I. Rkhtrdi, M D (loij) .Ttlnudfe. CaX. 

Tfaomu W. Sdmoo, M.D. (ton) New York 

H. D«aglu Siasa, Bl-D. (iqii) Chkan 

letsie Tkft (ig}i) FklU4elpbla 

WillUm X Ulate, M D. ((g»)) WMUoRton 

FnakwDod K WiUtemt, M.D. (tgtj). .New York 
Kobttt M. Yerke* (.1911) WuMniton 



DmSlOK DC-ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 

CAeirwuM, Octfl W. Darfa. SectcUn.MiBMapolbCaiuKil of Social Attaein, MiniiMpolU. 
FfrcC'ibainwJi. t'rtd C. CmcOO*. OUo lutltuM lor PiibUc EflkelcBcr. Cotumbu. 
S*tnitry. Raymond dapf, Wattw* PedmUoB «t Ckvvlaad. Clevelaod. 



C.'M. Bookman CtACinnaH 

W A Ctinslaud ....£tM 

Boben L Fn>it Mihrauluc 

W C Howell D&IU* 

Gvy T. Juxi*.. Denver 

Slierrrvin C. Kinjnley Clevebuid 

Benjumtn P. M<«ridt Gnnd RAplda 



WIIHun J Norton D«felt 

Rev.JohnJ.O'Qrxly -WHlwMtoa 

Kart de Scbwdniii PhSd^bfa 

Eliutwlh WeUtM Cfck&fo 

Amy Woodi Botloa 

WilUain 8. Wtifht BaltiiMwn 



niVIKION X— THE DNITING OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN B08H IN AMERICA 

CAoinM*. Once AMiiKi, Tbe Imnkrut*' Coaunfadon, CUaco. 
Stntoiy. Elu .\Ubert, New York City. 



lane Adduu Chkvo 

Emeetioe Alvanda New Yoffc 

Sntnr Il«uch«naa LoeAnnln 

bUtb Tarty Brm* New Votk 

John FoturOrr New York 

H uf b DoUon Rcjinia 

UklMMl J. DvwMjr .Sottan 

S«r> FJtu San FnadKO 

Un Uun Hood ..- CUoflra 

Albert Jciiki lUaoMpoUa 



.San Antooto 
Ihrop WMhiiuttos 



SaraKtnr.. 
Julk CUi 

Aaron Levy ^. SynKvac 



Un UoiMiet Long .Wulunctwa 

Hcrlicn A. MtHer Olnaa 

Andie* Paui New York 

VintenlFbck Nc- York 

Grabam TaylM.., Oilcico 

Sadoay A. Telfar. Piiubutcli 



PART 2 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE FOR 1922 

Omcxof 

Pnsldcal— RotMrt W. EaWo. 4S Cvnihlll, Bocton. 

Fint Vk»-pRud«tit— Sbcrau C Kincuey, Phllsdctotils. !>«coRd Mcc-Prtudest— Mrs. Mutla 
P. F&kcner, New York. Thbil Mrc-PraidMit— Genradc V»Be Denwr. 

Geacnl S«crct*Ty — Willutm Ilknunond Pmiker. it Ewt Nialli Street, CiociniUkU. 
Tnuum— Cbulci W. Fotdi. JoS South LaS^c Sitcet. Cbktco. 

ExxcOTtvx Contrms 

Ks-oAds— Bobm W. Edio, Bonoo; Shtrmu C. Kbipley PhlUdelpMi; Cbulet W, Folib, 
CskifD. Tvm «nMa« io»— C. H. BookmMi, CiodaaUl: J<il» DOdw, WuhloxtoD; R. R. MotM. 
TokatMS JuDM Bovt Kuki^ Klchnojid: Anidjf SMn^ C3ilcm>. T«m nolflnr. i,oi{— W1D|ud T. 

GertcudB viuli 



n; OwnR. Lavcjoy. New Vork; Wltllun I, NonoD.DctioLt: Frederic ^edccibuTi, ChJeuo; 

lie, nenv« Term cijiirinj[ 1J14 — Grai^F .ihball, Wmhiylno, D.C ; AllcnT. Biuii»;_Ne» 
Cititeni, Sew Yorli 

.ioni, einfficio — Dfn 

inciririAti; rmnk J. 
.-.m .um, T. I'ltnlicc Miiri>S.y 
Gaarfe S. WiUoo, Wuhln^toii. 



Vo(i: C. C. CitMen*, Sew Yorit; Kitl de Schvdmu., Philadelphu: Robed \. Wood* Bo»lon Ouir- 
mm &f DirUioni, einfficio — DfvnaU B. Armttrone. X'cw York; Ciiw^ A Bellimy rJcEUnd; C. M. 
BookmAD. CinciririAti; rmnk J. Hruno. MinncapoiU: Rutli Cr»»(o(d New Yolk; Georfe A HMtiui, 
New Voik, r. I'ltnlicc MurpEiy. PtuUdel^iiua; Louii Kolnawik. SwrutbiDDre; jaha SbiUody, Nnr Yock; 



COUmiTU DM PXOOBAH 

Robert W. TtUta, SouaD, Ch*lmkii: WlllfAm H. ?«rfctr, Ctodfustl; Allea T. Bant, Kmt Toik: 
C. C. CutUnt. New York: AmeLuv Seus. CbJojo. 

CouKirm OK RBSoirnom 

JeSrsy K. Bnckctt, BoaUa, Outraun: Frtncb H. Ckvlik, IndUiwpotli; Ladus A. Wlilwli, 

Providence. 

COMWrras ON N'oKiwAnom 

Herbert C. Fenena. Boitoa. Oalrau: Edith Abbott. CMcvo: Rtdttfd A. Bett, BelthiMM: 
r V CUrk, New Yort: ^ . - _. . _. _ . ._ - 

Inxnun, LouiivUle; Thoina* 



liur V CUrk, New Yort: J E, Hictrty, Celarabtti. Ohio; Floreoct IlMlalapllkt, Denver: PnnCM 
iina* A. MuMi, tetageppr t . Coon.; Cnbeoi Romiyae TiylM, N»w York- 



Cdwtttse oh Tnrc and Plaoe 

Aino* W. Butler. IndUrupolk. Chairmsn: Fniik. f Btuno. Mlimespolb: Mn. Carrie P. Brymat, 
Lot Anielei; S. J. CTrumbirK. To[t*k»; Mr* Martha P FkknnrT. New York; Pirker B. Field, Boalon; 
Mn lolm M Gtenn, Ne« York; IIiitiiiKi H Hatf , N'cw York; Orlando F LewU, New York; Owen R. 
Lavcjoy. New Vork; EmmA O. Lumliien, Wuhlciitan; FniDL-i* H. McLe«n. New York; Jama A. 
QuiciD, JeflerMD Cfty: Timei K Rkki. Rkhmon'): Mn R. A Rofm^ Wianinec Rev John A Rma, 
WaahJaetoD: Elwood Street, St Uuli; jeuie TiJ(, Phlladeli^liia; UTaham TkyloT, CUcuo; Sidntf 
Tslbr, Fltubiuxli: Omrie S. WlUoa, WaaUjigioD; Robcn A- Wood*, Botuia. 

SrxcEAL CoMMcmt on tse Jubiucz CoxteaxmCk 

All ot ifce living ei-pirciidrnt* ttl (he Con'eftnce and the lotlowine. Allen T, Bum*, New Y«rk, 
Chairmin; C M Uookmao, CinciriTtati, Alexaadct Fl«i»her, New York; R. B. Foidkk. Now York; 
Siiernuci r KinRiIey. VhiU^ietphia; Uaiy E, Rictimond. New Ynik; Jama H. Ricka, RidiniaDd; Outde 
SchweinJti. I'hllaHdr.hia; Amelia Sear* ChJcBjto: Re« Fred*rir Sledenhutg. C3iic«Jo; Jobn R. SbtUady, 
New VQtk; Uuiy C iiioiUi, New York; Ocrtmde Vailc, Dearer. 

Staib CmKUroMnnro Scckitaiiu 

AIah«ma. Rahh S. B«n«w. Blrmla^ien; Arteou. ChriillanoA C. Gflditht. Phoenle: Atkatuu, 
Helen tli/ldirk, Uttb Itaek: CallferniK, Dors B«rTCt, Lrw Ancclet: ConaectJcui, Mak-alm S Nlrholt, 
llanturd, DelA«er(.SrUiU. Cordon, WilffiinctaD; Oiitnct 01 Columbia, Un. Wnltef S LHord, Wub- 
iiKlon; n^Tida. Marcui C F««. JarkMinvllle: GcoFrift, Bovce M Eden. AtluU: Idahn. t)r. Juhn W. 
Flohcr^ [b>itc: Iltinoit, W. S Keynaldi. Ciiicago; Iniliue. A J. Stuwion, IndianapiilU; Iowa. Ralph J. 
Rc«d. Det Molnet; Kanja*. /. R Witkie, Empona; Kenludcy. R. A Hoyef. Louiiville; (x-uitiaBe. 
Hairy I. HopkiiM. .^tkata. Gl: Haioe. Peity K. Harton, Portluid: Marybod. WtUIiLm Uurnci Wiif ht, 
Baltimore; Maaaachiuett* Richard K. Coaaat. Boalon; MicniisTi, Rarry L Lufi«. De[rolt: MIdacmU, 
Frank Ji Bruno, MinMAtMlb: Miuriaippi, U*anah S. Eaioo, Taylu'tville, Miisouri. Mra E T. Bri^ien, 
Eusu atr; Woataiift. Mn. Edwb S. Tbomu, Hdeua; NebcuU, Ura. RAlpb S. Doud, OouUw 
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Nevada. Mr*. Fntk Humphrey. Kcno; New Hunp>bir». Mrt- Tuii«( Remick. Concord: New UEcko , 
jolui Tootbi^ AIbu(juet<iue: Ne« York, fotin !^hK!laily, N«« Yorlc; N-orth Dakota, Mn, A^im M. Ret. 
Cnad Forks; Ohio. R. E, Milca, Columbui^ Okbhcmji. R-ate M Ohiiu. LAi*tan: Orritaa, Mr*. 
ArittCBC Fcltl, P«rlUnil; Pcnnsrlviniii, Mti Stjertnsn ConriH. {'ittiburicli; Rhorli; lilaml, Doniild Noftb, 
Bvwvdj TnuMWM. Mary KuucU. Mcmplua: Tciili, Elmer Scjil, D^ilki; Uuh. Axibur L. B<<kr, 
SUt L4kr tity; Vcrmoni, Mn \:',. A Llnderhoiiti, [<urllnEt«D. Vlrtinia. J F Mucin. Rklimoad; Wuh- 
iagton, Mr«. >v W. Fancy. Spokane, Weat Viri;luU. Z. U. Putnaia. Cbarlcatoci; WiKDufai. BUi D. 
LeauiKtbut, Beioili WyoainiE. AlUc Jewell, Cbeyenot. 



DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 

DIVISION I— CBILDREH 

C i al fm a m, J. FTentice M uxpiby. Seybcrt I&ititule, FlulAdtlphU. 



GtmAbbou CiDii) ...Waihinston, D.C. 

Lndwu Benwbui (ipii) .New Vork 

Lm EUdieod (ipis) Univenity. Ala. 

Elbwarli Farfa <ioii} .CtleMTfr 

LueU H. JohQ»oii (1014} Cojumbuft 

WlUlani RudMn ItiHii Si. Paul 

Robert F Kersan dc^ij}... New Yark 

Tlwadara A Lotluup [r|>M} ' ' n>m'>n 

EaunaO. Lundben (leu) Waihln^'^D 

Geoiyt B. Maa(i>U(i9)*) Si. Louii 



C. r. Mcniltf ((914) NaahvilU 

Lilburn Merrill CiO>j] Seattle 

I. Plenties Murphy <loe>) PhilailelphU 

J. Kaae Rifli ()4i4} Ridiinond 

Amy D. iiieuibart (igM) Sacmncalo 

Heory W. THunton (1914) New York 

Chailei Vlnlea C>g'|} SpriticAcld. lU. 

Mra. Frank D Wataua (1931) .B«*e«(or<i. P*. 

Luclui A. Whipple lia)4) ?tavlil«ut 

Mn. InCoucti WooJ L1911) CUn(o 



DIVISION n— DELINQUENTS AND COHRECTION" 



CInirmait, Laul* Robbion, Swarlliinare. 
S<muiry- Ie«ie F. Binlord. CUcaio. 

Col. CyriLi B. Adam (ipsa) St. Cbarle*. IIL 

B. H. AnieU (1414) lincoln Neb. 

teli•F. BinloKT (1914) CliKaxQ 
UN. fiiLflfliiti (ipH) Boaban 

Frank L, Cbfiatbn (tots) jnoira. N.V. 

UarthaP. Fakoner (iDij) New Vurk 

Annie Hinrkhien (loij), ^SprinefifU. HI. 

Joiic 1> H">l<lcr 1 10") ..^harbotn, Mau 

Ccuri^ N Rirdiwty tiQ)4l New Vurk 

Rahtl Fjnil M' I.«ipaigicr ClOll) New Orleani 

Burilftte n Leni* (igii) Trenton 

0. F.LcwialioiA) N«w Vork 



Blaaclw Uanin (igu) Utile Rodi 

Maude E Midcr (loij) New York 

JoMpli P. Muiiiltf uc«j) Buffalo 

Samuel D. Uiirpby <te>i> Blmlnibam 

Di. Valena H. Paikw (iw*T. Ntw V«k 

RMxrt C. F4noM(i(»j)...Cbcaa«Ri1l. Uaa. 

Hcnty K. W. ScoU (19JI) Sl Cloud. Wan. 

Dt. Carrie Wcav>« Smith (igti) Gaiaetvilb 

iDhn J Son»«by ligii) Chicaca 
k. Miriam Vau Water* (1914} Lo* Aii(ala« 



DIVISION m— HEALTH 



CAaima«, Dr Donild B. Armilroof New York. 
Vkt-Ckairmam. lit. Caruline Ilnlcel. Cbicaco. 
Sttitlary, Af Aca Martin, Uilwaukae. 



Uliuiic U. AhraDa(t03«) Chicago 

Rkbard A, Holi. M I). !i»ij) Balttmore 

S. J. Crumbkne, M I), (igii) TopAa 

I]avid Ediall. M D (i»i) ...Cambridgt 

Livinninn Farrand, M-D. {i^nt. . . WatblaBUn 

EridTvrt)the t)ga4l Tonuilo 

Eliialirib ¥ox (igij) ...,., WaihinvtUB 

Allen i'letman. M.D. (igjj) Columhiu 

Edna <> Henry (l:g>4] Judianauolia 

B.W.HUl.ui>. (lOM) St. Paul 



Harriet L. Le«U <i9i«) Balllmon 

Ceonce J. Ndbach (igM) New York 

Florence Patttrton (igw) New York 

C. C Kiene. M.D. (iq») WaihiniKoD 

Philip? Plait liOM) New HavcD 

Iame» B Kawliox* (i»»») For' Worth 

Di. Anna Kuile {19)4].. •■.■■- . WatHiuxtoa 

John Tombi I tgij). La Vina, Oal. 

C B A Wintlii- M.D. (■«*>) New Havea 

Racbell* ya[cot.UJ>. Ctgi*} Chkaca 



DIVISION IV— THE FAMILY 



CJbfrMM, Praak J. Bruno, Minnatpolit. 
Sttrtiary. Fnndi ll McLean, New Ygik. 

Hary F. Bocuc (igM) BaniibutB 

Renjy H Bonnel) [igii) Pbiliddphia 

Sua A Itrnwn (igtil -.Lanainf 

Frank }. Cnioo Ugiji) .....Min.ieapotu 

Joanna C. Colconl ltgii> New Votk 

TulU B Febtnchal (igti) Mianeapoli* 

Mt> Amia h. tax (loit) BuiBalo 

Rev Pairkk J Hayn i igs j) Ntw Vwk 

Eluabctb L. Uolbtook (igij) BoMm 



CM. BuUbard (igu) Si. Lo«ia 

loel B. Hunici <igi4) Chkxge 

KaleMcMabon (io*i).- Bouon 

Ueajamin P. Merrick (19*4) Cnad fUpids 

Anclia!i«n (igjj) CUnm 

Mra F H Scoltw (toM) MJnMapoBi 

France* Tauuig (igji) Kew Yotk 

Gtnnidc VaUe (ign) Oeuver 

a P. Wyck^a (igiil CdaneU, lo»a 
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DmSION V— mnUSTRlAL AlfD ECONOMIC PROBLESrS 



Cluhmcn,hi>n R. Shlltwlr, New York. 
SH*iwy. Alcnndei FUiiha, New Vock. 

Edith Abbott (tgi4> Chicua 

FmlcnV Almy (i(itj) Buflua 

Ro«r N BikMvm U^ii^) New York 

Sophuniiba V UrnkJaridge (»■>) CUoni 

Um R r Ibllrck <igi5) Loulc^e 

Mri H.imiLt KpIIc/ (igj*) Nrw Vtxk 

Fkul U. Kdlou (ton} N«« Votk 



Ow*n R. LoH-eior (loij) ..New YoA 

Un. W L Murdoch (1995) Blrmlnfhuo 

Rev John A Kyan <r4ij). Wt&hliuHos 

tohnfe, 8hlll»rfy 4ttt>4) N»» York 
Ury VftD KiMck (i«S4l -Ne* York 

SolomoD W«lj dvUJ NcwOtleutt 



DIVISION VI— NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMyNlTV LIFE 
CMrmam, Geoice A. Bellamy, CleveUad. 



GrorfT A NrlUmy (19S4J HlrV'rUnil 

Dan [<rr[t« duljl Lo« AriKrln 

H S Hr3urher (rgft). ,, New V of It 

II«nTy F Burt (ig»j} , MinntapoIU 

iohn Collici rio3») New York 
(n Rn.Iph S. Duad (1914} Omaha 

Dorothy EdiJuu (igi4) MilwkukM 

Mn J. S. Futett doo) £lmiii.N.V. 

Corinne fonde (ro>4> Houitoo 

Ccai» E UiiyDCB dgaj) Natliville 

Jolia lUiUi (le 15> WuhinKton 



Frsn<«4 Innam (r^ii) Louleville 

II n JacoEn d<iaj) Ullwiukc* 

Man- T.. McOnwell don) Chiauca 

EI»not McMain (1014) New Orleant 

tB N'Mb {igaj) OdUaat) 
llbuif C Pliilli|>» do»j) KewVorii 

Rev Frederic Sledenburi (iMl) Chloio 

Gfstiani T&yloTduj) , Cbkuo 

W D. Wcaiherford dots) Nukvlb 

Robert A Wu)d><E9i4) Boatoo 



DIVISION \'n— MENTAL RVGIEHE 



Cltainum, GeoTM A HiutinB. New York 
Yifi-Ckoirmom \>t. Smiley UUnton Madlion. 
Sttrtury. EditlL H. Fuibush, New Vurk. 

AnocT. Hinglwua, M-D. {tgi*} N'ew Vaik 

SmOey Bhotoo, M.D. dgs4l Madiioii 

M»ry V flMk (igji) New Yotk 

WnlcerE FemiLld.M.D. dgtj). .Wftvn'lej'.MaM. 

Bmutd Olucrk. M.D. dgi]} New York 

Thonuu If. Hnini:! dgii) Jhck^rt. Mm 

Ccorxe A, HnMintn dgi4} New Voik 

Ckric E HUbcc I1914) Crand Rapida 

C. M Ilii>irki. M ID dgji) Toronto 

Haiy C Jamrti dgM) Botlon 

SiukL-l^vu do*j)- BaJtinora 



C C. Mcn^lerdgM) MenphU 

}At%. Caiieton Paikct dgij) New York 

Robert L Rirhard*. M D dfti)). ..Tafan*ec, Cal- 

Tlicma* W, Salmon dftMl New York 

Editfa ikbwettiet. M.D (iqm) Indi'iiapiilit 

H. Dou^lu Sincec, M.D. d«3)) Kankakw. III. 

Martha E). Strona dgu) New York 

JtMC Ta(t d9> 1) FhilMleipluK 

Witlian A WUie Cigij) . WuMnctim 

Fraukwijod £. WUUaiQi, HJ>. (igij).. New York 



DIMSION Vni— OROANTZATION OP SOCIAL FORCES 

CiM'radd, C. M. Bookman. Cincinnati. 
Vk*^kiifmm. Ralpb ). Reed. De* Moiun. 
Sttn U n. C. C StilWo. Giud Ranidi. 



Scott de CJoi <igi4> St. Lovb 

Guy T. Juiiis doi4) .Denver 

SlurnunC. Klniciley dga^} Pliibd*(;^!a 

M-C. MatL—n Cio»4} Toraato 

T. A. Maaon (1014) Bridgeport 

W. S. Maxwell (19*4} HanUbtug, Pa. 



W }. Norton {toul -Detroit 

T. P. SandetMH dgi4) New Bedford 

OMrat Schoenheff (igs^) EmI Uraon 

n. D. Wireheim dgMl AocheiKv 

EtixabethH Webttcr (19*4) Chkano 



DIVISION DC— PVBUC OFFICULS AND ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman, Gtorve S. WII»on, WaaMtutaa. 
Strtivy,, ivita A. C-iwwu, IndianapuUa. 



Alida ftrawn dg'l) DalW 

Herbert Brown <t4rj). Eaat Vkw, N.Y. 

Mn. Carrie P. Brxanl (1914) L«a ^gelea 

Amos W. Bullet (10J4J Indinoapolia 

ID. Emnk Oarlaad dg)t) Dajrlon 

{E. Ilwrerty tiosjl Cohunboa 
>nrtrice Hiu*in[ntlu doij) Dnver 

Rbuda Kaulinau (igu] AtlanU 

ChailmP. Kellogg d«*3> Batttofd 

Riibirl W- KcUoTigM) Boatnn, 

Kcv. UUIiam J. £«oy d9l4> Watbinitoa 




W. L. Kiutr (19*4) Eldota, Iowa 

BoidMteG. Lewta (1911) , Tt*Dtim 

A Percy Paget do»») Winnipeg 

L- n. Putoam (roii) . . OKileitiw 

Di. Kenoaha Seuloni dvj) ....... , Indiana polii 

Mrs AiUS. Sheffield (1914] Boitan 

H H. SMrer Uoni Columhui 

LucvSiins dgjj) Paria, Kr. 

M.}. TAppint CtQtj) Madisoa 

G CroJt William* (1914) Cftkunbia. S.C. 

Hniy C. Wilgbt d9ia} Maw Yotk 
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DIVISIOH X— THE nOCIGRANT 
CMrwM, Rudi Cnwftwd. N«w Yoik. 



GncaAbboU CUtago Tnlb C. Uthrap Wublutoa 

SuwAdduB* Cbkuo Uiy. F. £. LedbetUr CleveUad 

nbr Baufhinaii .Lot AogtHi Uuy E. McEtoweU Chicuo 

Rav. Cbuui T. Biidgemu NewYoA RoMUcHiigh ...Wuhingtoo, dX. 

KutbCnwford New York H- A. HiUer Oberlin 

K«v. Hugh Dobson SaAitchewwi Andm Patri New York 

fnlhii DnscUei New York Hn. CecetU XhowiU New York 

Georp Eltler BuSelo Dr. A. Sum WMhington 

Albert lenka Hlnneapolii Gnham Txylot Cliictgo 

SMftubf SuiAotanio 



BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE: MINUTES 

June as, J931 

dog caOed to order by Presideat Bunu. Attendance, 250. 

President ralleH (or the reading of ihe report of the Committee on Expression 

ing Slandudt. Ttie report vnx read by the Secretaxy and ordered printed 

jdentlon at the business session of the Conference, Tuesday tnoming. 

,e fotlowing report of the Commitlec on the Correlation of National Socitl 

I ts wa* presented by William J. Xorlon, Chiiinnan of the Committee. Motion 

ri that the report be received and the committee discharged. 

Iw CfMtunittac OD th* OnvUtWui of Natia«i*l Social Agtoclw *M («atltiu(4 from lut Mur nacb 

t tlM wiih dI iu CbaimMi) uicl the inBmban of tha oonunltlM. and wm loiinicud ta bolda CmiIv 

( Naiioiwl Sorkl Aseneka It held t!<at OmletaKC in WMtilfi(toit. Mr. Bfthcr uA Dr Vioccat 

Mcd tbe Caitt«TCiKC Tbc Conference Klopted a rtMhitioa iaattuctinc tkc Natbnftl laloimatioa 

ta to Kt u itt unt In calUm toRetber aaotliaT co tth itBce at Mttfaaaf aBcadct. boplag Uut thiy 

1 ra tocethcT on Mine Kft <t( • pcofiain ol comlttbB., As the undertaker iiiiMli>' Myi at « fuaenl, 

jooA lime <*m had by alL" Your Committee Rgatda ita (rork a* done and a*^ that it be dbcbaricd. 

Hany L. Hopkioa, Chairman of the Committee on Time aod Place, presented 
I (oUowiog report of Us comminee: 

Yout Conunillee on Vimt aod Place Meocnmeiala tbat tlie 1911 raeetiag of the N'litioDal 0>iifernic« 
Sodal Work be Itcld ia Providence, Rhode lalaad, ib« we^ bttinaim Wednaday. Judc 14,0c at suck 
•c r*%^oua lo ibii aa the Executive ComndUee nay dcdda. 

Motion carried that Ihe report of the committee be adopted aa prtienlcd. 
The Executive Committee presented the foUovring suggested amendment lo 
ntde 4, Section "C," of the Coudtutioo and By-Laws: 

A permanent Procram Cammhtce nnbttef ■*< K^'c cnanhcia afaall be apDofotot bv iha IncanfnC 

frtaidcnlol tte L'oatoreiNc. tUi coumiltM t« CwaiM otibtretidne Pf>sidFf<< 'I •^■■'^^•M Pml> 

dniL (fat Central Sqcntary: ontaMmbwof ihaKaKHtiveComiatltM wlm 1- 'Jivttian, 

lo be aivotnted for two jntan: om ncmbtf of Iha EncudM Commliicc > .)«n ol a 

Divhion, to baappoiitl^ ior on* jmt. Afl«( Ifaa finl year of thii rauuiuttt: . l^i^ ^owmtav 

pM^dnu iboll appoint oat atm member lo aerve lot a period of two fcan oa (kia nmmiinf 

I Motion carried that this proposed amendmrnt be adapted. 

' Amendment offered that the proposed amendment qiccificaUy provid* tlut the 

tscoming Presidrnt be Chairman of the Program Commiiter. 

Motion as emended carried. 

Motion carried to adopt the follomngaineodineot to Ar: 
[Htsented by the Executive Committee: 

TV ptOAtana of the Coaftrcact tbaH b« frotiMd vxiDm DlvUoi 
CMKlnmiM: ll) CtiBdivi: pIlDBttiKriwMa and ConKtkio. 
Aneeta of Ecnenk CoBduoM: At) KetRhbortood *j> 
(VlurOriaidMtiooirfSMUPaTCM: (DC) Pabttc OScui. 

Ameikdment offered that the suggested < 
[odusttial and Economic Problems — be referr': 

Further constderalion and re comm endation. 
Motion 05 amended carried. 
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The Executive Committee presented the following suggested antendment to 

Article 6 of the Constitution »nd Dy-Lawi: 

ladeccndent iModadons mky Ainnn with 1h« EMCUtlve CominittM ol the Nftlloiwl Coiil«-_-- 
te the lioMiBg a( imMliias liiui)c<)i«idy prior (o or (luHu i}i« MnuAl neeUng of tlw Nuioral CiMire^^ 
mcbmeellMiUlMUikmuicrdin ■ h« olfirul pro^mnal thr NmIotiaI Contanaca by tbt Encvliv* Com* 
mittM. A Eiadrod Bmu(> ituill t>c dcfiniMl a.\ any group. (wH'iiittLin. iMtiBntettlan, or oontertfii:* o( oacM* 
thui iocaj Kopc Uicl mrtnbcrUiip hkviQi; puipo^a dd( bcoDi(M.tilj|e with (h««e ol tee Nutonal Ccnitnam 
*nd fonDtlly ■kCMlil''i1 bjr Ihf PrderiLni roniinirite ol tbt Nuiuiu) rnnTrrcnL-e u a kini^rcd graup. Tlw 
Ex«culiv« CominillM ttiall mii« ludi rule* knd KpUatiou u il frooi lime ta time mty detia iiw imij 
(o provide lor tuch mMtiajn. 

Motion carried that action oa this proposed amendmcnl to be deferred until 
after tlie report of the Committee on Expression coaccming Standards shall have 
been received by the Conference. 

The foIItHving amendment was presented by the Ewcutivc Committee: 

Mtmbtriiip. — Any Iniliviiliial or (irKftniulIon lnliir«iittd in tbt nurpOMt *-ai work ol the NktioMl 
Cfmftttnct iat.f, uimd pajrmeni ol the prracribcd iiiembcr«hi|> Ite lor ibcii' oiHnbcnbiii '^ntftnTtim. 
beconu 1. memMr ol th« Cocifcmirir Mnribrnihlp in nhr Cinlrfcnrn ihtU be of the folloerilic cIwm: 
(i) honuiuy mcmWr*— to be tcKtc) mc] clcclctl by the F.<e%utivc Committee; (a) ngMlx neaben; 
(j) niUklDiD; membcn', U) laititulkiDal mcmbcn; I;) conctibuunii mcmbert. Stftte Iwardt WkI«MB- 
mu^u HipportinK the Ci^nfcrFntc I>irr>u(h iiihii:riptio)D to the ProTMili'iifi the enlutmcat ol nenber* 
ftii|M,«rotDerwiM&niindally, shall tv dcsiKiiiil«l "itatp membcn." itUte. diitrkt. and locfti COillecaoce* 

mty bwtime elGIatcd with the Nstiniul Cuuferenct uniler audi lulea u may be ataLiU*bed from time to 
Ubm by tbc Executive CAmmlttM. 

Motion carritrd (hat thb amendment be adopted. 

Moiion carried thai the General Secretary be instructed to send hearty greetings 
from the Conference to Timothy Nicholson, the oldest living cx-Pregident of the 
Conference, and to Alexander Johnson, a former Preudent of the Confereoce aud for 
many years the General SerreUiy. 

Resolutions were prrscnted by the following pcnons and were referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions: Mrs. Ben Cooper, President of the ^'isconsia League of 
Women Voters; Mr, Ball, of Pittsburgh; Ur. Valeria H. Parker, of Hartford, Conn. 

Motion carried to adjourn. 
Tuesday, June 28, ipat 

President Allen T. Bums, pitddlng. Attendance 500. 

The I*resident called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The President reported on behalf of the Kxeciitive Commiltre that they rceooi- 
mendcd ttutt there be no change in the name of Diviuon VI— Industrial ami Eco- 
nomic Problems. 

Motion carried that this recommcadatioD be adopted. 

The General Secretary read the following nominations for officen of the vaxiouk 

Divisions for the ensuing year: 

I. rAilrfrra— Chalrmnn J Prentice Muiphy, PhiUdelpbU: Member*: LgdkB. lahiiMB.CohiBibas. 
Otiio: Tlicodare A. I.nthrap. Boa(i;>n; C. C. Menilei.Nuhville; Judft J. Hoce Kickt, KkhmoM; AaiyD. 
Sleinliut, Secmneiito; Hear}' W. Thuntoc. N'cw York, 

Mil Cef*teHon — Cbalrmu, 
: Jmie F. Rinlord, 
n.LlI: 
Miriun Vu Weten, Lo« Aoxelee. 

in. Btailk.—OaitiBta, Dr. Donald B. AnnMniic, Kew York: Hetnbcrt: Mbi^e H. Akraae, 
Cbicuo' End Fonytbe, Tiwoma: EJlubetk Fol WwhiaftaiL: EdaaG. Rsno' InHiivnapolla; HairkiL. 
Lcete, Baliimota; Georse J- NelUdi, New Yoti: FIopmkw KUtcnaa. .Vcw York^ Philip PlaU. K«* 
Bavea; Or. Abm Rade, "KtMa^tm. 



iWriuMMtl « 
Vork; Blanche Mwtln. Little Rock: VEn 
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IV. P^k Aftiuut and tmiHlmliont. — Chainruui. Cearje S WIImb, Wuhbifton: Mcc-Chklnnut. 
Fnl. J. E HiKett>-. Colutnbus, Ohio; SecrcUn', ftba A. Rrown, IcdJAMtKilis; MRnh«fs; iQit— 
Sbadft KauftnsQ. AtUnU; L. H. Putnam. Ctuuieatae; iQi i— Hotbcrt Hrcwn, Eut View, NY.; Dl. 
KcnoataStuioni. C'krinAct.lnd : H tl Milrtr. Columbui.Otilo: l.ury Stmt. Pam Ky.; M. J. Tcpplna, 
Mtdkoa: ig>4—Mn. Curie F. BrynnC.LoiAaicIn; Ani<M W. Butltr. IiKliKDKpolii; (tob«rt W- KtiM, 
BMMa; K«v.\^'imun J. KMby, Wuhlncton; W.L. CuKt.EIdon, Ivwm; Un- Adk E. SbeSeld, BoHmu 
J. ClOft Williami, Cotumbuk, Ohio. 

V. TJu FamiJy —Chuirmu). Fnnk J. Brjoo. UinneaiMlLi: Membert: Uv7 Bonic. Rarrisbiin: 
Smi a. Br&im, Dintine; Jiirl R HuntM. Chici/o; Ben.Umin P. Jierrick. Gmnd Ripidi: Mr*. F. H. 
StolUe, Mioswpoli*; Ucctiudc Vaile, Oeavec. 

VI. ItidutinaS jti»f &0iMn»< Pnhkmi. — ClutlntiAn. John R. Shllkdy. New York: Serrtury, 
AteuoittT PImber, Philwl(I[>bi>; M«nil»n: Bdlth Abbott, Chictfo; Roger ST lUklwiii; Mfk Flare dm 
Eillsy. N«« York: Muy Van KiMck. Wuhin«ton: >ba R. SbillAdy, New York. 

Vn. rw Latoi Commimitf.—Chiinaxu. Georor A. EfelUmy, Ctev«lftnd; SMretuy. Dorolby 
Endarii. Bflhnukce: Mrmbcrs: Ocorsr A. Bellamy. ClevcUnd: Mn. R«)ph S. Doud. Omah*; Datoiby 
Enderii, Milwaukee; Corinoe FoBd«, Houston; Efcanar McM4iD, New Ot]iaua: Robert A. U'oods, 
BoitOQ, 

Vin. Urnlai /TypViw— Ch»irm«n. Gcorfe A Hutiix|ti, New Yolk: V'k«-Chilnnin. Dr Stntlnr 
Bknton, MidJsoa: Munben: Di Sinlkr BUotoo. M>di»on; GeiMK A. Hutinju. Nrw York; Clark E, 
IlicbM, GtAiid TlapItU: Mary C. Jurcu Bo«toa; Dt. Thomu W. Sftlmoa. Niw Voffc; Dr. E4ith 
Sch«>9«tMr, liidiADipoli*; Muthk StroDg. Hotlon. 

IX. OrfsniioliM tfStcial Pcrett.—ChumuiB. C. M. BoofcmUL, Cindoiwtl: Vkc-ChAimuD, IUlt>h 
J. R«ed, Dm Moloc*; SecreUn', C C Slillmin. r.rxnd R^cildt; Memhcn: Guy T. JuiIIl Denveti 
Sbtnun C. Kinultv, PhDjulelpEu: Scott Dc KInt, Sc Uula. M C MuLcan, Torooui: T. .V Muoa. 
Brid<cpart: W. P Maxwell. Huriiburit: William J Norton. Detroit; J D. Ssadtnon. New Bedlbnii 
Oku ScboMherr, Oncgc, N.J.; II- P. Warcheim, Rocbotcr; Eliubeth Webster, Cbia<o. 

X. Vmtiintaflfaih^tmdFonitnBommAmtTita. — Chairman, Allm T. Burm, New York; Mtm- 
ben- Grac« Abbott, Chlcaco; Jaae Ad(tam«. Cbkaffo: Ruby Bau(hmU),LMAiifel«i; CharInT HridRt- 
man, New Vo[4; Ruth Crawfaid.Ne* York; Kuah Dobaon, Rtclna, Canada; Juiiun [)t>i:faileT, Nuilh 
Hampton, Man,: G»am EUfr. Boflalo: Albert Jenka, MfDncapoIfa: SAta lUni, San Aiitonia; tulia C. 
Lalhrop, H'athlaflan: Mrt B. E. ttdbctter, Cleveland: MaryK MrDomll. Chitairn; Rok Mi^HuKh, 
Chlcano: H. A. MHIw. Qbtriin: AwbmPatH. New York: CkoIU RoMotki, New York: A. Sum. Wub- 
initon: Ccakara Taylor, Chickeo- 

Motioa carried thst all nonuQees should be elected. 

Oflicial ballots for the election of officers and tnembera of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference were distributed and collected. 

The President announced that the results of the election would be reported at a 
later scssioa of the Conference. 

The General Secretary presented the financial* statement showing that there would 
be a prospective dc&dt on December 31, iQai. 

The following recommendation was offered by the Executive Committee: 

That tbe 6nt parajiiaoh ol Article I ui (be By-Lawi b« clunjiad to raad a* tullowi: 
Membcnhip fern for Ibe (oUoninjt flaMJAcatioos ahaJ] b«: (or rtnlar mimbcn with the Pratttilnts, 
ts: without the /'nM-Mrii'afj.Sj; torfuiUloliif mnnben.fio; for liutituiktiuJ mantxrt Kai |n'> Indtvfilual 
■Mil be eolitlcd to lioU liiiiilulioBal mcmbcnhip: Uiii iMnbanUp Mns nMrved MUV for a(«iK;«s. 
orssnlatiooa. and laaiitutluotil: conttltHidiii amibtn tit or «v«r. (C«tttribullng raenbetahLps ihaU 
be limited laiBiUviduBltconlriimtinKSiJ or over aod tA SHJi oifuuatlost a» may contribute any luin m 
eKaa«ftli«iiMrabcnhJptc«loTaiiiiiiiicuti09ialpMObenhlpaiulwhidLibali dettiolieclanedatCDaiiibut- 
in rather than iulhuiional memhcn.| SvRalnJ^i membctt, liutitulional memben, and ooottibuti^ 
memben tball be entitled to ;«ceive both tlie BtiOthm and the annual volume o£ FrixaJi»ti- 

Motion carried that this recommendation be adopted. 

The President presented charts showing the number of institutional memberships 
in dties of aj.ooo or over throughout the country and asked for pledges from the 
memben present guaranteeing to secure additional institutional memberships. In 
response to the President's request, the members present pUdged themselves to secure 
348 additional institutional mcmber&hips. 

The President stated that ipptoximately $i,4<X) in contributions h:id been secured 
by an appcAl sent out prior to tiae annual meeting; alw, that membecB oi the Exocif 
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tlve Committee harl pledged themMlvea to secure contribaciom prior to December ji, 
X93J, oggr^atiog approximately (5,000. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the Committee on the Expresrieo 
of StaadtLrdn be adopted.' 

Ameadment oSered that the fint recommendation made by the Cbmnuttee, tiat 
is, that of non-action, be adopted. Amendment carried. 

Motion carried that the second recooimendatioD of the report, viz., that of the 
appointment by the Executive Committee of a special committee to oonaider the 
relations of Iciadred groups to the Conference, be adopted. 

Motion made that the report be placed on the table. Motion lost. 

Motion carried tliat the report be adopted and that the second recommcDdatioil 
be referred to the Executive Committee for further considcrBtloQ. 

Motion carried to adjourn. 

Wednesday, June 2g, igai 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions: 

Tlw Committn ao Rtaoluliou W }ud lubmitted to It (of «oitiid*ratiOB a r«aoltitiaa luxlBt t^t tfca 
Fmidcni n! the Ilnicai Sutes take (br Initiative in ollinf • ooDfortiKe to tdviic myi and tom^ M 
ndtice tbe «rmament« ol lh« world power*. 

Wc hive had lubmilted aIkd i t»o]ut>oa iLTciDit "tbe ittlct and itnpartiixl iidmituitnlJan of fadnal 
■nil tUir In 'Ml praviiUnf [oi tbe prolubilioa cf tbe nunutkciuirc and ule oE Ui^oholu: liijuon- 

TI'VF CZommiilM oa KeiolutiaDa ii in nrmpathy with both ol tlirtc [>Ti>i>oiilioai: but in view of tlm 
action o( the (.'unltrtntf caobrmlng tin nfcUccol iwitialtn Irora pawjag rwiuJutiont on ouutJua* <d publk 
policy, the CammittcE 1«tli coaMraioM To raconntcKi thM thcM two reaolutioii* 1ia on Im caibk 

Tbe Coenniiicec hu coatidcNd a molailoD lDtractuc*d Juch t9. nlllne ittentloa to the wi<h n«va- 
Inm ol luCmnlcrynKBt Xo tbo Uaitcd Stata. mod ptogoiiBg "th*t Ilie Nttiuntl ConfciBocc ol S<xM 
Wotk lak* tUpt to jtromata a i(»dii utloiuJ coDferaoot on iuiemp;i>mvni rrlief u uon as powibla, t» 
whkli sh^l be invHed tlw remaeoutivei ol tndiuuriij capital, tbe govcinnictit, Ubor, tod soveniaMnM 
and mluotBTy Meocta of nmt u w«ll u otbcc oodal ax«adr«." 



IwniFt 

ftttooal 
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Thulu krc citrndcd to tbe dty Kovenunecil ol Mil«r»ukt« for tbc uie of tlie ipScndid audiioriitn 
with Itl OMnplelc tidliiiei furaithed to tlie Conference at tlie ein>cD»c ol Ibc dty. 

Tbe IhAQlti a{ the Caaienact an due uid ue hereby extended to tbe local r.Tecutivc Comttiittoc foe 
tbdr complrtc aod moit oHicieat urianiialioii ol local facililiH. Nolhinit hu bcco left undone which 
could matribute to Ute convenicfice, comlort, sod iikajurt □( the mamben ol ihe Conltfeoce. 

Thanks are due 10 the AMocIation o( Commeree who save tlie »ervic» ol a tecretAry who s»ve hla 
entift tlnie for wveia] wnkt to Iha housing of the ddewtei. 

TbanJumaUudad u tbe womco ol MllinaltMaoa tiM Mdilon>'il'>^oiii lor numerous rooeptiau 
dinner*, lunelwoai, km, and ■utomoUIe drivn, 

Wa aM iadabtad to tbe public pceia for tha wUapaUidtr gt<m to tbg work ol the Contereoev uul tha 
■yBpalbotk Kdrit diiptayed by tbe public jounuli oftlw dty. 

Wc eoocratulaie Ihe dty o( MUwaaaee upon iK co-ouetativc eflarti to meet the houdnc pr^blon 
W« coacialaku tbe lUte ol Wi*c<on«ia npoa !tt itatcaiaaDlikt endaavori lo dituibule immltnoU npoik 
the larminK laadi ol tlw rtate. 

We recofniae tbe wiltodld work doM by the officcn of tlu Canference but we reJcaia froai ceteadloff 
lo tbeai liutbw thaaks ncauw Umt I»vc done that toi which ibey an elected. 



Minutes approved, 

Aiixw T. Btnwi, 



Ftetident 



WiLUAM Hauuond Parker, 

G<Haai Secretary 

■TkB report of Iba CoouoUtee oa Excrwrioa Cooccraias Standards or Idtela wu pul)lt*bed ud dla. 
tribMBd tt the iiiBUal BKetinx in Mawai^ce. AddilioBtl copies ni«y bt MCurod Iw vritiac to tba 
Badqunm of (he Natuaal Cootaeacc, ij Eetf Nbth %U Ciacinoati 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OP 

SOCIAL WORK 

cossnTimoN 

PnomU4 
The KatlvMl CantacMc «4 SodU W4(k asdui u todHutr •liwni'loa 9t tfc* praUnu and oMhodi 

Mid (o rliwciptnitc InwnBUio&. It doci net tormuhu plUl»Bik. 

Any larUvtdiift] or ornntntloDi inumlf H in Ih? purtyMtt &nd work of the Nxlional Conrmnrc my, 

UtCoAnnca. Mtinbtrthtplo tlitC^iifTKticethall tir of ttic lulluwing ciusn (■} tioooiiry msmtxr* — 
to b* lelected «Dd ekcMi hi the Emcutlvc ComRiittac, (i) re(ulu nuimben, (j) lusuining member*, 
U) intiiiutiantt] mambcrs, (f) conttfbiidks in«mb«ri. SUu boafdi lod conuiuBaion* ■u|ipontna tlia 
Conlerencc thraiuch mbKriptTon u Ibe Pn ti t dU f . tbc nihuncnc of mcmbmblp* or MherwiM fimnclally, 
*hAl] tie dennuttd ''iuir mcmticn '' Sutr. dtnrirt. and lnr>] conlcrmrr* tnB/ homme tifltlltwl with 
tbe Nitioul CoDfereaw under ludi nilci u ouy M alAbliibod itoat time lo time iv tLe ExvcaUvi 
Committee. 

The oSoets ef the Cenrercncc ehill be * Pintdmt, Pint, Scc«ii<4, 4nd Third Vice-PretideDia, « 
Geneml SecrvtMy. ill or mi>T« AubUDt SKrtlarit*. & Tt«uuik; i1m k Concapaa^Siu SeoetaiY Inn 
each Suit Twrilory. Aod Provltite o( the Uniicl StAtr? anil Cxniub. 

The Fn3id«nt aiwl Vice-l*nti/leMU ihall be cln-lnl annu^tly by tlic Coaferenee; the Correuwndiiig 
Secretuie* %hall be ftppulnted by ^m C«oec»l SectvUiy. and Uie tcaainlm offioen tbaU be ar^tailed by 
the Esarative Commtitee. 

Tbe Eicealive Commltie* (hall canriit of the Prcildeat. the Pirit Vks-Pnildeiiit ud tb« TrtacuKT, 
a-fiflkkitlwcbatrmoDofkllulLbeDivluanCoiiunittcea, ei-offictaaad Sfteen mW ntnfaen wSd ihatl be 
(lectedby the ConfercDce, five etch vear (or a term of three yean; ncaariciiliftJlbe ftlttd lo llkrmaaiur. 
Tbe Eaecutlve Coram itiee efaaU hold aUa( the power* of IbeCo&leeeiKe between meetio^, not olliera-lae 
mer ved orrfdetated. It nuy enact nilca lupplementlni t^e By-Lawi and not ia coaQlct *itli ihna. 
The T^re^deot ihall le n-on^cio chairman; five mrmbera ehall conuituTe a quoni/n M Mwiont Ixld during 
annual meetinip im! tbitc membciii it iillwr K**ic-nt 

Ttw Preiidrtil tlull appnini the fommiiioBi named In tbe Hy-Ijtwt anil tuch ether comulittocs at 
Diay be ordertd by the Lonicrence or tlie EiecuUve CommiTtee from time to lime. 

Amitmtl it Minn 

Tbe Conbeesce ihail meet aaauaHy at lurh lime und pfarc ru may be detpnninel by the nrendl^g 
Conferoice. u provided in tbe By-Law«. 1 tie Eiccutive Comn1ilt(^« tljili have auihariiy to cnanc* Ilia 
time or place of tbe annual mectiag in tne Mlisbctoo' local uiausaoeiUi cuisot b« mule er for olbac 
ugcot reaaoiiL 

GcMTdl herniary 

Tbe General ^kcretary ihall be tbe executive officer of the Conlcreoce and ehAll perform Ut datiM 
tuadci inch riilei u may be prescribed by tbe By-LAws or by the Eacutive ConuniUes. 

^NeMiaaneM 

TU* CaaiUliitioa end the By-La n uader It may be amended at any buslnew ineedac of tbe Coaltr- 
oice, p»vided that eucb amendment ehaU have first beoa jWiwiMd to and eantldce«d by th* Eaenttlvfl 
Commit lec. 

BYLAWS 

I. UtmltnUfFm. AS^iaUdCo^mtmta 

McmbenUp few lor the following chuetficatfoeia efaall be- lor rtrular nteenbeta with tbe iVeceedfur, 

■5. withmii tke /Mceaitnii, %y. (or enatjriniM nenlMri, tto: (ui iciUiutUNi>] memben. %t\. fNo 
Individital ibnO b* Mdhlcd to hokl InitiuitioaarmemfaenUp, thit membenMp bclnc raerved eolely for 
aceiKiei, orcaalatlon*, aad InetitutioniJ: lor enotrtbuEinff ntembce*. Iij or over. JCoBtrlbntiof mem- 
bertliipe tball be limlud tg lodl^uab csotrlbuibtK ti« or over and to lu^b oTgaiUMtloni ai may coo- 
tribute any ram in eneu of the mcnbwihl^ fee for an uwtilitUDnal mFmbrnhip and which aball elect to 
be claned u contributiii( rather than a* Initittitlonal aiesibet«.| 5iuilJUDin8 mecaben, tnatitiitioiuti loea- 
ber*. and contributing menifaen tball be mtitlcd lo receive both the BhShui and the annual volume of 
PrdMafMft. 
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Sutc confercocei dmiltr In oBturc to lb* Ncticmal CMtcnoc* «l Sodal Work but iJUht* <rith 
the NkUdiuJ CoDltrcoce throuirh pavininE of >d anauni Itr of tvmty-fiTc AaOm tlti thro*^ appravtl 
of tb« •ppliouioD Cor kftlUiion by the Eitfuiivf Committee. The EiKvttwt CMSnltt** may nodltr 
the amoual ol Uw fee in cue of uiy contcrcDce wbkb may be n&able la pay (fca rtlmlat«l (et. SUM 
ootttcveticcs thtilt be invileil to pav mace than the tec indioitnl in order to bejld ixp ibe Krvln of |b« 
NatioDA] Coalercnceea behalf of tiietUCeofj:>r)iutioni- A aqwntc KC«utu< tball be mAilc oi tba 
ceoeJcta into and ezpcaditwea [roB tJiia Kate coolEreacc fund. 

a. DtHin ^ Ofitm 

llie Pretideat ifanll be diairtnan ea^oSick) of the Exeratiw Committee and of the Pracraoi Cam- 
mitut. He shall appoint all cnminittet* eicepi the T.xtaitire Committer dbIcm othcfwiae oMned by 
the Conference or ih« Executive Committee 

The Tmaurei ahaJi keep tlie funili at the Caale[eni:e in tuch tunic u mav be ftcuxnAtcd by the 
Ezecnivc Canunlttee. He anal) keep hi* actaunli in ludi Icrm u mav be preMrribrd by tht Eietutivc 
CoRiBiittec aoil pay odI huidi on voucbcr cbecka in focm t<i be pieau^beil bv the Eiprirtt^T Committee, 
and hli accounla ihall be audlud quattcf ly by a firai ol certified acoountaota appoinieJ innually by the 
Exeeativt ComiDlttee He shall (rrr booa InananuMiDt apfirMmnattiic thetarvestainc-unt •>( Conlcrence 
fUDda helrl It hh d^poul si aoy one iLme, the expenee of Ibe boiid to be panl by tlie CaalcteDie. 

Tlic CcncnJ ^^rctan' tttl] bniT ctiar^ of theotGccantl records of the CoD{er«)ca.aadehallcefldtiet 
it* buiinn.^ ami cofrMponrieywr undft diftriimi ni t he Ei«utt« Cooimlttee. He thaU make aimvtemcnt* 
for the iQiiual mectiits. flc aball ilitcct the a^tlvitiei of the .\suttant SecMaiiea, Corn^ndbu Sccre- 
tailca, and otlter aldii be ahull be tbc olEcial editor o( the volume of pmceeduip, the pmodlcal Bullettn 
aodotSerpubticotJoMOf tbeConirreivi'Fan<( ihilt tuvefhuKc nl the distribution o( the Conference Lilera> 
ttve. He ahatl develop the ineintimhifi of the C'nnrprencvi br ihall ca^pcratr with >tate confeTeacci ol 
cbaritlea and otbcr local ornnizatioiu He »hall conduct nn infarmali'DD bureau peruininc to the lervice 
of the Conroence an-^ shall perform auch other dutin u may be r>rt*-ribe<I bv ihe Erecuiive t'ommlltee. 
He aball receive nicti comtiemaliuii at thall be liicJ bv tbe Executive CotnintttTe. Ibe EiecutLve Com- 
B^ae ahall have autJioilty to appoju auch oili«r emiMoyees aa they may deen netaaary and lo fix thab 

3. Finmt* 

ntlAandal mauajcement of the Coitlerence thall be verteJ In tbe Excmtiv* ComKJttee. No final 
Mtfafl hwoMnJE financca shall be taken by tbe (^itfereocc unlcM the question ahall have been rrferted to 
the Exocalire Committee. 

Tlic Opcntinc Fund ahall ccmaitt ot tecdpta from tnanbaaUpa and froin the local oecaniutioa 
eMertaininx the CoBference. The Publlcatlan and EdocatioDal Serv^oe Fond ihaTI conxiit nf receipt! from 
aaJeaolpublicatMiiaaadotlicrliudaKhkfaiBay be act apart lot tbumirp'^ac. The Executive C'om mil tec 
nay accept doantloDa tor tbe cmUon of fmds lor otlierparpoiti|cn>uine to the irork of the Conletcnce, 
plOvUed that no cndnvment lunda shall he accepted in nrm^ulty: but ail tucli fundi muit be iub)ec1 
UCImbsv otobjccxs or to iminediale expenditures but lucn clianmcr ecuendituie roiut be lutboriied b^ a 
thilO f fXIftba vote ol the member* of the Cnnference present at a rrKular mcellni and «uch proponlian 
Bnat mt have been subenltted to and acted upoo t>>' the Executive Committee. 

4. ApfattOmmi a/C«mmiiUu 

Vitbia tbrcemonthaaftcr tbe adfouraeneot at the nieetlnK the Preddentahall appoint tbe (onowing 
nsdned cODUnlllas; 

■1 A Cumniitlee ol three 00 Rtaolutkma, to «ych all raolution* ihall be releired without ikbftto. 
No final action shall be taken on any reaolntkin iavolvln«a matter of policy at the nmc teuioB at whieli 
tt i» Tcporlrri by tbe Committee on Retolu'liona. 

b) A CoDuniltec of twenty cr more on Time and Place of the ncit mertinit. Thin commiMt* shall 
ateeton theaftemnonorcvcnirLtr i^f the fint day alter tkeopenins tcwionol tbe CnnFeceimioiIhepiunose 
oi receiving invititiinnt Itorn citiei.andihall jrivea teaaonaDle time fi^t the pieienution oiiuchlaviulioni. 
Id t}«pro«cdininoIihcc'>minittcc only tbe votes of metnben peoent ihall be couotcd Tbc conunilcac 
ahall repon to the ConFcrence □□[ later than the (ourtb day of the meetinc. Action on the (eport o( tho 
ooBUnittee ifaall be by ■ iiiiof vote. The city recdvine the hifheal vote ihall be telected 

c) A permuietit PtoKrani Committee consittina of &ve memberj ihall l« ai'i-wurd hy th* incoming 
President of the CoaEereDce. thiscoenmlttoetncnntial of the rrtirinit Prnlilent, thcruwly-eleLtedPccddcnt. 
who aball net m chairTnim, tbe t^mcral SecMary, one mrTi)(><r >il the F'.imitive Cnrninittee who Is not 
Cbabmasola UivUwn Lo beaptminted for twoytan.oacnicnibcr uf tbe Exwutive ComtnittM who ianot 
a ChoDrman of a Diviilnn to be appofntevl for one yntr. After the fini year ol this commltlee'a eilatcnce 
cacb iDComins Prctldeot ahall appoiiit one new member to lerwe lor a period of two years on thia ceai> 
niiia*. 

5. Dititiimt 

a) Tbe proRmma of tbe Coalemicc shall be jponped uodet Divlaiooa. of wUch the follovfiu thall ba 
contiaiiout; (1) Children: (ii neUnquenuand Comction: (j1 Health; <el Tbe Family: <;1 Induittial 
and Eccmomk rroblemi: (b) Neigbborhood ai^d Conunanltr Cue: f7> Mental Hygiene; (11] OrganieaiioB 
ol Social Farces; (g) Publk CKiciala and AdminiatnlioD. 

t) Other EMvUoaa may b« ctwtnd lor a petlod of one or mote yean by tbe Eieoitive Committee 
or by tbe memboalnp at the annual nectlnc. provided tbe propoial tharefor is nnt submitted to the Ejiecu- 
dve Camrnlltee lor rvcomsiaodalloa. 

t) Each coniiBDoui DlvUon thall be in chanrt of a oommlttce of not less tbaa nloa pcneoa, wtMOntod 
by Ibfl Cpolerence moraben rMbtarwl in the Divliion and elected at the asnua] Bcetlog ol CoofarMn 
B^ibwa. Oae-thM of tb iMBben of tbe Dl vision Commiltee shall be eleOad WCb 7«U tO M(*i HOM 
of Una years each. 
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d) Eodb other DivliJoii nolcoaUniiouiitwllheincbtmof acDOimiReeiLpptMatnl by tbeCxccuUvfl 
CommittM. at if cnAIed by Ibt membcnbip, Ed luch mutON u tba menibcrMip thtli deUrmlot U tfal 
atUtitaJ mrrtinir 

<) Eacb Diviiton Coniuinn thall tuvc po«tr: 

(1) Ta anUfB U« iimfml CooitrraM propviu cominf wflUn iti lidil. (ub)i>ct to tbe ipprovai 

ol IIm Bmndv* CMbbiUm*- 
(1} Tv unmt mWdan bath al ceocnJ kiid at ip«dil laletnt witlua its Seld, Uic ipmIaI cnccUnci 

bdn( unBted diractly by im canminec or by froup* (decud by th«tn. 
(j) To unaM wmm Uw nqucat oi Uw £i«utive CoauaitUC ocw « mote genenl Coafcrcoce 

I4) Tawnnce the annual bimneMnteetincal the Dhritioa and to prarUe f ot tbe Damina,tioaaftf 
th« lUccecdinK /cu. 
/) £acb DiviuoD thai) annuaUy aominaU a chairnvan to b« electnl at the aaaual biuiuen mntlRf 
of the Canlcrenee. Tbe Diviaion Committee *hall rxeh year after th« aiuraal eliciLoo etert a Dtvhaon 
Secretary, Mibjccl lo Ibe appioval »[ the CoaiertTii.e Ktccuti'c CunuiuUw. 

J) Tbe nanlnMioD of ctolnnar aad memben uf itio Divi&kiD Coaimltuci flhal) be madt at tlia 
buainflM mrfflfl* of Mdi DIvltlOQ, lo b* btld wtUtin ih« fini thne dayi of the anoual ConlaittiM. 

A) Vacandw la m DivUon ComnuUcM »ball bt ilUd at lb« aoniHl mrdinj in the tame mannef aa 
tbe electbn of new moRbat. Vaoutcica is tbr office of cbalrman or Mcmar^ bdireea ncctinn abaJl ba 
&\\a.l by the OivialoR Comarittec. lubjeri to the ipprivil o< Ihr Cfitdtrtnee Ectcutive CommilM^. 

1) TbeConfcreno* Ettcutivc C-^immiitn tUill tuve ErntcnJ (upa^^atoaovtf tbcwork oEall DivUlon 
ConvraiUE** Willi tbe power to pa^a on all fracram.i. in nnJci' lo iDSiUire the bamoniou* cooduct of all porta 
of the urarlc. 

j) Any member of tlie National Confcrecice may rt«iilrr ia any or all diviaiona. 

i) On petition to a Dlviaion ComnUtlee ilXned by any twenty-five mcuibett of tho Cotdtttaat, 
rtqucrtlDf t)i'indiuionolprofiumoaaiptcl*l topH wlihlDiiiAeld.tbeDlvtiloB CommttiM may ornnlJ* 
MOi pNcruna, eitbet dit«cl^ ot in co-operation wUb s oomnitttee apoointed by 1( To cm* oI dMllna- 
tioa Of Ulura ol ilia Dlvialoo Commlttaa Co act, tba pctitioa ahall b« rtferrcd to tba £aociMivf Coiamiltw 
for Anal art ion 

1) Tbe publk eveoinj meettnn of the Kational Confenoco ibali be amnctd by the CoalercDCO 
Executive Committee, cither dlrKlly or throuRb the Dlvidon Cocnmillea. 

■) The Chairroen of the Divitiocii ol tbe Confcrvoce ahall be ex-olEdo raembtts ol Che EiecutivB 
CoauQLttce of the National Cooiercnce. 

6. Kindrti Gttupt 

lDdei>en<lent ajujxiatiooa may arraute witb tbe National Coa(«ranc« EncutJvo CoqkdIIM mMtlnat 
to bt hdd lituncdlatelr before or during the NatJunal CoDJercnce aod aaaouncad lo tbe official proftMB. 
The Eiwutiire Committe* shall make lucb ruka and rckulaHona W ue nootmuy fnnn llnw to llou {o 
pforidi for *uLt wceCioxa. 

7. Sttimi%iiam oj QmttHo'iM 

Aoy Division or Kroup detirins lo submit any queitloa to tbe Conferenre ahall ptcaent it to tbo 
Eswutive Committee for ptcliminary coaaideratiaii^ at leaal twcntv-fout tiouri belorc toe Iinal adjouja* 
meot of the Cootereace, and tbe .^xattlve Comnuttee ahall rcpon out auch queatioa before the fiaal 
adjourmnetvt. 

a. BmtintJt Stviatu 

At the annual. mMtlDi at Icaat one acHlon aliall b« held at wfakfa only mitlcn ol bwdoeH ahall be 
conaideicd- The time o( Ihli itorion thall be announnd In the lut iimic o( the Bulktin peecedlnf the 
meectne. Tbe offittnol the Cooterenre ahall endeavor to coaceocrate on ihlaoccaiiotiaa much aapoMdble 
ol the biuiacu of the Conlcrcucc. 

Tlie rijiht to role ahall be rcatrictcd to quali&cd* mcmbera of the Conference; and oa nquM of 
iwoity-live membera, at any buaiocu aeiaioQ tbe President ahall ttquira pertona who are not voter* to 
mile before a fiaal vote it taken. 

Q. DticBiniHu ami Diiatei. DiWiio* ii**&ttt 

[All mettlnei of tbe Conference excopt general tewiotu tball be anaosed *o at lo fadlltate infomal 
diacUMloa. Tltc taadlns ol papen thall be avoidad M much aa poeaiblc. euept la caac ol tbe praieatatiaa 
of intrlcau ualvKa or ol extensive ditn coaaldeftd aaaentUI by tbe Divtaloo Chairman ) 

(In the (injonnal) diacuiuuun ol U\t Conbtvaoe tpeahert aball be limitod to five minute* each, eiecpt 
by tinanbioUB coiucot and ahall not be allowed to apeak twlEC oa any fvbjea until all cibcn hove had aa 
oppartunity to bt licird.) 

The chaimien of divi*ion»ih«II preside at letlion meecinmof tbejrdiviiiona or abal! appoint pmidinc 
offioen in thrii ttod, 

Speaktr« jball addrm tbe chair and be re«)Kniz«d before praceedinc. They iholl not be allowed 
to proned ualil tbeii □amci. tbdr hocne titita. and theit ofhciol poiilioui have been aaooiuccd. Speaken 
on iolonnal tliaciuaioa ahiUl be llmitad to five mioitUa otcb. ascopl by maiuilty appruval vl thoae prMint, 
■nd ahall ivot be permitted to wsmk vaon thaa once wttQ aU oUwia have bad an opportuoity to bo baafd. 

Section nwetiaga are dealgned cbMy lof informal dlacunloBa- Sueaken will be encooraaed lo 
addreai tbdr audk&oa dJrtctlir, avoldinc aa miicb W poaiblo ttw coBilBuoua readins of paper*. No 
additu at a lectlon meeting iball coatioue (or more Uiaa tUrty minutes, eicepi by conecat of thme 
preieot with a maiority vote No paper aball be ptOMaCed ia tbe abaeuc* of ita autliot, euepi by a 
majuiiiy vole dI tboie praetbl. CMirmcn ihall provlda for tbe limitation of lotnl time conaumed by 
iireajTiLn,red addreuM at aay leclion meetliv to one bonr. LlmlCatioa to a iboiler period ia lugiested aa 
being UBtLaliy picicnbic, 

*Saa Scctloa 14. 
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Cb^nncB dull umctsaet u the eutwt of til mtetlnc* or U *Kt mow tpptapti*tt time tlut &U 
4Nakon tbouU bud [tpcti. iDuk-inc uvla, or oUicr daU tbU nuy ba bdphl] u the preparilion ol tb« 
VolujD* vt fr ur w J iwit CO t)ic jSiLia] tr;Mttu |jro«ii ui Uie mtcilng uiaDuncIaf th* miat ol ibe mmnu 
■ad amnglBC Idr um to ix tmr.ti n^Arby AmpllBii.'-ktLMt la Ibe Prou^ii»tt of metier tummajHiMl la 
■Hdrcti iIiaU b« permitted uiimt ■[i«icl6i nqiutC a( divbioa chftiimao aod appraval by Cb« rdiloi ul tiia 
AmmMui. 

iol Ukma 

A cKtiAcd copy of the mIniitM of tb« bo^MiK tranMctioot of tlie tODUkl coectinK. «iK«utlits «lBctBt 
documenti. itall be Doitcd bv tba Qcoanl Stcmxtj oa th« oflitbl bullcUo bawd U )«ut ttuec bovn 
before Uie liul in«ctjii| , tn oracr thu the Mid minutei ntty be ramctcct b^ the ConftraiKc, If vij qnaulon 
ot kouncy be tuied biefon; •iljou-'niDetit. The m iniite* ol uijr faujinni muoa b«M Utw lucb po»Uag 
iftftll be Approved U Uw do*e ol tb»t tcwoa. 

II. Library 

A libntfr fu cuntat nlatea ud (ot biatodcml pun>o*e* ibaJ] b« aulntAlDBd by tke Conf ooks. 

■ «. LmsI ilrromwiib 

Tbc loci^ tmogencDt* for tke uiDua] ■— r^ig iliall be aubfoct to Uia tpfvonl of ibt EiocuUv* 
Cohaiittee ol the Contereace. 

ij. Ifffmitmli^u ap*i Skction tf Ofitwt 

I. The Prettdtat ihaU vpobt «ilhln ninety diyt (ollowlog tbc •dioununcDl at ibe vuiva) mndag 
of the CoDlttcnee, ■ KomtJnatJu Committer a! nine ainnben. none of wboot tbftll be an officer ora member 
of lite Executive Committee ol tbe Cdaicieace. 

a. Thit c«mButtM iball have the functiac of aoniituttiic twooi iti-oit penou [orekch ottbeo£cci 
et Pniidnt, First \'ice-Pr«iJdent . Second Mce Pretident. aad ThinJ Vice Pialdeot, and at leutt a* Banjr 
penou for mem ben ol tbc F^nutive CommiTlPC u there irc vafiadr* occnirinjc in that bodjr. 

y The wijuiatmenl aiKl penoimcl o( lli« NuminaUnii C«mtiii(tfe iball be published b. tbe SulkUn 
not loUoiti&f . 

4 StinMllniwof luuncaof penoiM (oraar nf theie (KMilmm may be *ubmlCtRl tn the N'nminatlns 
Comniiltw by aar quaUbsd iMmbtr ol Um ConleieBCc at any time fallowiiic tbe committae'* aitiwiotmeal 
tp to the lime of tM cnuohuc'i ■MnouBCtmeM of the Ibt of Domioalinni. 

5 On petithw ol Dot leaa thaa twenty-fivt ctnalified member* ol the Co<ifercnc«, edilrctatd to tbe 
Nomlnattaa Conmittac, aooiliiaciou maj' be made, to be plncpd oa i^e oflkial ballot. 

6. Ultblii Dinity day* of ita appoiirtmenl. the XDminaijog Committee ahaU, llmiu^b the Bulletfa, 
MiidC Mi|featiaDs ol namet ol penooa for Ibe olbics [a be &\ltd. nad iIuU renew aucb aolicitatioo in each 
■iKceedinii Bulletin vtr to tbe tune oT anDauadJiK tbt lut o( nomirutiom, 

} After takiiiK into coniideration cbe n&mM raunatfd by Lht Coafereace, but Bat nKCwarily eaU' 
toiof C«n*i(lerali»(i Oi thne namei; llie .\oniiaalliu|Com.miCIee tiiall dra« up a lut ol Qomioalioiu a* 
pnvioualy tpacUed. and ahaJI jiubiUb tliU lat not leta thac Giieen dayi In advance ol the next annual 
mwtOog ol the CoBtntaca. II the committee 'b bominaliniu on Its own nopoufbillly do nM lni:lude 
ttomlnationamadeby petllioo,*iiibaoiiiiiialioii>l>v pctitiunil^ll lie puUiabad^ thrauaaUuieaapctiiiuar 
AonUialio Bi. 

8. FoUowing Uic pubUcatlon of tbear nomtnatlom, aiidltlona] namlnMloM may be tiMde by petition 
of not IcM than Iwent^-ove membera, addmaeil la tlic cluurmen a( the Nominaiiax Commlil«4 at head- 
quartet*. Such additiooaJ aombaliiMia ahall be recdved up u> i o'clock r.u. on the third loll day ol the 
anDual mtctiiw- 

g. A final lUt of all OMninalicm ihall be printed and publitbed on tbe morniai of Ihe fourth full dar 
of tbe aonnal meetinx. At a biuinesi 3«>uuii o( tbc CDafeftnce to be bcid on that day ibcte Uilloti iball 
bl Wipplled to all liualificd membcri prescal. E^cb ballot shall be marted by tbe voler to indicate his 
ehoko for the podtiocs (a be tilled The bolloli thall then U coUecttd and counted by (brn teller* 
UtwJBtw) by the Pnaident aad the rauU aivauuiiccd at the aesi lenctal irniim of the Conlcietioc. Elac- 
tkMi ahail be decided by a plunlity of the votes cau. 

14- r«tf«|OiMnMi 

AD mfBibars who hare paid dun for the precedlQi rear Unll be qualilM to vota. At M7 btufaiHi 
Miriaa fifty luch qualified iBCfflbaa aball cauutate a ^uoruat. 
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lEduntionai Idokb uuJ PubUe WdbiN, Cot- 
nun. II 
B^uratinnat V*tiic ta the Cammanjtr M Mnlat 
Hyickiw Agencke*, L«iciu, jig; JarKtl. j8i; 
Siaccc. 38 J 

Erj|ht-hour 6»y for «orn(B in induitryi *t6 

Clecncniary Adult Educatioa let Native- tad 
ForeiirnHom, Baiighnuui, 471 

Eltmcntari' School and Ibe iDdlvidual CbUd. 
The, Rk lianl*. 351 

Enanon, iUven (pap«f], 6j 

Emtxntioa Policy u( CikLio-SIo vakil, Stttt, 4M 
^L Cmplaymcnl Aflirc*, public, J06 
^L.EDd«ri*. Don>thy (papvr), 34^ 
^HEndowmrniti How to Ijt*,ve Wisely |sj,aoo to 
^^B |[,ooo,acxi, Hart, 410 

^VEDforcemcat ol Physical Staadudi (of Working 
' Children. Banh. 191 

Epld«mic(, U.S. Public Healtb Servke adivitict, 
1^4. iSQ 

Euope.Our Duty to the CUUrsDAt, FoOu, jt 
I Eorope, port pniblenii ot, 46s 

Evaoi, Wiltlam A. lp»pa). id 
I EztenaioQ ot Non-IiisUtutioiial Care «f Cluldf«a 
whh Seriously Detective Vitioa. Tbe, Hattuway. 

1 "" 

I EneruriiD of N{)n-Ii»cItuiIiMul Ciam lor Crippled 
CWIdreB, The, Rocvn. loj 
Eitra Medical ScrvLte i^ the Management ot I he 
Mixonducl Piobknu ol Childteu, Keowonhjr, 
1 tT* 

Furihr (n* alu Div. V) field wMk. a{4. i6y. 
wtlTan werfc Id Cincinfiat i, 4 ■« 

Fear* of dtDdbood. 81. J91 

Fedtial Chlldno'i Bureau, The. Sude. lU 

Federal Childrea'a Duncaa, at work (n ninJ 
conmunitia, 1 y. It* ourpate to lavaliicate and 
report 6g; "child welfire ip«dal," 114: iludka 
«i cbtfdrtn o( CDsl ntinciK iS;; itaadanU ol 
phyeical GtncM, »v> 

Ttixni, Tmle Commbalon, invtslixatiua ol 
pftcUitE ladmtTy. 317; expendlturci and 
r«vetiuet. ctum* it, ftg; 

FedtrntioD, welfare, in Buffalo, 406; ia Clevelaad, 
410; element! tor lucccB, 410; diiailvaaiafca 
of, 4ij^ iji Cindaaiti, 41]; a wocury's pouit 
I ot view, 4IJ 

I FMbte-mladed, tnlalnit for, til, »i», 171: ia 
public Klwou,.iAt; inLmlLtnlJoaa, 367; oeaJing 
with In CladBHtl, 4i« 

Field work. In lamlly *oda] service, t j4, >((j 

Field Work RJdc a< (Jntaninlioa In SoMUer Com- 
mnslciei, Tbe, Helbrook. ajd 

HMitcial datle* ol board mmbea, 406; cub- 
palcna. 4'1: /cdcntkia. 4ii. 4ii 

Florida, motberi' pene'ioo kwf. ijS 

Folk). Homer (paper), 71, 8i 

FomI {im aiia nutrition). ntuUion in P<Jiiid, 7^; 

Vilna. 74; ia Rign, 7s; Lithuania, 7S; Serbia. 

7j; control by packers, n; 

Forcign-laniruaie intamuiion Mrv(o». iq; preia, 
amons Ciecho-Slovak InuBUciuita, 4I9; 0<ws- 
faper*. 10. -459: P""*. >a tducatiOD, 481; 
comrn.iuiitie*. 44^1; 

Fox, £»4>twih G. (papet), 169 



FuDer, Raymond G (pas>er), Sj 

Fatura of tbe Criminal Law, The, Ktfcbirsy, t4t 

Githjn, Mabel .K. 1pai>et), 100 

Gtlbn. John L (paper). 133 

Oirldeliaqijcnti. trainiitit (ctMoli for, iji; SoKltl 
la niral lociat work, 10 

Government ijirrx-ie* enxajtcd Ca tarial work ta 
naral commuBttiea, is. 10, 17; nlatloo of etatc 
aod local. Ut DubMc welfare, itft; ttate boirdi 
«(ddJdwol[*r* >>}; adm inttl ration ot mothera' 

POHJIHU, JndtLlal ot executive 7 ).14: KCvlcfl, 

pintet ttaint ol, 1141 Wamc»'* Bureau, tSB; 
Mperiencc to boiuinf. .1:): 

Covarament Orparti&eim Id Their KelatiDo U 
Health, Pierce, iSi; Rude. iSS 

Grand Rapid*. eSecta of proUbitioD, 1541 wotfc 
for »pcech correctioD, 404 

naitdicapped chitdrea, ^j, 9S, 10*, loj, 181 

Hart, HatUna* H. (paper). 49a 

Hathaway. Winilred (paper), lot 

Health (tMcl>« Div III acd Div. Vllt). orzanln- 
iba in rural lodal work, iq, iSf; bnowledxe in 
the communiiy. 6y, of Knool children, iiq: 
literaluie, i<to, iSg; educaiion. Rcaeral. lo,^, 
rSj. los; leiiiUtion (or health ccaien. 16A: of 
school children, 171; boardi of, co^peratioo 
with. U. S, Public ServiL-e. 1S4. i83: activitie 
of Fe<kral Clilldrrn'i Bureau, iM: profraoi, 
nutrittiMi 10 a, 101, 104. 198; work In Kaoaaa 
City i>ublic Khovu, 197; departiiieBtsaDdHKlal 
wori(«rs, lis; depattmeM. nignatol plan of 
arnainlion, ja6: (URirnariei in record keepins, 
a4t: work la lodia, J4S; public health fedei&- 
Iton. 4ig 

Bealth C«otcrt. Tbe Social SigniflaBce of. Flatt, 

HniKh ProfTam tor Cbndren, CerUJo ElemeBI* in 
a, McCuQiuQ and Blmnoiida, ici; Wood, iMi 
DeForeat. igB 

Haaly. Williain (paper). Bi. iij, fM 

Krcel. Newton H. (paper). 98 

liill. T, Ampid (paj)*!), jji 

Hillfflan, SIdnty (papce), 37 

Bodfon, Williooi (paper), }i8 

Bolbrook. David H. (paper), 156 

name demonalratioD afenti In rural communitiea, 
t6; caie for chldren advocated. V-o, ^tini 
tuperviuon of moron wonrcc. i;>. Loan Bank 
bill to provide rtaaooabte credit for home- 
baitdera, 31s 

Home SupervMon of Moron Women. Poe^bttitita 
ot. Dutcber, Jij 

Home Teacher Eipcdment !o Spdnifield, IH, 
Bane, »ij 

HoepJtal Social Service to Child Htaltb Wock, 
The Reluion nf, Cannoa, 179 

Uoepital todal worker, need of better mining, [It 

nnimiaii, I,e«nont Learned from the Government 

Flxperitnce in, Jarne*, iit 
Hoiuliu Sbortanc ld the United Statoi, Extent ol 

the. lit Economic end Social Effcrta: Sewurcca 

Available in Dealing with It. litlder, jji 
How Uental Hnieae May lUp ia Ibe Salulkia 

a( Scbaal Probletni, Johuoa, jm 
How U> Study a CaM of Dellctqueacy, Hcoly. itj 
Buuter, Joel D. C pa^or), iS, U4 
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S^PlltM (m( •!'» Div. in, Div. VIU), Kbool. loo; 
•ocUl, ti). 111; child, 190 
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